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He ascended the throne in the city of Agra, on the 20th 
of December, a. d. 1530, three days after the late Em¬ 
peror’s death. The usual solemnities followed; the 
chief nobility presented themselves at the Derbrir, and 
tendered their allegiance, and money was scattered 
among the populace. The public prayers were read, 
and coin struck, in name of the new prince. 

But, though the son of the great Briber thus mounted 
the throne of Agra, his situation was not free from 
danger and difficulty. Even in his own court, and in 
the army, all was not sound. In that age, the right of 
succession to the crown was very unsettled. Though 
the claim of the eldest son to succeed his father was 
acknowledged in a general way, the order of succession 
was not in practice rigidly adhered to. The public 
feeling was little hurt when any other of .the sons, or 
an aspiring uncle, made his way to the throne. The 
sword was the grand arbiter of right; and every son 
was prepared to try his fortune against his brothers. 
The custom of granting large governments or appanages 
to the younger princes, gave them the means of as¬ 
serting their ambitious pretensions by force, at the 
head of armies. In the present instance, other prin¬ 
ciples unfavourable to the regular succession were in 
operation. The conquest of Hindustrin had been begun 
only five years before, and was still in progress. IIu- 
mriyun had not latterly been employed in any military 
command in that country. The government was still, 
of course, military. The army was not a national one, 
connected by common language and country, but a 
mixed body of adventurers, Chaghatai, Uzbek, Moghul, 
1 ersian, Afghan and Indian. . Even the Chaghatai 
chiefs, who had enjoyed most of the Emperor’s Confi¬ 
dence and favour, were not perfectly unanimous. Though 


1530, Dec. 29). Ilia mother waa 
Maham Regum, a relative of Sultan 
IIuAeia Mina of Khorasan. Ak- 


bernama, f. 35. r. Wu Mah-am, 
• Ij Moon, a term of endearment 
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attached to the family of Baber, as the representatives chap, l 
ot that revered prince and of the great Taimiir, yet no ~^ 
eminent chief or head of a tribe considered the crown 
itself as beyond the range of his ambition. It was the 
age of revolution ; and the kingdoms on every side, — 

Persia, Samarkand, Bokhara, Hissdr, Balkh, and Hin¬ 
dustan itself,--saw the throne occupied by adventurers, 
or the immediate descendants of adventurers, not more 
distinguished than themselves. The length of time 
during which the late Emperor’s health had been de¬ 
clining, had given time for parties and intrigues to be 
formed among them, which his talents and respected 
name had hitherto prevented from bursting out, but 
which were not the less dangerous on that account. 

W e have seen by what a minute accident a plan of the c^peti. 
prime minister himself, for setting aside Baber’s son ,0 " forth « 
altogether, had been defeated. Syed Mehdi Ivhwaja, 
the candidate in whose favour he had acted, seems to 
have been of a religious family, was a son-in-law of 
Baber, and known to the army, a division of which he 
had often led. Muhammed Zeman Mfrza, another 
great lord of the court, and a descendant of Taimiir 
l*»ing a grandson of the celebrated Sultan Ilusein 
Mirza Baikra of Khordsdn, and who had also married 
a daughter of Baber, was supposed to have in his in¬ 
terest a formidable party, consisting of many of the 
most powerful men in the army. He was a man of 
talent, and had been employed by the late Emperor in 
many important commands. Muhammed Sultan Mirza, 
also a descendant of Taimiir and grandson of the late 
Sultan of Khonisan by a daughter, was a third noble¬ 
man, who, from his royal birth and high station, was 
thought worthy to aspire to the throne." All had their 
followers and adherents. The veiy su Pl >osition that 
such men might be placed in hostility to the legal heir, 
rendered their position dangerous; and it might in 
some circumstances seem safer to incur the immediate 
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risks of revolt than to endure the lingering annoyances 
and real dangers of suspicion. Under such circum¬ 
stances, a thousand unforeseen accidents might occur 
to blow the smouldering embers of intrigue and faction 
into a flame. 

Xor was it only in the court and in the camp thnt 
dangers were to be apprehended. The Empire was far 
from being yet consolidated, when Baber died. It was 
only five years since that able prince had entered India; 
and, during that period, his life had been too busily em¬ 
ployed, in military expeditions, to admit of his devoting 
the needful time to settling the details of the internal 
administration of the kingdoms that he had conquered. 
He had entered the country as a stranger and a spoiler; 
he had defeated the armies and broken the power of 
the reigning dynasty; but the only hold which he, or 
his race, yet had upon the people of India was military 
force. Of the two great classes of which the popula¬ 
tion of India was composed, the Hindus could have 
little unity of feeling with their Muhammedan con- 
querors. Both religions are, in their particular ways, 
exclusive. The Hindus admit of no proselytes ; regard 
all stringers, even their rulers, as not only far behind 
them in the road to final happiness, but as, at best, 
only successful barbarians, many of whose habits they 
view with disgust and abhorrence. The Musulman, 
too, though eager for proselytism, is an exclusive re¬ 
ligion, which looks with hatred or contempt on every 
other, and is very unfavourable to the existence of 
much sympathy between the believing lord and the 
infidel subject; especially where that subject adds to 
his other crimes that of idolatry. But the difficulty 
was not less, even with the old Muhamtnedans. India, 
for centuries, had been governed by Muhammedan 
dynasties of foreign descent. The last of these had 
been the Afghan; and chiefs of that race, with their 
followers, were scattered all over the kingdom, and 
held the most important offices and the most valuable 
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jagirs. These they considered as their birth-right; 
and they were indignant that so noble a prize, so long 
enjoyed as an inheritance, should be wrested from them. 

Though repeatedly defeated in the field, they were still 
numerous and powerful, ripe for revolt, and ready on 
the first signal to fly to arms, in what was a personal as 
well as a national cause. They had also the advantage 
of possessing a rallying point. The cause of Sultan 
Mahmud Lodi, the brother and successor of the late 
Sultan Ibrahim, was still supported by Bnban and 
Bayezid, the old heads of the Afghan nobility; who, 
though lately driven into the recesses of the eastern 
provinces and of Behar, were only waiting for a fit 
opportunity to return, and re-occupy the kingdom from 
which they had been expelled; and their countryman 
Shir Khan, one of the ablest men of the age, had al¬ 
ready taken tip arms in Behar and Bengal, about the • 
close of Baber’s reign. 

Of the princes and states beyond the limits of the Forti,m 
Empire, the King of Bengal was friendly to the Afghans rcUtl, n ’' 
and had given protection to Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 
whose daughter he afterwards married. The Bajpiits, 
though stunned by their late discomfiture, were power¬ 
ful still; and, though the kingdom of Malwa at that 
moment possessed little strength,—being in a state of 
deplorable confusion from the intestine factions that 
had long tom it to pieces, and made it a prey to its 
neighbours, — yet, in Gujrat, Behader Shah was fast 
rising into power, had added to his territories on every 
side, and, from the mere extension of his conquests, was 
likely soon to come into direct collision with the Em¬ 
peror of Delhi.* 

At such a crisis, the personal character of the prince character 
was a matter of deep importance. If we remove the ® n Hu ‘ niy ' 
glare of eulogy thrown over the actions of all Asiatic 
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sovereigns by the historians who wrote in tlieir own 
time, or hi that of their immediate descendants, we 
shall find that Humdyun, though a prince of lively 
parts and elegant accomplishments, brave, and on the 
whole of a humane temper, was volatile, fond of plea* 
sure, and deficient in those enlarged views so necessary 
for conducting the affairs of an extensive Empirej as 
well as in that decision and spirit of command, without 
which no prince can secure the respect and confidence 
of his subjects. 

One of Htim&yun's first acts was to assign jagirs to be 
held by his brothers. Kdmran he confirmed in the 
kingdoms of Kabul and Kandahar, which seem to have 
been bestowed on him by his father. To Aflkeri Mi rasa 
he allotted the province of Sumbhal; and that of Alwar 
or Me wit to Hindal MIrza. He confirmed his cousin 
Suleimfiu Mirza in the government of the little kingdom 
of Badakhshfm. His nobles, and the army, he con¬ 
ciliated, as is usual with Asiatic princes at the com¬ 
mencement of a new reign, by conferring on them 
titles, khihits, and other marks of honour, and by mu¬ 
nificent largesses- 

But the want of union among the brothers was not 
long of showing itself. No sooner did Kanirau, who 
was at Kabul, hear of his father’s death, than, disdaining 
the ample dominions he had enjoyed under Ms father, 
and in the possession, of which his brother had consented 
to confirm him, he consigned Kandahar to Asker i, col¬ 
lected an army, and, in the true spirit of brotherhood 
among Asiatic princes, inarched for Hindustan; under 
pretence of congratulating Ilumdyun on his accession, 
but in reality to try tile strength of his sword, and to 
see whether his own good fortune might not raise him 
to the throne of Delhi itself. Eumiyun, alarmed at 
the news of his motions, and harassed by the dangers 
that surrounded him, despatched an envoy to meet the 
Mirza, and to announce to him his Intention of adding 
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the countries of PeshAwer and Larnghan to the terri¬ 
tories which he already enjoyed. But Iv;mi rim's views 
were too extensive to be satisfied even with that con- 
cession. He crossed the Indus; and, having traversed 
the greater part of the PenjAb, drew near to Lahiir, the; 
capital. 

There lie found that Mir Tunis Ali, who had been 
the governor under Baber, was faithful to hi* trust, and 
adhered to HumAyum To have bestowed the time 
necessary for reducing the capital of the PenjAb by 
regular military operations, might have been fatal to 
Ids enterprise* To gain possession of it without delay 
therefore, KAmrtin resorted to stratagem. Having ar¬ 
ranged Ids plan, he one night affected to be violently 
offended with Kenicha Beg, one of his chief Amirs, and 
publicly, in the Derbdr, reviled him in the most harsh 
and unmeasured terms. Xext night the Beg fled from 
the camp with all his followers, and sought refuge in 
Lahiir. In those days of versatile and unstable alle¬ 
giance, suck a defection had in it nothing uncommon. 
Mir Tunis All, delighted to have gained a mail of so 
much consequence, went out of the city with an hono¬ 
rary procession to meet and welcome him. He after¬ 
wards treated the Beg not merely as a political, but us 
a personal, friend; gave him constant invitations to 
partake of the hospitality of his tabic, and made several 
social' und friendly parties for his amusement. KerAcha 
Beg coolly watched his time; till, one night, after a 
convivial entertainment at the 51 irs palace, where, iu 
oon&equence of the lateness of the hour, the soldiers, liad 
been allowed to go home to their quarters, he seized 
his opportunity, perfidiously took his host into custody, 
got possession of one of the gates, and despatched mes¬ 
sengers to Kamran to announce his success. The Mirzu, 
who had been waiting with much anxiety, no sooner 
learned the result of the stratagem, than he hastened 
to the gate with a strong force and entered Lahiir 
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without resistance. Mir Tunis All was then relieved 
from custody, and Kuinrun, wlio wished to give the 
whole proceeding the air, not of a conquest* but ot an 
ordinary assumption of the government, apologising to 
Tunis AH for the violence he unwillingly employed* 
asked him to enter his service* and to retain the office 
he had held. This the Mtr declined* and was allowed 
to leave the city and to join 1 lumnyun* 

After this first success* Kamran took possession of 
all the neighbouring provinces; so that, in a short, time* 
the whole of the Pen jab, as far as the Sutlej* acknow¬ 
ledged his authority. 

Still* however* as if nothing uncommon had occurred* 
and as if he had been acting all along like a faithful 
subject] he continued* by his ambassadors* to assure 
Hunniyun of his attachment and fidelity; and* at the 
same time, petitioned* in the humblest terms, to be al¬ 
lowed to hold the territory of which he had thus become 
possessed. The Emperor* who, before these trans¬ 
actions were brought to a conclusion* had become in¬ 
volved in troubles and difficulties on every hand, af¬ 
fected to accede cheerfully to a request, which lie could 
not without danger refuse* He signified his assent; 
and* to save appearances* ascrilied his large concessions 
to the tics of kindred which united them* and the wishes 
expressed by their late father* After some delay, a 
firman was accordingly issued* bestowing on Kaiunin 
the government of Kabul, Kandahar, ami the Penj&b j a 
grant which exalted that prince to the possession of 
dominions and power nearly equal to Ins own* K am- 
run, who had a turn for poetry* delighted with the 
success of his schemes of ambition* iu the fulness of his 
joy* addressed several odes to Humayurt, in which he 
exhausted all the powers of song to express Ids gratitude. 
The Emperor* either flattered by bis high-flown praises, 
or to gain time and to confirm him in his pacific dispo¬ 
sitions, farther rewarded the royal poet by bestowing 
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on him, what seetus a most imprudent grant, the rich 
province of Hissir-Firdaa 5 an acquisition the more ac- 
ceptablc to the Mirza as it lay nearly on the high road 
between his possessions in the Penjuband Delhi* Each 
probably attempted to deceive the other. At all events, 
u friendslup founded on such a basis could be neither 
sincere nor lasting* These transactions with Ktimrdn % 
which occupied a considerable part of two years, have 
been recorded in this place, to avoid interrupting the 
future course of the narrative. 

Before his relations with Kdinran began to bear a 
threatening aspect, Humiivun, about five or six months 
after his accession, had set out to besiege the strong 
fort of Kalinjcr, in Bandelkandf, the possession of 
which was necessary at once to strengthen It is frontier, 
and to open an easier communication between Mahva 
and his dominions on the Jarnna and the Ganges. 
The Raja of Kalinjer was probably in the interest of 
the Afghans, When Humdyun had blockaded the fort 
about a month, and had made some progress in his 
advances, he was alarmed by the information that Sul¬ 
tan Mahimid Lodi, supported by Biban Khan Jilwani 
and Sheikh Eayezid, the most eminent leaders of the 
Afghans, had again Invaded the provinces eaat of the 
Ganges, had taken Jmiupijr, and was overrunning the 
country in great force. Eager to meet the invaders, 
he proposed a treaty to the Raja of Kulinjer, who 
gladly gave a large sum of money to hasten his re treat*J 

Humiyun, on leaving Kalinjcr, directed his course 
to the eastward, crossed the (ranges, and reached the 


* Akbermma, f*S5—37-; Khali 
Khan. Some tpedmcnipf K-miritn's 
venva may lx- found hi thr Akber- 
Pama, f, 37- 

f The siege pf Kadinjer, accord¬ 
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town of Doura, when he was met by the Afghans In 
great force* A battle ensued, in which Slieiklt Bayexid 
was slain, and Sultan Mahmud and his Afghans com¬ 
pletely dispersed, as his friends affirmed, by the trea¬ 
chery of Shir Khan. Mahmud was soon niter expelled 
from the province of JuAnpur, and fled to Patna and 
Bengal, whence he never returned, and where he died 
a natural death.* 

The Emperor, having defeated this invasion, settled 
the country, and reinstated Sultati Juneid lb rids as 
his lieutenant in the government, returned to Agra, 
where, on the anniversary of his accession, he gave a 
grand entertainment, in the course of which, besides 
rich presents and other gratifications to his nobles, in 
elephants, jewels, &c., he is said to have distributed 
among the officers of his court and army no less than 
twelve thousand kldluts, or honorary dresses, two thou¬ 
sand of which were richly embroidered and ornamented 
with precious stones, f 

The most important object of policy for the Em* 
peror of Delhi at this moment, next to that of crushing 
the seeds of rebellion in bis own family and court, was 
undoubtedly to break in pieces the power still pos¬ 
sessed by the Afghans throughout India, and to become 
master, if possible, of the course of the Ganges, To 
secure these objects, the Emperor soon afterwards 
again took the field, and inarched towards the fort of 
Chunar, in the province of Beh&r, a place of extra¬ 
ordinary strength, and one of the most important 
positions on that river. It was now held by the cele¬ 
brated Shir Khan, who, since the defeat and flight of 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi, bad risen to the first distinction 

* KhnWt-ul-Towftlfkb. i. Sf£. on the river Si m,” probably an error 
In the translation of Joubef, tile of the transcriber fur Gumtl No 
battle u SSL ilI to have been fought on date la given* nor are Kulmjer or 
ihn banks of the Goompty. Mem. Juanpiir mentioned, 
of M LimjiyiLn, p.3. In the original, f Tab«k£t-i-Akbrn, f. 144.; Fe¬ 
lt it said to have been it ,f Iburch rbhu,., it. 7 
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among the Afghans, Formerly it bad belonged to 
Sultan Ibrdlmn, but soon after Ills defeat and death 
had submitted to Buber, as we have seen, and, by a 
series of events to be afterwards mentioned, had very 
recently passed into the hands of its present master, 
Hunj&yun, desirous both to possess the fort and to 
humble the owner, lmd sent a large force in advance 
to invest it, and now himself followed and laid close 
siege to it, at the head of a formidable army. At his 
approach, Shir Khan, leaving Ids sou, Jilal Khan, m 
the fortress with a strong garrison of trusty adherents, 
retired to the higher grounds, and hovered round the 
imperial camp, for the double purpose of harassing 
it and of succouring the besieged* After the blockade 
had lasted throe or four months, Ilumuyun, who, for¬ 
tunately for the Afghan chiefs, was surrounded by 
enemies, received intelligence, with some alarm, of the 
rapid progress made by Bebdder Shah, the King of 
tiujrAt, in M&lwa and Nagur* Shir Khan, seizing the 
favourable moment, sent ambassadors to the Emperor 
to sue for pence, to express the Khan's gratitude to 
the Emperor and Ms illustrious father, by whose pa¬ 
tronage he had attained his present rank; to make 
professions of submission, and such offers as, while 
they saved the dignity of the sovereign, left the Khan 
in possession of his stronghold, Ilumuyun, little dis¬ 
posed to protract a siege which might l>e drawn out 
to a very inconvenient length, and had already inter¬ 
fered with most important objects, concluded a capitu¬ 
lation with Shir Khan, who was perfectly willing to 
make ample promises, flattering himself, that when 
the imperial troops were withdrawn, it would cost him 
nothing to act as he pleased, and to pursue his own 
policy, unfettered by any flimsy treaty that had been 
forced upon him. A j>eace was, therefore, concluded, 
by the terms of which he agreed, that his son, Kutb 
Khan, should join the Emperor’s army, with a body 
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of Afghans; and the young prince, accordingly, along 
with Isa Khan Hijiib Birwuni, his viaier, did wait upon 
Huimiyun, and accompany him on his march into 
Gujrut While there, Shir Khan having found the 
time favourable for revolt, and Humdytm being busy 
reducing that province, Ivutb Khun contrived to make 
Iiis escape, and rejoined Ills father,* 

On relinquishing the siege of Chon&r, Jltimriyun 
returned to Agra, where he gave audience to an em¬ 
bassy that BehAder Shah hud sent, tor the purpose ot 
quieting any apprehensions which he might entertain 
in consequence of the rapid progress that prince was 
making in Maiwa, and in the Rajput territories. i his 
mission he received with much pleasure, as circum¬ 
stances rendered it important that his declared enemies 
should be as few as possible. He dismissed the ambas¬ 
sadors with every mark of distinction, and with as¬ 
surances of liis own pacific intentions, and turned 
himself to averting the dangers which threatened him 
in his own court and in the heart of bis dominions* 

The Emperor had long entertained a jealousy of 
Mohammed Zemin Mirza's ambitious projects, and now 
resolved to take away from him all means of carrying 
them into execution. It has been mentioned that he 
was the son of Badi-ez-zcmsin Mirza, and grandson of 
the famous Sultan H use in Mirza Boihra, of Khordsan. 
After his father's kingdom had passed into the hands 
of the Uzbeks, he had resided at the court of Baber, 
with whom he is said to have been a particular 
favourite, and bad married one of his daughters. He 


* Afcbt'r:n linia, f. IS.; 
iu pp. 110—113.1 Jouhcr, c. S,; 
Tar, Ktuifi Khan ; Tabialait-i-Ak- 
brri, f. 174.; Tar. Nisui»i* L SIS.; 
N bdbniimn Affihi f. SS.; I ar. Bed, 
{. 117, The Thbllfr, Ni^ibniimn, 
Ki-rishto, Kh/ifil Khan, mil the 
criminal lest of Jouht-r, call this 


young prince Kutb Khan. Abut- 
ful calls hi til Abdal Ucahid; and b 
followed in llic trainliLion ofJculH'r. 
The Kholtet-ul-TowarOth^ f, 27 5,, 
aolvi-a the rmislery, railing him 
u Kutb Kh.ui, gLmcnlly known ns 
AbtlibRahtd." 
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hud been bonomred with the moat important commands. 
Many of the northern Chaghatai chiefs, who formed 
the Kniperor'a great strength, had much influence in 
his court and filled the chief offices in the country, 
were attached to this prince. We have seen that, in 
the late reign, he held the government of Behir, I he 
events that preceded his imprisonment arc not known, 
with much certainty. Abulfnzi affirms, that lie formed 
a party and carried on intrigues in conjunction with 
Ids cousin, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, also a grandson 
of Sultan Husein Mirza, but by a daughter, as well as 
with Muhammad’s son, Ulugh Mirza, with whom at 
this crisis he rose in rebellion a second time, after 
having been once pardoned ; that, to check this revolt, 
Iium&yun led an army down the Ganges, and, when 
opposite to Bbujpur, sent a strong detachment across 
to the right bank of the river, under the command of 
Ills cousin, Yidg&r Nfisir Mirza, who defeated the 
rebels, and made Muhammed Zemin, Muhammed Sul¬ 
tan, and Will Khub Mirza, prisoners,* The narrative 
of other historians makes it more probable that the 
Emperor, acting on Ids belief or suspicion of their 
treasonable designs, bad arrested the first of these 
princes, in his government of Behar, by means of an 
armed force, before any rising took place, and after¬ 
wards seized the others as Ids accomplices. Muhammed 
Zemdn, on bis earnest professions of fidelity, was par¬ 
doned, and sent under the custody of Y&dgrtr Taghdi 
Beg to be imprisoned in Bidna ' f but he had not been 
long there before he wrought upon his keeper not only 
to allow him to escape, but to accompany him in his 
flight, lie reached the court of Bchndcr Sliah, where 
he was well received. Muhammed Sultan Mirza, with 
his sons, Ulugh and Shah Mirzas, when thrown into 
prison, were ordered to be blinded by the fire-pencil, 
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that so an end might be pat to their public life ; but, 
from the indulgence of the operator, it was so lightly 
applied that the structure of their eyes remained un¬ 
impaired* They, too, effected their escape from prison, 
about the same time, and hastened to Kanaiij, where 
Iduhammed Sultan soon sftw himself at the head of a 
respectable army of six thousand men,—Chaghatais, 
Afghans, and Edjpdta** 

While IIumayun was occupied at homo in dreamy 
speculations of false science, and by dangers within 
and without Ins court, which he found it difficult to 
avert, the King ofGujrat was pursuing his victorious 
career. So decisive wore the advantages which he 
gained over the Edna of Cheitiir, whom, after over¬ 
running Malwa, he now attached in Ids own dominions, 
that he was emboldened to advance and lay siege to 
Cheitur itself, the capital of the R&jput. The Rana, in 
his distress, despatched an envoy to ask succour from 
Huradyun, who could not see with indifference the 
rapid progress of a rival rendered more odious to him 
by the protection which he ostentatiously afforded to 
the refugees from Delhi. HumAyuu, thus invited, 
moved for war! with a considerable army, as fur as 
Gualidr; as if to assist the Kana, There he encamped 


* Briggs h n Ft; ft shta T ii. p. 7.1.; 
Khiifi Khan„ F +0*; TaSialtii oi-A k- 
In ri f fi 145. Ahulfazland Perish ta 
do not mention that .Muhunimed 
Zemnit was ordered to 1* blinded ; 
which the anther of the T&balciYt-i* 
Akberi, and of the TarikhA-Be¬ 
il ftiim (to. The former Bays, that 
ihcj did not injure the orgarkiioLion 
of tb# iris of hi* eye, so thmt he soon 
recovered hSi sight (F. J 45.} ; and 
is followed fey the Khohssot-ul-To- 
wirtthj f. 255. There were two 
modes nt that time employed in 
blinding princes, who wrnc lhe ob¬ 
jects of jealousy. By ihe one* the 


eye itself wis cut with ft lancet t 
by the other, a heated plate, or some- 
times t heated pencil of brass or 
iron was applied to it, Lill die right 
was destroyed. The latter was a fteti 
preferred in the r**e of princes, 
(line*?, the form of the eyeball hot 
being destroyed, the appearance of 
the countenance Was less injured. 
There is tome disagreement among 
historians as to the chronology of 
the.-e event*- I have folio tted the 
leading authorities in the way that 
teems to me brat fitted to reconcile 
this diffVrence. 
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for about two months, and despatched an ambassador chap, l 
to Behuder, to demand that lie should desist from his 
enterprise against Cheitur; am], at the same time, de¬ 
liver up the traitors who had tied from the Emperor's 
dominions. Neither demand was complied with; and 
the Emperor, with some loss of reputation, soon after 
decamped, being compelled by the necessity of his 
affairs to march toward Ju&npur and the Behtir pro¬ 
vinces, to repress new disturbances which bad arisen in 
that quarter. The liana, upon this, despairing of any 
effectual assistance, was glad to purchase the temporary 
retreat of Behdder Shah, by consenting to pay a large 
sum of money, and by sending him as a propitiatory 
offering, a celebrated crown and belt adorned with 
jewels of immense value *, and other costly presents. 

Iluindyun determined to employ the interval of quiet, Mesanr™ 
which this pacification promised to afford, in putting SS'of, 
an end to the perpetual invasions and insurrections of Ex¬ 
ilic Afghans of Behiir, and in punishing his own rebel- 


* These lit! sail I to have been 
the crown and regalia which Sultan 
Mahmud of Maiw* earned off from 
the tent of Kutb-Sh*h of Gujriit 
(a. ii. 6oti, Srfer 1, a. r». 1 t-'*!, 
Feb. C'>) r and which fell into ttie 
Lunds of TUna Sung* of Chcitur, 
on the defeat of Sultan Mahmud II, 
of Malua, about A. II. <)l'j (a P. 

15l9y FmahUi m pp, Sty. £fi3. 
it will be afterwards seep that., from 
Rehiider Shall, thr 1 )' were said to 
have ] E la Soli man the Mag¬ 
nificent, Emperor of CtrortantinopTt 

There mmi tome difficulty,, how- 
ever, in the transmission of these 
regalia. “ When Ram Sdnga de¬ 
feated Sultan Mahmud, and made 
him prisoner,' 1 says Buber, (Mem. 
p. " die Sultan had ou a 

splendid crown-cap and golden 
pirdie, which fell into the bands of 
the pagan, who. when he set Sul ten 
Mahmud at liberty, reliuUrd them. 


They were now with BikermajiL 
Hit elder brothcr, Ruttousi, who 
hiul iueeeciled Ins father as Bunn, 
an>l who was now in possession of 
Cbcitiir, had bcih to dt-Mre hit 
younger brother to deliver them up 
to him, which he refu sed to do. By 
the envoy*, who camp from hint to 
wait on me, be now sent me 1 " TQy. 
tendered?) “ this crown and golden 
gitdte, and asked Riana in exchange 
for Rinttmbdr," &ev We nowhere 
hear of their being regained from 
Bitter or lih mjeccasor. Yet the 
Mi rut-* Ahmedi, agreeing with or 
following Feriahtfl, makes Biker* 
majit**mother give this Vl'TV ,l waist- 
band and jewelled crown, which 
had, been captured from Mahmud 
Khilji L, of biilwo, when the Nana 
defeated him " to BelimTiT Stlah, to 
induce him to raise the siege. Bird’s 
tr.mrL p. S4L 
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lious nobles* For tliis purpose, having collected u large 
army, lie once more marched from Agra, and had 
reached Kiinir, In the district of Kalpi, on the Jamnn, 
when his progress was arrested by the intelligence that 
Behdder Shah hud again laid siege to Cheitur; and 
that, supported by him, T:ltdr Khan, the son of Sultan 
AM-ecUdin Lodi, the uncle and rival of the late Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, was advancing, at the head of a formidable 
army, to assert Ida father's claim to the throne of Delhi 
itself. lie hastened back to Agra, and took immediate 
measures for repelling the aggression, and for hurling 
back the danger on the head of 13 didder Shah whose 
success seemed now to threaten rain to the house of 
Tivimur, But, as Malwa and Gujrdt are soon to be¬ 
come the scene of important operations, it becomes 
necessary to interrupt for a while the course of the 
narrative, in order to give some idea of the political 
state of these countries at this period, 

* TitttLAt-UAkberi, f. 1 -15.; fV- f. 35—37. does mot mention the two 
rifihiiii il. 7-—71. The Atbcrnfimii, imtiihi' cntunpiaciit at GuaEiiir* 
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UEUADRR illAH. 

The kingdoms both of Mahva and Gujnit, at a former chap, n, 
penod, nearly a century and a half before the time of ’■ 
Humdyun, had been included in the kingdom of Delhi. ******** 
About the close of the fourteenth century, on the de- JbJ* n ™‘ r 
eh tie of the Toghlak dynasty, when the empire fell to 
pieces, many of the provinces, and among others Gujrrit 
and Mahva, became independent sovereignties. The 
insane violence and brutal cruelty of Sultan Muhammed 
von. n, c 
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Toghlak of Delhi had spread universal alarm over his 
dominions. Having, by his profusion, exhausted the 
treasury, he imposed taxes beyond what his subjects 
could bear, lie rigidly enforced them; and the land* 
holders and peasantry, to escape from his tyranny, tied 
to the woods and wastes* He tampered with the coin * 
and the distress and ruin, which in all circumstances 
follow an injudicious meddling with the currency, were 
soon experienced* He attempted to remove the popu¬ 
lation and city of Delhi to Doulatfibiid in the Dekhan; 
and thousands of the wretched inhabitants perished on 
the road and after tlicir arrival, of fatigue, want and 
misery m every shape. Famine, civil war, robbery, 
murder, and anarchy, all over his dominions, marked 
the close of his reign. Driven to desperation by mis- 
government, each district and province was forced to 
provide separately for its own safety; so that, from 
the mere necessity of substituting some kind of govern¬ 
ment for the misrule and rapine that prevailed, several 
new dynasties arose in the principal provinces of the 
empire. 

The nobleman who at that crisis rose to be King of 
Gujrai was Mozeffer Khan. His origin is uncertain. 
While some describe him ns having been the son of a 
low spirit-distiller, or water-carrier; others, with more 
probability, represent him ns the son of a Hindu chief 
converted to Muhammadanism,* The menial office, 
which he is said to have filled in the palace, argues 
little ‘ t as men of rank in all countries have been eager 
to fill offices nominally menial, about the person of the 
sovereign ; and Baber f, a judicious and careful reader 
of history, describes the employment to have been that 
of cupbearer. The disorders which at that period per¬ 
vaded India, and the consequent confusion and indis¬ 
tinctness in the narrative of the historians of the time, 


* FerLsiud, toL jv, jj. 3, 


t .Mem. p. 311. 
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leave ns rather uncertain as to the extent of CujrAt, chav il 
when its governor assumed the symbols of royalty, ‘ His 6ect 1 
capital was Nehi-wtila or Patnn ■ but what now forms 
the southern part of the province did not then belong 
to it* 1 he new King, however, an active and able man, 
speedily compelled the various Rajas of Kattiawrir, anti 
the western pen insula, to acknowledge his authority, 
und^ to pay tribute* He* likewise, turned his arms 
against the Raja of Eder, and expelled him from his 
dominions. 

Emboldened by tins success, he ventured at a future Kingdom of 
time to invade Malwa* That country had also re- **^ 
cently undergone a revolution, similar to what had oc¬ 
curred in Gujrat, and from the same causes. Dildwer 
Khan, a Ghiiri Afghan, from governor had become 
king; and Lis son Hosheng now reigned* A strong 
party, however, opposed his government, and called in ^ NttT ' 
to their assistance Mozeficr Shah of Gujrat, who readily 
marched to their aid. The hostile armies met near 
the ancient town of Dhrir in Malwa; and, after a des¬ 
perate battle, in which Mozeffer was wounded and 
Hoaheng unhorsed, victory declared for the invader; 
and Hosheng was forced to take refuge in Dhdr, where 
he was besieged, and soon after compelled to surrender* 

Mozeffer, leaving a part oi his army in Malwa, to retain 
it in subjection, returned with his prisoner to Gujriit. 

Rut he had hardly turned his back on his now conquest, 
when, the officers whom ho had left in command having 
made some burdensome exactions on the inhabitant^ 
the party that had called him in, who wanted an ally 
not a master, rose and expelled his troops, setting up a 
king of their own* This change of aflairs induced him Ajh ,. sn. 
to release Sultan Kosheng from confinement, and to A * p - 1j10(L 
send him, accompanied by a strong force, to assert his 
rights; and the different internal parties, tired of the 
evils which civil war had brought on their country, 

c 2 
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soon after united, and once more acknowledged IToshc ng 
as King of Mulwa. 

After the death of Mozefter Shah, several of his de¬ 
scendants increased the territory of Gujrdt. His grand¬ 
son, Ahmed Shah, n very distinguished prince, and the 
founder of Ahmedibdd, reduced under his power nearly 
the whole country that forms the present (.itijrdt, in¬ 
cluding the low lands to the south below the Ghats, the 
Northern Kokan, and the island of Bombay ; he forced 
the Rajas of the western peninsula, and other chiefs 
bordering on his dominions, especially the Raja of Cham- 
panic, who, it is affirmed*, could at that time bring 
sixty thousand men into the field, to pay tribute ; and 
he carried his victorious arms in different campaigns 
into KMndesh, and Mhtwo, the capital of which he be¬ 
sieged, Under him, and his immediate successors, 
Gujrit obtained a high degree of prosperity, 

\ hie of them, Mahmud Shah Bigam, was particularly 
successful. He besieged and took the strong and, in 
the opinion of the natives, impregnable hill-forts of 
Girruil or JYmagar, and of Champanfrf; he did much 
to consolidate the kingdom within j and without, he 
extended his marches in different expeditions, as far as 
the Indus on one side, and Doulntabad in the Dekhan 
on the other \ at the same time that lie carried on an 
active war, by sea and hind, with the Portuguese, 

IIis son, MozefTer Shah 11, maintained the glory of 
his arms. He restored the King of Mulwa to the throne 
of that kingdom, from which lie had been expelled by 
a combination of Rajput chiefs, taking Miindu from 
them by storm. To this prince, with the intervention 
of the short reigns of two of his brothers, Sultan 13c- 

* Ferifthu, iv. p. 66 . anil jor, a pan). Ferishta mentions 

■f It i« pretended tlut ihc ru- another and mnre prnbuthle origin, 
duedon of these two airung Hill- u«a*ely» iht colour of his tnus- 

forts j^avt: rise to Mabimids ftp- tflrfdos> 

peUatioa of Bi^ara. (from f *i, tto, 
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h&fer Shall had succeeded, ami now swayed the sceptre 
of Gujrdt* 

That kingdom had always an extraordinary influence 
over the neighbouring states; and could raise armies, 
and subsidise troops, with a facility apparently dispro- 
portioned to its extent. But few countries in the world 
arc more blest in u fertile soil and a favourable cl I mute; 
and the possession of the great emporia of Cambay, 
Bin, and Surat, besides other convenient harbours, had 
enriched it with the most active commerce of any 
portion of India* The greater part of the trade of that 
country with Persia, Arabia, Africa, the Red Sea, and 
Europe, besides an active coasting trade, passed through 
its harbours; and the various commodities imported 
from these regions were conveyed over Hindustan, and 
the north of the Dekhan, through its provinces, and by 
its merchants. The benefit of this trade overflowed 
upon the country, which became a garden, and enriched 
the treasury of the prince* The noble mosques, col¬ 
leges, palaces and tombs, the remains of which still 
adorn AhiueddMcl, and its other cities, to this day, 
while they excite the admiration of the traveller, prove 
both the wealth and the taste of the founders. 

The some circumstances which, on the decline of the 
Toghlak dynasty of Delhi, induced the governor of 
Gujrafc to assert his independence, had, as has been 
noticed, a similar effect on Dildwer Khan, the governor 
of Malwa; who also assumed the sovereign power in 
his capital of Dhur. We have seen his son Hosheng 
defeated and made prisoner, and again restored to his 
kingdom by the Sultan of GujnU. Ho&hcng < dmri was 
the founder of Mdudu. After his death, the intrigues 
in his court led to the murder of his successor ; and the 
sou of his prime minister was raised to the throne, 
under the title of Sultan Mahmdd Khiljh* He was an 

* H-tve the KhUji monarch* any They are generally ik-acribeti jl* 
connection with the Qhifji Afghiita ? Turks. 
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able prince; but the country, in consequence of the dis¬ 
sensions that always attend a change of dynasty, was 
harassed for some time by civil wars. The weakness 
of the kings of Delhi, at this period, enabled Sultan 
Mahmud to extend Ins dominions on different sides; 
and he reduced the important forts and districts of 
Bhltsa, Clianderi, and Hoshcngabad in Malwa. He car¬ 
ried Ills arms into the centre of the Rajput states, re¬ 
duced KanihclmCr in Me war, and besieged the mountain 
capital of Chcitur. He even aspired to the throne of 
Delhi, and engaged in war, not only with the King of 
Dujrdt, but with the kings of the l)ekhan, of KMndosh, 
and of Juan pur; with which last lie bad quarreled about 
the possession of Kalpi on the Jumna. He levied con¬ 
tributions on Kota and Bidna, and added Mandsur, Man- 
dcigar, Biindi and Rantarabdr to his dominions. At 
one time, be overran Gujrat ; but was finally defeated, 
near Ahmcdiibad, and compelled to retreat from that 
country. He was one of the most distinguished princes 
of his age; and, in his reign, Malwa attained the sum- 
mit of its power and glory. 

Much of the time of all the Musulman kings of India, 
and among others of the Sultans of Malwn, seems to 
have been employed in reducing to subjection the half- 
independent Hindu chiefs in or bordering on their 
states. The Musulmans had no hold of the country, 
but by military force. Their capital was a camp; and 
the different towns and forts that they occupied, were 
posts in an enemy’s country. The great mass of the 
population hud no sympathy with them, either in religion 
or civil policy* The popular religion was considered 
by their conquerors as a guilty idolatry, which it was, 
to a certain degree, sinful even £0 tolerate; and pious 
or bigoted princes were often led to persecute their 
pagan subjects. They had no general system for con¬ 
ducting their internal government. The will of the 
ruler, capricious and uncertain at best, but to which 
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there was no check, was tlie acknowledged rule** For¬ 
tunately, the old inhabitants were Strongly attached to 
their own system of village and district government, 
which remedied many of the evils of political neglect 
and oppression to which they were exposed; and they 
continued to be warmly devoted to such of their native 
chiefs as still maintained their authority in their here- 
difury states* As the Musuhnans extended their power, 
first by arms, and afterwards gradually by colonisation 
arid proselytism, the range of territory enjoyed by these 
little Hindu chieftains w T as gradually diminished, and 
the power of many of them was, in the end, altogether 
extinguished. The superiority of the Musuli ft a n s in¬ 
creased every day. The causes of this were various. 
They were strangers, and felt that their power, and in 
sonic degree their existence, in India, depended upon 
their mutually supporting each other. They were 
bigots to their religion, and this bigotry, which was in¬ 
creased by their being placed among infidels and hea¬ 
thens* whom they regarded as the enemies of God, and 
whose lands and w'ealth they willingly imagined were 
unjustly withheld from the true believer, whose natural 
portion they were, formed another bond of union* 
They had also a burning zeal for making proselytes, 
indifferent whether by argument or force; and their 
great power was naturally attended with great success* 
The Hindus, on the contrary, long divided, even under 
their own great monarchies, into petty principalities 
that had little intercourse with each other, but in the 
way of quarrel or hostility, had no principle of union, 
except in cases of intolerable oppression \ and that only 
against the immediate tyrant of the hour* Their prin¬ 
ciples of quietism led them to acquiesce in any govern- 
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book tv. ment once established; and though they might lose 
they could not gain by proselytism, since with them 
religion was a matter of birth, and every one was 
held to be bound for life to the class and faith in which 
be was born ; so that, by their tenets, no converts could 
be received. In war, too, the Muhammedans, who 
were not always braver than their Hindu enemies* 
owed their superiority to the same causes that have 
ensured success to the Europeans in modem times* 
They had more active energy of character, were more 
intelligent, were more ready to change their policy and 
their tactics as experience required; and had the un¬ 
speakable advantage of being constantly joined by new 
crowds of adventurers from Tartary, Persia, Arabia, 
and Afghanistan* These adventurers flocked to sup¬ 
port them, inspired with all the ardour, activity, and 
enterprise natural to men who had still their fortune 
to make, and whose minds and bodies were still un¬ 
enervated by the impatience of exertion, and the habit 
of self-indulgence which in India are almost inevitably 
generated by the physical and moral influences that 
surround those educated in the country. It is to bo 
remembered, too, that though the great majority were 
bold, hardy, ignorant, and unpolished adventurers, 
many of them were men of no mean class, gentlemen 
and scholars, some of whom had served in the wars of 
different countries; while others had their minds en¬ 
riched with all the literature, both of the Tiirki nations 
and of Persia and Arabia* This literature, which we 
are too apt to despise, while totally ignorant of its 
nature and extent, however defective in some of its 
branches, if measured by the standard of modem Eu¬ 
rope, was yet extremely valuable; not only as affording 
some acquaintance with the positive sciences and arts, 
but as, to a certain degree, counteracting the harsh 
bigotry of the Mohammedan religion. It had a ten¬ 
dency to open and refine the reason and imagination 
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by tbe ample stores of history, as well as of inoral truth 
and ingenious speculation, which it possessed; while 
its poetry, enriched and animated by the genius of such 
writers as Ferdausi, Hafez, Sadi, and Jami,—names 
that fall dead on a western ear — displayed an enthu¬ 
siasm, a sublimity, and a grace, to which the west, since 
the most favoured ages of Greece and Rome, had no¬ 
thing to compare. These new comers constantly in¬ 
fused a fresh spirit of ardour and enterprise into the 
descendants of their countrymen, whom they found in 
India; they generally occupied the higher offices; and, 
in several instances, on a change of dynasty, were ele¬ 
vated to the throne. The Musulmans, inflamed by the 
spirit of political and military adventure, were gene¬ 
rally on the otfensive, an invaluable advantage; the 
Hindus, with the inertia common to their character 
and cherished by their religion, and with the passive¬ 
ness often found in old establishments, acted merely on 
the defensive. Of these foreigners, in Hindustan in 
general, the Turks and Moghuls, the Afghans and 
Persians, were most numerous; while, in Gujnit and 
the Dekhan, the adventurers of these races were often 
counterbalanced by the Abyssinians and Arabs. These 
observations may serve to account for the nearly uni¬ 
form success and progress of the Muhainmedan arms, 
with a few remarkable exceptions to be afterwards 
noticed. In Malwa, nearly all the great chiefs were 
Hindus; many of them Rajputs, the bravest of the 
Hindus, who have more feeling of common origin than 
usually belongs to their countrymen. 

The reigns of the son and grandson of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Khilji were chiefly remarkable for the disgusting 
sensuality and wanton cruelty of these princes. That 
of Sultan Mahmud II. was more important. The 
valour and activity that characterise usurpers had 
now, after several generations of regular succession, 
given way to the incapacity and ignorance of life aud 
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business, that aie the lot o£ hereditary princes, when 
educated under ambitious ministers, and confined to 
the pleasures and amusements of the haram. Sultan 
Mahmud, a weak prince, but personally brave, was 
raised to the throne by his father’s will ami the influ¬ 
ence of the minister, Moh&fez Khan; though he had 
two elder brothers. The Sultan soon felt that he was 
a mere puppet in the hands of a party, who sought to 
govern in his name* He had ambition enough to wish 
to deliver himself from this thraldom, and to assert his 
authority. For that purpose, he fled from the palace } 
and thus, for a time, escaped from the personal re¬ 
straint to which he had been subjected. Alarmed at 
this manifestation of an unexpected spirit, Mohdfez 
Khan attempted to throw down the idol he had raised; 
and placed Mahmud’s immediate elder brother on the 
throne, under the name of Muhamnied Shah* Sultan 
Mahmud was, at first, supported in asserting his au¬ 
thority only by the Persians, Arabs, and Abyssi ni am 
immediately about the court; but, as these foreigners, 
though numerous and personally brave, had not been 
long enough settled in Malvva to establish any extern 
sive influence among the natives, and so depended 
chiefly on their individual numbers and vigour, he 
must have sunk under the power of his rival, had he 
not been opportunely joined by Med ini II ao or Kai, a 
powerful Rajput chief, who brought over to his cause 
not only the force of his own tribe, but the support of 
the great body of the Hindu population ; the example 
of so eminent a leader being followed by many other 
men of rank and consequence. Moh&fez, and his king, 
Muhamnied Shah, were in the end driven out of Malwa; 
and took refuge, first In Coy rat, and next in l>crar. 
But this did not restore the country to repose; for, on 
the death of the eldest brother of Mahmud, a party 
declared Ins son Mahsda king, under the title of 
Hosheng. This prince, however, seeing no prospect of 
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success, soon gave himself up to Sultan Mahmud, who j L 

had thus the satisfaction of having one of his rivals in —— 
liis power, while the other was driven into exile. These 
events were passing, between that important period of 
Baber's life when he was driven from FerghAna, and 
that when he once more attempted the conquest of 
Transoxiana, after the defeat and death of Sheihdui 
Khan. 

But though Mahmfid thus became the only sovereign 
in Mulwu, Ills throne was far from being secure; for 
while Med ini Rao, Iris prime minister, managed every- 
thing with absolute authority, the jealousy which al¬ 
ways subsisted between the Rajput and Musulman lords 
was not abated* The former, — from meeting together 
at court, instead of residing as formerly detached in 
their little principalities; and from their reliance upon, 
and pride in, the talents of the minister,—had gained 
more of that principle of cohesion, which is as necessary 
for the permanence of political as of physical bodies, 
than is usually attained among Hindu chiefs* The 
Mohammedan lords, on the other hand, mourned to see 
their king and the country directed hy Ragans. To 
remove this grievance, a confederacy was formed among 
them, under Bohjat Khan, then the chief of Clidnderi; 
in which the pagan Rais of Gondevdna were induced to 
join. Mediui Ran, however, who did not slumber, was 
successful in detaching from the league Sekander Khan 
of R hi Isa, one of the principal confederates. Alarmed 
at this detection, the Musulman lords invited the exiled 
Muhammed Shah Cb&nderi, that they might once more 
oppose him to his younger brother, Sultan Mahmud* 

But still, even with the assistance of his name, finding 
th cm selves unable to cope with Moduli Rito, they called 
in Sultan Sekander Lodi of Delhi, and Mozeffer Shall 
of Gujrat *, resolved, at any cost, to check this Hindu 
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influence, ami to defend the Muhwmnedans, now over¬ 
borne by the power of the Kajpute. 

The King of Delhi, Sultan Sekander Lodi, glad of 
so favourable an opportunity of extending hi* influence 
over the kingdom of Malwa, sent a body of twelve 
thousand cavalry, under ImAd-ul-mulk Lodi, to assist 
Muhnmincd Shah; while, on the side of Gujrat, Mozef&r 
$hnh, at the head of an army, entered the country, and 
advanced us far as DhAr. At the same time, Sekander 
Khan of Bhilso, who had lately joined the Sultan, once 
more revolted and sided with the confederates. Med ini 
Hao, undismayed by the dangers that encompassed him 
on every hand, resolved to bend his chief force, in the 
first place, against him whom he regarded as the most 
formidable opponent. While he despatched an army 
against Sekander Khan, to keep him in check, he him* 
self marched to meet Mozeffer Shah, who had now ap¬ 
proached Hindu; engaged and defeated him, and drove 
him back into his own country. Against Sekander of 
rditlsu, his arms were less fortunate; for the general 
sent to oppose him hal ing fallen at the close of a suc¬ 
cessful action, Sekander rallied his broken troops, and 
totally defeated Mahmud's army, thus deprived of its 
leader.* 

Medini Rno, on his return from his campaigns against 
the troops of Qujrdt, neglecting, for the present, Se- 
kunder Khan, who after his victory had retired to 
Siviis, advanced to meet the more important invasion 
that threatened him from Chdnderi* The force there 
collected was led by his rival Mohdfez Khan, accom¬ 
panied by Muhammod Shah; and was composed of the 
disaffected nobles of Malwa, and the Delhi auxiliaries. 
The hostile armies approached, and lay opposite to each 
other, neither party being In haste to bring the contest 
to a (hud issue, by hazarding a decisive battle- At this 
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crisis, the prince, M&hsdft (Hosheng II, ) f who was in cb.vp.il 
Sultan Mali mild’s camp, and Sadr Khan, an officer of f!ZLi 
great rank and consideration, deserted and joined the 
invaders; carrying along with them a large body of 
cavalry. By this defection the affairs of Sultan Mahmud 
seemed to be brought to the brink of ruiti. Fortunately 
tor him, however, the general in command of the auxi¬ 
liaries of Delhi, presuming too much upon the value of 
Ids sendees, and mistaking the feelings of those whom 
he Came to succour, insisted with Bohjat Khan of Chan- 
deri, the chief of most influence among the insurgents, 
and the real leader of the revolt, that the public prayers 
should be read in the name of Sultan Sekander Lodi, 
as the supreme sovereign. This he absolutely refused 
to admit. Besides such attachment as he may have 
had to Muhammcd Shah, for whom he was fighting, Ids 
own power, and that of the other confederate nobles, 
rested on the weakness of their King* and they were 
little disposed, by acknowledging a more powerful 
prince, to resign all their own importance. Tills pro¬ 
duced a coolness, which was followed by Bohjat Khan’s 
withdrawing himself from the camp of the allies, Sultan 
Sekander probably discovered that Malwa was not yet 
ready to full into his hands, and the Delhi auxiliaries 
were soon after recalled. In the extremity to which Thriraue. 
he, in his turn, was reduced by these losses, Muhammed '™' 
Shah, resolving to strike a bold coup-de-main) de¬ 
spatched a strong body of his troops, by a circuitous 
route, to surprise Jlandu. But this detachment was 
overtaken and defeated; and Mohai’ez Kb an, who con¬ 
ducted it in person, was slain. In spite of this disaster, 
however, Muhumined Shah and Bohjat Khan, who had 
again joined him on the retreat of the Delhi troops, 
succeeded, by the intervention of Sheikh Ouha, a holy 
man, in concluding a peace with Sultan Mahmud; by 
which Raisen, BhiLsa, and Dhatnoni were assigned to 
Mohammed Shah, as a provision for his support, at the 
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same time that a general amnesty was granted to all 
his followers ; and Mcdini Eao was glad thus to 1>c aide 
to put an end to hostilities, which exhausted the king¬ 
dom and endangered iis independent existence. 

To conclude the history of this little kingdom, some 
years after these transactions, Muliammed Shah died, 
leaving a son Ahmed Shah, Sultan IbrAhim Lodi, who 
had now succeeded his father in the throne of Delhi, 
and who professed to bo the ally and protector of the 
prince, carried him off, and committed the charge of 
his forts to such persons as lie supposed to be in his 
own interest, Wlien Edna S&ngn, the head of the Hindu 
interest, advanced to attack Sultan Ibrahim, the go¬ 
vernor of these strongholds, being much more attached 
to the Rajputs than to Delhi, revolted; and all these 
places, with Chdnderi and many other towns, fell into 
the hands of the Edna, who bestowed them on his 
allies, the leading RftjpiU chiefs of Malwa. Raison 
and Bbilsa he gave to Sihih-ed-din; and Chonddri to 
Medhu Rao.* 

The conclusion of a peace, and the discomfiture of 
the Musulman confederacy, had left Medini Eao and 
the Rajputs all-powerful at the court of Malwm They 
filled the principal offices with their dependents; the 
royal guards were composed entirely of Rajputs. An 
unsuccessful attempt made to secure M&ndu for the 
Mohammedan interest by revolt, gave a colour for re¬ 
moving the few Moslems who still continued to hold 
any charge of importance. Except the personal ser¬ 
vants of the king, about twenty in number ft few were 
left in any situation of trust The king either taking 
an alarm at these proceedings, or wrought upon by 
the complaints and representations of the discontented 
Musulmaus about, his person, resolved for once to act 
with vigour and to dismiss bis Rdjput troops. This 

* FcTishm, Tot, it. p. *siy*, two lumdml. 
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would have been no easy task even for the ablest prince, chap. it. 
The mode of doing it adopted by Mahmdd, proved only S£OT L 
bis weakness and ignorance, ft is usual, in many 
parts of India, when a master discharges a servant of 
some consideration, with whom be wishes to part on 
friendly terms, to present him, as a mark of his good 
will, a little betel-nut and lime wrapped up in a leaf *, 
as is done to a guest when taking leave. As the 
Rajput troops amounted to forty thousand, the king 
ordered that number of packets of pthi to be prepared, 
and sent in baskets to Medial lino, that be might pre¬ 
sent them to the troops, and at once dismiss the whole 
army. The Rajpiits, inflamed at the indignity, called natK« m . 
upon Medini Kao to depose Mahmud, and at once to llEcdj 
elevate his own son, the RdkRdian f, to the throne. 

The minister, by his influence, contrived to suppress 
this mutiny; but Mahmud, tired of the restraint under 
which he felt himself and too pusillanimous to resort 
to any politic or manly measure, — with dastardly im¬ 
becility attempted, by means of bis household servants, 
to assassinate Medini Rao and Sftlbhan, his principal 
ministers. Salbhan fell murdered under their bknvs; 
but Medini Kao escaped, severely wounded. Xo sooner 
did the troops hear of this violent outrage, than they 
rushed to the palace, which they attacked; but were 
repulsed by the personal bravery of the king and his 
immediate attendants; and were once more appeased 
by Medini Rao, who was, to appearance, again received 
into favour. + Mahmud, however, not long after, con¬ 
trived to escape from the palace, with but a few atten- £***« m 
dants; and made good his way into Gujrat. G, ' )r * L 

From Gujrat, he soon returned, accompanied by *►■••**» 
Mozeffer Shah, then king of the country, at the head of 
a powerful army. Medini Kao, though deprived of 
that authority which in monarchical countries attends 

* P*»-»npAri. J TalM^t-j-Akberi, f. F5S. } Ft- 
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non* IT. the name of king, took active measures to sustain his 

-- cause. He left his son to defend Mandu, and himself 

hastened to meet the invadera in the field; hut, soon 
finding himself too weak to oppose the army of the two 
11Li reiiior- kings, with any hopes of success, lie retreated; and, 
having reinforced the garrison ot Mandu, proceeded to 
Cheitdr, to solicit succour from Rana Sanga, at that 
period the chief of the R&jput race. The allied soye~ 
reign advancing, took L>hdr ; and then besieged Man- 
rea lu which, in the course of a lew days, surrendered on 

terms ; but the terms were broken by the besiegers, the 
place attacked and carried by surprise, and nineteen 
thousand Rajputs, without discrimination of age or sex, 
are said to have perished, -— numbers falling in thejV>/nar 
or voluntary massacre, by which the sack of the place 
was accompanied.* Mozeficr Shah, having reinstated 
Sultan Mahmdd in his capital, returned to Guji at, leav¬ 
ing (in auxiliary force behind him under Asot R.han- 
Ibit though Sultan Mahmud was thus restored to his 
capital and the adjoining provinces, a large portion of 
Malwa was still hostile to him, Medmi Kao possessed 
Ghanderi and Gagrown ; while Silah-ed-diu held bhilsa, 
Jtaisen, and Sarangpiit, same of the most important 
forts and districts of Malwa, While these chiefs were 
nearly independent* or dependant rather on the Rana 
than' on Mahmud, their extensive territories could 
tip *nacn hardly be reckoned parts of his kingdom, Sultan 
Mahimid resolved, therefore, to reduce them to obe- 
R^imta. dicnce; and led his own troops and his Gujrdt aux¬ 
iliaries against Gagrown, which ho besieged, 

Med ini Eai, having been joined by Rina Singa from 
Choitdr, advanced with a formidable army to its assis¬ 
tance. On hearing of this movement, Mahmtid raised 
the sie^e, and made several days march to meet him. 
On the last of these days, the Sultan, after a long 

* Fetisht* mate* the J«t wMth m the 
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i«i!trdj r Came to his ground about seven kos tram the chap, m. 
enemy. liana Sjinga, however, who hud heard of his 5I ^‘ *■ 
approach, and who was determined to attack him while 
his troops were fatigued and in disorder, mounted and 
moved forward. As he approached the camp, he came 
upon scattered parties of Mahmtid’s men ; hut, even 
when lie had reached the main army, found all in dis¬ 
order, and no regular opposition was attempted. It 
eon id hardly be called a battle. Thirty-two of the 
chief nobles of Majwa fell in the contest and rout that VUln,u<1 ' 
ensued ; as did Asof Khan, and hundreds of the Gujrht 
auxiliaries. Sultan Mahmud himself was taken pri¬ 
soner, after an obstinate resistance, in which Im re¬ 
ceived several wounds, lie was, as we have seen, 
generously treated by liana gdnga, and restored to Ids 
kingdom ; partly, perhaps, by the influence of Medini 
Kao, But, as Medini Kao, SiMh-ed-dm, and Sekander 
Khan of SivAs, besides a number of small chiefs, re- fl-nd lit*- 
tained their possessions; and, as Rrina Singa had him- 
selt seized upon many districts, insomuch that not 
above a tenth part of the kingdom of MoJwa remained 
in tlie Sultan’s hands, the revenues of the state were 
mhem bly i m pa i red. Indced, it was genera 1 ly believed 
that the Rrina was restrained from occupying the whole 
kingdom only by respect for the power and influence of 
Mozeffer Shah,* 

But the imprudence of Sultan Mahmud soon involved Bcbi&r 
bun in new dangers. On the death of Mozeffer Shah, 

BehAder Shah, after two reigns of only a few months' ***■ 
duration, succeeded to the throne of GujrAt; and " ^ 
Cliand Khan, his younger brother, tied to Mindu, 
where he was entertained by Mahmud. Attempts 
were made to engage in his cause the Emperor lkiber, 
who, by this time, had gained possession of the throne 
ot Delhi; and a correspondence was carried on between 

* Tfth, <lkh, f. 4.i7- J Frrtfhta* it. p. 3fi2, 
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BOOK rf, Delhi and Mdndu, for that purpose. Information of 
-—-— this reached Behdder, who smothered, his resentment 
for the moment, but resolved to take the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity to revenge the injury. 

im*rin About two years afterwards, Baber hitnsell appeared 
on the stage of Malwn. After lie had defeated Ran* 
*-» Vm. he turned his arms against Medini Kao* the 

chief supporter of the RAjput interest in Malwa; and 
took by storm CMndAri, the seat of his power, with 
the slaughter of all its defenders, and of that eminent 
mao himself. He restored it to Ahmed Shah, Mu* 
hammed Shah 1 ® son, whose cause he affected to espouse, 
Leaving a *' governor over him/ It was the Emperor s 
intention to have followed up his success by reducing 
Bhilsa, Raisen and Sarangphr, the Chiefs hip of Silah* 
ed-din, and then to have marched to CUeithr to attack 
the R&nn in ids capital; but this plan he was forced to 
abandon, by insurrections, which made his presence 
necessary in the eastern provinces.* 
iu™ H.u- At this period, ihina Sanga died, and was succeeded 
by his son Rina Ruttonad. Sultan Mahmiid, thinking 
shah trt tins a favourable opportunity to recover what he had 
lost, with that spirit of restless incapacity ’which marked 
his character, sent an army to attack and plunder the 
new Kama’s territories. Ruttonsi, in revenge of this 
injury, marched into his dominions; upon which the 
Sultan advanced from Saningpur to oppose him. Here 
he summoned to his standard Silab-ed-dm (with whom 
, H he had, a few years before, been at war; and whom he 
■** □. i5’^ had even deprived of Sarangpur) and Moyin Khan, the 
adopted son of the late Sekander Khan of Siviis. He 
now, when too late, attempted to conciliate these chiefs. 
On Moyin Khan he conferred the title of Maenad Khun, 
and presented him with a scarlet pavilion ; to SilAh- 
cd-din he gave some additional villages, near his various 


* Babe/i Mtfrm. p. 377i 370- 
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jiigirs, But the Sultan had erased to command their 
confidence ; and these noblemen, — believing that the 
favours conferred upon them were intended to serve a 
present purpose, while his hatred was in nothing 
abated, and that they had every thing to apprehend 
from his intrigues, — soon after left his camp and joined 
the Ran a. Meanwhile, Be hade r Shah, seizing the op¬ 
portunity lor which he had been in wait, of prosecuting 
his revenge, hat! also entered Mai wo, Tire Ran a, with 
the Mahva chiefs who had joined him, marched towards 
the King of Gujrfit, that all might act. in concert- 
Sultan Mahmud, filled with alarm at this revolt and 
double invasion, sent to Behtlder Shah, professing his 
readiness to wait upon him; but, under various frivolous 
pretexts, constantly put off the time of meeting. Be- 
hader, at length, aware of his insincerity, pushed on to 
Mandu, his capital, into which the Sultan had thrown 
himself; and, after a short siege, took it by escalade. 
Mahmud fell into his hands, and waa at first treated 
with respect; but three days afterwards, on some of¬ 
fence, real or pretended, Behider Shah proclaimed him- 
self King of Malwa; and next day sent off the Sultan, 
in chains, with twenty of his sons, under an escort of 
an hundred horse, to be confined in the hill-fort of 
Cham paid r. But the escort that attended him being 
attacked, near Dokad, during die night by a party of 
BbiIs, he was put to death by his guard, to prevent a 
rescue. This event occurred only three months after 
HumAyrm had mounted the throne.* 

* Ferkhu, in liu’ History of tliAt in the Titbxkiiie Alfc- 

( roL \y. p. fixes the heri, and by Feriihta in ih* Hlatory 

dare of the storming of M&rulu, an of Gajrat (vol. fc T p. 1IS + ). Iei the 
tbe p Shibim, *, it* c : 3^ (22 Moy, HiflorY of Kiimtenh (vaLiv L p,#lO.| J , 
a. it. ISiJlfj. This t4H hunlly be FeruhlA senni to plue the redaction 
Corrrtt, m Baber, f Mem. p. 37d.) of Mfindtij anil, consequently, the 

Mobatrcm f Jan. 5]H'at£tt death of Sultan Mahmud, in a. n, 

of Sul ton M nh in bd u s till in M lituJu. I A. n. 1 ), The M imt-u 

Tht real ihtle i K probably >. u* 03?* Abiliedl ( Bird’s tr.iu.sl, p.2:fl5.) inaU-s 
^buhiiii f), ( a. it. ifkSt, March 8}* the emralade of Mirutu tale jdare 
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BelijidcT Shah am] Rrina Rut toil si now overran ail 
MaTwa. The capital, with the western and northern 
provinces, Bell rider added to his dominions. The Rrina, 
on the other hand, seems to have added little to Ms own 
immediate territories; but the Malwn lords, who had 
espoused his interest, and who, for some time before, 
laid acknowledged his authority, he confirmed in the 
possession of Rdiscti, lUutambor, Sfcfimgpur, and several 
other extensive districts. 

The ambition of Beh rider, nourished by success, was 
not to l>e restrained by conventions and treaties. 
Silalue&din or Silhadi was too powerful a subject not 
to be viewed with jealousy; and he determined to ruin 
him. That chieftain*:s son, who was in Eelmdcrs camp, 
was sent to invite his father to wait upon the King, 
who wished to consult with him before returning to 
Gujrrit.* The Rajput, leaving Ids son in l join, met 
Belaider Shah near Dhdr. That prince entered the 
fort, accompanied only by Silbitdi, whom he there 
treacherously seized, with the two Rajputs by whom 
the chief was attended. One of them, laying his hand 
on bis dagger, drew it, and prepared for resistance. 
« Forbear,” said the chief, “it is me whom you are 
killing. 11 “ Twus in your defence it was drawn,” said 
his faithful follower \ ^ but, since my act endangers you, 
thus l slay myself, and escape the misery of seeing you 
a prisoner.” With these words, be inflicted on himself 
several mortal wounds, u and so,” says the Musulmun 
historian,went to hell.” Behrider's pretext for this out¬ 
rage, and for his quarrel with Siluloed-dm, wm that the 
pagan had in his seraglio several Mohammedan women, 
and even some ladies of the hurain of a deceased Sultan. 


SO Stifbfoi, (a. n, cj37) iTitl the 
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Ihe King, after getting Sihdi-cd-dm into his power, 
entered hi a dominions, imd, with little opposition, 
gained possession of Ujein, Sarangptir, and Bhilsa. He 
finally besieged the brother and one of the sons of that 
chief in the strong fort of Baisen, which contained also 
his wives and family, and, after a long siege, reduced 
it to the greatest distress. 

Silhadi, though in captivity, mid even, it is said, com- 
peiied to renounce his own religion fertile Moslem creed, 
moat keenly sympathised with his a Me ted subjects. 
Seeing no prospect of relief from an army sent to his 
assistance by Kan a Button si, a prince far inferior in all 
respects to ids illustrious hither, and in which his own 
son Bbopat served with the shattered remains of Jus 
force, was compelled to seek relief in submission or 
despair. A capitulation was at length entered into, on 
condition that the fort was to be given up, but that the 
lives, liberties, and honour of all who were in it should 
be i\'£pe< ted, and that Silah-ed-diii was to be set at large* 
That chieftain asked permission to enter the ton for (he 
purpose of bringing out the females of his household, in 
terms of the treaty. Here lie had to sustain the re¬ 
proaches of his wife, Durgfiwat), a daughter of hhm 
^iingu, who, distrusting any .Moslem promises, declared 
her resolution to die free and unblemished* and con¬ 
cluded her invectives by setting fire to a pile that she 
had reared, which consumed in its dames the palace 
and seven hundred beautiful females that were in the 
ha ram, SNali-ed-diu himself stung to madness, put on 
his armour, and, accompanied by his brother, ruslu-d 
out with their devoted followers, and died the death of 
Kajpiits. Behider bestowed l&iiscn, with Bhilsu and 
Chanderi, on Alem Khan JiMl-Khau Jigat* a noble- 

The M i^tr Ahmctfi rjlli him fhe begtanfogcf his brotliff ?wfian 
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nmti T who had lately held the government of Kalpi, 
under Baber j but who had subsequently fled from that 
place, and renounced his allegiance.* Having thus 
strengthened liis power in Malwa, Bchader returned in 
triumph to his hereditary dominions- 

Besides his conquests in Malwa, Behiider Shall had 
extraordinary success in other quarters. He inarched 
through the territories of his nephew, Miran Mohammed 
Khun, the prince of Kandesh, to succour Jimid-ul-Mulk, 
the King of Beriir, when attacked by the kings of Beder 
and Ahmednagarf; and, driving the invaders before 
him, advanced by dYdna to Doulalabad. He compelled 
Burhitn Niz&rn Shah to acknowledge Mm ns King of 
AImiedliagar, as well as Gujrdt; and to read the public 
prayers in his name. He gained some important ad¬ 
vantages over the Portuguese, who in tested his domi¬ 
nions. He was fond of state, and affected much [H>rnp 
and splendour, both in his court and camp. His armies 
were numerous, and the Prince of Kandcsh, and the 
King of Ber&r, served in them with their auxiliaries; 
as did the legitimate Prince of Malwa, who was allowed 
or compelled to attend his court.J 


* Huber's Mem. p. 37S.; Fc- 
linhb, vol, iv. pp. 270. I1S. 

f Brio's Fcrtshia, vol. ill. p, 
4Sg.; vol. iv. p. 112. 
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STORM AS® SACK OF C LIE ITU R IW BEUIDEH SHAH.-THE ARMIES 
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Entrench themselves,—distress in tmoimfr camp.—flight 
OF THE EUKj -1JIS TROOPS PLUNDERED AND PCRSCEft.—INVEST¬ 

MENT OF ItANDO. —DESCRIPTION OF THAT CAPITAL. — OVERTURES 
OF IIEUADE.1L,— MANOR ESC ALADED. — BEHADER ESCAPES TO OHJIiIt. 

— MASftU PLUNDERED 1ST THE IMPERIALISTS*-IIUMATLX SUPREME 

IN MAXWA* 


The destruction of the kingdom of Malwa, naan inde¬ 
pendent stfltCj entirely changed the political relations 
which had subsisted between the rulers of Giijrdt and 
Cheitur. Formerly, they were often allies ‘ t hencetbr- 
ward 3 they of necessity became direct rivals* The spoils 
and provinces of that extensive country were the prize 
for which both contended. In this contest, the means 
which they employed to attain their objects were diffe¬ 
rent.. The King endeavoured to occupy the country 
directly by his own troops; the Kami, to secure an 
ascendency ^by the intervention of chieftains of great 
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luctil Influence* The wealth and commercial prosperity 
of Gujnit enabled Rchuder Shull to bring into the field 
n large regular army and a powerful artillery; the 
Rana's gallant followers were ever prepared to sacrifice 
their lives for their chief or their tribe, in the day of 
battle, but they had no means of keeping the field for 
any great length of time, or of securing permanently 
such conquests as they made, A battle being gained, 
or a city stormed and pillaged, they were eager to 
return to their homes, with their glory and their plun¬ 
der* The constitution of the ltdjput states, a con¬ 
federacy of tribes or of little chieftains, was little suited 
for retaining distant possessions* 

The attack of Rehiider Shah on Silah-ed-dm had 
brought the liana into the field, in his defence. Rut 
the Rajput army were no longer directed by a warrior 
like K&na Sanga, Edna Ruttonsi, after a short reign, 
had yielded the sword of command to his brother Biker* 
inajit + # This impolitic prince, having disgusted the 
chiefs, who formed the strength of his armies, could 
offer but an imperfect resistance to the attack of Be¬ 
ll Ader; who now, flushed with victory, invaded Ids 
territories, year after 3 ear. In the summer after the 
death of Sihih-ed-din, following up his success, he re¬ 
duced the important fortress of GAgrown, and sent an 
army to besiege Rail t amber. Though compelled to 
hasten back to Din, to check the encroachments of the 
Portuguese on his coasts, he next season returned to 
Malwat inarched victorious tlirough its provinces; and, 
not only wrested from his rival the conquests made by 
Rdna Siinga in that kingdom, but even advanced into 
the Edna’s hereditary dominions, and besieged him in 

* The period of the death of neons. As Colonel Tod ullonrg 
Kuttonsi, arid accession of Btkcrmii- Kuttomi a reign of tive years, and &n 
jii, k not wellknown. The Milfab he iurended the raasnid in a. u* 
men historians do not fix it; and p34 a his death may be placed a * h. 
the chronology of tbr It,1j puts thetn* 
st ives is In j;< fiemE ifUirrtiU’lv erro- 
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Cheitur itself. We have seen, that, in spite of the 
march of the Emperor Hum&yun, as far as GudMr, to 
his assistance, the liana was compelled ig nonunion sly 
to purchase, at a high price, the retreat of the King of 
Gujr&t' 

These continued successes added fuel to the naturally 
ambitious temper of Beh&der. He and Hum&yun had 
now become neighbours, and the events of the last 
campaign had shown that they must inevitably soon 
come to a collision. The Jung of Gujrat, indignant 
that his prey should have been wrested from him, 
looked round for means to occupy and injure the Em¬ 
peror ; ami they were not wanting. 

Many Afghdn Amirs, and other refugees from Delhi 
and the eastern provinces, who had been driven ill to 
exile by the successes of Baber, had fled to his court 
for shelter, Sultan Bchiider, who had himself been a 
fugitive from Gujrat at the time of Baber’s invasion, 
and who had spent some time in exile at the court of 
Sultan IbrtiMm Lodi, as well as at Juan pur, stood in 
too great awe of the late Emperor to hazard any hostile 
proceedings during his lifetime. But after the succes¬ 
sion of liuroiyun, he was incessantly urged by Tattlr 
Khan Lodi, arid other fugitives from what had been the 
Afghan, and were now the imperial, dominions, to lend 
them even a moderate aid; as they boasted, with that, 
to be able, if not to exterminate the Chnghntai invaders, 
at least to drive them back beyond the Indus- We 
have seen that Sultan Ahi-ed-diii Lodi, the father of 
Tfttdr Khan, the uncle of the late Sultan Ibrdhim, and 
twice an unsuccessful competitor for the throne of 
Delhi, had been sent by Liber to be imprisoned in the 
distant fort of Kila-Zefer, in Badakhsb&n* t for reasons 
unknown, but probably for the crime of being danger* 
ous from ins birth and his pretensions. Having escaped 
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from custody, by the assistance of some Afghan mer¬ 
chants, he found his way in disguise, through many 
perils, across the Afghan country and Baluchistan, to 
the court of Gujrat, Bell Ad er, who had long resisted 
the solicitations of the exiles, at last, prompted by what 
lie regarded as his own wrongs, yielded to their impor¬ 
tunity ; and* entering into their views, began to make 
preparations for an attack on Humdyun. He secretly 
employed considerable sums in drawing off the adhe¬ 
rents of his rival, and received, with distinguished 
favour, the refugees from Agra, who flocked to his 
court. 

It was about this period that Mohammed Zeman 
Mtrza, having escaped from Riana, arrived in his camp*, 
with his keeper, Yddgiir Taghai Beg, whom he had 
seduced to accompany him in his flight Behilder Shah, 
situated as he was, and indulging the plans which he 
did, regarded the arrival of a prince of his rank and 
talents as a fortunate occurrence, and warmly entered 
into his animosittes. The fugit i ve confirmed the opinion 
given t>y Tatar Khan, of the case with which the 
Emperor might be expelled. He represented the dis¬ 
cipline of the army as relaxed since the late Emperor s 
death; the troops, as giving themselves up to ease and 
luxury; the nobles, as discontented; and both the 
native and Afghltn chiefs and officers, as only waiting 
for an opportunity to revolt. 

These proceedings could not escape file notice of 
Humdyuti, who called upon Behader Shah to dismiss 
Mohammed Zeman Mlrzaf, and the other rebels and 


* An instance of Bebider'a luxu¬ 
rious and ostcnfattoiis iiiaghitieciiee 
ii mentioned on this occasion. When 
MuhanviaH Zemiiti reached Be¬ 
ll ruler's camp, before Che-ltur, lie 
y uilerii]]’ from liie liut of llic 
wtitliH. Hi* phjMCMiia recoin- 
mended Gul-kend {candied conserve 
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fugitives from the imperial dominions, who were enter¬ 
tained in his court. This the King of Gujrtft declined, 
on the general ground of that hospitality which all 
princes are accustomed to extend to the distressed. He 
adduced the precedent of Sultan Ala-ed-dm himself, Sultan 
Sekander Lodi's brother, who, a* well as several other 
princes of the blood T in circumstances resembling the 
present, had found refuge with his predecessor, Mozeffer 
Shah, without giving offence to the sovereigns of Delhi. 

Hmn&yun, in return, maintained, that the reception 
afforded to the fugitive enemies of his government was 
inconsistent with the relations of amity that subsisted 
between them, and must lead to dangerous conse¬ 
quences, He denied that the cose of Ala-ed-dtn, referred 
to, had any similarity to the present; he reminded the 
King* with something of a menace, that, unwilling as the 
great Taiinur had long been to attack Beyezid* llderim, 
while he was engaged in war with the in lid els of Europe, 
and many as were the injuries which on that account 
lie long bore, yet that his patience was finally exhausted, 
when that monarch refused to withdraw his protection 
from Kara Ydsef Turkoman, and Sultan Ahmed Jelair, 
Taiimir's rebellions subjects, who had taken refuge with 
him. That the consequences were sufficiently well 
known. And he insisted, that Behadcr Shah should 
either deliver up Muhammod Zcman Mirzn, or at least 
expel him from his dominions. Belttider obstinately 
persisted in his refusal. 

The demonstration which Humdynn made on the 
aide of Gmiliar, during the siege of 0 licit tir, was a suf- 

lii- maml to deliver up Sul tin AM-ed- die throne or Delhi, was a.n Afghan 
din Lodi; ei tber, becittu he had of ihe race of Lodi; the latter, i 
not then arrived; ur, u U mere Chagtuuii prince of the race of 
probable, because his situation win Tiimur, who had beets long in tlic 
different froin that of Mu ha in mod imperial Bsrrice, and had married a 
Zomim, and did not in the fame bitter uf the Emperor, 
degree juilifv die Emperor a demand, * t ailed Bajuet by our foil- 
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ficiently intelligible indication of what he would have 
attempted, had the internal disorders, which occupied 
him at home, admitted of his marching beyond the 
limits of his own dominions. Behader, offended at the 
tone of his rival’s remonstrances, now entered heartily 
into the views of the exiles, and lent every assistance 
in his power to the claims of Sultan Ala-ed-din* or Alim 
Lodi, who once more put forward his pretensions to 
the throne of Delhi. Tritar Khan, Alim’s son, who 
managed the affairs of his father, urged the King to 
declare for him openly; contending, that the Emperor’s 
army, in its present state, would not dare to meet that 
of Cfujrrit. But Behader was still anxious not to coine 
prominently forward; and it was, therefore, arranged, 
that the intended attack should have only the air ot an 
unauthorised irruption of the Afghrin refugees, for the 
recover)’ of their former empire; and that the King 
himself should not appear to take any share in it. He 
privately, however, supplied them with large sums of 
money, to enable them to put their army on an effective 
footing. The amount stated, probably with some ex¬ 
aggeration, to have been not less than a million sterling*, 
was sent to Kantbdr, to be employed by Tritar Khan. 
Adventurers and exiles flocked to his standard, from 
every quarter; and a formidable force was soon ready 
to take the field. 

An extensive plan of operations was formed, and 
vigorously acted upon. Sultan Alri-ed-din Lodi, Tritar 
Khan’s father, led a considerable force f to Kalinger, 


• Twenty krdr of old Gujrut gold 
coin, which Abulfazl (Akbemama, 
f. 37.) estimates at double the 
currency of hia time, or forty krdia. 
This, if reckoned in rupees, would 
give forty millions sterling, which 
cannot be admitted. If reckoned 
in dams, the current mode of 
Treasury computation, it would 
amount to one million sterling ; if 


in double dams, to two million*. 
Briggs's Ferishts call* the sura three 
krdr* of rupees, or about three 
millions sterling. 

7 I have been sometimes tempted 
to believe that this army was com¬ 
manded by Ala-rd-dln or Alim Khan 
Jilal Khan Jigat, who, we have 
seen, now held liaison, llhtlsa, and 
Chitnderi. Abuifaxl, howerrr, says 
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iii Bandelkand, to encourage the hostile spirit already 
existing in that quarter, and to threaten, or in case of 
success, to invade Beharand the neighbouring provinces. 
Burhiin-el-inulk Sistani, with a body of Gujrdtis, was 
directed to inarch through the northeni Rajput territory 
of Xagdr, to make a feint of attacking the Penjab; and 
thus to distract attention, and, by spreading alarm, to 
prevent any assistance being rendered from that pro¬ 
vince. The real attack, under Taitar Khan, was to be 
made in the line of Agra. Meanwhile, Behader Shah 
himself, under cover of these different forces, proceeded 
with the army of Gujr.it, as if uninterested in what was 
going on around him, to lay siege once more to the 
Rlijput capital, Cheitiir, where he would be at hand to 
assist and take advantage of the invasion, should it 
succeed. Many able men in Behader’9 council blamed, 
we are told, this disjointed plan of operations; giving 
it us their opinion, that it would be much better to keep 
the army in a concentrated state; and expressed their 
apprehension that the whole proceedings would be 
regarded as a breach of peace. But their advice was 
not listened to; the King having persuaded himself 
that, since the Lodis had undoubted pretensions to the 
throne of Delhi, their asserting such claims would be 
held to be a matter of their own, and could lead to no 
inferences unfavourable to himself. The different 
armies were soon put in motion. Tatar Khan, who 
had increased his troops to forty thousand horse, 
Afghans and others, advanced towards Agra * ; and, 
having by the way attacked and carried Biana, his 
plundering parties extended their ravages to the very 
suburbs of the capital. 

Huinayun, on receiving intelligence of these trans¬ 
actions, gave up, for the present, his expedition against 

exp rawly, that it was Sultan Ahi-ed- of Stksmlrr, f. 1 Si). 

din, Tatar Khan’s father ; and the * Akbernama, f. S7.J Tabakate 

Tan k he Reduuni calls him the son Akberi, f. 145. 
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Bengal and Behar, and hastened back to Agra. Mean¬ 
while, however, he ordered his brothers, Hindal and 
Askeri, his cousin, Yadgar Ndsir Mirza, the son oi 
bis late uncle, Naisir Mirza, and Kasim Husein Sultan, 
Uzbek, with eighteen thousaud horse, to proceed without 
delay to check the invaders; rightly judging, that, it 
their grand army was defeated, the others could do 
little mischief! When the approach of the imperialists, 
inferior as they were in number, became known, the 
invading troops were seized with a sudden panic, and 
large bodies of them deserted every day and returned 
home; insomuch that, in a short time, ot this great 
army, collected with so much parade and expence, not 
more than three thousand* horse remained with Tatar 
Khan. That nobleman, indignant at the treachery 
of his mercenaries, stung with shame at the result oi 
his high promises, and defeated in his long-cherished 
schemes of ambition, when they seemed on the very eve 
of being accomplished, hesitated for some time whether 
he should tight or retreat. Impelled, however, by 
indignation and despair, he came to a conflict with the 
enemy at Mandrael, where the brave followers who still 
adhered to him were routed with great slaughter, and 
himself and three hundred of his officers skill. Bidna 
was soon recovered, without a blow; and the other two 
invading armies, on hearing of these calamitous events, 
retreated into the territories of Gnjnit.f 

Eager as Huraayun was to repress the disorders that 
were arising in his dominions on the Ganges, and in 
Behar, he saw clearly that he could not with safety 
leave behind him a victorious prince so formidable as 
Behddar Shah, who had shown the worst dispositions, 
and whose dominions now approached so near to his 
capital. It was evident that, should he proceed to 
Bengal, and should Behrider, after reducing f licit ur, 

4 FcUsiua **ys. let) tliou^ind. raahta, roL it. pp. 73, 7A- 

t Akbenitimm, f, 37, 38. ; Fe- 
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avail himself of his absence to occupy Agra, the com¬ 
munication between the northern and southern parts 
of the imperial dominions would be cut off, and himself 
and his army exposed to the danger of being totally de¬ 
stroyed. He determined, therefore, at once to attack 
his enemy in the centre of his power; and, in the middle 
of November, a. d. 1534 *, set out for a vigorous cam¬ 
paign. .Marching in the direction of Malwa, he soon 
arrived near the strong fort of Kaisen, on the Betwa. 
1 he governor sent a deputation to meet him, and, in 
the Asiatic style, to represent that he and the fortress 
were his Majesty’s. Humayun did not lose time in en¬ 
deavouring to reduce the place; but, accepting the 
proffered submission, such as it was, pushed forward, 
and was soon encamped at Sarangpiir, an important town 
on the Kali-Sind, in the very heart of Malwa. 

This rapid advance disconcerted Bchader Shah, who 
was still busily, and not unsuccessfully, employed in 
the siege of Cheitur. lie saw the thin mask, with which 
he had sought to cover his hostile intentions, rudely 
torn away ; and an offended enemy in the centre of his 
dominions. His most experienced councillors differed 
as to the course proper to be pursued. Some advised 
him at once to ubandon the siege, which could be re¬ 
sumed at any time, and march to repel the invading 
army. On the other hand, Sadr Khan, the most eminent 
man of his court, and equally distinguished for his rank 
and for his political and military talents, was of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion. lie urged, that Cheitur was reduced to 
the last extremity, and must soon fall; that, to quit the 
siege now, was not only to lose all the labour which had 
been bestowed on it, but to injure the reputation of 
their arms; that besides, the Emperor, sensible of the 

• a. ii. f)*l, beginning of Jc- paign against the Pun-bis, or of 
midi I. (a. d. Nov. 153*). It marching from Agra. Akbcrnama, 
terms not very clear whether this MS. B. f. 73 . anil 5 r. 
it the date of hit giving up hit cam- 
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book IV odium which would attend such an interference, would 

- not attempt directly to interrupt the operations 

* ’■ “““ Musulmans, engaged in a holy war against infidels 
This opinion prevailed; the operations of the siege were 
pushed on with redoubled fury;; the defences were bat- 
tered by the cannon of Rumi Khan, a I urkisli engineer, 
who was assisted by Portuguese and other huropenn 
artillerymen; and finally, a mine was sprung, whmh 
left a broad and accessible breach. A stonn followed, 
on the 8th of March, A.D. 1535, when the fort was 
carried by assault, in spite of every eftort made by the 
courage and despair of the Kajpiits. The garrison see- 
ing that all hope was gone, proceeded to put to death 
their wives and women, who, on their part, voluntarily 
presented their bosoms to the sword, or rushed into the 
lilazing pyre, to avoid the defilements of slavery, mu 
to maintain untarnished the honour of their tribe. 
The remaining Kajpiits, then, clothing themselves in 
their yellow died garments, the well-known sign of 
despair and death, sallied out to meet their assailants, 
and were cut off to a man. The victors, on entering the 
city found only a heap of ruins and a lifeless solitude. 
The booty, which was great, was divided among the 
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Ttw .nnitf BehAder Shah had now nothing to detain hnn from 

marching to chastise the invader of his dominions, lo 
SSS." 4 account for the inaction of HumAyun, at this important 
ggJL crisis, we are told, that, on reaching Sarangpur, and 
bein" informed that it was the opinion of Kehaders 
' councillors that, as a faithful believer, he would not 
attack a prince engaged in a holy war, lie declared that 
they only did him justice; and immediately ceased 


• Akbernama, a* above; I a* 
Uli&tr Akberi, ff. 145, 146.; loti# 
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from all offensive operations. There was now, however, 
an end of tins point of honour. On hearing of the fall 
of the Raj put capital, HumAyun left Ujeim, where he 
then was, and moved to the northward; while BehAder 
Shah, marching to meet him, the two armies soon came 
in sight of each other, Oil the banks of a large tank, near 
the town of MarnMr-* 

The tents of the army of Gujrnt were not all pitched, 
and the army itself had not yet come to its ground, when 
its advanced pickets were attacked and driven in upon 
their centre with some slaughter, by a body of the im¬ 
perial horse* This tie incident had an effect on the 
spirits of the troops on both sides. Taj Khan and Sadr 
Khan, two of Be h skier's most distinguished officers, 
strongly urged him, while his troops were still flushed 
with their success at Clieitiir, and before they had tried 
the discipline and vigour of the Tiirhi warriors, to lead 
his men at once to battle, in which they would assuredly 
exert themselves gallantly* Kiimi Khan, however, 
who commanded the artillery, and who had much in* 
fluciice with the kingf, was of a different opinion* He 
had with him about three hundred Turkish artillerymen, 
besides eighty Portuguese and Franks commanded by a 
native Portuguese, named San Jago, who had received 
the title of Feringi khan* Riinii Klinn was an Ottoman 
Turk, who had been honoured with the title of Khodd- 
wend Khan* He had learned his art in the Turkish 
service, which, about this period, was distinguished for 
superiority in the management of heavy artillery* The 


• A thorn Am a T f. 38.; T&hak* 
Aktx'ri, IK I Hi* 3 & 5 . Jotther, (in 
the origLiul) chap. iL says, that the 
iinjii-ri Li army halt'd iwar To]war 
(yr Tilur, or Tisiir) ; that B-eliAJtr, 
after faking Cbeittir, liad directed 
hi:* march fur Gujrat, but was inler- 
Cr-ptrd hy ibc Emperor, near Mori, 
a town ilcpchdent on Tturhiui pii r. 
Juukr <l«s not appear lo give a 
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book IV trade of the sca-coast, and the capture of several Por¬ 
tuguese ships, had furnished the king with an excellent 
train, which Kami Khan pronounced to be -ond only 
to that of the “ Kaisar of Kum." He said, that it would 
be foolish to throw away their superiority, y rcnounc 
in" the use of the force in which they most excclle ; 
that it would be better to cover themselves by trench*, 
on aU sides; to strengthen their lines b) their cars, 
waggons and carriages, and to plant their gun. so as to 
make their position impregnable to the enemy , that 
Moghuls, as they called the imperialists, with their usua 
firing and impetuosity, would soon be seen to gallop 
up to the lines, within range of their shot, when icy 
Zm be swept oft- in crowds; that, when they saw 
themselves unable to make any impression and begin- 
ning to suffer from scarcity, they must, in the end, 
compelled to retreat; that, then was the tune for the 
royal horse to follow, and cut them off in detail, in their 
Ion" retreat, when exhausted apd broken as they would 
be ° ttiimi Khan’s success at Cheitur, and previously at 
llaiscn, under circumstances very different from the 
present, gave perhaps an undue weight to h,s opinion; 
which prevailed, and was acted upon. For a time, 
skirmishes daily ensued, in which the invaders, from 
the quality of their troops, had uniformly the aduin- 
,„„e when, however, they followed the flying foe close 
to°the trenches, they were soon made aware of the risk , 
and, as might have been foreseen, ceased to approach 

X 1 The fortified camp of Bchddcr was, indeed, unassail¬ 
able* but it was in danger of becoming lus prison. 
The Chaghat&i army had all the advantage of daring 
and activity. They soon taught their enemies to dread 
them and’ showed a decided superiority, not only in 
discipline and in close combat, but in more distant 
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fighting, from the use of the bow. The Gujnitis, whose 
defensive armour could not resist their powerful arrows, 
alter some experience of their energy and skill, did 
not willingly meet them in the field, and became dis¬ 
pirited ; while the ardour and enterprise of their in¬ 
vaders daily increased.* At this crisis Behader was 
strengthened by the arrival of Sultan Alim, of Kalpi, 
with the troops of Raisen and Chdnderi. 

W bile the armies thus lay facing each other, it 
happened one night that some young officers, who had 
met at a drinking party in the Emperor's camp, having 
indulged in liberal libations, began to vaunt their 
prowess, and to exalt themselves, as nowise inferior to 
the heroes of former days. Wanned with their own 
boasting, and with the effects of the wine, they anned, 
mounted, and, in spite of the efforts made by their 
soberer comrades to prevent them, sallied forth, to the 
number of about two hundred, to have a dash at the 
enemy, and rode right for the hostile camp. When 
they had nearly reached it, they chanced to fall in with 
a division, under one of the Gujrdti generals, who, 
on seeing them approach, drew up his men, about four 
thousand in number, to receive them. The young 
enthusiasts, not deterred by this disparity of force, 
charged in amongst them without hesitation. The 
Gujnitis, astonished as they were, nevertheless at first 
stood their ground, and a short but sharp conflict 
ensued; but, being confounded and daunttxl by the 
unusual energy of the assailants, and numbers of them 
falling, they finally gave way, and fled back to their 
camp in confusion. In Huindyun’s army this “Com¬ 
bat ot F mends,” as it was called, was loudly celebrated, 
and an official report f published, in a lofty strain, to 
make it generally known; while, in the camp of Be- 
hrtder, it spread equal dismay, so that afterwards few 

* Tabak. Akbcri, f. t Kunmmi. 
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of his troops willingly ventured beyond the protection 

of their field works and batteries. On one occasion, 

• 

indeed, on the day of the rejoicings for the close of 
the RAmz&n, Muhammed Zemrin Mirza, anxious to 
distinguish himself among his new allies, advanced 
out of the trenches with about five or six hundred 
men, as if to challenge a combat, and was met by a 
party from the opposite side. Ilis followers, after 
shooting a few arrows, retreated, and contrived to draw 
their pursuers within the range of the artillery, which 
poured in its fire upon them with terrible effect. 

To act upon a plan of o|>erations altogether defensive 
and passive, in an entrenched camp, is always dan¬ 
gerous, but, above all, in an open country. It places 
every advantage of daring and enterprise in the hands 
of an active enemy, and seldom fails to terminate in the 
discouragement of the troops who are placed on the de¬ 
fensive, and in their being cut off from all their resources. 
The Chaghathi Turks, having established their ascen¬ 
dency in the field, and not choosing to shatter their 
force by throwing themselves on the lowering barri¬ 
cades of the enemy, scoured the country on every side, 
cut off all foraging parties, intercepted all supplies of 
grain, provisions, and stores, and nearly succeeded in 
blocking up the Gujnitis in their position, which was 
thus impregnable to no purpose. All the grain and 
provender in the neighbourhood was exhausted, and 
the Gujrriti troops did not venture out to bring them 
from a distance. Scarcity was soon followed by famine. 
They were glad to subsist on horse-flesh, and on the 
vilest foods. Multitudes of men, as well as horses and 
camels, perished from hunger*; and, in the end, the 
army of Beh&der found themselves nearly in the same 
condition in which, rather more than two centuries 


• Jouher uyi, that grain sold was not to be had even at that price, 
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later, the Muhrattas were placed previous to the famous cn.\r. n. 
battle of Panip&t. SKl?r * **• 

Extreme as the distress of the Gujrdtis had uow night of 
become, it was not easy to adopt any new plan of 
operations. On the other hand, it being announced lion t>f hi* 
to the Emperor that a fortunate day was at hand, he 
resolved to attempt a general assault. But the misery 
of the enemy had already reached its height. Behrider, 
in despair of being able, by any active exertion of his 
dispirited troops, to extricate himself from his un- 
happy situation, resolved to break up his camp, and to 
consult his safety by flight. On the 24th and 25th of Sunday, 
April, accompanied by his nephew, Miran Muhammed 
Khan, prince ot Kandesh, and afterwards for a short 
time King of Gujrdt*, Malu Khan, then governor, and 
afterwards King of Malwa, under the title of Kader 
Shah, and three or four other confidential friends, in 
the last watch of the night, making his way through 
a rent in the royal tent, he left the camp unnoticed ; 
and, first taking the road to Agra, to elude observation, 
soon after turned round towards Mandu. Sadr Khan, 
and Imad-ul-mulk Khaseh-khail, with twenty thousand 
cavalry, set out at the same time for that place by 
the direct road, while Muhammed Zeman Mirza, with 
another body of men, took the road of Lahiir, to 
attempt to excite revolt in that quarter. The heavy 
artillery, having been loaded and crammed with powder, 
were burst. 

Ilumayun, who had intended early next morning to 
make his attack, hearing a continued noise, accom¬ 
panied with an occasional discharge as of great guns 
in the enemy s lines during the night, and ignorant of 
the cause, thought it probable that a general attack 
upon his camp was intended. He stood, with a body 

• Briggs’* Ferishta, voL it. pp. Mofadrck Khan. (Did he afterwards 
127. 128. The same author, vol.it. assume that name?) 
p. 7fi., call* the ruler of Kandc&h, 
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of thirty thousand cavalry, mounted and in anns, 
ready for battle. All night long the alarm, confusion, 
shouting, and uproar in the Gujrati camp, mixed with 
discharge of artillery, continued. When at length the 
departure of the King became known to his army, it 
immediately broke up and dispersed; but it was only 
in the course of the first morning watch that the 
Emperor learned the real state of things, accompanied 
with the information that Behader Shah had dis¬ 
appeared. Upon this the imperial army burst into the 
deserted camp, and a general pillage ensued. Property 
of every description, baggage, horses, and elephants, 
fell into the hands of the soldiers. Many, of all ranks, 
were made prisoners. Ilumdyun, pursuing his advan¬ 
tage, not only dispatched a large force, under Yadgar 
Kdsir Mirza, to follow the flying enemy, but himself 
set out soon after with a body of horse, and hotly 
urged the pursuit. The Gujrdti cavalry, under Sadr 
Khan and Imrid-ul-mulk, seem to have made good 
their retreat, bravely fighting and closely followed by 
the Emperor, with three or four thousand horse, all 
the way to the very gates of Mandu, which they 
succeeded in entering, though not without great loss. 
Behdder Shah, by taking bye-roads, and passing through 
a wild and unfrequented country, also reached Miindu.* 


• Akbcrnaina, f. 38. ; Tabak. 
Akb. ff. 146. 395, 396.; Ferishta, 
vol. ii. p. 76.; voL iv. p. 127.; 
Khali Khan, Ac. There are some 
difference* among historians regard¬ 
ing the flight of Behader. Ferishta, 
ii. 76 . says, that Sadr Jehin Khan 
vu one of the five who accompanied 
him. The Tabakiite Akberi also 
Rays, that he was attended by jfw 
Amin of note. The Muntekbib- 
ul-Towdrikh (ap. Briggs, ir. p. 128. 
note) aays, that he was accompanied 
by a guard of an hundred officers. 
Khafi Khan makes him attended, 


in his retreat, by Sadr Khan ami 
four thou*and horse; and, after the 
surrender of Mandu, introduces Hu- 
mayun complimenting Sadr Khan 
upon the gallantry with which, in 
the flight, he had twice extricated 
his sovereign from his pursuers, by 
his personal exertions; on one of 
which occasions, Humayun himself 
had nearly engaged the King hand 
to hand. Ferishta, too, alludes to 
the same circumstance, vol. ii. p. 77 . 
This supposes that Behader, after 
leaving the camp, joined Sadr Khan's 
force, which is probable. The Ak- 
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The place was closely invested by the Emperor, who ciur. n. 
fixed his head-quarters at the adjoining village of SrcT * ,I * 
NAlcha.* ° ° inmt- - 

Among the numbers who entered the imperial ser- Sunlit 
vice after the victory of Mandsftr, one of the first was IH * r f tion 
Rumi Khan, who, probably on no better grounds than Khan.'' 
the want of success that had attended his advice, was 
accused of having betrayed his master, in the late 
operations, by a secret understanding with the enemy. 
According to one account, Behdder, before setting out 
from Mandsiir, ordered one of his officers to put him 
to death ; but the man, who had formerly received some 
favours from the Khan, gave him private notice of his 
danger, so that he escaped to the hostile camp, where 
he was well received, and immediately einployed.f 

Mandu, at that time the capital of Mahva, is a place dmcHpUoo 
of great strength. “The site of Mdndu,” says Sir 
John Malcolm, “was very inviting. The space chosen t L 
by Hosheng Shah for his future capital is thirty-seven 
miles in circumference. It extends along the crest 
of the A indhya range about eight miles, and is parted 
from the table-land of Malwa, with which it is upon 
a level, by an abrupt and rugged valley of unequul 
depth, but nowhere less than two hundred feet, and 
generally from three to four hundred yards in breadth. 

On the brink of this valley - “ and on the summit 
of the ridge of the Vindhya mountains, which form 
the southern face of Mandu, a wall of considerable 
height was built, which, added to the natural strength 
of the ground, made it unassailable by any but a 
regular attack. J 

After Behdder Shah had been a few days in the Onrtam 
place, he proposed a conference, offering, as the basis " fB h,,Jrr - 
of a treaty, to give up Mdndu, with all its depen- 

bemama and Tabalcat an* chiefly f Lafitau, Hist. &e. roLi. p. 212. 
followed in the text. ♦ Malcolm's Central India, vol. i. 

• Khafi Khan, MS. A. f. 4.9. p. 29. 
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dencies,—that is, the kingdom of Malwa, — reserving 
to himself GujrAt and Cheitfir. The proposal was 
accepted; and Sadr Khan, on the part of Bchiider, and 
MoulAna Muhammed Bergholi, on the part of Humdyun, 
accordingly raet # , and proceeded to arrange the defi¬ 
nitive articles. Meanwhile, the garrison being thrown 
off their guard, relaxed in their watchfulness. Late 
at night, about two hundred of the imperial troops, 
taking advantage of the circumstance, applied scaling- 
ladders to a remote part of the walls, which they 
mounted. Having assisted their comrades by ropes to 
gain the top of the works, they next let themselves 
down into the town, and took possession of the nearest 
gate, which they opened to their countrymen, who 
rushed in in considerable numbers. 

No sooner did the news of this irruption reach Milu 
Khan, who had charge of the works f, than, mounting 
the first horse he could find, he galloped off to give the 
alarm*to Bchiider Shah, then fast asleep. The King, 
starting up at the sound of Milu Khan’s voice, between 
sleeping and waking, took to flight, with only two or 
three attendants. As lie proceeded through the town, 
he was joined by Bhopat Rai, the son of the late Sil- 
hlidi, and one of the leading chieftains of Malwa, who 
overtook him, with about twenty horse. They had 
reached the Esplanade gate J, which seems to have led 
into the citadel, when they met about two hundred of 
Ilumayun’s cavalry. BehAder Shah, without hesitation, 
bravely charged into the midst of them, and was fol¬ 
lowed by all his little party. He succeeded in breaking 
through; and, accompanied by Milu Khan and one other 
attendant, entered the fort of Sdngar, the citadel of 


• The conference* were held at 
a place called AV/i Sabil (the blue 
road). 

f It is not perfectly dear what 
character Milu Khan bore, in the 
court of BehAdcr. He is sometimes 


called governor of Malwa ; but there 
seems reason to believe that be was 
nominally prince or WAli of Malwa. 
under the overbearing protection of 
Bchiider. 

$ Iferwazeh, Sire Median. 
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Mandu, He did not venture, however, to prolong his 
stay there- Having had his horses, with much difficulty, 
hoisted by ropes over the wall, during the night, and 
himself descending the precipice that surrounds it, he 
finally, with excessive toil and danger, gained the 
high road to Gujrat. An Uzbek, formerly in his ser¬ 
vice, who had deserted to the enemy, and was stationed 
near the fort, recognised him in his flight*; and in¬ 
formed the officer in command that he had certainly seen 
the King; but this information was not believed, or 
acted upon; so that Beh&der was not pursued; and, 
before he reached the fort of Chqmpamr, about fifteen 
hundred men had joined him. 

'Hie escalade of Miindu by llutnayuifs troops being 
wholly unexpected on both sides, no intelligence of it 
reached the Ein[>eror at Natalia that night, nor till near 
eight o'clock next morning* When informed of what 
was going forward, he flew to the Delhi gaief, by 
which he entered, Here he found the combat still 
maintained, in the Greets ; and Sadr Khan, though 
wounded, gallantly keeping his ground near the gate 
of his house* In tins obstinate defence he persisted, 
till some of his officers, seeing the hopeless nature of 
his resistance, seized the reins of his horse and led him 
away to Saigar, into which many of the troops that 
lmd escaped from Mandu also threw themselves. For 
three whole days, the victorious army was incessantly 
employed in plundering the houses of this fine town, 
before a stop was put to their rapacity. 

The Emperor, eager to pursue his flying enemy, in- 

* JoultiT Ejyr-:, tliat he MCipcd pinre pro bah 11ity, affirms that the 
through the trenches of Hindu lleg, L r stbek nude his report U> his HU- 
by hU conmranoe. Bui, u Hindu purior, Kibiiri Hoseia Khan, who 
IV-j: afterwards ijuar relied with Hi* who was tii(i)M.0f sin I Jtbck, nnd who 
ram Khan and bis party* the oc* commanded in that quarter. 
fnWinnd charges made ,'ig.i i (isi him, t The gab? by which Hetuultr 
by their mIheroiiU, are to bo rr- nittrftl was llirlboli-Mhcijur ga^ 
reived with caution. A bulla* t, with 
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vifeU the garrison of the citadel to surrender. Sadr 
Khan and Alim Khun* of Kid pi were the principal 
officers in the place; and, from necessity, entered into 
a negotiation. After some delay, arising chiefly from 
apprehension of the Emperor's resentment, a capitula¬ 
tion was concluded, and the fort surrendered, on condi¬ 
tion of quarter to the garrison. Sadr Khan was ro~ 
eeived with much courtesy, applauded for his fidelity 
to his sovereign in his reverse of fortune, and for his 
distinguished gallantry, and honoured with the Em¬ 
peror's friendship; while Alim Khun was treated with 
great severity, being mutilated, by having his foot cut 
off, as a deserter from the imperial service. The reduc¬ 
tion of Mdndu put Hum&yun in possession of the whole 
open country of Malwa, which he thus in some measure 
conquered, by a single blow. 


* There were two Alim Khun a, 
Alim Khan Lodi, the brother of 
Sultan S&uirier Lodi, and Alim 
Khan Jigst of KnJpi, apparemlly the 
son of Jilil Khan, the brother and 
rival of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. The 
person taken in Mi&dll, I suppose 
to have been die Utter. Yet there 
is considerable uncertainty. Abul- 
fa zb in Akbernjim*, C #8, S&*, a nd 
Lhe Tabak&te Akberi, ff. i-U>, 5$6., 
f.:!l tli ia person Sultan Alien Khan. 
The TArilhe BeilaunJ, f* 140., calls 
him Saltan Alim Khan Lodi. The 
Miriit-e Ahmedi says expressly, that 
lie was the brother of Sultan Se¬ 
lf under Lodi, who had been driven 


from Ka]pi by Tf uimiyun, and, ac¬ 
companied by tWcUe ikfiuund horse, 
BO tight fill lijlum with Sultan Hc- 
h futer. The great ness of the jagir 
bestowed on him proves him to 
have been a man of no small note. 

The expressions lined in de¬ 
scribing his punishment are pai 
kirdfA rifw and pa I haridfiaK Fe- 
risbta tells us, that he suite red capi¬ 
tally 1 , voL iv. p. 128 . 

We afterwards htul a Sultan Alim 
Khan, commanding the Gujriti left, 
at the battle of MahmuikibiLil; and 
in possession of the jug£r of Dan- 
ddka. 
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AFFAIRS OF GUJRAT AND MALWA. 


SECTION III. 

CONQUEST OF GUJRAT BY IIUMAtUN. 

HUM-CrUJf ADVANCES TO GUJRAT.— BENDER FLIES TO DIF.— NIGHT 

ATTACK ON THE IMPERIAL CAMP.-HUMATUX GIVES OVER CAMBAY 

TO PILLAGE-DESCRHTION OF CHAMPAnYr. — IT IS CAPTURED BT 

ESCALADE.-TIIE GOVERNOR, EKHTL^R KHAN.-MASSACRE OF THE 

GARRISON — AND IMMENSE BOOTT. — INDOLENCE AND REVELS OF 
HUM A TUN — AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. — DEMONSTRATION IN 
UUIlCvUn’s FAVOUR FROM SIND-SHAH nASAN ADVANCES TO¬ 
WARDS PATAN AND MAHMI?0 .(bXd-HE RETREATS.— BEHADEK 

SIIAn AT DIU. — NEGOTIATES WITH THE PORTUGUESE.-ANARCHY 

IN GUJRAT. — BEH.IdER DEPUTES ImXd-UL-MULK TO COLLECT TIIE 

REVENUES. — RAPID INCREASE OF IM.(d’s FORCE. - HUM.(vUN 

MARCHES AGAINST HIM.-HIS ADVANCED GUARD SURPRISED._ HE 

DEFEATS IMAD.— HUMATUN AT AUMED.CbAd_ARRANGEMENTS FOR 

TIIE GOVERNMENT OF GUJR.lT. — ADVICE OF IHXOtf BEG. _ 

ALARMING INTELLIGENCE FROM AGRA — AND FROM MALWA_ 

HUMATUN RETURNS TO m/.NDU.—TRANQUILL1ZATIOX OF MALWA. 

Tue destruction of the combined armies of Gujrrit and 
Malwa, in the trenches of Mandsiir; the possession of 
Mandu; and the disappearance of every armed force 
that could oppose him in Malwa, encouraged Humdyun 
to pursue his success, and to follow Bchader Shah into 
his own country. Only three days after the fall of the 
citadel, the Emperor, with ten thousand cavalry, 
hastened by forced marches towards Gujrat, ordering 
the rest of his army to follow without delay. 


cnAP. ir. 
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IJunuyuti 
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When he arrived at Gunn panic, he encamped at Innkh 
ubmulk’s tank, opposite the Pipli gate. Beh&der, who 
had put the fort in a condition to stand a long siege* 
and had sent away the crown and state jewels with a 
quantity of treasure to Diu, no sooner heard of his 
arrival > than, giving his final instructions tor its defence, 
he left the town by another gate near the Leshker 
Tultio, and fled for Cambay.* Before setting out, how¬ 
ever, the large town of Muhamraeddbdd-Champan fr, 
situated under the hill on which the fort stands, was 
set on fire by his orders or with his connivance J In- 
muyun's troops entered in time to assist in extinguish¬ 
ing the flames. The Emperor, eager to have I j duklcr 
Shah in his power, leaving Mir Hindu Beg with the 
bulk of his force to invest the citadel, himself set out, 
attended only by a thousand horse, in pursuit of the 
Hying prince. Beb&der no sooner readied Cambay, 
where a hundred war-grabs, which he had built for the 
purpose of combating the Portuguese, were stationed, 
than, setting them all on fire to prevent their falling 
into the bands of his enemies, be renewed his flight, 
proceeding towards Din, The same day on which he 
left Cambay, Humuyun arrived ; and then, says his his¬ 
torian, for the first time, u encamped on the shore of 
the salt sca, fT which none of his ancestors had ever 
seen, fie scut on a party to overtake the Sultan ■ who, 
however, made good his entrance into Diu. His pur¬ 
suers returned back with a rich booty, collected in the 
neighbourhood of that city f; and thus, says Abullbzl, 
was the conquest of Mandu and Guj rat accomplished, in 
the course of this year. 

• Jvimbdit, pliitutaml hy the Em puror'i troops. 

f The Albem^nu, f. Sft.; Ti- It is more probable that Rehiidt-r, 
baknle A It torn, f. I US*; T&rikhe m reported in the Tah. A kb. L 
Bodaoni, f. 1 40.; anti KlisVfl Kb art, anti by Fcmhta, fled iLIrrctfy to 
IBlIct Iktliider fly, and IJunniyLm Cambay, where till? TabaLmt say*, 
follow, EO Alimedubiil; [III- Tabakal that he only staid lull); enough to 
aditg, that that city war ciittn'tl and gel thih hnisfs, ff, Hfi r fjiyfj, V. 
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While Humayun lay encamped near Cambay, with 
the diminutive force that he had brought along with 
him, Malek Ahmed Lad and Rakn Dadd,—chiefs sub¬ 
ject to Beh&der Shah, and who possessed the greatest 
influence in the adjoining districts of Kolwara,—seeing 
that the Emperor was attended by so inconsiderable a 
number of troops, and was not apprehensive of any at¬ 
tack, pointed out to the rude Koli and Gowar chiefs 
in the neighbourhood, how favourable the moment was 
for surprising and plundering his camp; and easily in¬ 
duced them to concert measures for a night attack. 
This could hardly have failed of success, but for an 
unforeseen accident. An old woman of one of the 
tribes, who became acquainted with the plan, resolved 
to turn this knowledge to account. Repairing to the 
imperial tent, she told a servant of the household, that 
she had some information of most urgent importance, 
which she could communicate only to the Emperor’s 
private ear. As the woman was steady in her assevera¬ 
tions, and seemed to be an honest and decent person, 
her apparently extravagant request was complied with ; 
and, being brought before the Emperor, she gave a 
clear and detailed account of the plan of an attack, 
which was that night to be made upon him. Surprised, 
yet doubtful, he questioned her, what motive could have 
led her to make a disclosure so injurious to her tribes¬ 
men. The woman told him in reply, that her son had 
been seized, and was detained as a slave, by one of his 
servants; and that all she wished, in return for the ser¬ 
vice she was now doing his Majesty, was to be able to 
deliver her child from captivity; adding, that if her 
information was found false, he might inflict any punish¬ 
ment he pleased both on herself and her son. The lad 
was sought for and found, and both were placed in 
custody. The troops were ordered to be on the alert; 
and the Emperor withdrew to a rising ground at a 
little distance, to watch the event. 
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All was quiet during the night; but just before the 
day began to dawn, the Bhils and Gowdre, to the 
number of five or six thousand, suddenly burst into the 
camp •; and rushed towards the imperial tents, which 
they completely plundered; putting to death all whom 
they met. Having succeeded in this, their first object, 
they next spread themselves on every side, bearing 
down all before them. As soon as the light appeared, 
the Emperor led down the troops that were with him, 
against the disorderly assailants, whom they found dis¬ 
persed and plundering in every quarter of the camp. 
They were soon routed, and pursued in their flight with 
much slaughter. Humiiyun, enraged at this attack, in 
which many of his followers fell, issued orders for 
setting fire to the neighbouring, and probably inno¬ 
cent, town of Cambay, which he gave up to be pillaged 
by his followers. 

From Cambay, Ilumayun returned back to Cham- 
panir, which he found still blockaded. This important 
fortress occupies the upper part of a hill that rises 
towering out of the level plain, in the south-eastern 
portion of Gujrdt; and is visible over a great part of 


* Akbemiima, f. 39*; TahakAtc 
Akberi, f. 147. 

Thu surprise seems to lure been 
more complete, and the loss sustained 
in it greater, than Abulfazl ac¬ 
knowledges; for, not only was the 
camp plundered, but sereral men of 
eminence fell. Jam Firozeh, the 
chief of Tatu, who, when driven 
from his dominions by the Arghuns, 
had joined Behader Shah, at llanida, 
in a. ii. 935, (a. n. 1528). and whose 
daughter Behaderhad married, (Fe- 
rishta.iv. 110.) was in the Emperors 
camp, having been made prisoner at 
the rout of Mandsur. He was put 
to death, on this occasion, by the 
persons in whose custody he was, 
to prevent his being rescued. The 


famous Sadr Khan Gtyr&ti, who 
had fultowed Humiiyun, was al*o 
slain.—Akbemama and Tahakiit, as 
above. In the plunder of the Em¬ 
peror’s baggage, a number of books, 
which the Emperor always carried 
with him as the companions of his 
leisure, were destroyed or lost. 
Among these, Abulfazl particularly 
notices a splendid copy of the Taimtir- 
niima, or History of the great 
Taimur, written by the pen of Mulla 
Sultan Ali, and illuminated by Usiad 
Behind, a famous painter, •* which,” 
he adds, “ having been recovered, 
is now in the imperial library.” Jt 
was probably the Zefer-nama of 
Sherf-ed-din Ali Yezdi. 
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that rich and populous country.* The fortress is sur¬ 
rounded on several of its sides by steep and nearly j>er- 
pendicular rocks, which, among the natives of India, 
have gained it the reputation of being impregnable to 
active operations. It had an upper and a lower fort, 
the one rising above the other; while the extensive! 
and at that time magnificent town of Muhammedabad- 
Champamr, extended on one side along its base. Hu- 
mayun, who had caused the place to be invested on his 
first arrival there, on his return from Cambay planted 
his battering cannon against it, and continued'the sie<m 
and blockade; but without apparent effect. The fort 
was bravely defended by Ekhtidr Khan, the son of a 
Kiizi of Neridd, one of the finest districts of the king¬ 
dom. The Khan, an officer of great resolution and 
intelligence, and faithful to his prince, vigorously de¬ 
fended the towers and works that were attacked, and 
nightly annoyed the besiegers by the fire from his wall- 
pieces, and by throwing showers of rockets into their 
batteries and camp. He had established a secret un¬ 
derstanding with the wood-cutters and some of the 
villagers of the surrounding country, who, tempted by 
the high prices given for their supplies,'penetrated 
through the ravines of the hill, which, being covered 
by jungle and thorny plants, were nearly inaccessible 
U> persons on foot, and totally impervious to horsemen. 
Ihese peasants, however, by their acquaintance with 
the by-paths of the hill, and by forcing themselves 
through the thickets, continued to carry quantities of 
grain and oil to the foot of the fort wall t; when the 


• ?<* Lieut, (now CoL) Wm. 
Mile* s account of this fort in the 
Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay, vol. i. 

t Kcriahta says (vol. ii. p. 78.) 
that thi» was a needless precaution 
on the part of the governor, as the 
fort was provisioned for a siege of 
•otue year*. Khali Khan, the his¬ 


torian, who afterwards, in the reign 
of Sultan Alim Behadcr, was him- 
*elf governor and collector of the 
fort and district of Cbampanir, and 
who consequently knew the place 
well, says, that the fort it by no 
means of such strength as to enable 
it to stand out against the attack of 
an imperial army ; and be ascribes 
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thus supplied* 

its H-attun After the blockade had been thus protracted for up- 
>E ^* ae ' wards of four months, Ilunuiyun, who had become 
impatient of the delay, while making the circuit of the 
place, in order to discover some spat where it might be 
possible to attempt an escalade, in passing near the 
gardens oi the Kabul suburb, observed a party of these 
peasants issue from the wood, Hiding up, lie began to 
question them about their employment in such a place* 

1 hey affirmed that the ) 1 were wood cutter* occupied 
with their trade; but as they could produce neither 
hate]lets nor any other implements of that calling, 
reasonable suspicions were excited. The Emperor, ac¬ 
cording to the fashion of the country, instantly com¬ 
manded them to be seized and beaten; assuring them 
that the punishment should not cease, till they had 
declared the whole truth. Seeing no remedy, the } 7 
confessed everything; and, acting as guides, conducted 
the Emperor’s party back thro ugh the piths by which 
they had gained the foot of the fortifications* 

1 lie rock, and wall by which it was surmounted, 
were found to be sixty or seventy cubits high, and so 
steep and smooth, that it was impossible to climb them, 
llumayun, who saw that the garrison entertained no 
apprehension of an attack in this quarter, fixed upon it 
as a fit place for attempting an escalade. For this 
purpose, he ordered seventy or eighty iron spikes to 
I ll i vt ^ made ; and, one moonlight night, repairing with a 
chosen band of followers to the ground, he caused the 
spikes to be driven in to right and left, at the distance 
of a cubit above each other, in the face of the bill wall. 
This being effected without observation, some of the 

the .cent of the bug mUuiire time of Iluritajur,, hosier the 
which it mule, to the *kiU and tttuk of fortified pbee* w« very 
sdkuiErj of Ekliiidr Khan. In ihe imperfectly confer* tood, ' 
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bravest of the warriors, eager to distinguish themselves char il 
under the eye of the Emperor, mounted, to the number ^ llL 
of thirty-nine. The Emperor was next about to ascend, 
when Birain Khan besought him to wait till those who 
were mounting should be higher up, when the road 
v, n'jil he clear, 1 he Khan himself then began to 
ascend; the Emperor followed, and was the forty-first * 
on the top of the wall. About three hundred men 
mounted by this iron ladder, in safety/ before day¬ 
break. 


U bile this was going forward, the troops which were 
stationed in the batteries before the place, had been 
ordered to open a cannonade, and to make assaults on 
the other side of the fort, so as to draw off the atten¬ 
tion ol the enemy. 3n this they succeeded: the gar¬ 
rison, ignorant of what was passing behind, were intent 
only upon repelling the open and visible attack in front; 
and, as the morning dawned, suddenly found themselves 
assailed in rear by a shower of arrows. While yet 
stunned 3jy this unlooked-for occurrence, the sound of 
the kettle drum and trumpet from behind, announced 
that the Emperor himself was among the assailants. 
Confounded by the advantage thus unexpectedly gained 
over them, and ignorant of the numbers of the enemy 
who had effected an entrance, they were struck with 
terror, and the escaladers succeeded in seizing a gate f, 
by which they admitted the rest of the °bes?cgers! 
Ekhtiar Khan, with some of hb troops, escaped to the o™<* 
upper fort, or Ark, where he was again invested; but j^^ r 
the whole magazines o! grain, oil, and other necessaries 
being in the lower fort, which had been taken, he was 
nexr day compelled to surrender on promise of quarter, ri^t 
Besides being a brave soldier, Efchtidr Khan was end- 
neot for his acquirements in science, especially In 
geometry and astrology, and weis also a poet, and a 
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mmi of letters; qualities, we are told, wkich had 
favoured his rise at the court of Eehader, and after¬ 
wards recommended him to the special favour of the 
Emperor.* The whole garrison, the governor and his 
family excepted, were barbarously put to tire sword. 
The treasure and property found in Champanfr are said 
to have bcea immense. Being, from its situation, re¬ 
garded as impregnable, great quantities of jewels, 
precious stuff's, and bales of rich goods of every de¬ 
scription, winch had been kid up in it as a place of 
security, besides arms, armour, provisions, and warlike 
stores fell into the hands of the victors. Much gold and 
treasure of former kings of Gujnit were also dug out of 
the ground, where they had been bid* 11 Ilumuyun,” 
says Ferishta, u gave to his officers and soldiers as much 
gold, silver, and jewels as could be heaped on their 
respective skidds, proportioning the value to their 
rank and merit; and the merchandises and rich cloths 
of Rum, Khita and Ferang f, which bad been there 
collected to a vast amount, were at the same time 
plundered by the captors." J 


* AkhemSinm MS. f* 40, R, 
if, 79-1 Tabakiie Akk'ri, ftl 
11-7+ -196. 1 know not whether 

ff AfRiln,’* slv^in means an offer of 
quarter* In it a conscfiili'fitrt, il is 
oCuei a sUttelnler at ttucntiOD. 

t Turkey, China, and Europe. 

| FrrishtBj vnL ii. p. SO., copied, 
adding wliot regard a the shields, 
front the Tabakhle Akberi, tv Inch 
Feriahta often follows, f. 1 4fk See 
also, f. 3S(i. 

A lively idea of the manner in 

which valuable property was some¬ 
times hid, in India, may be gained 
from the account given by Jouher 
in hi* Memoir* of 11 ul rtiiy mi, chap, ii., 
of the discovery of part of the 
Treasures of Cham pan fr. A few days 
after the fall of the fort, one of Ik— 
hiidcr Shah's officers, named A km 


Khan, came and made bis sulv. 
mission to HnmAyun. As he ms 
supposed to Ijo in the Suliim’i coii- 
flHence, several of the EmpetoFa 
advisers retortimended that he should 
be ‘t i 7.i.d and put to the torture, to 
make hint discover where ihe trea¬ 
sures were concealed; hut this the 
Emperor would not suffer, as Ah m 
Khan had come in of bin own ac¬ 
cord ; but be allowed him to be in¬ 
vited to a banquet, and there pi it'd 
with wine, and interrogated on the 
subject. A banquet, accordingly . was 
prepared ; and when the good cheer 
bad produced its natural effect* upon 
the Khan, he was asked abuut the 
treasure. A him Khun, gratified hy 
hia reception, replied, that his Ma¬ 
jesty bad only to make the water of 
a certain large reservoir be drawn 
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After this event, Humayun, instead of prosecuting chap, a 
the decisive advantages he had gained, and winch SgCT ITL 
[daeed the whole kingdom of Gujnit at his mercy, spent Ih<m*«* 
his time near Champarnr, on the banks of the Dourtah 7u7' 1 ' 
tank, in celebrating ills sEiceesses by sumptuous enter- 
tainments, and enjoying the immense wealth that had 
fallen into his hands. The long succession of these 
festivities withdrew his attention, for a time, from the 
cares of state, ami the discipline of his troops, which 
was gradually relaxed. Neglecting their military duties, 
they gave themselves up to those excesses in which rich 
and idle soldiers are wont to indulge. His affairs fell 
into confusion ; the government of the provinces was 
neglected; and, even hie own camp became a scene of 
uproar and insubordination* 

A striking instance of this spirit soon appeared. A infer*. 
party composed principally of the secretaries, librarians, rwdUi 
armour-bearers, clerks, and others, in the service of the 
Emperor and Ids chief nobles, imitating the example 
of their lords, were enjoying themselves in a grand 
banquet at the gardens of Ihilal, in the vicinity of the 
city* When heated with wine the story recorded of 
Taimdr in the Zefer-nama, but borrowed from a much 
more ancient fable, was read to them. The great con¬ 
queror, near the beginning of his career, and in Ins 
days of difficulty, is said to have taken, from each of 
his forty companions, two arrows; which, tying in a 
bundle, he offered to them to be broken* Each, in sue- 

off; when treasure would bo fo und which, bang opened, the utaie r 
ciHu^h to satisfy Ox whole army. quiet t y ran off. An ini mem* qunn* 

I his being reported to the Emperor. liy of jmnit wa* di covered stud 
he caused * nun i her a r bu ekets and i mined Liudy divided among the arm v 
oihor vessels to he collected, to empty Tha Khan AfWwmjda pointed out' 4 
the usnk. While the people were Well, that wai found to he filled 
i bus employ oik the Khan remarked, with gold arm] silver, which had 
L ° al *p* a niuch more ex- been mettocl imo bars. No part u f 

pei Elliotts mode of doing il. He iLK M imuurc was given to the 
marie [liem di^ under the tank, troops, 
where .is nutlet or drain was found, 
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cession, tried in vain* He then presented their own 
two to each, who broke them with ease. Whereupon, 
with a voice of authority, he drew the moral, and told 
them, that, if they remained united and assisted each 
other faithfully, making common cause, no enterprise 
was too arduous for them to achieve* 

The revellers, as they listened, applied the incident 
to their own situation* They counted their party, 
which was found to consist, not of forty, but of four 
hundred* Hushed with the recent successes and with 
wine, they magnanimously resolved to imitate the great 
Tuiimi r,—to set up for themselves, and to attempt no 
less than the conquest of the Dekhan, at that moment 
the grand resort of adventurers. 1 lurried away by this 
heroic resolution, they instantly set out for the south. 
Nothing could be more wild than such an attempt, 
made by men In their circumstances, in a body, and by 
one effort; though many of them were probably per¬ 
sons who, individually, might have successfully aspired 
to high eminence* They lived in an age and country 
of revolutions; they seem to have been men of some 
education; and every day proved the wonderful su¬ 
periority of the hardy and enterprising men of the 
north over the natives of India. Even in the Dekhan, 
the principal offices were filled by their countrymen, 
of a rank originally not much superior to their own. 
But such aii enterprise as was in this instance at¬ 
tempted, was an act of madness, and should have been 
punished only as a drunken frolic* 

Next morning, when the heroes who composed this 
chivalrous band were wanted in their various offices, 
not one of them was to he found* The cause and di¬ 
rection of their flight, however, became speedily known; 
a thousand men were scut in pursuit; they were over¬ 
taken, and brought back in bonds to the imperial 
presence. 

The day of the week happened to lie a Tuesday, 
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when the Emperor, according to the fantastic astro- 
logical fancies, on which at this period of his age he 
acted, clothed in red robes, the colour suited to Mars, 
the guardian planet of the day, was sitting in state on 
the throne ot wrath and vengeance. He, too, though 
the judge, was probably still labouring under the ef¬ 
fects of his previous excesses. The deserters were 
brought itj in small parties*, and sentence pronounced 
on them with a capricious cruelty, embittered by the 
levity with which it was accompanied. Some were 
trampled to death by elephants, some were beheaded, 
some had their ears and noses cot off, some their fingers 
imrcd away. In the evening, the Inii'im, or leader of 
the religious service in the mosque, who was a man of 
no great understanding, read, according to custom, a 
isortion of the Koran, after the first genuflexion. The 
chapter that he chose was that which alludes to the 
destruction, by the divine wrath, of the masters of the 
elephant, who impiously attempted to destroy the temple 
ot Mekka, It displeased the Emperor, as if chosen 
with some allusion to his own recent employment f; 


* Tin* lie Lai La of thi< judgment, 
a* given by Abulia*! (Akberrnima, 
f, 40.) ant Very disgusting; and ex¬ 
hibit the wretched pnimirng pro¬ 
pensity of oar James I., but on an 
owwion when it it not ridiculous 
but revolting. The amtentra pro- 
no,meed depend on idiomatic Persian 
phrases, hardly trans! ne[il!r. “Some 
uf the culprits," *nya bo, « having 
*trtttht\l th?if htati beyond the Hire 
Pf duly, li.n! their bodies, relieved 
altogether of the burden of the brail; 
aorne, who, NS t knQtpfag hand from 
fwt> (l, (, foolishly) had tiruck (heir 
hniiff in rebellion, were deprived of 
both humt atid foot ; a band, who, 
from trlf-i-oncrit [Lbud-fijn*),, hail 
llpt {rut their raff to the iniJieriiJ 
command*, could find neither cart 
nor nwr g ( i j, in ill sir usual place. 

r ;t 


tJihers wlio had (outbid [hr iirnita 
of revolt with the tips of tbc{ r 
fingers, were unable any longer to 
discover the figure of their fingers, 
on their &c. 

t This Chapter, CV , entiinlcd 
“ The Elephant," is Jt very short 
one, and does not seem lu contain 
much mailer of offence. Huiriilvun 
probably referred EO himself "die 
expression of “ Master qf dko 
hirphant, anillxticsod that allusion 
was made to such us had reran dj 
been trodden to death. 

In the name of the moat 
tnerdful Cod l 

" 11 "ft lima not seen bow the 
Lon! dealt with llie Mas lets of the 
Elephant ? I •‘U he not moke their 
t reach WOW* rlraign ^ n offa^ 0 f 
drawing them into error : and send 
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anti, when the service was over, he ordered the Inuiin 
to be trodden to death by an elephant, for charging 
him, by insinuation, with tyranny- Mouldna Mu- 
hainmcd Bergholi, a learned and saintly personage, 
high in the Emperor's favour, interceded for the Intdra, 
and pleaded that, being an ignorant man, he did not 
understand the Koran, and meant no ill. But thi 3 in¬ 
terference only further enraged the Emperor, who 
vented the passion, with which he was still inflamed, 
in reproaches directed against the intercessor himself; 
and the sentence was carried into effect When* how¬ 
ever, 1 lumayun’a rage had somewhat evaporated, and 
when he had leisure for cool reflection, he was seized 
with the deepest sorrow and remorse, and spent the 
ensuing night in tears and lamentations.* 

It was, probably, about this time that a demonstra¬ 
tion, for the purpose of favouring Iltunfiy Lin's invasion 
of BeliMers territories, was made on the side of Sind. 
The Emperor, when he marched to attack GujrAt, wish¬ 
ing to create a diversion in his favour by a formidable 
inroad into that kingdom from the north and west 
wrote to Shah Hasan, the ruler of Sind, inviting him to 
lead his army towards Patau, there to await farther 
orders. With this requisition Shah Hasan complied, 
and marched, with a considerable force, from Xarirpur 
on the Indus, by way of IdphaJ, towards Pa tan in Guj- 
rat. Khizer Khan, who was governor of Putnn-Xehr- 
wAla, for Behadcr, on hearing of his approach, being 
resolved to make a vigorous defence, directed all the 
neighbouring cattle to be driven within the iuclosure of 
tlic town. As soon as Sultan Mahmud Khan Bhekeri 
who commanded the advance of the Sind army, and 
plundered the country and the villages as be marched 
along, bad arrived, with five hundred cavalry, within 
about seven kos of the town, lie encamped* At the 

a-aimt them ftucU of hinh, which Iwci «r corn, eaten hy eattli: ** 
ctn* down upon thrtn stone* of balled * Akbernrijui, f, m 

ctaj; iijhI rcudctcd Lhem like live 
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same tune, he sent a message to the governor, inviting chap.k. 
hmi to surrender to Shah Hasan, who was on his route SKai Ui 
to attach him, with a large army ; and offered to allow 
urn and his family to leave the town unmolested, and 
to retire in safety, wherever they might wish to go. 
hluzr Khan returned for answer, that Behider Shah 
was safo ln Girn&l ; and that he, as a faithful subject, 
would defend to the last extremity the city entrusted 
to his care. The envoys, who were of the Jhdreja. 
tribe, desirous that their mission should not be alto¬ 
gether fruitless, then waited on the governor’s mother 
to whom they held out the policy of sending some pro’ 
pitiatoty offering to the invaders; and prevailed upon 
her to present the sum of a kk of Firuzshahis to Shah 
Hasan, and thirty thousand to Sultan Mahmdd, to In- 
ducc and enable them to leave the Patan territory, and 
to march on, 

Next morning, Shah Hasan arrived with the main 
body of his army, near Patan. Sultan Mahmud, a man 
ol impetuous courage, was eager to be allowed to push 
forward into Gujrat; but Shall Hasan halted, and sent 
on messengers to the Emperor to announce his arrival, 
and to ask farther orders. Meanwhile, Khht Khan's 
people arrived with the presents, which seem to have 
secured the city of Patan from molestation. Sultan 
Mahmud, however, extended his plundering excursions muriwi* 
to the close vicinity of Mahrmidabad, in Gujrdt ; und 
his followers were enriched by the plunder of that mdlJ ' b ^ 
wealthy and flourishing country. 

Here, the diversion from Sind terminated; Shah 
I arakh, one of Sultan Hasan's principal generals, hay- 
mg represented to him, that, should Kmimyuri order 
the Sirid army to join his own, the Aighrim and Terk- 
hans of Sind, who were at present satisfied with their 
condition, — if they once witnessed the luxury in which 
the Cbflghat&h lived, and the wealth gained by the im¬ 
perial army, in consequence of the division of the royal 
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treasury-—would certainly become discontented; oml 
that many of them would exchange his service for that 
of the Emperor, Shah Hasan acquiesced in the justice 
of this representation. He, therefore, dispatched mes¬ 
sengers to report to HumAyun, that he had received in¬ 
formation that the Kilmki and Jitwi tribes, invited by 
the Zemindars of Sind, had entered that country, 
during ids absence, and threatened to throw every thing 
into confusion v so that Ids immediate return was in¬ 
dispensable. Without waiting for an answer, he led 
back his army, by way of Radhanpur; inflicting severe 
chastisement on the Jhareja and Sodha tribes, as he 
went along,* 

When Sultan BehAder fled from Champamr, he took 
refuge In the island of Diu, on which stood a rich and 
populous seaport town, as well as a royal palace. It 
whs the great emporium of the coasting trade of that 
part of India; since it possessed a safe harbour, which 
saved the necessity of encountering the banks and shal¬ 
lows of the Gulph of Cambay; and Surat had not 3 r et 
absorbed the commerce of Gujrat. The Portuguese, 
who, since the discovery of the route to the East by 
the Cape of Good Hope, aimed at a monopoly of the 
Indian trade, and had become the tyrants of the west 
coast, from Ceylon to the Red Sea, were eager to esta¬ 
blish themselves at Diu; not only in order to have the 
command of the Gulph of Cambay, — and of the coast 
of Gujnit Proper, and of the Kdkan on the one side, 
and of the peninsula of Gujrat and the coast of Kach 
and Sind on the other,—but to be enabled to intercept 
the trade of the Persian and Arabian Gulphft with 
fnd ia. Bel aider had been, for some time, at war with 
the Portuguese; but, latterly, had entered into an sic- 
commodation with them. In his distress, he was now 

* Tiritdie 8tad, IF. 149 — 15 J* Cbainjwnlr, 4. n, 94—-3 (a. ». 
Thfc* iucur*Mm evukady obruiri*! 1536)* 
wink the I'jIu]icrur'i army i.i-y us 
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ujged by tliosc about him to apply to them for succour. 
To this he consented, as a measure of temporary relief; 
though, at the same time, he privately dispatched an 
embassy to Soliinan the Magnificent, the Sultan of tkm- 
stantinople, with rich presents for the Sultan, valued 
at six hundred thousand pieces of gold *, besides large 
sums of money to pay the auxiliary force that might 
be scut- Nuno d'Acuna, the Portuguese viceroy, thus 
called upon, agreed to furnish assistance; but only on 
condition that he should be allowed to erect a fortifica¬ 
tion at Diu, for the protection of Ids fleet, and put in 
possession of the sea-tower which commanded the en¬ 
trance of the harbour. These demands he represented 
as made solely for the necessary security of his troops 
and shipping; and undertook that Ins countrymen 
should levy no duties or customs on ships, whether 
entering or sailing from the port; and should exercise 
no act of sovereignty. The King, in his distress, ac¬ 
ceded to these terms; and no sooner was his consent 
given, than the Portuguese, who had long sought in 
vain to settle at Diu, set to work, and in forty days 
erected a fortress, which was ini pregnable, at least to 
their enemies, and made them in reality masters of the 
island, and of the trade of the whole coast. The Por¬ 
tuguese affirm, that, in return for this concession, they 
afforded Pel aider Shah the aid of five hundred Euro¬ 
peans, of whom fifty were men of note, f 

After the fall of Champanir, the whole country of 
Cluj rat, as far north as the river My hi or Mehiudri, hud 
come into the Emperor's hands, and was occupied by 
his orders; but so much does lie seem to have been 
engaged in discovering and enjoying the rich treasures 
of Champanir, that nobody was appointed to conduct 
the government, or to collect the revenues of the pro¬ 
vinces beyond that river J, though, in the universal 

* liUtiuu. vaL i, p. fits, £ Tub. Alibifii, f. S&G. 
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nooKjiv. panic that prevailed, they had been altogether aban- 
A.a 1536. doncd by the officers of Behiider, civil and military. 
The landholders and raiats in that quarter, left in this 
singular predicament, wrote to Sultan Behiider, to whom 
they were still attached, to represent, that the revenues 
of the country were now due; but that there were no 
collectors to receive them; and that, if his Majesty 
would appoint a proper person, they should be paid to 
him as usual. 

Dch&irr A\ e are told that Behiider Shah, sitting in council, 
iniati-ui. mentioned the tenor of these letters; and asked, who 
woulJ rc P air t0 Ahmeddbdd, and undertake the ma- 
rcvcuuc*. nageinent of this business. All were silent, till Imdd- 
ul-inulk, a distinguished nobleman, who had been a 
slave of the King’s *, boldly offered himself for the en¬ 
terprise; but required, as an indispensable condition, 
that, in consideration of the perturbed state of the 
country, and of the peculiar exigency of affairs, lie 
should have the sole and absolute power to demand or 
remit the revenue, to make grants of land, or pay away 
money, as he judged expedient; without being liable 
to be called to account at any future time. This being 
assented to, he set out on his mission, with only two 
hundred horse; and marched for Ahmedabdd. As he 
. went along, he appointed officers to collect the revenues 
of the province; wrote and delivered grants of land or 
of pensions to different persons, in whom he could con¬ 
fide, and who had weight in the country; and was 
«wcof* J oinea . b y the,n aI, d their followers in such numbers, 
bb forve. (especially by the zemindars of Sorath or Kattiawiir.) 
that his force growing as he advanced, by the time he 
reached Ahmedabad, which he occupied, he found him¬ 
self at the head of not less than ten thousand horse, 
lie now expended, with open-handed liberality, the 
revenues which he collected; and, the cause being 

* Ferohu (iv. p. SO.) calls him f. 14 $. 
a ( ircaMiaQ ; the Talnluit, a .‘lav*'. 
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popular, his army speedily increased to thirty thousand 
men.* Mujdhid Khan, the chief of Junagar, joined 
him with ten thousand followers; and the army re¬ 
ceived a valuable reinforcement by the arrivul of Be- 
hdder's European soldiers, f 

When the news of these transactions reached Hu- 
mdyun, they roused him from the trance of pleasure in 
which he had too long indulged. Leaving Terdi Beg 
in charge of Champamr, and having made a second 
division among his troops of the plunder that had been 
collected, he marched straight for Ahmeddbdd, and 
crossed the Mchindri; Askeri Mirza, with Yddgdr Ndsir 
Mirza, and Hindu Beg, being ordered to keep one 
march in advance of the army. Imdd-ul-mulk, em¬ 
boldened by the success that had hitherto attended his 
exertions, set out from Ahmeddbdd with his army, now 
amounting to fifty thousand men; and prepared to 
meet him. By a forced march, he suddenly, about 
mid-day, when the heat was most oppressive, and no 
attack was apprehended, came by surprise upon Askeri 
Mirza, who was lying, with the advance of the imperial 
army, between the town of Neridd and Mahmiiddbdd,— 
now a heap of ruins, at that time a flourishing city. 
Yddgdr Ndsir Mirza had taken his ground about a mile 
to the right; and Hindu Beg his, as much to the left. 
The Gujrati army came upon Askeri with such expe¬ 
dition, that he had not time to form his troops, which 
were scattered in all directions; but he retired, with 
such as were at hand, into a thicket of thorny milk- 
bush, that was hard by; and there took up a position. 
The Gujratis, without following the Mirza or attempt¬ 
ing to improve their victory, dispersed to plunder the 

• The Tabakat, ff. 1*7. S97. homedan Hist. vol. lii. p. 7 Si). 
fifty thousand. He is laid to have t Akbemnma, f. 40. ; Tahakate 
given all who joined him with two Akberi, u abore, Feruhta, iL SO.; 
hotie, one lak Gujrati, 2,500 iv. 128.; Khali Khan, 
rupees, according to price. Ma- 
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book iv, camp, '[’hey gained, indeed, a rich booty; but fell into 
l a se , inextricable disorder. The two wings of the imperial 
army soon came in sight, marching in battle order. 
At their approach, the enemy at once abandoned the 
camp; and Asker! Mirra, at the same time, issuing 
again from the jungle, reared Ins standard, beat bis 
kettledrums, and pressed upon them in their retreat, 
'v Ms? niujn ^ fhtjnitis were broken and defeated ; and were pur- 
flxmj-. sued, as far as Ahmedabad, leaving more than two 

thousand dead on the held. When the Emperor reached 
the scene of action, he is said to have inquired of l\ho- 
dilwend Khun*, who had been in the service of Be- 
Jaider, and was well acquainted, with the composition 
of his armies, if he should have another battle to fight, 
or if the business was over* The Khan answered, that, 
if I in ad id-mu lk was himself in the battle, the business 
was over; but, it not, that his Majesty might expect 
another bloody bout. Ihtmdyim sought eagerly to 
discover how the fact stood ; and, from two men, who 
were lying wounded, he ascertained, with pleasure, that 
that nobleman had himself commanded in the fight.f 
^ cxt ^ay, the imperial army marched forward ; 
Jh*d Askeri Mlrza commanding the advance, as before. 
^ hen the army reached Ivankin ia J tank, close by 
Ahinedabad, where it encamped, the Mlrza, to whom 
the Emperor luid given the government of that city and 
the surrounding districts, preferred a request, that the 
troops should not be allowed indiscriminately to enter 
the town, as it would be the certain ruin of the place. 


" K3i£)i;!.iuvin! Khan tv as the tide 
of tluini Khan, no* in Hucnuyun'a 
rerace- 

t Tahit^W Akberi, f. l ift.; Ak- 
IxvEtJcii.i, f. to, Kit only inti EU^jbfe 
flttflUTIt of the nctirm is tliiit of 
Nin^m-vd-tUn, the author of (ho 
TiliaLl?!' Aklxit r yr Tirikho Ni- 
saint, who had it from tils father., 


Mulummt-d Mot Cm Him (of ETerii), 
who was Uion M Frw A»ktn'i vitir. 
AbidfazE cHiiTUtt^ the lu-i-H. of the 
Gujrnti* at threu nr four ihoiiuimJ 
men. Hi? rnomioiiB Alim K h 111 l 
Lndi t HI qqfnm I tiding the Gtljrati 
left* The accounts of I Vrhhni arid 
KliaH Klian an* etkhmJj imjomtt. 
t Or, Kukirij.—Hamilton* 
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Orders were in consequence issued, to station guards at 
every gate of the city, and that none but Askeri Mirza 
and his people should be permitted to enter. The more 
effectually to preserve the inhabitants from injury, the 
Emperor led his army across the Sabramati, so as to 
interpose that river between his camp and the city; 
and took post at the beautiful village of Sirkich, still 
an object of interest, from the splendid tombs of the 
kings of Gujrat, which it contains. From his head¬ 
quarters there, accompanied by his principal officers, he 
visited the magnificent palaces, mosques, and colleges 
of his new capital, which was then certainly one of the 
richest and noblest in the world. 

The conquest of Gujrat being now nearly complete, 
the Emperor turned his thoughts to the settlement of 
the country and the preservation of what he had gained. 
Askeri Mirza retained Ahmedabad, and was raised to 
the dignity of viceroy. The veteran Ilindii Beg, with 
a large force, was to act as minister and commander- 
in-chief, and to send or carry assistance wherever the 
exigencies of the service required. Terdi Beg retained 
Champanir; Yadgar Nasir Mirza had the district of 
Patan-Nehrwala; Kasim Husein Sultan, Uzbek, had 
Baruch and Xousfiri, with the port of Surat; Dost Beg 
Ishekagha * had Cambay and Bnr&la; and Mir Bochak 
Behader, Muhmudabad.f 

It appears to have been at this crisis that the Em¬ 
peror was urged by some of his counsellors, especially 
by Hindu Beg, to make.some permanent settlement 
of the affairs of GujrAt, so as to enable him to march 
back, with the great body of his army, to the provinces 
of the Ganges, which, while he was overrunning Malwa 
and Gujrdt, were already suffering deeply from the 
miseries of invasion and revolt. Their advice was, to 

* Chamberlain. giving Baruch to. Hindu Peg, ami 

t The Tabak.it make* a different Baroda to Kasim Husein Sultan, 
allotment of some of these places, 
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book rv. set Apart a sum aqua] to one or two years' pay of his 
* rt ,„ isae. troops, to reserve the rest for future exigencies, and to 
restore Sultan Hehdder, nominally, to the throne of 
Gujrrit. This, they affirmed, would not only add to 
his reputation for generosity, but would enable him to 
govern that country in the easiest and most peaceful 
way, and at the same time to provide for the safety of 
Ids other dominions. The Emperor, however, could 
not bear the idea of appearing to give up kingdoms, 
on the conquest of which he valued himself so much. 

* The future history of his reign proves that the advice 
was a sound one. It was Impossible, with the force 
that lie possessed, to maintain kingdoms so extensive 
and so scattered as he now occupied, especially as the 
natives of Gnjrat showed a decided partiality for the 
old dynasty of their kings. Situated as he then was, 
Bebrider would probably have consented to become his 
vassal, and to have left in his hands the principal forts 
of the kingdom. 

- ^ umE ^ UI b having divided the country among 
frura'i^ Amirs, pushed on towards Dm in pursuit of Be" 
h<idcr Shall, w bo had taken reJuge there. Scarcely, 
however, had he reached Danduka, about thirty kos 
Jrom Ahmcdabdd, when he wits overtaken by expresses 
from Agra, bringing him the most alarming intelligence, 
llts long absence from his capital, and the great dis¬ 
tance to which he had marched with the main body 
of his army, so as to be almost lost sight of, had 
encouraged the disaffected to rise in several quarters. 

1 lie Afghans in 1 Sehar and in the East were a^ain 
active. Muhammed Sultan Mirza, assisted by big sons 
L'lugli and Shah Mirza?, had made himself master of 
the country from Kanauj to dudnpur, and caused the 
Ivhutba to be read in his own mime. Symptoms of 
commotion and revolt had begun to show themselves 
even in the provinces on the Janrna, and close around 
Agra. Dispatches of similar import followed in rapid 
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succession from different parts of Malwa, conveying 
information that Sekander Khan and Milu Khan, here¬ 
ditary chieftains in that kingdom, recovering themselves 
from their discomfiture, had made an irruption into the 
territory of Ilindia, on the Xerbada, which they had 
plundered, and compelled Mehtcr Zainbiir, his governor, 
to quit his capital for tjein; that the imperial troops, 
who had been stationed in various parts of Malwa, 
unable to keep the field, had thrown themselves into 
Ijein, where they were besieged; and finally, that 
Derwish Ali, the governor, having been killed by a 
musket shot, the garrison, in despair of not being able 
to hold out till they were relieved, had capitulated. 

On receiving this unwelcome news, the Emperor 
determined to retrace his steps. His plan now was, to 
make Mrindu, as being a centrical position, his per¬ 
manent head-quarters, till he had cleared Malwa of 
invaders, reduced to order the kingdom of Gujrdt, which 
he considered as substantially subdued, and suppressed 
the commotions and revolt in the vicinity of Agra. 
Setting out, on his return, therefore, he left Murza 
Askeri, his brother, in the government of Gujrat, assisted 
by Hindu 15eg and other experienced officers; and 
marched, by Cambay, Bardda, and Baruch, to the town 
of Surat. 1 hence, he proceeded to Malwa, taking a 
circuitous route by way of Buranpur, where he staid 
eight days. The kings of Ahmednagar and Berar, on 
hearing of his march, sent him letters congratulating 
him on his successes. He proceeded on his route, 
passing close under the strong fort of Asir, and at length 
reached Milndu. I he report of his approach had 
induced the invaders to hasten back to their former 
retreat ; so that the country was soon restored to a 

• “ It waa during this march were conveyed to Delhi, and interred 
that Khondrmi, the author of the in the same vault with Amir Khonrou 
Kabil-us.Scir, died in his camp, and Sheikh Xisam-ed-dim Oulu.” 
The remains of this eminent person Briggs's Perish ta, vol. ii. p. 81. 
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state of tranquillity. He was fond of the climate of 
Malwa, and lingered there with pleasure. He estab¬ 
lished several of his most confidential servants in the 
province, by bestowing on them estates and jagirs; 
and his affairs once more seemed to assume a promising 
aspect. 
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SECTION IV. 

LOSS OF GUJRAT AND MALWA. 

REACTION IN GC.TOAT, IN FAVOUR OF BEIL(DF.R. — SCRAT OCCUPIED IN 
I11S NAME — AND RARlX'II — AND CAMBAT — AND PATAN_INDE¬ 

CISION OK THE IMPERIAL GENERALS — GuXzANFER DESF.UTS.— BE- 
IIADER ADVANCES TOWARDS AIIMEDARAD.-—DANGER OF TIIE IMPERIAL 

ARMT-DISAFFECTION OF MIRZA ASKEKI — AND THE CHIEFS_ 

PRECIPITATE RETREAT FROM A HM EDA BAD. — PURSUIT BT REII.(dkR. 
— THE MIRZA AND HIS ARMT AT CIIAMPANIR. — TERDI BEG REFUSES 
TO ADMIT THEM.— TIIET MARCH TOWARDS AGRA. — BEIIAHER TAKIS 
CHAMP AMIS — AND RECOVERS ALL GUJRAT. — UUmItCN INTERCEPTS 
ASKEKI. IN RAJPUT.(na. —THEY RETURN TO AGRA.— STATE OF THE 
UAXGETIO PROVINCES.—SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN Or IIIXDAL MfltZA. 

L"Ss OF MALWA. ■— BEHADER S1IA1I AND THE PORTUGUESE._ 

DEATH OF BEHADER.—FATE OF MU.—ALLEGED REAPPEARANCE 
OF BEHADER -||!S ADHERENTS RETIRE TO AIIMF.DABAD. — HIS IM¬ 

MEDIATE SUCCESSORS. 


Lit this was only a transient gleam of prosperity, 
iiujrat had been overrun, indeed, but it was far from 
being settled. The conquerors were still considered in 
the light of strangers and marauders. Hardly had 
Huinayun turned his back on the province, when revolt 
began to show itself. Behader Shah had succeeded in 
concluding a treaty with the Portuguese, by which they 
agreed to furnish him an auxiliary force. He was also 
busy in raising a hotly of five or six thousand Habshi or 
vol. it. G 
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Abyssinian slaves.* His partisans, within the country, 
were not idle. Jium Khan Sefer, the engineer who had 
conducted the building of Surat castle f, seems to have 
shut himself up hi it; and another officer established a 
Fortified position near Hbustfri, at the mouth of the 
Tapri \; and they maintained themselves against the 
invaders, by the aid of the ( iujniti fleet. These officers, 
being joined by Khan Jeluln Shiriizi, now ventured to 
act In concert, on the offensive \ drove Abdulla Khan, 
u relation of KiUim Husain Sul tun Uzbek, the governor 
of the district, from the Non sari territory, after he hud 
held it little more than three months; and seized the 
city of Surat. Abdulla Khan retreated to Baruch, the 
seat of Kasim Husein's government; while, following 
up their success, Khan Jelum inarched ins troops by 
laud towards Baruch, at the same time that Riimi Khun, 
with the ships in which were embarked the heavy 
baggage and artillery, sailed round the coast and 
ascended the Xerbadu to that town. Kasim Husein, 
not prepared for such an attack, abandoned the place, 
and retired towards Ommpamr, whence he proceeded 
to AiimedahaiJ, to solicit assistance from Askeri Mi'rzu, 
the viceroy, and Hindu ileg, the commander-in-chi&f. 
But these were not the only enemies whom the 
partisans of llumayun had to encounter. Syed Ishiik, 
who received from Bchdder Shah the title of Shitab 


* The IhbJiii are prpjierly 
Vbjs&iliiahft; but negroes of all dc- 
icriptiim* are often, in common 
spree El., sfl c 

+ General Briggs, Femhin, (as 
well as Major Trice, Ketro*|>ect of 
Mahninwlin History, VoLiti. p. 7^(5. 
note) supposes shit Surat castle 
Was built by Hu mi Kbn Klimlii- 
Vtl'jjiI Kliah, who was BeEi<ii Icrs 
engineer at. tbi* siege of CEtcitur, 
ibd who aftcrvvds ccmlqdd the 
Htjgp of Chunftr for Hiirnrjyun, Rul 
ttimii Khan was A COtruuull IliLUie 
Cor chief engineer*,, who were fro- 


qtscoUy Rural* or OstnanB Turks. 
The buiUcf of Surat gaslJe, buried 
nu'ac th* iVlirm Shimi mo-,quo n 
Sum, In not Kbod&weqt) Khan, 

(who iltod ai Cbunar, after the f«U 
of that place, a deserter from ilic 
Giijrot service,) but Rumi Kbari 
Sefcr (Afchem&ma, t 41,) who WJ» 
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Khan, had recovered Cambay; and all Gujrat was soon crtAP, n. 
in arms and hostile* Asker j M irza, seeing the danger ^ t<T ' 1V * 
approach so near, summoned Y&dgAr Xasir Mfrza, who ■“* C4m - 
Itcld l^atan-Xebrwnla, to attend him at AhmedibAd* 

The Mirza obeyed the call; but, in the meanwhile, the 
troops • which Beh&der had left behind in the north and 
cast, at Raisen, Rantamfodr, Ajmir, and Cheitur, ■—■ at 
the time of his discomfiture and precipitate flight, from 
Malwn,— and the followers of some native chiefs, who 
still adhered to his interest, having formed a junction, 
advanced in great force, by a circuitous route on the 
north, through the Rajput country, to meet Behader at 
Diu; and, hearing that the town of Patau was left 
without a garrison, took possession of it. They now 
sent to inform Bchader Shall of their approach, their 
numbers, and success; and offered to attack Yadgdr 
Nihir Mirza. The Sultan, however, ordered them to 
engage in no offensive operations till he joined them, 
which he did soon after* 


There appears, at this time, a great want of decision iwfeefcfcn 
among those who conducted the Emperor’s affairs in )*,£]* e™«- 
Gtijr&t; but as many of the generals were veterans of ^ 
undoubted talent, and as the same want of success 
appears in other quarters, the blame probably lay on 
Humayun, and on the ministers who concerted the 
general plan of operations, by which the force of the 
Empire was frittered down, and dispersed over situa¬ 
tions very remote from each other. Want of success 
was speedily followed by its inseparable attendant, 
want of union. The discontent at head-quarters, at 
Ahmeddbdd, came to a great height; it even reached 
the length of a partial defection. The immediate cause 
was trifling. Mirza Askeri, sitting late one night at a 
party of pleasure, and being heated with wine, happened 
boastfully to exclaim, u 1 am a king, and the shadow of 


* The MSrito AUnieili malic* tliousaiiJ. Bird'* transL p 4 £4& 
Uitir numbers arnuuui tu forty 
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God.” GMzatifcr *, a nobleman of rank, and Ids own 
foster brother, whispered to one who sat by him, “ That 
may well be, for he is not himself/’ f The person to 
whom the words were addressed, smiled; which the 
Mirza observing, insisted on knowing the cause ; and, 
when told, was extremely incensed, and placed Gluhoi lifer 
in. confinement. In a few days that officer made his 
escape, or was released, am! deserted, with three 
hundred horse, to Sultan Buhader, whom he strongly 
incited to march upon Ahmedib&i, assuring him that 
he was well acquainted with the counsels of the enemy, 
who wore all most anxious to retreat, and were only 
looking for a pretext, * l If you have any doubts,” said 
he, put me in confinement; march against the 
Moghuls; and, if they meet you ill the field, then 
punish me as you please.” Marty invitations coining 
to Bahfider, sit the same time, from his numerous ad¬ 
herents in the districts, all urging him to march to 
their relief, he was finally induced to move upon 
AhmedabfUb Everywhere he was received by the 
people with tumultuous acclamations of joy ; his army 
swelled as he moved along; and he soon encamped at 
the town of Sirkech, nearly opposite to the capital. 

The situation of the Imperial army, at this time, was 
one of considerable danger. It was in the midst of a 
hostile, and probably incensed country. Humayun's 
troops had been forced to abandon all the principal 
towns, except Champamr. 3 hey had now, however, 
been concentrated; and Mfrza Askcri, — the viceroy, 
with Hindu Beg, Vddgsir Nasir Mfrza, and Kasim 

I I u$em Snlta n l a be k, his prind pal oth cers, cnca m ped 

at Sirgatij, near Asa wet, a suburb of Ahmediibad, on 
the left bank of the Subramuti, with nearly twenty 
thousand horse, facing Behader Shah. It is alleged, 
that, at this momentous crisis, Hindu Beg strongly 

* H* ™ fi* brotber of Ka-im t Or, “ but lie la nal an auio* 
Khlttl - erttf’ (letf-govcmwt). 









advise*! Asker! Mfrza, as the only way of preserving 
Gujr&t, to assume the ensigns of royalty, am] to declare 
himself independent; arguing, that not only would 
this declaration encourage the inhabitants to join him, 
by the hope of more effectual protection, but that his 
own soldiers, having their king among them, would be 
elevated to much higher exertion and daring, and would 
more cheerfully devote themselves to his service. 
Askeri Mirza hesitated ; but finally rejected the advice, 
at least in the form in which it was offered. 

Ti does, however, appear that, at a council in which 
were met Askeri, YAdgar, Hindu Beg, and all the 
principal Amirs then in Gujrfit, Terdi Beg excepted, it 
was the general opinion that, as Humayuri persisted in 
remaining at Jlandu, and sent them no assistance, it 
was vain, ns matters stood, to think of resisting Behhder 
Shall in the field; and, acting under the influence of 
the discontent and disaffection* produced by existing 
circumstances*, they resolved to march to Cham panic; 
to seize upon the treasure; to proceed to Agra ; and 
there declare Askeri Mirza Cmperor, and Hindu Beg 
visir; assigning, at the same lime, suitable appoint¬ 
ments to all the other Mirzas and officers who joined 
them. A retreat was accordingly resolved upon, only 
three days after they had encamped at Sirganj, over 
against Beb&der. 

It happened, ou the lost of these days, that a shot 
from one of the Mtrza's guns struck the audience-tent 
of the Sultan, and threw it down. Enraged at the 
occurrence he sent for Qhdzanfer, that lie might deal 
with him in terms of his own agreement* Ghazanter 
entreated that the sentence might be deferred till the 
armies were fairly drawn out; adding, that he still 
maintained his former opinion, and had sure information 
that the Mirza was to retreat in the course of the night* 
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And, accordingly, the Mirza and his Amirs did retreat, 
without fighting, and with such precipitation and con¬ 
fusion that they left behind them, not only their stores 
and heavy baggage, but even their private baggage and 
wearing apparel ; and made a forced march of ten kos, 
on the road to Champamr. A retreat, tinder such cir¬ 
cumstances, w hile it emboldened the enemy, disheartened 
their own adherents, and threatened irretrievable ruin 
to their affairs. 

This sudden change roused the activity of Behider 
Shall, who hud entered upon the campaign with many 
uneasy forebodings. He now pursued the retreating 
foe. II is advanced body, commanded by Syed Mobarek 
Bokhan, came up with the imperial rear, under Yadgar 
Naair Mirza. Yadgar halted his troops, wheeled round, 
and met the pursuers bravely. A severe action ensued. 
The Murza’s troops displayed great gallantry ; many of 
the advance were slain, and others fell wounded into 
the Mlrza's bands. The enemy did not follow beyond 
Mahm udbbad; and Y adgar, un molestc*d, rej oin ed t he 
main body of his own army. Askeri Mirza continued 
his retreat in a state of discouragement and alarm, and 
with such confusion that many of his soldiery were 
drowned in crossing the Mehmdri, which lay in his route. 
BehAdcr Shah advanced as far as that river, and halted.* 

When the Mirza reached Champanir in his disastrous 
retreat, Terdi Beg, the governor, who had heard of the 
plans of defection that had been debated in his council, 
and had communicated them to the Emperor, received 
him with caution j and, while ho gave the troops all 
the assistance in his power, did not suffer them to enter 
the fort. The day after their arrival, the Mfraaa sent 
to inform the Beg, that they and the army under their 
command were in a state of the most complete destitu- 

* For the preceding mute, eon- toL ii. p. ffj ,; Bj rr r s AH rare Ah- 
sult the AktxrnfiBV, f. +t,; Tabs- ninli, pp + £18—2SO, : Jotiher e S 
kiuc Ahberi, f. liS. 5^7-. Ferulito, 
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tion; and, therefore, called upon him to supply them 
with, some part of the public treasure preserved in the 
fort, that the troops might he put in a condition to take 
the field* When the governor declined to touch the 
treasure, without his Majesty’s express commands, they 
insisted that, as an express sent to the Emperor at 
Msindu would reach him in six days, and as there could 
be no doubt of his Majesty’s sanctioning an appropri¬ 
ation ol such indispensable necessity for Ids affairs, he 
should in the meanwhile make the advance on his own 
authority* Hut Terdi Beg, who had no desire to put 
the Mirza’s army into a condition that would have 
enabled it more effectually to injure the Emperor, re- 
fused to consent* In tins extremity, A skew's chief 
Amirs determined to seize Terdi Beg, to take possession 
of the fort and the whole treasure, and at once openly 
to raise the Mirza to the throne* Should their at¬ 
tempt upon Champanir fail, they agreed to push on 
nevertheless for Agra, which was left defenceless ; and 
trusted that they could reach it before Jlumavun* 
While these consultations were going on T Terdi Beg had 
been prevailed upon to come ouPof the fort, to meet 
the Mirzas; but, getting some accidental intimation of 
a plan to seize his person and the fort, he turned back 
and sent to announce to them, that he could no longer 
suffer the army to remain where It was, and summoned 
them to remove it beyond range of his guns* They 
promised to comply, but asked for a previous con¬ 
ference on the present urgent state of affairs. Aware 
of their intentions, lie absolutely declined any inter¬ 
view; and, as they did not move their camp, he next 
morning did fire upon them, as he had threatened* 
The Mirzaa, thus disappointed, made their troops defile 
by the Kcrji Ghat, and took the road to Agra, — aban¬ 
doning Gujr&t, after if had been occupied Httle more 
than nine months. 

As long as the imperial army halted at Champanir, 
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Beh&der Shall did not venture to cross the Mohendri, 
which in only fifteen kos distant; hut no sooner did it 
march in the direction of Agra, than he moved forward 
and advanced to Champanir. In, spite of the strength 
of the fort, and of its being, it is said, amply supplied 
with provisions and stores to support a siege, Terdi 
Beg abandoned the place, and withdrew on capitulation, 
taking along with him as much of the treasure ns he 
had the means of transporting. He may in this have 
followed the orders of Humayun; and, indeed, in the 
present state of affairs, and with the prospect of re¬ 
treating from Maiwn, the only effect of resistance 
would be the inevitable destruction of the garrison, and 
the loss of the whole treasure. The town and fort were 
immediately occupied hy Behader Shah, who thus saw 
himself once more in possession of the whole kingdom 
of Gujr&t- 

Terdi Beg, on leaving Ghampanir, repaired directly 
to M&ndu, where he was received with distinction by 
the Emperor, to whom he had acted a faithful part. 
To prevent the conspirators from executing their new 
I»i. i rpose, 11 u may u 11 pushed forward by fore ed nia rclics 
for Agra, taking the route of Chcitur. By a fortunate 
accident, the t wo armies met in the Clicitiir territory, 
while on their march. The Mlrzns, taken by surprise, 
saw no remedy but to feign submission and obedience. 
The Emperor, being in many respects in equal dilli* 
unities with themselves, shut his eyes to the past, 
affected to be satisfied with their explanations, and 
bestowed upon them princely presents. The united 
army then marched towards Agra, where its presence 
was imperiously required.* 

* Akheroim*, fp +1.; Tatak/u-i vertior, or ihli he aMcgetl Me King* 
Aklmrl, |f, HP* af> 7 .; Fwiillta, ortitrt, u in traniL p, 7 . ]|;„ 

Tf.iLpp.S2, S:L ; Tit, JtaMitni, words art, - Susir Mirwi cornea 
f. MO.; JisuIrt, e. <L Jon her, in into the fort tit Ciwmp«jir, ami 
ihi origin*!, drat nor tfiirm I ha I mjs la T*kU Jktf, ■ Gitc tnc the 
Yod^r Wiiil private# m ihe go- treasure*. 1 Ti-oti Beg ftnt - r rr 
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One of the chief reasons that had drawn llumdyun 
from Gujrat was the state of Beb&r, and the eastern 
provinces* Since Mohammed Shah Loh&m and Sultan 
Mahmud Lodi had both been driven out of them, and 
disappeared from the theatre of public affairs, new 
candidates for royalty had started up, and collected 
the discontented Afghans, who were still numerous and 
powerful Slur Khan Siir, had gradually overrun all 
the countries on the southern or Beh&r side of the 
Ganges ; and Mt illumined Sultan Mir/a, after his escape 
from prison, had raised the standard of revolt in the 
upper provinces. The long absence of the Emperor 
had latterly encouraged them to act with the greater 
boldness and security. Mohammed Sultan, having 
gained possession of a great portion of the countries on 
the left hank of the Ganges, had fixed the seat of his 
government at liclgrum, opposite to Kanauj, and had 
gained sufficient strength to send his son, Uhtgli Mirza, 
with a large force to besiege Juiitipur; while Shah 
Mirza, another of his sous, reduced Karra-Manikpur. 
Kanauj too hud. fallen into his hands. 

Tlindal Mirza, whom the Empeiflr had left in com- 
mund at Agra, marched to quell tins revolt, and soon 
retook Kanauj. As soon as Muhn mined Sultan Ml mi 
heard of his approach, he called in all his detachments, 
and was joined by Shah Mirza, while LI ugh Mirza 
wrote to sav, that he would hasten with all possible 
speed to meet him; at the same time urging him not 
to hazard a battle till his arrival. Muhammad Sultan 
and Shah Mirza, encamping on the left bank of the 
river, used every exertion to obstruct the passage of 
the imperial army, llindal, however, eager to engage 
the enemy before Ulugh Mima could join them, having 
discovered a ford ten miles * above Kanauj, left his 
camp standing, and effected a passage, unobserved, 

4 Without the EiDpntr'i orders I an «t|*rew to His Majesty* &e, 
raunot (jive them/ and he sent e(T * Fi*u km*. 
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with all hi3 troops* The two armies soon met face to 
face ; but when they were on the point of engaging* a 
strong north-wester * rising, blew such clouds of dust 
right in the eyes of the insurgents that they could not 
keep their position* The imperial troops, who bad the 
wind on their Lacks* availing themselves of their ad¬ 
vantage* pressed hard upon the enemy, whose retreat 
was soon converted into a flight. Hindul, after taking 
possession of Belgram and the surrounding country, 
pursued the remainder of their army, as they marched 
to farm a junction with Ulugh M itva. He overtook 
them at Oud, where Muhammed Sultan and his sons, 
having concentrated all their force, halted to check his 
advance. The two armies lay opposed to each other 
for nearly two months, when news arrived, that Hu- 
mayim had left Mandu, and was on his way back to 
Agra. This decided Muhammed Sultan to bring on an 
action, ns his only elm nee of safety. He marched out 
of Ids trenches; an engagement ensued, in which the 
imperial troops had the advantage. The insurgents, 
dispirited by their continued want of success, begun to 
despair, and soon after dispersed. Muhammed Sultan 
Mirza, and three of Ida sons, fled to Ivuch-Behnr f ;; 
while Mirza Hindal, following up his advantage, went 
on to pjnonpar. Having soon after heard of Huindyutfs 
arrival at the capital* he left the army and joined his 
brother there. | 

Meanwhile, the Emperor was less fortunate on the 
side oi Malwa, Xo sooner was it known in the sur¬ 
rounding countries that he was on his march back to 
Agra, than Bhopal Rai, the chief of Bijagor, a district 
that lies to the east of Malwa, finding that no garrison 
was left in Mdndu, entered and occupied the place* 
There he was speedily joined by Milu Khan, who 

* BW-e-HhU. } Akbemiuii, f. 41*; Jaaber, 

t JmiIh'T Iiu Koh-Klumla Ikh.-ir c, 
ncitr Parmia (or, Pa rbat.i ;s ri). 
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aspired to the throne, which he ascended under the ca.ir, u. 
title of Kdder Shah ; and by MltAh Mohammed Funiki t "' " l '~ ’ 
of Kandeshi As tlic Emperor s troops appear to have 
been entirely withdrawn, they met with no opposition 
anywhere, and soon took possession of the whole 
country; and thus the kingdom of Malwa, as well as 
that of Uujrdt, slipped from the unsteady grasp of 
Huiuayun.* 

But while the course of events was thus once more twuh- 
so favourable to BehAder Shah, that monarch was not ^ 
doomed long to enjoy Ids prosperity. Fourteen days Shah 
after the fall of Champanir, he hastened back to Din* 

His negoeiations with the Portuguese had become com¬ 
plicated. When his fortunes were at the lowest ebb, 
be had received some assistance from them, as lias been 
mentioned; and, at the same time, had sent rich 
presents to the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa, inviting 
him to come to his aid with a more powerful force* 

The Viceroy, Nunc d 1 Acuna, had accordingly obeyed 
his call, and set salt from Goa and Chewet, with a large 
fleet and army. But when he reached the coast of 
Gajrdt, understanding that the Emperor of Delhi's 
troops had in the interval been driven out of the coun¬ 
try, he Itegan to apprehend, that, as his sendees were 
no longer necessary, he might not gain those advantages 
to himself and his followers, and that increase of terri- *<»*-M3* 
tory to his country, which he had anticipated* Some 
quarrels had arisen before the King's arrival, between 
the Portuguese and his officers, in consequence of the 
Insulting pretensions and encroaching spirit of the for¬ 
mer* Bellailer would gladly have seen his troublesome 
allies removed from Din, where the building of the new 
fort was hurried on upon a plan infinitely more ex¬ 
tensive than had been reckoned upon. Both parties, 
however, dissembled their feelings. 


* AkbcTHiixna, lit supra. 
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Bchuder Shall, on liis arrival in the neighbourhood of 
Diu, attempted to restore confidence by acting with the 
utmost frankness putting himself boldly in the power 
of the governor of the castle, and visiting him in liis 
fort, The Viceroy, who arrived off Din about this 
time, appears to have blamed the governor for not 
availing himself of the opportunity thus offered to 
seize the King, for the purpose of extorting from him 
the cession of some towns and sea-ports which he 
was anxious to possess* To repair this oversight, 
D’Acuna feigned sickness, and sent a message to inform 
Behader, who had spent some days in the vicinity in 
hunting, that he was come, at his call, with powerful 
succours, and would wait upon him as soon as his 
health allowed. The Sultan, thrown off his guard, or 
perhaps suspecting no ill as intending none, laid cere¬ 
mony aside, and towards the dose of the day rowed off 
from tiie shore, with only a few attendants and went 
aboard the admiral's ship, to visit him, and to inquire 
after his health* No sooner, however, did he see the 
\ iceroy, than lie plainly perceived that his illness was 
a mere pretence, and felt vexed that he had gone. The 
\ iceroy, on hie part, had probably been taken unpre¬ 
pared by Beh&der’s sudden and unexpected appearance* 
During flic conversation that ensued, a page came in 
and whispered something in his ear. In the state of 
mind in which the King then was, this little incident 
increased his uneasiness and excited his suspicion. He 
continued to sit, however, though the intercourse was 
forced and constrained ; till the Viceroy, rising, re¬ 
quested to be excused for a few moments, as he wished 
to show Ids Majesty some presents that were intended 
for his acceptance, and left the cabin. This confirmed 
the suspicions of the King, who hurriedly intimating a 
desire that they might be sent after him, started *up 
and hastened to his boat. He reached it and put off ■ 
when Emanuel de Souza, the governor of Diu castle! 
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coming up in his barge invited him to visit the new 
fortifications. Riiroi Ivhnn Sefer, who was in the boat 
with the King, advised him to decline the invitation, as 
treachery was probably intended ; hut the King desired 
de Souza to come into the boiit. I)e Souza, in at¬ 
tempting to step from his own barge into the King's, 
fell into the sen, but was taken up by Beh&der’s atten¬ 
dants. This occasioned considerable bustle and con¬ 
fusion ; the cause was unknown, but the act of dragging 
de Souza into the boat, was observed by the Portu¬ 
guese in the numerous vessels that lay on every side. 
Hastily concluding that an attempt was made upon 
tlii ir countrymen's life, in their eagerness to succour 
him,they closed round the Kings boat, into which some 
of them leaped. The instant consequence was uproar 
and menace; blows speedily succeeded. lJeliader, to¬ 
tally unprepared for such an occurrence, and now con¬ 
firmed in his suspicions of treachery, threw himself into 
the sea, and was followed t>y Rumi Khan. After 
swimming for some time towards the shore, as he ap¬ 
proached a Portuguese vessel, one of the officers held 
out an oar to assist him in getting in; when a soldier 
who stood by, struck him on the face with a halbert, 
and Ids example was imitated by others of his comrades, 
who repeated their blows, till Beluklcr sank dead in the 
water. Itiimi Khan was saved by a Portuguese to 
whom, on some former occasion, lie had shown kindness. 
He Souza, the governor, was struck and fell overboard, 
during the sen tile in the King's boat. Neither bis body 
nor that of the King could be found.f 

This scene passed before the eyes of the inhabitants 


* Abulfiil'i Account is, that n 
Feringi magistrate, (Kill Fericg) 
by which, I suppose, the governor 
tie Souza is meant) lifting slept 
before liim as he left the Viceroy, 
insisted on hi! remaining ; upon 
which th^ Siilum, thawing his sabre, 
aut him down, ntid leapt Into bit 


owtl boat ; seeing this, the Perm- 
puKC boats I hat were ihiuml closed 
in, anil Itehiiiter ainl Uiimt bficil 
into the sea, 

+ Akfccrnima, IF. +1, 42. ; Ta- 
iiik.Lt-c AMi'j-t, ft: sin , ; tv, 

rishta, and General Brings a note, 
toI, 1y, pp r lllO—141. 
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book iv. of Din* They wore tilled with alarm at the sight j ami, 
A ^ i i57 as they concluded that their town would be instantly 
plundered by the Portuguese, leaving their houses and 
abandoning all their property, they rushed in such 
numbers to escape from the place, that man)* were 
crushed to death in the crowds that overflowed at the 
gates; while numbers were drowned in crossing the 
narrow channel that separates the island from the 
m ainlan d. The Viceroy left no effort untried to quiet 
the fears of the survivors, and to bring back the rich 
traders and other inhabitants of the town; but at tlio 
same time lie rook possession of the King's palace, the 
arsenals, and all the public magazines. Only a small 
sum in money was said to have been found by the otK- 
cers commissioned to take possession of the treasury *; 
which gave rise to the belief, that they, as well as the 
Viceroy hi nisei f, were guilty of extensive embezzlement m T 
but the jewels, furniture, artillery and stores certainly 
seized, are said to have been of immense value $ besides 
an hundred and twenty ships, which also fell into their 
hands.f Each party charged the other with treachery 


* Lafitau, toL L pp. 25?. 
f Behmltr Shah was the must 
magnificent, and for Rome time the 
most fortunate, prince of his jige. 
When fit at driven from < Eiunpacur, 
in his fle&pair, he had rtsalral to 
abdicate like throne and pass ihc 
rest of his life at Mclb. The 
Turkish historian, Ferdi, according 
to Chevalier de Hammer, a I elates," 
nays I ivnt'T:t] Rriggi, * that when 
Bvhaiiier Shah was compelled n> re¬ 
treat to Diuj he sent his family and 
the royal jewel* to Median, They 
consisted of three hundred iron 
elit-its, the accumulated wealth ac¬ 
quired from the Hindu princes of 
Junagar, Cham panic, Abttgir, and 
Cbettur, ami also the property of 
the king* of Milwa. These gOrgouUs 
treasures never returned to India, 


hut fell into the hands of the (Srand 
Signioroft otutintinopk, who, from 
their ptK&ession, Ixeime en titled to 
the appellation of Solinun the Mag¬ 
nificent. The celebrated Wlird-belt, 
rallied at three millions of ispers, 
which had been three Lime* taken 
alnl retaken in the ware of India, 
Was sen I to Soliman, by the aniba.* 
sador whom BtMwltr Shah deputed 
to Constantinople to solicit the hid 
of tile Grand Signior against 11 u- 
Wkjitun. " U riggV* Perish ta, vc]. iv. 
p. M U 

The original accounts of the death 
of the SultaUj ns given by the prin¬ 
cipal Indian and Portuguese au, 
tliOriticf, have been extracted at 
considerable length hy t icu. ftrigga, 
(iv, pp. I >1—1-11.) wttQ concludes, 
that IteWnlL-rand the V iceroy “were 
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in this melancholy affair. That Bell Eider, if actuated 
by evil intentions, should have put himself unattended 
in the power of his enemy, seems hardly credible. The 
\ ieeroy, without desiring his death, would probably 
have willingly seen him his prisoner. The catastrophe 
was evidently brought on prematurely, by accidental 
circumstances. The conduct of the Portuguese after 
the event, may be held as the best proof of their dis¬ 
position before it. The spirit which in that age regu¬ 
lated the proceedings of Europeans towards the princes 
of America or of Asia and their subjects, was that of 
the most unprincipled cruelty and rapacity; in no 
degree superior to that of the buccaneers of a later 
period. The Portuguese have kept possession of [Hu, 
thus acquired, from that time to the present day. 

Sultan Bebiider was only about thirty years of age, 
and had reigned between eleven and t welve years! when 
he was cut off. The internal confusion and misery 
which followed made Ids subjects long look buck with 
regret to the splendid, and, in general, tranquil period 
of his reign ; while the deplorable elren instances attend¬ 
ing Ids death, which deprived him of all funeral honours, 
produced a belief, in this as in several similar instances 
fondly indulged by the common people, that the King 
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appearance 
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re«otvetl cadi to soi*e the oilier, that 
the followers of both knew the tn- 
itntlutii of their rwjNfttire maHtctr, 
iml suspected the opposite party ; 
m that nothing was wanting Co bring 
about bloodshed bid such an affray 
*s arose, originating entirely out of 
an accident, which blow the embers 
of suspicion inti misitFUMt into a 
blaze, ami produced the melancholy 
result which lias been related * 7 flt&d. 
p. 141. 1 have taken rather a 

different view of the subject. [ see 
no evidence that Behiider had formed 
any design against the person of the 
Viceroy. Sn case of need he pro¬ 
bably would not have been very 


scrupulous aa to the means he em¬ 
ployed to defeat the aims of ihc 
hirlliglk's ; but, in fact, his whole 
conduct was conciliatory* He put 
himself unarmed and defenceless into 
die power of his enemy. He wan 
passive in the whole affair. No 
overt act of treachery till his part 
appears. He had Hide to gain by 
seizing the Viceroy ; it would only 
have transferred the command to 
the nest in ranlc. The ewe was 
different bid the Viceroy got the 
King inio hi* power* The Porla. 
gllew, by their conduct after the 
event, threw light on tbdr intentions 
before it* 
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wits not really dead, and would one day return to govern 
his dominions with glory. Many pretended that lie 
reached the shores and there were various reports of 
his reappearance, on different occasions, both in Gujrat 
and the Dckkan. It was, in particular, currently 
reported and believed that u person upjieared in Niz&m- 
ubmijlk’s territory, whom that prince acknowledged as 
Beb&der Shall, and as such played with him at chougan * \ 
that, a crowd gathering about him, the concourse of 
people was marked by the Nizam with some uneasiness; 
and the same night the stranger disappeared from Ids 
tent, having been put to death, as was conjectured, by 
that prince. It Is added, that JICilia Kiitb-ed-dm, of 
Shiraz, who had been Behader’s preceptor, was then in 
the Dekhan, mid conversed with the stranger, and that 
he affirmed, with the most solemn asseverations, that it 
was Beh&ler, and that he reminded the Mirza of many 
incidents of which they alone were cog matin Lf 

As soon as the death of Behader was ascertained, the 
Portuguese viceroy sent to MaMidunaa Johan, the King’s 
mother, at once to condole with her on the melancholy 
event, and to remove all blame from himself. He 
ascribed the whole unfortunate affair to unpremeditated 
and unforeseen accident, and offered to lend bur any 
assistance which it might he in his power to afford at 
the present juncture. But she rejected his offers with 
indignation, considering him as the murderer of Her 
son - and, accompanied by the Prince of Asir, and the 
principal nobles, set out for Ahxnedtibad. 

While they were on the road, and while all ReMders 
household and family were overwhelmed with sorrow, Mii- 
ha mined Zemin Mirza, who had returned from the fruit¬ 
less expedition against Lahur, on which he had been sent 
by rite late king after the dispersion at Mandsiir, fell in 
with them, and professing the deepest distress, joined 
the camp, under pretence of assisting in the usual rites 


Horae-thinly. 


+ Akbemimaj f, 40 
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of mourning. By his show of sympathy, anti his 
soothing attentions, he so far insinuated himself into 
the queen-mother’s favour, that she is said to have been 
prevailed upon to adopt him as her son. He succeeded 
in seizing a large portion of the public treasures of 
Gujrat from those who had charge of them; though, of 
the royal treasure and stores in Din, part had been 
plundered during the confusion, and the rest had fallen 
into the hands of d'Acuna, lie at first made a show of 
revenging the murder of Behlder on the Portuguese ; 
but soon after, observing the extent of their power, lie 
altered his plan, courted their support, and sought, by 
large sums of money, to induce them to proclaim him 
Sultan* In this he at last succeeded, the khufba being 
read in his name in the Sefa Mosque, at Din, under 
their authority. ITc collected an army of twelve thou¬ 
sand men, Moghuls and Hindustanis, and for some time 
maintained the style of a sovereign prince. But Imad- 
ul*mulfc, supported by the nobles of Gujrat, having pro¬ 
claimed Minin Muliammed Shah Faruki, of Khdndesli, 
a sister's son of BehMer's, who was at that time driving 
the imperial troops from Malwa, to bo King of Gujrat, 
marched against Mohammed Zeman, attacked and 
dispersed his forces, and compelled him to fly to Sind* 
Muliammed Zemiin did not remain long there, as his 
presence was far from being agreeable to Shall Hasan, 
the ruler of that country; so that lie, at last, found 
himself under the necessity of once more returning to 
Hindustan, and of throwing himself on the cleipeney of 
the offended Humayurn The new king, Miran Mu- 
hammed Shah, reigned only six weeks, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mahmud Khan, another nephew of Behsidcr 
Shah, who reigned several years under the name of 
Mahmud Shah* He was a son of Behider’s brother, 
Latif Khan, who was at that time a prisoner in Bur- 
hanpur* 

* Afebennitna, f* ; Brige-'s Keriihln, toI. iv. pp. 143— 1 tt. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AFFAIRS OF KIIORAsAn AND KAXDAHAr. 

STATE OF KIIOrA&Ax. — INROADS OF OBEID KUAN, AND TUE UZBEKS. — 

TIIET ARE EXPELLED FROM KHURASAN.-AGAIN OVERRUN IT-AND 

BESIEGE HERAT-WIHCII IS RELIEVED BY SILA1I TAIIMASP.— THE 

UZBEKS ONCE MORE EXPELLED.-jAm MIBZA LN HERAT AND KAN¬ 
DAHAR.— SIEGE OF THE LATTER PLACE. — RAISED BT kXmRAN- 

WHO ROUTS THE INVADERS.-ATTEMPTS ONlAhUR, BT MUHAMMED 

ZEMAX MIILZA.-NEW INVASION OF KHOR.ts.tN BT TUE UZBEKS.- 

OBEID KHAN BESIEGES MESHIIID— AND HXRAt— WHICn IS PIL¬ 
LAGED.— ADVANCE OF 8HAJI TAIIMASP-AND RETREAT OF THE 

UZBEKS. —TAIIMASP OCCUPIES KANDAHAR — WHICH IS RETAKEN BT 
KAMRAX. 

While these events were passing in Malwa and Gujnit, 
Khor&san and the Persian frontier were the scene of 
important transactions. After the great defeat which 
the Uzbeks sustained at Jam, about nine years before 
this time, it was expected that Khorasdn would, for a 
long period, have been delivered from their inroads and 
invasions. Put they were an enemy not easily daunted. 
That same year, as soon as Shah Tahmasp had quitted 
the province, Obeid Khan again collected an anny, 
crossed the Amu, and marched against Meshhid, which 
he took possession of, after a blockade of two months. 
Thence ^he proceeded to Ilenit, besieged it for seven 
mouths, and took it by capitulation. His Sunni zeal is 
said, by the Persian writers, to have led him to retaliate 
the Sliia persecutions of Shah Ismael and his successor, 
and even to put to death many of the opposite sect, as 
Shias and heretics. 

Next year, the victorious Uzbek advanced to Farm, 
which he beleagured for some time, but without success, 
so that he was compelled to raise the seigej and, on 
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hearing of the march of Shah Tahnmsp into Khorftsan, 
nt the head of seventy thousand men, he hastily aban¬ 
doned Herat, and retreated to IVIcn^. He summoned all 
the force of the Uzbeks to join him there ; and the Sul¬ 
tans, from beyond the Amu, obeyed his call. But when 
met, their opinions differed. Kuclium Khan, of Samar¬ 
kand, the Grand Khan, dying, was succeeded by his 
son Abusafd, who set his face against the war, declaring 
his resolution not to join in it, and advising Oboul to 
desist. His views were supported by some other chiefs ; 
and i Ibeid, seeing himself thus deserted, and hearing of 
the Shah's near approach, turned his back, with an in¬ 
dignant heart, upon Khorusdn. Shah Taftmasp, having 
expelled the enemy, marched to Herat; and the fish- 
standard of Persia again gleamed over the whole pro¬ 
vince. Having established his brother Behram Mirza 
as viceroy, with Hhiizi Khan, of the Taklu tribe, as Ida 
Protector and Amir-ul-omra, he returned to Irak. 

Obeid Khan, though unsupported by the Uzbek con¬ 
federacy, next year sent a detachment into Khordsan, 
who marched as far us Meshbid, but were driven back 
by the local force. Nothing dismayed, however, by this 
repulse, he, the following season, again entered the 
country with a powerful host, having induced the other 
l zbeks to join him, and marched straight for the ca¬ 
pital, while divisions of his troops overran the provinces 
of Meshbid, Asterdbdd, Sebzawur and Best am with va¬ 
rious success. For a year and a half, the country was 
plundered in all directions, and Obeid continued to push 
on the siege of Herat. Shall Tahinasp, completely and 
pain fully occupied by the rebellion of AMma Taklu in 
Azerbaijan, who had called in the Osman!L Turks to his 
assistance, was unable to succour them. At length, 
famine began to rage in the besieged capital. The in¬ 
habitants were expelled, their provisions, money and 
property seized by the domineering Taklus, and the 
floors of their houses dug up to discover hidden trea- 
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sure. Cats and dogs, and food deemed the most impure, 
were eagerly eaten. The strength of the troops, who 
suffered alike from want and fatigue, began to fail. An 
offer was made to give up the place, provided Obeid 
would withdraw his troops a march or two, so as to let 
the garrison quit tlie city unmolested. I le, on the other 
hand, haughtily insisted that they should march out and 
defile under his tent-ropes,* This condition Behr&m 
Mirza and his Taklu allies rejected, and the operations 
of the siege were continued. 

Meanwhile, however, Tahmasp, having quelled the 
rebellion of A him a, was proceeding by forced marches 
to the relief of Herat. A party tin at he sent out sur¬ 
prised the Uzbeks who were in Asterabad, one morn¬ 
ing when most of them were in the bath, put them to 
death with little resistance, and sent him five hundred 
heads. The Uzbeks, who held Sebzdwdr, were in like 
manner attacked, but retired fighting bravely, first to 
Xishapiir, and then to Mcshhid. Abdal-azlz, who was 
near that city, hurried to Herat with seven thousand 
horse, to support his father. Oheid did not venture to 
meet the Shah in the field, and retired to Bokhara, 
while Shah Tahnmsp once more entered Herat, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, and spent the winter in the 
neighbourhood. 

In the spring, he sent a division of his troops to re¬ 
duce the adjoining province of GkurjUtdn among the 
mountains, and was preparing to retaliate upon the 
Uzbeks by invading Mawer-abneher, when the news 
that his grand enemy, Soli man the magnificent, was on 
his march to attack his dominions in the west, com¬ 
pelled him to relinquish his intention. As the Taklu 
Turks had been guilty of great oppression during the 
government of their chief, and were very unpopular, 
he named his brother, Sam Mirza, to be Viceroy j ap- 
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pointing Aghziwdr Khan, of the Shamlu tribe, his Pro¬ 
tector anti Ainir-al-onuu of Khor&sau; then entrust¬ 
ing the defence of the city to the townspeople** he 
set out for Irak* 

For rather more than two years, Khordsao enjoyed 
quiet under Sum MIrza and Aghziw&r Khan, 11 s the 
\ zbeks did not renew their ravages. But, when news 
reached Herat, of the death of liusein Khan Shamlu, 
and the destruction of his tribe under the royal indig¬ 
nation, the Mirzu, and still more Aghziwir Khan, him¬ 
self a Shamlu, began to look to rebellion for safety. 
Collecting money, by extortion and violence in every 
shape, they raised an army, and resolved to attack 
Kandahar } proposing, according to the Persian autho¬ 
rities, to erect it, along with Herat, into an indepen¬ 
dent sovereignty* 

We have seen that Hunmynn, on the death of his 
father, had given up the countries from the Satlej to 
Ivhordaan, to his brother K am run Mirzar. Early in the 
summer of 1535, Sam MErzaand his protector Aghziwilr 
Khan, being joined by Sultan Murid Afshar of Farm, 
advanced with a considerable army, crossed the Hel- 
mend, and laid siege to Kandahair. The place was 
bravely defended for eight months by Khwiiju Kikin, 
the governor, who had succeeded Askeri Mirza in the 
management of the province. Kamrun Mirza, when 
apprised of the invasion, marched from Laliiir, and led 
an army of twenty thousand men to its relief. On his 
approach, the besiegers retired one march, and en¬ 
camped, They were attacked, however, in their new 
position, on the 25th of January, 153G, and defeated 
with great slaughter, principally by the military skill 
and bravery of Khwtija Lukin* Aghziwar Khan Shamlu, 
the young prince’s Atiilik, or Protector, having been 
thrown from his horse, was taken prisoner and put to 
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death, The Mirza effected his escape to the Gennsir, 
’whence he soon after proceeded to labas. Haying by 
this exploit seen red the western part of his dominions, 
K&mr&n returned back to Lalnlr. 

It was while he was absent on this expedition, that 
Muhammed Zemin MIrza, who, it will be recollected, 
after the rout of Behnder Shah, at Handslir, bad set out 
to try his fortune, or to make a diversion on the side of 
the BenjAb, reached the borders of Sind. Sliah lluscin, 
the son of Shah Shuja Beg Arghun, the sovereign of 
Sind, unwilling that an ambitious prince of such pre¬ 
tensions should enter his dominions, encouraged him to 
proceed to the conquest of Lahur, which he represented 
ns a tempting and practicable object* since Iviimran 
was absent with the army in Kandahar, so that that 
fertile and populous country was left comparatively de¬ 
fenceless* The Mirza accordingly went on to the Pen* 
jab and hud siege to Lahur. But unfortunately for his 
views, K&rnran Muza returned victorious at that very 
crisis, and the invader saw himself forced to retire with 
precipitation, and to return to Gujr.lt, which he reached 
with a few followers in the utmost want and misery. 
We have seen that he there enjoyed a short-lived sove¬ 
reignty, before he was compelled to flee once more to 
Sind, and finally to Hindustan. 

The inarch of S&tn Mirza to attack Kandahar, was a 
signed for the Uzbeks to renew their inroads. In the 
north, a body of five or six thousand entered and laid 
waste Khonisdm Sufian Khalifa, the governor of Mesh- 
hid, an undaunted but hot-headed soldier, was success¬ 
ful in coming up with, and defeating them. To the 
eastward, another inroad was made from Ghurjistan. 
Khalifa Sultan Shamtu, whom the Protector had left 
governor of 1 ler&t, having marched to repel them, with 
a motley and ill-assorted body of troops, collected in 
haste, in absence of the regular forces, was attacked, 
defeated and slain. The inhabitants of Herat, thus left 
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without a head, sent to invite Sufiiin to take charge of 
the capital, his success in desultory warfare having 
gained him great reputation all over the proviuce. 
Leaving his son in Meshhid, he obeyed their call. 

Obeid Khan, finding that Khorasrin continued with¬ 
out troops, and without a governor, once more crossed 
the Amu at the head of an immense army, and besieged 
Meshhid. Despatches were sent to recal Sufidn, who 
promised soon to be at the holy city, when he would 
slay Obeid, and send his skin to the King, stuffed with 
straw. Setting out from Herat with only three thousand 
horse, he, on the road, filled a bag with hay, and osten¬ 
tatiously carried it along with him, lest the Uzbeks, by 
not leaving a blade of grass around Meshhid, might 
defeat liis boast. The first detachment that he met, he 
dispersed; but getting nearer the town in his insane 
career, he was hard pressed and compelled to take 
shelter in an old ruin, where he obstinately defended 
himself several days, subsisting his followers on the flesh 
of their horses ; but was in the end taken and put to 
death. 

The unfortunate city of Herfit was now again in im¬ 
minent hazard. The lieutenant whom Sufidn had left 
in charge of it, used his endeavours to make the people 
of the town and country join in its defence. But the 
severities that he exercised for that purpose disgusted 
and enraged them, so that they sent to call even the 
Uzbeks to their relief. Obeid, arriving, besieged the 
city for five months, while the inhabitants endured all 
the miseries of war and famine. At length, three 
hundred Uzbeks, having gained entrance by night into 
a bastion, it is said by treachery, the city was taken, 
the garrison flying into the citadel of Ekhtiar-ed-din. 
All the horrors of a city taken by storm ensued. Obeid 
afterwards gained possession of the citadel by a treaty *, 
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in which it was stipulated that the garrison were to he 
allowed to march out with all their property- But, as 
they left the fort r they were all stripped naked and 
marched for Bokhara, the greater part of them perish¬ 
ing miserably by the way. 

During four months, Obeid held possession of Herat, 
and the Sunni persecution of the Shins was renewed. 
At length, Shah Tahmasp, compassionating the suffer- 
itof his subjects, seized an interval of comparative 
peace, and set out for KhonWtn. As he approached, 
Obeid Khan, eager to keep permanent possession of that 
province, proposed to meet him in the held. The other 
Uzbek chiefs, however, preferred a retreat; and, though 
It was then winter, the invading army set out to regain 
their own country by the route of Balkh. Tahmasp 
reached He nit unopposed, and sent to Tubas to bring 
S im Mirza, who had shut himself up in that town after 
Ids flight from Kandahar. He was pardoned for his 
rebellious designs, and for the invasion lie had made, us 
AVas pretended, without the royal authority; and some 
of his servants ware put to death, as being Iris evil ad* 
visers. Khurasan was now committed to Sultan Mu- 
hammed Mirza, another young prince; and Muhainraed 
Khan Sherf-ed-dln tfghli Taklu, was placed beside him 
in Herat, as Protector, and Amiruil-omra. 

Having cleared Ehoidsdn of enemies, and provided 
for its safety and the proper administration of affairs, 
Shah Tahmasp now turned his eyes to the side of Kan¬ 
dahar. That province had been dependent on Herat hi 
the days of its prosperity ; and the Shah, though he 
hud pretended to be ignorant, and to disapprove, of Sam 
Miraas attack on it, now entered it himself with a 
powerful army- The capital does not seem to have 
been placed in a sufficiently defensible state, after the 
late siege. Khwaja lvilaii, from the want of provisions 
Ind scarcity of military stores, seeing no hopes of 
hehiir able "to stand a siege, resolved to shun an in- 
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effectual contest; put in order his palace, which was 
magnificently furnished \ and arranged all its rich 
carpets and sumptuous gold and silver plate, to be 
ready for the reception of the Shah. He then left 
orders with his deputy, Kanji Xhwnja, that, on liis 
Majesty's approach, he should present him with the 
keys of the. fort and public offices, and deliver a mes¬ 
sage in life name ; that, as the Khwdja, from want of 
warlike stores, had not the means of either defending 
the place, or of meeting him in the field,—as, if able, 
he would have done,—lie thought that the next most 
honourable course he could pursue, was to put his 
house in order, and, in that condition, leave it for the 
guest whom he couid not entertain in person. He then 
withdrew, and retired, by way of Sind and Uch, to 
Liihur, Mirza Kuumvn was much offended at this 
conduct, and did not admit him to his presence for 
i whole month after his arrival; complaining, that the 
Khwaja had not held out even for a short time so as to 
admit of his being relieved. The Khwnju’s valour, 
judgment and fidelity were indisputable; and this 
attempt to soften the asperity of war may, perhaps, 
be regarded not only as a proof of the refinement of 
the man, the friend of Bdber, and of the politeness 
that originated in the liberal studies so successfully 
cultivated in the Court of that prince ■ but, perhaps, as 
a symptom of the growing civilisation of the age so 
rudely checked by the confusion and turmoil that fol¬ 
lowed. 

K am run lost no time in preparing a force for another 
expedition against Kandahdr* Leaving his cousin, 
Mirza ^Haider Doghlat, who had lately arrived from 
Kasbghnr by way of Badakhshdn, to conduct the go¬ 
vernment of Lahiir in Ids absence, he sat out. But 
before Kantr fin's arrival, Shah Talimasp had quitted 
Kandahar, which he left under the charge of Bidagh* 

* Or, Budak, 
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Khan Kajar, a great noble of his Court* and of the 
tribe of the present royal family of Persia* The fort 
sustained a siege of some length* when Bidagh Khan 
capitulated and surrendered it* on condition of being 
allowed to return home with hia troops* Iv amnio, 
having put the place in a state of defence* marched 
back to Lahiir. 

Though two or three inroads were made into Khora- 
sun by the Uzbeks, during the life of Obeid Khan, who 
died A it. 945, no great invasion was attempted, and 
that province remained in possession of the Persians 
during that period, and enjoyed, comparative tran¬ 
quillity.* 

* Far die events In Ktiornscln MS. A* f. 3fl.; MS. B. f, 77> * 
and K ajnlitll ii f, Mr die A lem-irii- TatnaJuil-F Aklwrl, ft". IMj—140. • 
Abisi* It'. 24 — 28. ; Altbcrniiino. Tirtkh-e BediuliL f, 140. 
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CHAPTER IV* 

AFFAIRS OF BEHQAL. 


SECTION L 

STATE OF BENGAL. — HISTORY OF SHIR KHAN. 

STATE Ot THE EMPIRE. — S11 III KHAN IN bEDAR AND HE VO A L. . 

DOLEKCE OF THE EXFBBOB AT AGRA-Mia KHAN, HIS CHA¬ 

RACTER, FAMILY, AND DISTORT — REPAIRS TO THE COURT OF 
SEXTAN HmAlM.ll LODL — BUCGUSDQ TO MIS FATHER’S jAgIrS. — 
OVERTHROW OF THE AFGILUf PTNASTT 1ST bXbKILi — SHIR KHAN 
FAVOURED ny THE AFGHAN KING OF RSHIk—MIB ELEVATION- — 
INTRIGUES OF UI8 ENEMIES. —. DIVISION OF Hia JAG IRS ORDERED. 
-HE HKfTSES TO DIVIDE TH|I( —AKD IS E XFEI.LEP. — REIN¬ 
STATED BY AID FROM OSE OF BARER t S GOVERNORS. — INCREASES 
HIS RESOURCES. — VISITS It A BEII AT AGRA.— MEDITATES A RE¬ 
STORATION OF THE AFGU.Ln UMPIRE. — -WTTHDUAWS SUDDENLY 
FROM. THE COURT. — IS RECONCILED TO THE KINO OF HE I [AIL — 

BECOMES PRIME MINISTER — AND REPELS AN INVASION-_A CON" 

S[TRACT FORMED AGAINST HIM.-TflE- KINO FLIES FROM DEH.tlL— “ 

WHICH IS INVADED FROM BENGAL.— THE INVASION DEFEATED 111 
IK KHAN-RIVAL CLAIMANTS OP THE CROWN.—SULTAN MAH¬ 

MUD LODI ACKNOWLEDGED,EXPELLED RY BABER, WHO OCCU¬ 
PIES BEIl Clt. — SHIR KHAN EXTENDS HIS J^GIRS AND POWER, _ 

ACQUIRES CHUNAIL — SULTAN MAHMUD RENEWS HIS PRETENSIONS. 
” IS JOINED r.V SHIR KUAN. — ADVANCE OF HL'JEJlYUN,— TREA¬ 
CHERY OF SHIR KIIAN, AND DISPERSION OF THE AFGHAN FORCES. 
’— Sn IR KHAN RETAINS ClIUXAIt AND IH9 jAGlKS. — CONSOLIDATES 
ULi. RESOURCES. - PLUNDERS TO THE NORTH OF THE OANGUS.- 

takes possession of southern heiiar—and invades Bengal, 


Whew HumAyun reached Agra, on Ins return from chap, iv, 
Gujrdt and 3Itdwu, he found the affairs of the empire in ^ r 1 
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great disorder. We have seen that, from the time of 
his accession, there were dangers to his government, 
which it required a strong and steady hand to avert. 
Even in his own court, the fidelity of several of his 
great Amirs, some of them the most distinguished 
among the Turk) and Chnghutai nobles who had accom¬ 
panied Buber in his ware, was tottering and had failed * 
Muhammcd Zeman Mirza, as well as Muhainmed Sultan 
Jlirza and his sons, had broken out in open rebellion; 
and, though defeated, the latter of them were still in 
arms. The situation of the country itself favoured 
such attempts. It was but recently subdued, and the 
emperor’s followers were strangers to the inhabitants, 
A great proportion of the kingdom of Delhi was com' 
posed of little states, more or less independent, and not 
easily reduced to order. Even in the Dodb, and in 
the vicinity of Agra itself, there had for ages been a 
set of refractory chieftains, who willingly seized every 
opportunity, when the power or attention of the govern¬ 
ment was relaxed^ to indulge in plundering depreda¬ 
tions; and while Humayuti was absent in Malwa and 
Gujrdt, these freebooters had carried their inroads to 
the very gates of the capital- Such petty and unset¬ 
tled stutes were ever ready to join a bold adventurer. 

But the most concentented opposition to his arms 
was presented in the eastern provinces of Juan pur and 
Behdr. These countries had, at no distant time, been 
the seat of an independent kingdom, which, though it 
had been subdued by Sultan Sekander Lodi, had re¬ 
vived under a new dynasty, the LoMni, in the time of 
his son Sultan Ibrahim, and had only recently been 
again subdued by Baber. A bold attempt made by the 
Afghans to renew, in that kingdom, the Lodi Dynasty 
of Delhi, under Sultan Mahmud Lodi, Ibrahim's 
brother, had been defeated only by the energy of that 
illustrious prince. All the materials of revolt and 
resistance, however, were amply scattered over the 
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Eastern provinces. They had for many years been the 
theatre of wa r; the minds of the inhabit ants were 
unsettled, had become familiarised to change, and were 
almost strangers to regular government. Though the 
old Sherki, and the more recent Loh&ni dynasty had 
disappeared, and though the attempts of Sultan Mah- 
iiilid Lodi, and of Mohammed Sultan Mirxa, to revive 
the kingdom had failed, Slur Khan Siir, a new can¬ 
didate for distinction and power, though as yet in 
an humbler form, had started up; was extending and 
consolidating his influence, gradually but with consum¬ 
mate skill, in Beh&r and on the side of Bengal; and by 
his valour in the field aqd the equity of his financial 
administration, was gaining the admiration and the 
affection of bis subjects. The Afghans, in every part 
of India, began to turn their eyes to him, as the leader, 
who, at some future time, might he destined to restore 
to them that proud ascendency of their nation, the loss 
of which every man of them so deeply deplored. 

As ITum&yun, in his expedition to the westward, had 
necessarily been attended by u large proportion of his 
best troops, gome of the provinces on the Jumna and 
Ganges wove held by very scanty detachments. This 
circumstance, the long absence of the Emperor from 
his capital, and latterly his losses and want of success, 
had encouraged the discontented and turbulent ', so 
that, though IImdal Mir?:a had been successful in fuel¬ 
ling the revolt of Muhammed Sultan in Jiuinpur, a 
great part of the country was in a very unquiet state. 

Iiuumyuri, for some time after his return, fixed his 
residence at Agra. The loss of the kingdoms which he 
had subdued, with so much glory, and the generally 
unfavourable posture of his affairs, preyed upon his 
mind, and affected his spirits and Ids health. He 
sought relief in the habitual use of opium, which, if 
for a time it deadened his uneasy feelings, soon affected 
both his judgment and his temper. For about a year, 
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lie passed most of his time in bis private apartment. 1 i, 
and rarely held any councils. He could not, however, 
overlook the disorders that disturbed the immediate 
neighbourhood of his capital. They were soon quelled, 
and heavy contribution a raised on the offending ae- 
mind ins, in punishment of their rebellious or predatory 
inroads.* It had been his resolution that his first 
expedition, when he again took the field, should have 
for its object to wipe oil the stain upon his glory, by 
once more conquering Malwa and Gujrdt. But there 
were soon demands for Ids presence much nearer at 
hand. 

About the end of this perjod, Sultan Juneid Birins 
died, a veteran of great eminence, who for some years 
had governed Juanpur and the eastern provinces, and 
who, by his talents and the weight of his character* 
had restrained the ambitious attempts of Shir Khan, 
now decidedly at tlie head of the Afghans in India, 
both in genius and reputation. No sooner, however* 
was that restraint removed by his death, than Slur 
Khan, who already possessed a great part of Behdr, 
ventured to launch out into bolder enterprises, and to 
turn his undivided force against the province of Bengal j 
and his success in that quarter was such as speedily 
to break even the slumbers of Hutndytm, 

Slur Khan, who, afterwards became king of Delhi 
utffler the title of Shir Shah, was one of the most extra- 
ordinary men whose name appears in the history of 
India. His character has been represented in very dif¬ 
ferent lights by different authors. As he was long the 
grand enemy of the house of Taimur, whom for a time 
he drove out of India, by their partisans he lias been 
drawn in very unfavourable colours. But the evidence 
of less prejudiced writers, and of facts, must restore to 
him the high praise and honourable distinction that 

* Akbentdfna, t. ; Ferahtft, iy. B3. j Khali Khm , 45* 
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His original name was Fcrid; he was the son of tunUr. 

Hasan and grandson of Ibrahmi *, an Afghan of the 
tribe of Siir, who dwelt near FesMwer* The family 
claimed descent from the ancient kings of Ghtir, who 
reigned in the mountains that lie between Kabul and 
Herat; and 1 erishta, on the supposition that the Siir 
family had established this claim, holds it to be the 
most illustrious of the Afghans* f The marriages which 
they formed In that part of the Afghan country to which 
they removed prove them to have been of what was 
deemed an honourable race; though Abulfuzl relates 
that Ibrahim was originally n horse-dealer. It Is by no 
means improbable that even a well-born Afghan may 
have engaged in that occupation, or that, when leaving 
his own country for India, lie may have invested his 
little fortune in a venture of horses, as is often done at 
this day, Ibrahim arrived in India in the reign of 
bultnu liohlul Lodi, in search of military service, which 
lie procured*; served under some Amirs of distinction; 
and remained for a time, first at Hiss hr Finkaand after* 
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wards at Shumlu, or Simla, si district in the province 
of Agra.* 

Ibreturn's son, Hasan, who was born in Hbsar, early 
in life entered the employment of liui-mal, a Hindu 
(the grandfather of IIid-Sal, an officer of eminence in 
Akber’s court), under whom lie probably gained some 
insight into revenue concerns. He afterwards went to 
Juna, in the district of Sahsar&m, in Behdr, to Nasir 
Khan Lohani, one of Sekander Lodi’s most powerful 
nobles, in whose employment he remained some time; 
and having, by his faithful service and intelligence, 
distinguished himself among his equals, was admitted 
into his master’s confidence. On Nasfr Khan’s death, 
Hasan entered into the service of that nobleman s 
brother, Doubt Khan ; and from his passed into that 
of Babati Khan Jilwani, a distinguished Afghan chief, 
in which he advanced himself, was actively employed 
in much business of importance, and became his prin¬ 
cipal adviser. His reputation finally became such that 
when Jemal Khan was appointed to the government of 
John pur, he was taken into his service, in which he 
spent the rest of his life; received from him in jfigirthe 
valuable districts of Suhsaram and Kh&waspur-Tfindu, 
places dependent on Rhotas in Betnir, and was sent to 
take possession of them with five hundred horse, f 

Ilasan's eldest son was Fend, afterwards known with 
so much distinction as Shir Shall* Omens seldom fail 
to attend the birth of every eminent man, and they 
were not wanting to lerid’s. His mother, when with 


* The Akbcmnma has $iTnla hi 
the diamet af Narnul* The Tab, 
Akin, f.'Mip.. NjutiuI; the Tar, 
Bedftuni, f. 145 ., Nimul, in Hi§«ir- 
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f. S ~I . ; and Nisabnima., f. SL ; 
Nimli. in NimflL 

t Albercuma* F. 42 .; Tabak;ie-r 
Akberij, f, lG*),; Tar. Nit l 207*; 
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ToKarfkh, f. eyl* ; Kluiti kli.m* F. 
50.; NUiUrndma'D Af^b^niin, f. 81* 
The Tabakdt, FerUhu, and NL&ab- 
DB.ma t t\o not men lion any circum- 
Blancos of Hasan's life, iill he en¬ 
tered the aerriec of JemnJ Kli:m r in 
Suluu Selamjer Lodia time. 
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«Wlcl of him, dreamed that the moon, in its full bright- 
nosa descending from heaven, entered her womb. 
Waking her husband* she communicated to him her 
dream ; upon which lie struck her several blows. Sur¬ 
prised, she angrily asked him what he meant; and was 
told, that the sages of former times had advised that 
one who had a fortunate dream ought not, by dreaming 
again the same night, to run the risk of counteracting 
its happy influence; and that his blows were intended 
to prevent tier again falling asleep. In like manner, 
ne are told ot Feral, that when he was about four years 
old, as he was one day childishly whining to hrs father 
to give him a dirhem, a wise and holy derwish who was 
near, exclaimed aloud, “Great GodJ the Emperor of 
Hindustan is crying for a dirhem.”* This expression 
filled his father with delight, as confirming his wife's 
d ream, and inspired him with high hopes of jus son*s 
future eminence; hopes which the boy's opening talents 
seemed early to justify. 

1 lasan had eight sons; two of them, Fend and 
Nizam, by ids wife, a noble Afghfin lady; the other six 
by different slaves or concubines, three of them, Sulei- 
nmn, Ahmed and Middr being by one mother. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that while, by the Musulman 
law, the number of wives is limited to four, that of 
concubines is left unlimited; but that, as all of them 
IHe in the masters house like the wives, under the 
same superintendence, and liable to the same punish¬ 
ment tor infidelity, and as consequently no more doubt 
exists in the one case than in the other as to paternity, 
the children ot both classes are acknowledged by the 
law, and entitled to a share in the paternal succession ; 
much as, for the same reasons, was customary among 
the patriarchs and Jews in ancient times. Hasan was 
not partial to his Afghan wife ; and h is fondness for 
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SuleimAn'amother, who hud acquired a great ascendency 
over him, led Mm to show more favour to her sons than 
to his other children. Ferid, who, even when little 
more than a boy, evinced a proud and decided temper, 
unable to brook this preference, left his father’s house, 
and repaired to Juan pur, where He placed himself under 
the protection of Jemal Khan, Ids father's patron. 
Hasan wrote to his sou to return, and to Jemal to send 
him back, that he might be instructed in learning, and 
trained up in the accomplishments suited to Ids station 5 
but Ferfd resisted every solicitation of the friendly 
Kfcnn, saying that Jutlnptir, which was a large city and 
abounded with learned men, was a much better place 
for instruction than such a village os Sahsnram. He, 
however, applied himself ardently to the pursuit M 
knowledge. He is said to have studied the Arabic and 
Persian languages, and the religious and civil code of 
the Mosul man law, as contained in the Koran and the 
commentaries upon it; and such was his delight in the 
beautiful poets of Persia, that lie was able to repeat by 
heart the whole poems of the celebrated moralist and 
poet Sadi,* With such acquirements, it is not wonderful 
that he soon came to be considered as u great scholar 
among his countrymen, the Afghans ; who, though 
distinguished in arms, have always been noted for their 
dulness in letters and the arts. Besides this, he took 
pleasure in frequenting the monasteries and colleges of 
the Derwishes and other religious orders; and courted 
the society of the Ulema, or Muhatnmedan lawyers ami 

* The author or the T»baklb* read lay the people of Hind, and 
Akberi, (ftl 169. 350 himself s mule himself nc^tudolotl with the 
man of letters and versed in Fertiatt principles of montla and with some 
literature, speaks rtcmbiFutly of Fe- books of history." This would 
rfd's scMarslu p. He men tkas Ida su ppo*e huts limited wtlTO of study, 
reading die Kitia (or, AmMs Gram- and such it probably was. The 
mar) with die commentaries and NJuiboAms mentions, as part of 
oib« books, « such/ says lie, “ as - bis reading, history md the AkWafii- 
the GuUitun, Bastin, and Sokwider- Sun, f. SI. 6ff> 
noma, which were then generally 
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doctors, as well as of the Sheikhs and men of saintly cuaf, iy. 
reputation, studied their manners and habi ts of thinking Stct - r - 
and secured their favour, which he retained through _ 
life* and which was often of singular advantage to him - 
in his plans of ambition. His father heard of the young 
man 3 reputation, when he visited Judnpiir a few years 
after. Their relations interfered to make up their 
quarrel, and to prevail upon the son to return home, 

As Hasan was himself about to attend the governor of A^taini 
JttAnpiir with his troops, he offered Fend the manage- hVSEk 
rnent ot both Ins jdgirs, during his absence; a burden W"- 
which the youth consented to undertake, on the express 
understanding that, though many of the officers hrthc 
jtigfrs were his own near friends and relations, he was 
to have the absolute direction of all, so as to be able, 
he said, to govern the raiats with impartiality, by 
gentleness and justice, and to relieve them from the 
ignorant oppression which lie saw exercised over them 
by his countrymen. 

^rid accordingly repaired to the jdgtrs to act ns ra.j«n. 
bheikhdar or military collector; and soon gained the 
confidence of the inhabitants, by the kindness with which KT"' 
he treated them, and his invariable regard to justice, 
from which neither the colls of interest nor the claims 
of relationship could divert him. Soon after his arrival, 
he also showed the bold decision of Ins character. The 
head men of some villages in the jrigfr, who, had been 
refractory, refused to wait upon him, which was equi¬ 
valent to withdrawing from Ids authority* These he 
determined to punish, and consulted the officers of the 
jagir as to the best means of effecting his object. He 
^as told that, as all the troops laid gone with his father, 
it was necessary to put off any operations dll their 
icturn. But this dilatory conduct, and passive acqui¬ 
escence in injury, were little suited to the energetic 
character of Fend. He gave orders to make two 
hundred saddles, borrowed one horse from the head- 
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man of every village in Ills Perganas, and selecting the 
most active of the men who had seen service and lived 
scattered about in the jagir, supplied them with money 
and clothes, animated their zeal by his example and 
promises, mounted them on the borrowed horses, and 
led them against the rebels. With unexpected speed 
he destroyed the houses and property of the refractory, 
and made some of them prisoners; at the same time 
seizing a number of their wives and children, whom he 
retained as hostages. 

Having quelled all opposition in the interior of his 
little territory, he next proceeded to punish some tur¬ 
bulent neighbours, who, from the woods and hills on 
the limits of the jagir, trusting to their inaccessible 
fastnesses, made frequent inroads, plundering and ha¬ 
rassing the cultivators. As they refused to meet him 
or to give suitable redress, he marched such a force aa 
he could collect into their country, till he came near 
their chief town, which they had fortified as a castle or 
fastness. There he halted; drew a trench round his 
camp; and, cutting down, day after day, a portion of 
the jungle by which the enemy's fort was surrounded 
and defended, he at length reached their stronghold, 
which he regularly attacked and finally stormed, killing 
numbers of the defenders, and making the rest prisoners, 
ihese early acts of resolute determination inspired his 
rude neighbours on every side with such alarm, that 
they never after troubled him, but remained quiet and 
inoffensive, paying him regularly an annual tribute. 

1 lie freedom from internal and external oppression 
enjoyed in his villages, soon drew to them an influx of 
cultivators from all the districts around, so that he was 
enabled to bring into cultivation nearly the whole of 
the waste lands within their limits. He relieved the 
inhabitants from many burdensome exactions, neither 
molesting them himself, nor suffering others to molest 
them ; insomuch that the produce of the jdgfr was soon 
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amazingly increased; the villages flourished ; the in* ciiaf. tv. 
habitants pursued their industry in quiet, and he him * >rT ' lj 
sell was extremely beloved. Hasan, who some time 
after paid a visit to his jAgirs, was delighted with the 
order, populousness, and general prosperity which he 
everywhere witnessed.* 

Hut, says the native historian, as the love of gold and J«iou» r *r 
woman are the great disturbers of human society and SJiSST 
of private families, so the mother of Suleiman, jealous 
of the reputation and importance which Fetid was daily 
acquiring, and anxious that her son should have the 
management of the jagirs, exerted the influence which 
she possessed over Hasan s mind, and had succeeded in 
extracting from him a promise to transfer to her sous, 
when they came of age, the management of the Per- 
ganas. Hasan was, however, well aware of the heart¬ 
burning in his family, and the injury to his estate, 
that such a change would occasion ; and, having every 
reason to be satisfied with Fend f s conduct, put oil’ from 
time to time the performance of his promise. But utrwfeni. 
Ferid, whose observation the intrigues that were currying 
on and the perplexity of his father could not escape, 
put an end to his difficulties by resigning, in disgust, 
t he charge of the jdgirs, to which his brothers Suleiman 
and Ahmed were immediately appointed. 

Though Hasan used every endeavour to soothe the 
injured feelings of Fend, by representing the appoint¬ 
ment of Ids brothers as made merely with a view to 
initiate them into business, while he was still to be the 
heir, the young man once more resolved to leave his 
father’s house. Sultan Tbrahim Lodi had now become io 
king at Agra, whither Fend repaired, with Ids brother e/sSE 
and entered into the service of Doulat Khan J hr “ h!Tn 
Lodi, one of the great Ami rs of the court. Ferid, by 
his talents and assiduity, gained the esteem and 

* Tab. Abb. f. 170.; Far. Nfc* IF. j Fm Atm, vtd. ii. 

ft 207 , "208.; Ktiol. at TottArikh, pji. 100. 
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patronage of that chief, who, having on some occasion 
asked In what way lie could serve him. Feral seized 
the opportunity of informing luin how he was situated ; 
that, though the son of Hasan by n noble Afghan lady, 
Isis father, now in his dotage, bewitched by the arts of 
a favourite Hindu concubine, who had gained unlimited 
power over bis mind, had set him aside from the man¬ 
agement of his jtigfr, and had bestowed it on her sons; 
he represented both the revenue and military force of 
the districts as falling into decay, and the soldiers as 
discontented; but added that, if he and his brother 
were put in possession of the jdglrs, he would undertake 
that, while one of the two brothers remained in the 
pergonaa to manage them and to take care of their aged 
father, the other should at all times attend the Sultan 
with a body of five hundred horse, 

W hen Doulat Khan took an opportunity of repre¬ 
senting these circumstances to Sultan Ibrfihim, the 
king coldly remarked, that lie must be a bad man who 
could depreciate and undermine his own father, Doulat 
informed Ferfd of this repulse, but at the same time 
kept up his spirits by increasing his allowance, and by 
assuring him that he would neglect no opportunity of 
still effecting his object. Fetid, by his liberality and 
generous qualities, gained the heart of his patron, to 
whom he still continued attached, and whom lie accom¬ 
panied in his daily attendance at the derbdr. A short 
time afterwards, Ferid’s father having died, Douiat 
Khan, onec more waiting on the king, renewed his 
application under more favourable circumstances, and 
secured for his follower a grant of the jdgirs of Sahas rum 
and KluWiispiir-'iYmda ; in consequence of which, Fend 
returned to Sahasrdm with a strong retinue, and took 
possession of the jagirs, which he again governed with 
his former moderation and justice.* 

“ Tirikh^NufimJ, l 208. fol- l Q&i and by Tit. Bwteimi f. | tj 

lowi'd by ^VriiLla, voL, ii. pp u 101, 
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Suleiman, unable to oppose his brother thus supported chap, it, 
by the royal authority, repaired to Mohammed Khan gECT ' h 
Sur 7 a relation of the family, who then held the govern* 
meat of Jundtt and Baksar, with fifteen hundred horse* 

By this time the invasion of Baber had begun, and a 
decisive battle was daily expected. Sulci man’s patron 
promised that, if the Sultan was successful, lie would 
carry- him to court and secure for him his jtigixs. The 
impatience of Suleiman, however, who complained that, 
while he was waiting, his mother and family were 
without house and home, induced Muhammed Sun to 
send a confidential person to attempt to bring Ferfd to 
an accommodation. The reply was that Ferfd was 
perfectly willing to shore with his brothers whatever 
belonged to the private inheritance and estate of his 
father, but would part with none of the military or 
political power entrusted to Inin by his prince; ob¬ 
serving, in the words of a well-known saying, that one 
scabbard could not bold two swords, nor one city contain 
two rulers. To this arrangement Suleirain would not 
accede, insisting on having a share in the government tfn£ h ™ 
of the jagirs; and Muhammed Khan was preparing to jUKhi " 1 
restore him by force, when news arrived of the defeat SE? 1 * 
and death of Sultan Ibrahim. * -“.ih 

In tho disorders and wars that followed the overthrow 
of the Afghan kingdom of Delhi, Peril] was not. inactive.* 

He remained attached to the interests of his tribe, and 
joined Behdr Khan, the son of Deris Khan Lohani, when, a# ft*, 
supported by the Afghans of India, he occupied Debar, 


* It duct not appear whit part 
Hiivit] took in the Lohj'ini rebellion ; 
but, from hi* connection with Ndsir 
Kbjui Lallki ,iru3 TJabjul Khan 
■HI tilt, wlm were so Active in the 
rerolt, vrs may conjecture I hat he 
sided with the Imogen ts. Uhen 
Ki-r fiJ went to Sultan Ibrahim, was 
it resorting to his filler's enemies ? 


ivhile Suleiman sailed wtlh the 
rebels. 

It may pcrlups be k uspvcictt that 
the whole of Hasan'* service ivlth 
Niisir, Dou]at, ami Ujbau was in 
the reign of Ibrahim, and during 
their revolt, not in Sk-kamler's time: 
the chronologv is. very confused. 
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and assumed the ensigns of royalty as king of the 
Eastern provinces of liehar and Juanpftr, under the 
name of Sultan Mohammed. Ferid'a bravery, Ids 
knowledge ol affairs, and his assiduity speedily gave 
him a high reputation in the council and camp of the 
Afghans. He was much employed in business of im¬ 
portance, tirid became a personal favourite of the king. 

An accidental occurrence raised him to still higher 
distinction. It happened that, the king being one day 
on a hunting party, a tiger unexpectedly made its 
appearance. Farid, who was present, bravely pushed 
forward, and was fortunate enough to attack and slay 
the ferocious animal with his sabre. The King loaded 
him with praises, and honoured him with the title of 
Shir-Khan (lion lord). He rapidly rose from one office 
of trust to another, until he was at last appointed 
Atalik, or Governor, of Jib'd Khan, the Sultans son 
and heir, an office which implied the highest degree of 
rank and confidence.* 

This proud elevation could not be attained without 
exciting the envy of his compeers. Shir Khan, having 
some time after obtained leave of absence, went to visit 
his jagirs, where lie seems to have remained beyond the 
prescribed period. The occasion of injuring him, thus 
offered, was not lost on Ids enemies. The King one 
day took notice of the circumstance, and spoke of it 
with some appearance of dissatisfaction. Mu hammed 
Khan Sur, the governor of Junda, Sulelmfin^a patron, 
who was present, seized the occasion to throw suspicions 
on the fidelity of Slur Khan, insinuating that his delay 
was owing to his desire to wait the arrival of Sultan 
Mu hammed Lodi, a brother of the late Sultan Ibrahim, 
who was at this time a candidate for the throne of 
Eehar as well as Delhi, The King, irritated at the 
moment, arid moved by these insinuations, threw out 

lar. Xiztiint, f. SOJI-I Khof, f. H5,; vnl+ ii, p. 103. 

AJ-Taw. f, -273 .} Tar ikdaum, 
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some angry expressions against Shir Khan ; upon which 
Muhan lined Khan suggested that the moat effectual 
way to keep him in order was to bestow bis jdgir on 
his half-brother and rival, Suleiman, who had managed 
it in their father’s lifetime, and bad been fixed on by 
him as Ids successor, Suleiman was at that time living 
under Mohammed Khan’s protection. Though this was 
rejected, 11 s being too strong a measure against one who 
hud been guilty of no active or overt offence, yet the 
party hostile to Shir Khan succeeded in procuring from, 
tlie Sultan an order for dividing the jagir among the 
brothers. 

Tmt Shfr Khan hud become too strong to be removed 
at will, in such turbulent times, A finnan was indeed 
issued, that an account of Hasan’s estate should be 
taken, for the purpose of making an equal division 
between his sons - and this duty was entrusted to Shir 
Khan’s enemy, Mu hammed Khan Sur, To a demand 
sent by that officer, that Shir Khan should divide with 
his brothers the jngir which be hud so long unjustly 
withheld from them, a reply was returned, that they 
were not now in the Roll (or Afghan mountains), 
where all the sons shared in the father’s lands; that 
here the land was the king’s, granted for the support of 
troops, and followed his pleasure; that he held his 
land by a special grant of Sultan Ilmilmn, and that Ills 
brothers had no concern whatever with it; but that he 
bod already declared his readiness to grant his brothers 
their due share of their father’s private property, which 
was all that in law they were entitled to demand.* 

On receiving this answer, the governor of Jimda, 
glad of an opportunity to enforce his demand by arms, 

* Tar. Nil. f.203.5. Nisabniiuia, lw«n allodial ami fecial lanilF, 
f. S3. The Roh Es the Afgliiiii The tenure by military service ifl-bnU 
I til’ll! ami i. Tins argunitul of Ft- tin’ best I’xphtnation of iliu origin of 
rJif’n. j« pitdwiy lli.it of llip 0-11,1 a] priiilOgcHLIIIE1'. 

»<y»lem + It mariU the Jiffertnee be¬ 
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immediately despatched his slave, Shadi, with a large 
body of troops, to put Sulcimdn in possession of EM- 
waspiir-Tdiida; witb orders, if Shir Khan made any 
resistance or opposition, to seize Sahas nun, and all the 
rest of the jagir also. Shir Khan, who did not antici¬ 
pate such active measures, was taken by surprise* lie 
wrote, however, to his deputy in Khiwtispur,—who 
was Malek Saka, a slave, the father of the celebrated 
K ho was Khan,—to harass and delay the invading 
troops on their route by every means in his power, 
but on no account to engage in a general action* till 
he himself arrived* Unfortunately Malek Saka, hurried 
on by his impetuosity, or by a desire of distinguishing 
Mtnself, rashly met the invaders as they approached 
Ivhdwtisptir, was defeated, and slain. 

I Ids deranged all Shir Khan’s plans, and deprived 
him of those means of resistance on which lie had 
depended. The enemy t pursuing their advantage, 
advanced to SahsarAm; and he was forced to abandon 
the jagir, Some of Ids friends now advised him to 
repair to the couH of Sultan Mohammed ; but, dread¬ 
ing the influence of Mohammed Khan Siir with that 
monarch, lie preferred throwing oft' his allegiance to the 
king of Behdr, and entered into a correspondence with 
Sultan Junaid Birlds f, who was then governor of the 
province of Kami-Mamkpur on the part of Buber, and 
who agreed to receive and protect him. Ho waited 
upon Juneid with rich offerings, submitted to him Ids 
claims and Ids means of enforcing them, and in the end 
obtained Irom him a body of troops to assist in recover- 
ing his country* With these he advanced, and Mu- 
hammed Khan Stir, unable to resist him, fled to the 
Bhotas hills. Shir Khan now, not only regained his 

• The Tar, Nfeaml ratfur in- Of an illustrious f*tn\l Vj i» muI to 
tunates that Suka hud power lo cn- have married a. suiter' of Urk|x-r T a. 

Khot. *l-Tow, f. 

+ Sultan Juntih! an amir 
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own jrigirs, but seized Jonda and several other adjoin¬ 
ing districts that belonged to Mohammed Khan Mm- 
fi-df. Haying liberally rewarded the auxiliary troops 
that laid accompanied him, he sent them borne, with 
suitable presents for Sultan Juneid. 

His scattered family mid clansmen now returned. 
He recruited Ins forces, took again into his service many 
inhabitants of the country who had tied to the hills, 
and speedily became very formidable. With the fore¬ 
sight and sound judgment which formed so remarkable 
a part of his diameter, he now wrote to his late enemy 
Mu hammed Khun, bogging him to pardon the steps 
winch necessity alone had compelled him to take, that 
he might secure his own possessions, from the usurpa¬ 
tion of his brothers; assured him that while he was 
determined to retain his own jagfr, he had no desire to 
interfere with the possessions of one whom lie honoured 
as an uncle; and invited him to return from the hills, 
and resume possession of Jundu and his other districts. 
He, at the same time, sent hint the whole amount of 
the revenue that had been collected from the perganas 
during his occupation of them; besides a large sum of 
arrears, which the former managers had returned in 
their accounts as irrecoverable, but which Shir Khan, 
from his thorough knowledge of revenue concerns, had 
been able to realise. This act of generosity ever after 
attached Muhammad Khan "to his interests.* 

As soon as the state of bis affairs at Sahsardm per¬ 
mitted, Shir Khan, leaving his brother Nizdtn in charge 
of his jdgirs, again visited Sultan Juneid BirlAs at 
Karen, and accompanied him to Agra, where he was 


’ The preceding ijarmfreiH from berttama, f. 4*2. i the Nisdbaimi-c 
theTiTxtit-e Ahlxri, IF.!?], 172,; Afgb. tf, Si—fU,; the Khdsuci- 
Tdr. Nizami, IF. £07—20$., which al-Towirikb, IF. 171 — ; Kli.irt 

FeriehtB, wb iL pp. 90—1QS.; nntl Khan, f£ SQ— 5 t-; *cul Steve art's 
Tar. Ikd. fF. ] t5, i tfi., have fd- History of Ikugal. 
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tt [rtJK lv « prasebted to the Emperor IMber, whom he attended in 
his expedition against Chand&ri. 

Shir Khan remained for some time in Baber's camp, 
a, a. ikk where he had the best opportunity of observing the 
manners and policy of that prince, and of his ministers. 
His keen eye saw defects, even where to others all 
^uicd to be sound. One day, in conversing with some 
□rihc ot his Afghan friends, he happened to remark, that, 
suSfe * rorn ^ ^e observations he hud made, he thought it 
by no means an impracticable thing to drive these 
foreigners out of Hindustan, To their inquiries, on 
what he founded this opinion, he answered, that the 
Emperor, great as were his talents, applied but little to 
business, so that everything was left to his ministers, 
who, being selfish and corrupt, did not attend to the 
interest of the state; that the Afghans unfortunately 
were divided, constantly at enmity with each other, and 
consequently powerless ; but that, could they be brought 
to lay aside their mutual animosities and support him 
heartily, he did not doubt that he could himself accom¬ 
plish the business Ills friends laughed at the idea, 
and jeered him on his wild and impracticable fancies. * 
About the same time, he was one day invited to an 
entertainment at the Emperor's, where some solid dish * 
ivas placed before him, and only a spoon with which to 
eat it. Having in vain asked for a knife, he at length 
drew his hanger, and, cutting up the meat into small 
pieces, proceeded to complete his meal with the spoon, 
perfectly indifferent to the smiles and remarks of those 
who were diverted with his Afghan rusticity. Baber 
when the incident was pointed out to him, turning to 
Mtr Khalifa, his prime minister, quietly remarked 
“ thls Afghanis a man of sense and spirit ;' 1 and, bcim* 
informed of his conduct towards Muhammed Khun, he 
did not hesitate to predict his rise to future greatness. 


Mibcheh. 
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fttwr Khan got notice of this conversation of the Em* 
peror anti his minister, and understanding that his own 
observations to Ills friends had been repeated to him, 
apprehensive that he was viewed with suspicion, lied 
from the camp the same night, and returned to his jugir. 
To excuse this step he wrote to his patron Sultan 
Juneid, that he must not regard this precipitate retreat 
as owing in the slightest degree to disaffection; that 
having learned that Ida old enemy Muhamined Khan 
had urged Sultan Mu hammed to send an army to occupy 
Ins jfigira while he was absent in the Chaghatai camp, 
and knowing how much delay must necessarily occur, 
before ho could In the regular way obtain permission to 
leave the camp, being hard pressed, he had ventured to 
depart at once without loss of time ; and begged Juneid 
to assure his Majesty liow faithfully he continued to be 
attached to his service. Sultan Juneid saw plainly that 
these were mere professions, and was much offended. 
But, while Shir Khan thus attempted to excuse his 
flight, seeing no prospect of succeeding at the Emperor's 
court, he sought to be reconciled to Sdltan Muhai timed. 
This he easily effected ; and soon utter, accompanied by 
his brother Nizam, repaired to the court at Patna, 
where he was joyfully welcomed by the king and re¬ 
stored to the office of At/ilik, or protector, to his son 
JiMl Khan * 

It was not long after his return to the court of Sultan 
Muhammed Lohani that that prince died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Jihil Khan, his son, still a minor, who was 
proclaimed king under the name of Sultan JUdked-dift. 
Affairs were for some time conducted by the young 
king’s mother, Bibi Dudu, in conjunction with Shir 
Khan, who became prime minister. Hts usual ability 
did not forsake him upon this elevation, lie strenu¬ 
ously exerted himself to maintain the prosperity and 

* Tar, Ni*. ffl sio, 2ii t i Tab. Feri&hta, y. u. pp. I0t>, 107 >; Kbifi 
A kb. L 17s.; Tar, f, 11& ; Khan, l 53. 
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reputation of the kingdom, which was still in its in- 
faucy. Makhtbim Alim Khan was the governor of 
I la) i pur, an important province on the north of the 
Ganges, at that time belonging to Bengal. He had for 
some time cultivated Siitr Khan's friendship, and having 
quarrelled with his master, Naaret Shah, now entered 
into a close alliance with the Khan. Enraged at this 
injury. Nasret sent Kutb Khan, the governor of Mon* 
gair, with a largo force to invade Behiir, to punish the 
regent, and to seize the country; and afterwards to 
root out his own rebellious subject from Hdjfpiir. Shir 
Khan, who was able to bring only a very inferior army 
to meet the invaders, tried every art to effect iin ac¬ 
commodation, but in vain. He therefore resolved to 
hazard the issue of a battle, inarched against the enemy, 
whom he boldy attacked, and, by Ids superior skill and 
hardihood, totally defeated, with the loss of their leader, 
— the whole elephants and camp equipage, as well as 
the military chest of the army of Bengal, falling into 
bis hands." 

Bis success oli this occasion, added to the high 
reputation he had already obtained, only increased the 
envy and dislike with which he had previously been 
regarded by the Loh&ni Afghans, the young king's 
relations, who now formed a conspiracy for the purpose 
of cutting him off, and engaged the king himself in it. 
They alleged, probably not without foundation, that 
his ambition extended beyond the mere office of regent* 
and did not stop short of the crown itself. Though 
his vigilance, and some quarrels among themselves, 
enabled him to discover and to defeat the schemes of 
the conspirators, lie failed in the attempts which he 
made to cut them off. But lie waited on the young 
King, Sultan Jilhbed-dm, to whom he represented the 
implacable hostility of the conspirators, and the guilty 

* Tw, A lib- t 17^*; Tar. Nk. LfllisinU are &]<& caUed Nuhsim*. 
f. 311. - Tw, Bed. r. IVI The 







plans they hful formed; he added, that if 3us Majesty 
did not actively second his views, he himself must of 
necessity retire from hts service, which he was prepared 
to do at a single word; that Ids Majesty must choose 
1 net ween his regent and those who were combined for 
his min. The King, confused, overawed, and quite 
unprepared for such an offer, protested his ignorance 
of the plot, anti put himself into his minister’s hands- 
Shir Khan, thus invested with absolute power, took 
means to separate and divide the confederated lords* 
One portion of them he sent to collect the revenues of 
the perganas; another, to face the King of Bengal, who 
was again in arms* Though the conspirators were thus 
thwarted for the time, yet, as they consisted of the 
king’s nearest relations, and of the officers immediately 
about his person, they continued to fill his mind with 
suspicion and distrust; and as Shir Khan, who was at 
this time engaged in facing the Emperor’s troops, per¬ 
sisted in carrying everything with a high hand, the 
King was at length prevailed upon to make his escape 
by night, accompanied by a few officers, and to take 
refuge in the territory of Noaret Shah, of Bengal; im¬ 
ploring his assistance to remove an overbearing minister, 
who had now in reality usurped all the powers of the 
government; and offering to hold his kingdom of Behdr 
as dependent on Xus ret Shah. 

Nasret Shah, happy to find an opportunity of reveng¬ 
ing at once his own wrongs and those of the King of 
Beh&r, ordered Ibrahim Khan, the son of the Kutb 
Khan, of Mongeir, whom Shir Khan had defeated and 
slain, to accompany Jilul-ed-dm into Behdr, at the head 
of a large army, for the purpose of revenging his father’s 
death, and of replacing him on the throne. Shir Khan 
avoided meeting so superior a force in the field, and 
retired into an entrenched camp which he had formerly 

1 Khiifi tihm intimates that he taring the camp, f, 53* 
had met with a defeat Mart en- 
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fortified, anti in which he was soon besieged. Here the 
two armies lay lor some time opposed to each other, 
and had daily skirmishes. In these affairs, and from 
the constrained situation in which he was, in a hostile 
Country, Ibrahim Khan suffered so much, that he was 
at lost obliged to send to his master to solicit reinforce* 
merits. Shir Klinu, discovering this, and finding his 
army in high spirits, led them out to offer battle to the 
enemy. It was joyfully accepter!. Ibrahim drew out 
his army, which was strong in artillery and elephants, 
and marched to meet them. Shir Khan added stratagem 
to bravery. The battle began with great ardour on 
both sides; but while Ibrahim was engaged in front, in 
keen pursuit of a party- of the retreating enemy, he was 
attacked in the rear by a body of chosen troops, who 
Imd been posted in ambush behind an eminence, under 
the personal command of Shir Khan, IbriUum was 
defeated and slain, with the flower of Ids troops. All 
his artillery, elephants and baggage, fell into tbe bands 
of Shir Khun; and the young King, Sultan JikU-ed-din, 
escaping with difficulty from the field of slaughter, 
sought refuge in Bengal.* This decisive success freed 
the dominions of Behar from foreign enemies, f 

But these were not t lie only rivals who contended for 
the possession of the eastern provinces, so miserably 
distracted by war and faction. There were three rival 
princes who aspired to Behar. Sultan JiMI-ed-dm 
Sherki, the representative of the older Sherki dynasty 
of Juan pur, which for a long time had nearly disap¬ 
peared from the stage, but still possessed Bemircs and 
other districts, and who had placed himself under the 


• Tab. Akb. n: 173,175.; Tar. 
N s^Lirm, F. 211.; Tar. Uenkium, 
f. |4€L; Niattbnjiina-e A#g- if- 184 

— ISfi. ; Ferisiiti* «il. {■*. pp. £8 

— Khiifi Khan, ff. .>2, ; 

Khol. al-Tawir. W. “ 275 , 274 . 
t TJm aetpiiiitiou of Chunar is 


placed at thU lime bjf most hialn- 
rfui. Tab. Akb.; Akbcm/unn ; 
Ns*ubniirtio, &c. But tkiber's Me. 
mol n protp that Taj Khan was 
itill alive, *nd in possesion of the 
pis to, at the elo&t; of the ensuing 
eunpaigTi, pp. 431, 432. 
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protection of Bdber, to whom he submitted : Sultan eiut* it. 
Jil£l*cd-din Lohani, the son of Behar Khan, who, when L 
driven from bis kingdom of Behir, had fled to the 
territory of Bengal, where he now was; and a third 
competitor, Sultan Mahmud Lodi, the brother of the 
lute Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, also appeared in the field.* 

After the ruin of his hopes on the side of Delhi, by 
the defeat of Rdna Sanga and the death of Hasan Khan 
of Mowdt, he had remained for some time in the terri¬ 
tories of Cheitiir, but being at this time invited by 
several powerful Lodi chiefs and some zenumhlrs of 
the country, who laid assembled at Tana, he now joined 
them. His pretensions were favoured by various classes, 
as well as by the numerous friends of the Lodi family. 

Indeed, he had with him the good wishes of the Afghans 
in general, who, whatever party feuds existed among 
them, would gladly have seen the race of Lodi restored 
to the throne of Delhi. The recent destruction of the 
Lohitni dynasty of Bekir, by the flight of the King to 
Bengal, had made it clear to the inhabitants of the 
eastern provinces, even of such as had formerly revolted 
from the Lodis and opposed them, that, unless the 
Afghans of every tribe united under some new chief, 
the! r reign was over, and that no individual was so likely 
to unite the whole Afghan population of India in a 
steady union as a member of the royal race of Lodi. 

This feeling produced a temporary union. Sultan 
Hnhmild waa universally acknowledged. lie entered 


■ There Hccim lobe commkfflbh: 
confutior, in many insuuu^ in the 
native historians or their iraiu 
scribe™, between P&Uil, Patiall* 
Piiti'h, arni Tehta, which differ nrdy 
by tlje point*. Sultan Mihmt'ni is 
maclc by Frrishti to corne down 
from Patna, upon Shir Kh&li. The 
Tit. Nizfirni, f. 215., has Tirhstrli, 
The Tar. Bill. f r 117 . ha* l ’atria, 
but 3 in mediately after mentions his 

vol. ir. 


jpoingintu Bfhiir* T!ii' VinahnAma-e 
Afp;h. f. 87- has viUct-e Patch; 
Mahmud is invited to that country, 
ami thence enter* Behir. it wmt 
to Ivwe been the district of Pin ah 
(or Patch Or ! cilia) in Utlllilelkindj 
where the Afghans assembled befure 
mnrehii g into Ik liar. It ia ofLcn, 
probably by the fault of the copy¬ 
ists, confounded with PltUB, which 
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Echar at the head of a few troops, rapidly made himself 
master of the town of that name, mid of the greater 
part of the province, and was proclaimed Jong. He 
soon found himself at the head of a large army, amount¬ 
ing, according to the reports brought to libber, of no 
less than a hundred thousand mem Shir Khan, who 
saw the tide strongly running In Mahmud’s favour, 
however willing he might have been to maintain his 
own pretensions, saw that he did not possess the means 
of stemming the torrent, waited upon Sultan Mahmud 
and acknowledged him. The territories of Bekar were 
parcelled out by the Sultan among the leaders of the 
insurrection, little probably beyond his own jdgir being 
left to Shir Khan; but, at the same time, the Sultan 
granted him a written agreement, by which he stipulated 
that, as soon as lie was In possession of Judnpiir, he 
would resign Behdr to Shir Khan, in full dominion * 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi, having sent liuban and Bayezid 
across the Ganges to the province of Sirwar, with a 
strong army, himself advanced up the river and laid 
siege to Chunnr j while Shir Khan crossed over and 
occupied l*6imrcs. Ihe advance of Buber, from -A^m, 
soon put An end to the hopes ot Mahmud* On his 
approach, Benares was hastily abandoned, and the siege 
ol Chunar raised. Sultan Mahmud retreated in con* 
fusion towards the Son, his army broke up, and he waa 
soon after obliged to pass to the left bank of the Ganges, 
where he too, like his rival Jildl-ed-din Lohilm, sought 

^* e M *»y Bengal. Upon this dispersion, 
hhir hlian sent to Biter his submission, which was 
accepted ; and Jehihed-din J.uhani, making liis escape 
from the Bengal array, where he felt himself a prisoner 
also submitted. Bfiber, as we have seen, defeated the 
army of Bengal, us well as that of Baban and Eavezid 
who were pursued across the Ganges and Jairnra into 
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tlic territory of Bandclb&nd, whence, at a future time, chap, it, 
they once more entered Eehrir. Briber assigned a jiigfr SrL ^ r 
to Jihil-ed-dln Lohani, the late sovereign of Behrir, and 
made provision for several thousands of the Lohrini * its ****** 
troops, who had followed that prince’s fortune* 

At the conclusion of the campaign, the Emperor 
returned to Agra, leaving Mu hammed Zeman Mirza 
governor of Juriiipuy and entrusting the government 
ot Chunrir and other districts of Behdrto Sultan Juneid 
Birlrls, the governor of Karra-Manikpur, under whom 
J aj Khan Saraiigkham had the immediate command in 
that fortress. Briber did not visit the eastern provinces 
ibr tlie two last years of bis life. Slur Khan, being now 
a dependent on the empire, seems to have been left in 
full possession oi his jrigir, The country, after so 
many wars and revolutions, was in a very distracted 
state.* 

f his interval, and the confusion that prevailed over SfafrKhaa 
all the eastern provinces, afforded Shir Khan a favour- 
able opportunity of extending his influence, his reputa* P°™n 
tion with his tribe, and even his territories,! Nor did 
he neglect it. Among other important acquisitions, he mo^aina 
became master of Chunrir, about the end of Briber’s Chun£r, 
reign, or the beginning of that of Humriyun.J That 
celebrated fort lies on the hanks ot the Ganges, above 
Benrires; and, from its strength and position, commands 
the country around, and especially the course of the 
river. It had been held under the late Sultan lbnilimi 
Lodi, by 1 aj Khan §, who afterwards continued to hold 
it in Baber’s name. Trij Khan was much under the 
influence of bis wife, Lad Hoick, a li%h-spjiitcd lady, 

®^ era MtfmoirSj, pp* 405^— loo kie. From mitiy Authorities 
+ 1 MJ ** a PP ( ?*r» that it irjft hi Shir Kbh( 

I P - • J- pO“««K>B as cmrly 44 a. h, 937. 

« ion ,1F t J 1 ' 11, of Bm « n b J Taj-Klmn w« ilm son of JTiMJ- 
^ ! ftttu L.**!" 1 lihepTao* Khan Sirmagihiiii, one of Sutan 
a. a. ; bm ihia date h much Ibrfhfrn Lodi* great Amin. 
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of Turkoman extraction, of great beauty and accom¬ 
plishments, who, though childless, entirely possessed 
his affection. This inevitably excited the jealousy and 
hatred of his other wives, whose sons resolved to put 
her to death. One of them, the eldest, assaulted her 
one night with a sword; but the wounds which he 
inflicted were not mortal, though the cry spread over 
the harem that they were murdering Lild Malek. On 
hearing the alarm, Taj Khan, with a naked sword in his 
hand, hastened to attack the assassin, who, seeing that 
he could not escape from his father, turned upon him, 
and laid him dead upon the spot. As all Tilj Khan’s 
sons, except the murderer, were too young to be able 
to conduct the government, Lad Malek, who had the 
affection of the garrison, became mistress of the fort; 
and by her address induced the chiefs and zemindars of 
the districts subject to Chumir to acquiesce in her assum¬ 
ing the management of the whole jiigir. Shir Khan, 
who was not far off, finding how matters stood, entered 
into an understanding with Mir Ahmed Turkoman, 
Lild Malek’s uncle, seized and confined the delinquent, 
who had fled into his territory, and, after some nego¬ 
tiation, it was arranged that he should marry Lild 
Malek, which he did; and by that means gained pos¬ 
session of the valuable country of Chumir, with the 
fort, which is the key of that part of the province, w ith 
all the treasures that had been accumulated in it, as a 
place of safety.* 

in spite of his late discomfiture, Sultan Mahmud 
Lodi, soon after the death of Haber, had found means 
to collect another army of Afghans, and resolved to 
march against Juan pur. He summoned Shir Khan, 
who still in secret professed attachment to his cause, 

• Akbernama, f. 35. ; Tabak. al-Tow. f. 274.; Khafi Kh«n, 
Akh. f. 173., followed by Kerishta, ff. 33, 34. A statement of the 
ii. p. 110.; Tar. Ni*. f. 212.: Nl- treaiure* found in Chunir u given 
sibnama-e Afgh. f. S6 .; Khotaet- in the NUabnoina, f. 87. 
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to join his army. Shir Khan was in reality little 
disposed to render him any active assistance, and made 
so many delays that Sultan Mahmud, by the advice of 
his Amirs, who were not unaware of his character and 
views, contrived, in marching for Judnpur, to take his 
route through Shir Khan’s jdgir of Sahsarara. This 
quickened the lukewarm diligence of the crafty Afghan, 
who, as the Sultan approached, came out to receive 
him with every mark of honour, gave him a splendid 
reception, and joined him in prosecuting the campaign. 
On the approach of the Afghan army, the troops of 
Hurmiyun, under Sultan Juneid Birlas, abandoned 
Juanpur •; and Sultan Mahmud was soon master of the 
country, as far as Karra-Manikpur and Laknau. 

Humayun was at that time, as we have seen, occupied 
with the siege of Kalinjer, which, on hearing of the irrup¬ 
tion of the army of Behrir into his territory, he raised, and 
inarched straight to meet them. On hearing of his ap¬ 
proach, Sultan Mahmud concentrated his force. When 
the two armies were encamped, facing each other, and 
ready to engage, Shir Khan, offended that Baban Khan 
Jilwdnif, and Bayezid Khan Fermuli, two old and dis¬ 
tinguished leaders of the Afghans, had been preferred 
to him in the command of the army, to which he 
aspired, sent a secret message to Mir Hindu Beg Kochin, 
a veteran Moghul chief, who was at this time llurndyun’s 
Amir-ul-oinra and commander-in-chief, to assure him 
that he continued a hearty friend to the house of his 
patron, Baber, which he would prove by his deeds; and 
proposed that, when the two armies were engaged, he 
should draw off his own division and retreat, so that the 
■defeat of the pretender would be certain. Accordingly, 
in the battle that ensued, while the two armies were en¬ 
gaged. he retreated with all his troops. A general panic 

• Tab. Akb. IF. 173—174.; Tar. t The Nisahnim* calls Baban, 

Ni*. f. 212.; Feriahta; Nisab- “ valad At* Lodi/* f. 88, 
nama, f. 87. 
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ensued. Sultan Mahmud was entirely defeated, with the 
loss of his whole cainp and of the symbols of sovereignty. 
He fled to Patna,® disgusted with the world, and be¬ 
lieving that he was persecuted by fate, renounced 
public life, gave himself up to devotion, and some years 
ufterf, died in Orissa. 

HumAyun, after this victory, having replaced his 
governors, hastened back to Agra. Hindu Beg was 
sent to receive possession of Chunar, and to garrison 
the castle with imperial troops. But Shir Khan’s pur¬ 
pose had been served, and he delayed from time to 
time, under various pretexts, to surrender the place; 
so that, in the end, Hindu Beg returned to court, with¬ 
out having effected his object. 

We have already seen that, in the following year, the 
Emperor, determined to break the power of Shir Khan 
and of the Afghans in Beluir, laid siege to ChunAr; 
but that, being called away by the rapid progress of 
BehAder Shah in the west, he found himself obliged to 
enter into an agreement with Shir Khan, by which he 
allowed him to retain Chunar and his other territories.J 

For nearly five years after this period, the disturbed 
state of the provinces on the Ganges, and the Emperor’s 
absence from his dominions, while engaged in the con¬ 
quest of Malwa and Gujnit, left Shir Khan an invalu¬ 
able opportunity, which he did not neglect, for extend¬ 
ing his dominions and his power. It is said that when 
Belnider Shah, the king of Gujrat, found himself hard 
pressed by the powerful invasion of the Emperor, 
anxious to create a diversion that might draw off the 
whole or a part of his troops, he sent envoys to Shir 
Khan with large sums of money, to induce him to 

• The Tar. Nix. f. 213. call* a. ii. 915. The Nitabnimt In 
it Batch ; Tar. Bed. f. 117. Tehiat. a. ii. 944. 

t According to Fcrishta, be died $ Tabak. Akb. fF. 173, 174. ; 
that aame year; the Tar. Niz. f. 213. AkbernAma, f. 42.; Fcrishta, vol. ii! 
place* hi* death in a. a. 949; *0 pp. 110—113.; Nimbnima Afgh. 
doe* the Tar. Ucdaum, f. 147. The ff. 88 , 89. ; Khafi Khan, f. 35. 
KholiU. al-Tow. f. 275. place* it in 
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mardi to Tii^ assistance* Shir Khan, it is said, having 
got the treasure into his hands, pretending that his 
difficulties at home prevented his marching to a dis¬ 
tance, proceeded to accomplish his own plans of ag¬ 
grandisement, and left Behider to his fate* 

Shir Khan’s success was much assisted by the revolt 
of Mohammed Sultan Mirza and his sons, on the side of 
Laknau and -Tudnpur* which threw that portion of the 
eastern provinces into confusion. He profited by this 
occurrence to make excursions into the provinces north 
of the river, and to seize immense booty, not probably 
paying any very scrupulous attention to the rights or 
interests of either of the contending parties. While 
returning from one of these predatory inroads to the 
north of the Ganges, lie found means to come unex¬ 
pectedly on 1 lugb Mirza, Mohammed Sultan's son, who 
was then lying on the Siru or Gogm, defeated him by a 
stratagem, and, turning round, plundered Bcmires* 
Enriched and emboldened by this success, he soon 
after turned his arms against the Sultan of Bengal 
Having marched across Beliar with a large force, lie 
reduced Patna * and the neighbouring territory, which 


* At this period, when going 
with some friend* through the baiaar 
of Patna, 4 religions mendicant, who 
wm* tinio? in :> corner ailent nntl 
buried in meditate on,suddenly burst 
out, as if inspired, etelairninp, “ Be- 
Iiolil the king of Delhi walking on 
ftw t. ‘' S3] i r K ham accepted the omen, 
which was the aUrdriEEr, as like man 
was regarded □<» a simpleton ; cook 
his handkerchief, tied a knot in the 
comer of it to hold Hrm the re- 
s-pomc, and revived to follow Iris 
fortune up to the throcte itself. Nl- 
Eiibn, f. stj. This anecdote 
have been published to influence his 
folio W£ta, but Olio recorded by Abul- 
fsat in the Akberreima, ami which 
occurred soon after, servos to illus¬ 


trate not only- the habits of thinking 
of the time* hut of the Individual. 
Ulitm Shir Khan entered BcheiI, 
being desirous of knowing what was 
to be the event of his enterprise, he 
Invited to his Court a famous as- 
crologer, who was then wit!] the 
ttajii of Orissa, informing him that, 
» he bad strange no lions anil un¬ 
usual pints in his head, he wished 
for his presence chat he might hove 
the benefit of hi* skill. The Itaja, 
who, like some European prince* not 
long before, kept hi* astrologer shut 
tip as * kind of Stile-prisoner, re¬ 
fused to let him go, The astrologer, 
however, wrote to Shir Kllan, that 
for a year to come he would not ho 
completely master of Bengal, but 
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had for some time been occupied by that potentate. 
Not content with this, be proceeded downwards to the 
farthest limits of Southern BeMr, and at Surajpdr, 
above Monger, engaged and defeated the Bengal army, 
and improving this advantage, took possession of the 
whole country. His ambition and Ids success did not 
stop short here ■ he entered the kingdom of Bengal 
itself. That country had not been free from the con¬ 
vulsions that had afflicted the kingdoms around. On 
the death of Nasret Shah, which happened some time 
before this invasion, he was succeeded by his son Firftz 
Shah, who, after a short reign of three months, was 
murdered by his uncle Sultan Mahmud Shah. Against 
this prince, Shir Khan now carried on a successful war¬ 
fare, defeated him In several actions, driving him before 
him, and at last shut him up in Ids magnificent capital 
of Gour, to which he laid siege. An insurrection of 
some zemindars of Behar called off Shir Khan for a 
time, but the siege was conducted in his absence by 
Jilal Khan, Ids sou, under the guidance of Khowfis 
Khan, the ablest of his generals.* 


that he would become to on a date 
which he mentioned; and that, 
moreover, on that *crj day the river 
Ganges would be fordable for one 
hour ; anil, mvh Abulfnjl, himself 
an athpi in astrology, os he pre¬ 
dicted, bo it happened. 

* Akbernimi, ft". ±2, 13, j Pe¬ 
rish la, voL ii, pp. 109 —] 13. ♦ 
tdL iv, p. 350. Stewart's Hist, of 
Bt-ngil, p. 118, Tin.- e&act time of 
the death of Nasret (or Nasib) idiali 
is uncertain. Ferishto, in the Hist, 
of Jlenjjal* voh ir, p. 3;1C V lells us 
that ho never could ascertain whether 
Xasfb died a natural (loath, or wm 
murdered ; but that he died s. u* 
915. after a reign of ct^hlrt'i] years. 
In this there is dbme mistake. His 
predecessor, Airi-ed-din, is stated to 
have died s,n.e>30 (vd.iv. p r 350,), 


so that T if Nasfh died in a, n. 945, 
liis reign was only of fifteen year?!.. 
In Fcrishtii, General History, voL if, 
pp r 108, ine>—the tenons 
elsewhere a seti bed to Xnsib in 
the last part of his reign, are 
given to Mahmud in the early part 
of his, Siewart, I list, of Bengal, 
p. 1 l7-i that Nasret was, mur¬ 
dered A. II. £40, after a reign, of 
thirteen year!', though aume his¬ 
torians, he think* inaccurately, make 
him die a. ii. after a reiijtl of 
sixteen years. Abulfari (Afcbcr- 
nama, f. +3, v.) ca]U the king of 
Bengal defeated by Slur Khun. 
Nasfb SImIi. The second stegc of 
t'hunir occurred; In A, II. |}4A. It 
is possible that Nasib may have died 
during the siege or (tour, which 
was in the same year ; though not 
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The report of these rapid successes had alarmed 
Ilutnayun, during his residence in Gujrat and Maiwa; 
and now, after his return to Agra, made him march 
with his grand army to re-establish his authority in 
Behar. The events that followed, it is now time to 
detail. 

probable, as Stewart makes Mahmud for his reign. I should be inclined 
die in a. u. 9*5, the same year, to fix upon the early part of a. n. 
which would allow only a few months 943 as the time of his dralh. 
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Though HumdyuiTs return to Agra had been hurried 
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on by the reports that had reached him of the alarming 
progress of Shir Khan in Bengal, and by the recent 
death of Sultan Juneid Birlds, which had added still 
farther to the disturbed state of the eastern provinces; 
he, however, wasted a twelvemonth, after his arrival in 
the capital, in pleasure and inactivity, before he seriously 
resolved on taking the field. The first wish of his 
heart was to have again marched into Mahva and 
Gujnit, and to have retrieved his affairs in these pro¬ 
vinces. Burhan Niz^m Shah, of Ahmednagar, who was 
assailed by his neighbours in the Dekkan, as well as 
from Gujnit, sent an embassy, offering to assist Hum&yun 
in a new invasion of that country.* But the danger 
from Shir Khan’s unexpected progress drew off the 
Einpcror in another direction. Sensible, at last, of the 
danger of any farther delay in seeking out and com¬ 
bating his indefatigable enemy, he made every prepara¬ 
tion for an active campaign, lie despatched his Amirs 
to their different jiigirs to expedite the march of their 
contingents, while he committed the government of the 
principal provinces of the crown to his most eminent 
nobles. Delhi, he entrusted to Mir Fakr Ali; Agra, 
to Mir Muhnmmed Bakhshi; Kalpi, to YAdgdr Nasir 
Mirza, his cousin and brother-in-law; and Kanauj, and 
the adjoining country, to Nur-ed-din Muhammed Mirza, 
who also had married a daughter of Baber. Having 
concentrated the whole moveable force that he could 
command, the Emperor set out, and proceeded down 
the Jamna, sometimes by land, sometimes by water, 
accompanied by his brothers, Askeri and Hindal, and 
taking with him a part of his harem. On the way, 
Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, whose pardon had been 
negotiated by his wife, a sister of Hurnayun’s, met him, 
with a body of troops, who still accompanied him, after 
all his elevations and misfortunes, and was honourably 
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received. Chuurtr was the first object of the campaign. 
Shir Khan, being still absent in Bengal, the moment was 
regarded as favourable for an attack* Before the army 
reached Chunrir, Kutb Khan, Ids second son, whom he 
had left in charge of it, retired* to the neighbouring 
hills of Bharkonda, to observe and harass the besiegers 
from without, leaving Gh&zi Khun Sur - ! - , the father of 
the future king, IbrAhun Shah Stir, to conduct the 
defence within* 

The place was strong, well provided with stores and 
ammunition, and defended by u brave and numerous 
garrison. In spite of every effort on the part of the 
assailants, little progress was made. Kami Khan, 
Behadcr Shah's celebrated engineer, who had left him 
after the disastrous discomfiture of Mandaur, was now 
Humdyun’a Mfr-Atesh, or Grand-Master of Ordnance, 
and directed the operations of the siege. W hen it had 
Listed several monthsj, seeing that his battering guns 


* According to Jouber, this was 

on the Sheb-e-Beiml, If) Sbifcan, 
which tdiiIiI be the IS Jan* a. n. 
L5S8, Sis months, between Agra 
and Churulr, is a long time. 

t ikdiiuni, f. 1+1,, aya that it 
was JiLt-Kliasi, ami that lit roll rad 
in a boat during tllC siegc T 

* Itumi Khan, when he found 
that bin batteries did nnt produce 
the der-irciJ effect, and detiroua to 
ascertain on what part of tin- ford- 
Ficaliam an impression could most 
successfully be mode, is Mill by 
J Liu her to have Tesarlcd m alt arti¬ 
fice not altogether singular in bar- 
hareu; warfare* Having canned a 
faithful and intelligent Abyssinian 
fclave, with whom he had a perfect 
understanding, to be severely flogg^h 

the slave made his escape by night, 
and foutid admittance into the ibrt. 
There, with imprecation* against thf 
injustice and cruelly of lib mailer, 
lie exhibited hi a Limbs still flagrant 


from the scourge, explained with 
truth in whose service he had been ; 
■poke of the skill, as an engineer, 
that lie had gained under to able a 
teacher; and professed hi* readiness, 
in revenge of ilie injurious treat¬ 
ment he had received J to point nut 
ihc spots, Ffons which tbe camp of 
the besiegers could be most c (Feetually 
annoyed. To evince at once his 
skill and Jiift sincerity, he showed 
some defects In the .fortifications 
that required to be remedied. The 
officers who had charge of tins de¬ 
fences, the better to avail themselves 
of his remarks, carried him to the 
most important parts of the works, 
ou which lie silently made hi ■ ob¬ 
servations; and, having gained his 
object, in the coulee of a few days 
lie found mean- to escape Jnd return 
to the camp, where he communicated 
his remarks to his master, who acted 
upon them in bis future operations. 
Jouher, c. 3. 
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did not make the Impression which he expected, he made 
a more scrutinising survey \ and, having discovered 
that the defences were weakest on the side of the river, 
besides running some works to cut off the communica¬ 
tion of the garrison with the country, and a mine or 
two on the land side, in furtherance of his previous 
operations, Eumi Khan constructed a battery near the 
(iangea* in which lie placed a huge piece of cannon, to 
bear on the walls by the river side- But soon, finding 
that, from its distance and position, it did not produce 
the desired effect, he resolved to attack the river face 
directly, where the works were weakest. For this pur¬ 
pose he constructed a large platform upon boats in the 
river, on which he raised a battery, surmounted by u 
high tower that overtopped the fortifications. This 
floating battery he moved across the river by night, 
and anchored close to the fort. This movement was 
supported by a general attack on every side, A furious 
cannonade ensued, and soon threw down a portion of 
the wall, by which the besiegers attempted to enter * \ 
but so well did the garrison defend themselves, that 
seven hundred of the assailants were killed, and the 
floating battery was half-destroyed by the shot. Next 
morning, artificers were set to work to repair the battery 
for a fresh attack, when such of the garrison as had 
not already escaped, seeing that the Emperor was 
resolved to take the place at any expense, and that 
there was no prospect of relief, capitulated on condition 
that their lives should be spared. After the surrender, 
Moveiid Beg Duldi, a favourite of Humiyun's, under 
pretence of an order from the Emperor, caused the 
hands of three hundred artillerymen to be struck 
off; a breach of faith for which, on the indignant com¬ 
plaint of Kami Khan, he was sharply rebuked by 
Hum&yun, The command of the place was conferred 
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on Riimi Khan, "who held it but a few days, when he 
died, it was strongly suspected of poison administered 
by some of the nobles with whom he was unpopular. 
He was succeeded in the government of Cllunar by Beg 
Mirak, whom he had pointed out ns most fit for the 
office.* 

The six months during which Humnjim was detained 
by the siege of Chuiinr afforded a most valuable breath¬ 
ing time for Shir Khan, who employed it in the reduction 
of Bengal, and especially in pushing on the siege of 
Gour, where his troops were directed, sometimes by 
himself, and sometimes by his son, JiUU Khan, and his 
great general, Khowas Khan, the son of tin ■ late Malek 
Saka. After the fall of Cliumir, the Emperor moved 
down to Benares, where he learned that Shir Khan was 
actively occupied in the siege of Gour, and bad the 
prospect of being soon master of the whole kingdom. 
On this, he resolved to prosecute bis march into Bengal, 
that he might check his progress, and had reached the 
river Son, when news arrived that Gour had fallen. 

If appears that after a siege of many months, a 
scarcity of food began to prevail in the city, upon which 
the king, Syed Mahmud Shah, seeing no hopes of suc¬ 
cessful resistance, and that the place must soon fall, 
effected his escape in a swift rowing boat, and reached 
H&jlpur. He was afterwards pursued and attacked by 
a party of Shfr Khan’s troops, his followers dispersed, 


* JouherY 51 cm. c. 3 .; ALbcr- 
rhima* f. u>.: TabJiHt-c Akberi, 
IT. 14 D, 1 S& 1 7 &; Tar. Nil. f.2 13 .; 

Fetish ta, voL iL pp. 83, 84. 113.; 
Nt^bnaniAj f. 8fl.; KL j£ Khan, 
f. |5. The TabaktU, F. ISO., says 
that rhe artillerymen were mutilated 
Iwih ukm fq, bih ukrti ) Anhfrifi, and that 
thtir left band was cut off. Afoul- 
fail seems to extend tliis to all the 
garrison of two. thousand. The 
Tafo. Aktxrn, f, ] 75,♦ Tar. Kii- 


F 213. call Kumi's auore^or, licit 
aa iloti the Nitiibnrnua. IV- 
rhhti, following the TabakAt, makes 
the- tiege list six months (™l. ii, 
p. 114,) as iloos the NisAfomirtla* 
Joufour allows six months for the 
coiiiitTurtion of the floating battery 
and tower. There is a good deal 
of diversity in the various accounts 
of thu fiiegp, which it ta needles to 
attempt to reoopdk. 
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and himself wounded j so that lie was soon after com- chap. iv, 
polled entirely to abandon Ids kingdom, and to seek s " L ~ r ~ |T 
refuge in the camp of the Emperor.* Slur Khan, after 
his victory, hastened back to Gour, which fell into his 
hands; and the greater part of the dependent provinces 
of Bengal and Eeluir followed the tale of the capital. 

This intelligence induced Huiniiyiin to follow a more numijtm 
vigorous plan of operations* He saw the necessity of tfm tT° 
preventing the Afghan from having time to confirm his 
power in the wealthy and populous kingdom of Bengal* 

He therefore despatched an envoy to Shir Khan, com¬ 
manding him, without delay, to resign to him the 
throne, the umbrella, and other ensigns of royalty, with 
the royal treasures which had fallen into his hands; 
and, at the same time, to surrender all the territory 
that he had recently seized; offering to assign to him, 
in jsigir, the fort of Chiinir, the city of Juan pur, or any 
other place that lie might choose. Shir Khan received wfcfcb hr 
the message with every mark of deference, but declined 
the offer, saying that the conquest of Bengal had been 
achieved by years of toil, and the lives of many of his 
bravest followers, and that lie was therefore by no 
means disposed to part with what had cost him so 
much. The envoy, who was detained some time in 
Shir Khan’s camp, on his return, besides reporting us 
to his mission, informed the Emperor that the Khan 
had already set out on his way from Ghour to ithotas 
find the hill country, carrying with him the immense 
treasure that he had taken, and which he intended to 
secure in the fastnesses among the hills. 

Meanwhile Huinayun, leaving Mir Hindu EegKochm, jtomfrm, 
hia Amir-al-oinra, as governor of Juanpur, with direc- 
lions for the general management of affairs in that 


• 
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bugs. iv. ^quarter, marched forward for Bengal. At Mon i ah, a 
small town between Arm and Dinapiir, near the eon- 
^u.94$, fffuence of the Sun with the Ganges, he was met by 
f Syed Mahmud Shah*, the expelled "king of Bengal, who 
4 was still suffering severely from his wounds. As the 
rainy season had now commenced, many oi the hm- 
peror's officers, were of opinion that it would be better 
to suspend operations till its close, since the movement 
of troops* especially of cavalry, must be attended with 
extreme difficulty during that season in the low country 
of Bengal* But Mahmud Shah contended, that the 
earliest moment was the best; that Shir Khan was still 
unconfirmed in the possession of the country, and, it 
attacked without delay, could easily be expelled. He 
added, that there was no danger of suffering from want 
of supplies, as was apprehended by sonic, since there 
were granaries in Bengal adequate to the support ot 
many armies. Humayun, persuaded by these reasons, 
in which there was great weight, and dazzled with the 
prospect of conquering another kingdom to make up 
for those he had lost, willingly adopted the views of 
the exiled monarch, 

ATjprmehfs The army continued its march, and before it had 
quitted the territory'of Mongeir, information arrived 
that Jilal Khan, Sldr Khan's second son, and Khowaa 
Khan, his ablest general, had occupied the narrow de¬ 
file near the village of Term-garlnf,—the grand pass that 
leads from Behar to Bengal, — and fortified a strong 
position in the heart of it, for the purpose of check¬ 
ing the advance of the imperial array* On reaching 
Bhagilpiir, between the town of Mongeir and the pass, 
Mirza HIndai was detached across the riverj, with u 


* The Akbemnms, md Tar* lied. 

f. ]+l. cbU bill! NuLb shall, which 

must he erroneevt* 
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l ady of five or six thousand men* to act .on the op¬ 
posite bank; and, soon after, Jeh&ngir-Kuli Bog and 
Biram Khan, with a detachment of about the same 
strength, were sent forward to clear the road by the 
Teria-garhi and Stkria-gsrlii pass. 

The defile which Shir Khan had ordered bis son to 
occupy is the long and narrow passage lying between 
the Ganges and the termination of the Bijanmlil lulls, 
where* on the east-side, the narrow space is, for some 
distance, washed by that river. The ground on the 
west rises abruptly into the Rdjamahl lulls # , here 
precipitous, and rendered impassable by jungle and 
thorny shrubs* Tt is the great natural highway 
through the Hills from Beluir into Bengal. Shir 
Khan, seeing no probability of defending Bengal 
against the formidable army commanded by the Em¬ 
peror, by resistance in the open field, had given his 
son a body of about fifteen thousand men, with in¬ 
structions to defend the upper, or Tcriagarhi, pass ns 
long ns he safely could, but charging him on no nc- 
* count to involve himself in offensive opperations, and, 
ns soon as the main body of the enemy's army ap¬ 
proached, and it was known that he, Slur Khan, had 
reached Shirpur, to abandon his ground, and hasten by 
forced marches to join him* 

Slur Khan's plan of operations was to allow Htttnd- 
yuns army to take possess ion of Bengal; to move bv 
the road of the hill-country of Jharkend f, towards 
Uhotas, and secure his treasure and spoil in the difficult 
recesses of the hill?, or in that fort, if he could have 
access to it; and then to operate on the Emperor's rear 

J. high and Shall MttZi, who hul f* -IS* r„ infreJ^ make^ him Klit 
fltU *t KamAynn'i approach, acid acroM the ilaugea with five or sis 
were siML exciting com mot inns, >"(?- thousand men, eo eu-cjperato with 
fi>hLa, v, ii* p. 85,, agrees that 11 in- (be graiul army* 
dal «ru sent to suppma the rpyclt * See RennidT* Aika of Befega.1, 
ol 7U nh am inoi [ Sultan Mirza, at Ftatc* No* J5* 
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and communications ns be advanced into Beagul,, «** 

; n „ upon BehAr behind lum, and cutting off all in 
course with his dominions, both in the north and west 
When the imperial detachment, under Jelnmgir-Iuili, 
approached the defile, they found it strongly lorhfied. 
This forced them to haft, in order to examine lie 
enemy could he dislodged by an attack, or it any other 
nracticahlfc pass could be found t by which their posD 
tion could be turned, and they taken in the rear, 
jilal Khan, seeing the imperial troops encampedw 
near, and learning that they lay carelessly on their 
ground, less occupied with securing their own camp 
“v nn ^vising means for assailing their oppo¬ 

nents, seized the “favourable opportunity tor cutting 
them off, fell upon them by surprise with great fury, 
wounded JetiAngir-Kuli himself, and put J‘.' ll "* )er ® 
to the sword. The detachment was saved eluetiy by 
the valour and conduct of Birain Khan, who had a com¬ 
mand in it. Collecting some of his troops, he attempted 
bv his gallant resistance to give the imperialists time _ 
to rally. But, though he made several desperate 
charges, and even broke through the enemy, yet, as 
JehAngir’s force iiad been pushed greatly too much 
in advance, and was consequently left unsupported , 
they were overborne by superior numbers ; and, un¬ 
able to recover their ground, were compelled toi a L 
back on the grand army at Kohlgam, between Bliagil* 
pur f and the pass. 11811 )’ officers of rank fell in this 
affair. A violent storm which sank the Emperors 
barge at the moorings, attended by a heavy tall ot ram, 


* Jpulier, c% 3. t make* tio [petition 
of any p-iSIVt tut represents them 

45 being overpoweTedi while on their 

[Lurch in lilt' narrow defile, by Jilal 
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which flooded the surrounding country, prevented the 
Emperor from moving on for several days after. When 
he was able, however, to send forward reconnoitring 
parties to examine the passes, it was found that the 
Afghans, who had received notice that Shir Khan with 
his whole plunder and artillery had reached Rhotas, 
having thus attained their object, had already aban¬ 
doned their works and retreated. * 

It was at this moment of danger that Shir I\han 
succeeded in gaining possession of the hill-fort of 
Rhotas. Having lost Chun sir, to which lie hud for¬ 
merly trusted as a secure retreat for his family and 
his treasures, he had now no commanding fortress in 
which he could deposit them in the moment of need. 
His 6wn country was overrun, and he found It neces¬ 
sary to withdraw his troops from the open country of 
Bengal. In such circumstances, the possession of 
Rhotas would be of unspeakable advantage to him* 
It lies high up, in a strong country, on the upper 
course ot the Sou ; was reckoned impregnable; and 
had never submitted to the Kings of I )clhL It would 
not only be a place of security for his family and 
treasure, but a most important military post in the 
warfare be anticipated. With caution and secrecy he 
proposed to the Raja, Hari Kbhen Birkisf, to be 
allowed, in this pressing exigency, to send his ha¬ 
rem and family, with his treasure and a tew attendants, 
into the fort, as a place in which they might be safe 
from all the accidents of war. This was at first re- 
tused. But SluV Khan employed an able agent, who 
gained the Rajas favourite wife and his minister by 
rich presents, and who represented to the Raja, that, 
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book iv. j n the doubtul enterprises in which Shir Khan was 

A> 0 l6M# engaged, it would be an unspeakable relief to bis mind 
to know, that, even should he be deprived of life, his 
harem and his honour would be safe; and that his 
wealth, such as it was, the treasures and the plunder 
of Bengal, instead of falling into the hands of his 
inveterate enemies, would enrich a friend who had 
ever been faithful to him. And the Raja, thus strongly 
urged, whatever were his motives, whether friendship 
or°avaricc, was finally persuaded to comply with Slur 
Khan’s request. 

The plan said to have been adopted by him was not 
altogether novel, and was founded on the severe and 
jealous delicacy with which, in the East, women ot rank 
arc treated. A thousand dolis*, or covered litters, 
were provided, in each ot which was placed a chosen 
Afghdn warrior, in armour, and sent up to the fort. 
Income of the first, ladies were seated, to cover the 
deceit; in others were arms. When the persons in 
charge of the gates stopped the dolies at the head of 
the procession, and began examining them, Shir Khan 
despatched a messenger to the Raja, to remonstrate with 
him on the unspeakable disgrace he would incur, were 
his females exposed to view; and the Raja sent orders 
to let them pass without examination. As soon as all 
the dolis were within the fort, the armed men issued 
from them; the bearers and attendants supplied them¬ 
selves with arms from the dolis; one party advanced 
to seize the palace, another took possession of the gates, 
and admitted Shir Khan and his troops. Mari Kishen 
effected his escape by a private passage. “ Thus,” says 
Ferishta, “ fell one of the strongest fortresses in the 
world into the hands of Shir Khan, together with 
much treasure, that had been accumulated for ages. 
Although the author, Muhammed K&sim Ferishta, has 

* The authorities differ u to the many other particular*, making them 
number of the <lob*» m well as iu 300, 1000, and 1200. 
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seen many hill-forts in India, he 1ms seen none to 
compare with that of Uhotas. It is situated on a 
table-land, on the top of a mountain more than five 
kos (seven miles) square. It has only one entrance, by 
a very narrow road, along a steep ascent of two miles 
from the foot of the hill to the gates; and water is 
found everywhere in abundance, by digging a few feet 
below the surface.” • 

As soon as lliiimiyuii found that the passes were 
clear, he left Kohlgdra, and continued his march into 
Bengal. At the same time he allowed his brother 
Hindal, at his own request, to proceed to the provinces 
of Tirhut and Purina, which he had given him in 
jrigi'r, enjoining him to bring from thence to Bengal 
such stores and necessaries as might assist the invasion. 
In the course of a few days, Iluinayum took possession 
of Gour, the capital of Bengal, which, as well as the 
neighbouring country, he found wasted and ruined by 
the ravages of war, and the inhabitants in extreme 
misery and wretchedness. In Gourf, dead bodies were 
still lying everywhere in the streets and bazars, which 
were covered with rubbish. These marks of war and 
desolation were soon removed. Huinayun met with 
little opposition in completing the conquest of the 
whole province, which submitted to him in the course 
of the year, and, with the restoration of order, it was 
speedily restored to comparative prosperity. 


• Briggs’s Fcrishta, vol. ii. pp. 
114, 115. See Tabak. Akb. f. 175.; 
Tar. Nil. fT. 213,214.; Abulfaxl 
Akbcrn., f. 43.; Tar. Beduuni, 
f. 141.; Nisabn. Afgh. f. 89-; Kho- 
l««et-ul-Tow. p. 275. ; Jouher’s 
Mem. c. 3.; Khafi Khan, ff. 55, 56. 
There U some discrepancy as to the 
date of the taking of Uhotas. Jouher, 
who accompanied Huroayuti on his 
expedition to Bengal, mentions his 
hearing of Shfr Shah’s being in 
Kholas before he left Agra, and even 


makes the Emperor march against 
it, while Shfr Shah was employed 
in BcngaL But his Memoirs were 
written from memory, at the dis¬ 
tance of many years after the events, 
and, in this, as in several other in- 
stances, are probably erroneous. 

t The old name of Gour waa 
Laknoutt; Huinayun, who was very 
partial to it, railed it Jinnetabdd 
(Paradise). After residing in it 
three months, be was forced to leave 
it, the troops finding it unhealthy. 
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Humdyun, thus far successful, was fully alive to all 
the enjoyments of his new situation. He soon por¬ 
tioned out the whole country into jdglrs, which he 
divided among his principal officers. He was delighted 
with the fertility, and with all the novelties and luxu¬ 
ries of that rich province. Giving way to the habitual 
improvidence of his temper, he shut himself up in his 
private apartments, and resigned himself wholly to 
frivolous indulgences, and to idle pleasures, 11c was 
faithfully imitated by his court and his officers, who, in 
like manner, devoted themselves to jollity and sensual 
pursuits. Nothing was done to conciliate the inhabitants, 
to improve their condition, to strengthen the govern¬ 
ment, or to secure the possession of the new conquest. 

Some time elapsed in this manner, while Hutndytm 
and his court enjoyed themselves*, without thoughts of 
the past, and with little care about the future. By 
degrees, the intelligence from the north became less 
frequent. Bin dal Mirzu did not forward the expected 
convoys. On the contrary, news full of suspicion 
were brought; first, that without leave, and in spite of 
the rains which then prevailed, lie had marched straight 
for Agra ; and next, that he was comporting himself in 
a manner not consistent with his fidelity to his brother* 
Hnmayun immediately despatched Sheihk BhiVI, to bring 
hack the Mirza to his duty. Meanwhile, no reinforce¬ 
ments or supplies arrived from any quarter* The little 
news that did arrive became daily less ; and gradually 
all routes of communication were completely blocked up. 
Ibis state ol things might have Toused the most un¬ 
til) liking* But the inconveniences exjjcrienctrd were 
only negative; there was no positive and active annoy¬ 
ance pressing close at hand; and the victors thought- 


* The length of Hirnifijun'* n?. 
Mflencv in Helical Is not Wtll defined, 
Tb* Tnr. Nizami, I. HI4 r> Tar. Akb* 
f. 175., Nisabnfinm-c Afgh. f. 90 v 
mate him spend three tnotuhs in 


Coor, in pleasure; u« iloe< the Tar. 
Ik'dauni, f, 141. T he Tib. Altb. 
allows mi moiuln for his 
in Uelng!il l in ;i IJ ; the original of 
JouhcTp nine motiilu. 
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lesslv pursued their career of enjoyment. Such rumours 
ot what was going on at a distance as reached Gour, 
being seldom of a favourable description t were carefully 
concealed from the Emperor by those about his person, 
ns of too disagreeable a nature tor royal ears - so that he 
was on the brink of a precipice, before ho suspected that 
there was any danger. 

At length news the most alarming, and which could 
no longer be concealed from the Emperor, arrived in 
rapid succession. It was discovered, that not only was 
Shir Khan in possession of the passes, but that the 
country through which they had recently marched was 
rapidly falling into his power. As long as HumAyun 
pursued his route through Behdr, the Khan had shunned 
meeting him. He, for a moment, stopped his pro¬ 
gress on the coniines of Bengal, to gain time to remove 
his booty, from Gour and the conquered country, to the 
mountains of Jharkend, and to iibotas, where he de¬ 
posited it in safety. While the Emperor, having fairly 
passed the defiles, entered Bengal to the south of the 
lulls on tiie one side, the Afghan descended from bis 
mountain recesses into Behzir on the other, and spread 
his forces once more to the north of the lulls, where his 
own strength lay. He was speedily master of the 
whole province, and had occupied every road by which 
troops or couriers could pass down to Bengal, so that 
the Emperor was totally excluded from all co-operation, 
or even communication, with the rest of his dominions! 
Availing himself of the absence of tbc imperial army, 
he passed the Ganges, took the city of Benares after a 
short siege, and slew the governor Mir Fazli, and seven 
hundred Chugliatais. Thence he proceeded to Juan pur, 
which he prepared to besiege. It was defended by 
Baba Beg Jilair, who had succeeded to that command 
by the recent death of Hindu Beg. The governor had 
just been joined by Ydaef Beg from Dud, who had got 
so far with a body of five thousand men, that he was 
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attfeSnpting to carry to Bengal, to reinforce the Em¬ 
peror. \ lisef Beg* joined the governor to assist in 
defending the place, and indulged hk fondness for 
action in constant sallies and skirmishes. JiMl Khan, 
Shir Khan’s eldest son, taking with him a few thousand 
men, succeeded in corning up with him while on one of 
these excursions near Ju&nptir. Yu set's officers ad¬ 
vised on instant retreat, his numbers being far inferior 
to the Khans. But, hurried on by the ardour of his 
courage, he engaged, was defeated and slain, and his 
troops dispersed. Next day. Jihil laid siege to JuaU- 
put\ Shir Khan s joy at this victory, the first con¬ 
siderable one gained by his troops in the open field 
against the Emperor’s, was very great. lie regarded 
it as a happy omen and pledge of future success ; 
observing in homely phrase, that a cock, when once 
soundly beaten, vs not easily brought again to the 
scratch. Baba Beg made a brave and skilful defence 
oi Juanpiir; and despatched expresses to the Emperor 
and the neighbouring governors of provinces, to ask 
assistance. Meanwhile, Shir Khun blockaded t huinir 
also. He seized the families of the principal zettunda rs 
of Behdr and Juanpfir, as hostages, and sent them in 
custody to Khotas. His army was now very strong, 
and his operations, planned and conducted with con¬ 
summate sagacity, had in all quarters been crowned 
with success. Ko less alarming were the reports re¬ 
ceived, at the same time, from Agra, where Hindu! 
Mirza had put to death Sheikh Bhiil, soon after his 
arrival; laid thrown oft his allegiance; hud assumed 
all the ensigns of sovereignty; and caused himself to 
be proclaimed Emperor, f 


* The Nisjibn;jnu (f, 91.) iwrn 
that Uintn Khan, wha had mot then 
atiiLi n-eil thr Timk he tfirrursnlii did, 
held a comm am I in Yuscf Beg's 
?rtny + 

t Alibtrr&inna, (F. -13, -j-K- Ta- 


hultni ALK f. 175. j Tar. N T «. f r 2 J 4.■ 
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For some time, Humilyuti effected to treat the news 
as unfounded and impossible; but he soon found that 
it was no time to linger where he was* He sum¬ 
moned a council, to make arrangements, both for his 
return, and for leaving an adequate force to preserve 
his conquest* Some difficulty arising, as to a proper 
person to be entrusted with the future command of 
the province, Humayun proposed to appoint Zahid 
beg to be governor of Bengal; and to leave Mm 
behind, with a competent number of officers and 
troops, for the protection of the province* That 
nobleman had married the sister of Buiko Begum, 
one of the Emperor’s favourite ladies, who had! often 
importuned Ids Majesty to confer some appointment 
on him. The Beg, being present when the nomination 
was made, asked the Emperor, with some petulance, 
if his Majesty could find no place hat Bengal, in 
which to make away with him* Ilmniyun, enraged 
at this unseasonable and insolent speech, vowed that 
he should put him to death* Zahid Beg, however, 
escaped from the Council, and sent a message to the 
Begum, entreating her to intercede for his pardon. 
This she did* but in vain* lie was, therefore, ob¬ 
liged to fly privately from iho cainp, anti, along with 
Jhiji Muhauuned Koka and Zmd&r Beg, two officers of 
distinction, succeeded in reaching the upper provinces. 
The government of Bengal was committed to Jehaogir- 
Kuli Beg, a gallant veteran, who was left behind with 
a body of live thousand horse. 

Humiiyun, when about to retrace his steps, scut 
forward Khan Khamln Lodi with the advanced guard 
of the army, ordering him to occupy Mongolr in 
Bell3r, and to hold it till his arrival* He himself 
followed ; but from the heavy rains, which rendered 
the roads deep and nearly impassable with mud*, 

* Tills of tht iBtnt ami mad are T*r* Nte, p r 314 . 
dewrw* anemic u Fur die luomba. 
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muck of the baggage of the army was soon lost, 
many horses perished, anti the troops began to cu- 
dure great hardship. To add to their distress, before 
the Emperor had quitted Bengal, he learned that a 
strong hod) - of Shir Khan’s troops, under K ho was 
Khan, had destroyed the gates of Mongeir by fire, 
entered the town, and carried off Khali Khanun,* 

The danger was now more urgent than ever. The 
difficult straits that separate Bengal from Bchar were 
still to be passed; the troops were worn out and 
dispirited, and numbers of them suffering from sick¬ 
ness, IlumAyun, sending tor Askeri Mirza, whoso 
division was reckoned the most efficient in the army, 
offered to reward him to arty extent, or, as lie ex¬ 
pressed himself, to grant any four demands he should 
make, provided he could extricate him from his present 
situation, Asker! called a meeting of his principal 
officers, and explained what had passed. They asked 
him, what boon be thought of requiring- His answer 
is a melancholy symptom of the degradation of the 
court and times of HunuLyun. u It is my intention, 1 ’ 
said he, “ to a^k a round sum of money, a supply of 
the most cosily manufactures of Bengal, some handsome 
slaves, and a few eunuchs*.” His officers, iilled with sur¬ 
prise and indignation at Ids short-sighted selfishness, told 
him without hesitation, that the crisis was one of great 
difficulty and danger, from which nothing but their 
strenuous exertions could relieve him or the Emperor; 
that they would expect, therefore, to share m some 
reward proportioned to the extent of the benefit con¬ 
ferred; and proposed, that alt of them should be 
raised to a higher military rank, should receive an 
increase of pay for their followers, and a large dona- 

* AkltcnAiH&p ff. 43, 4t. i Ta- DouEal Khan. lit- had bren made 
talc/itf Akbcri„ f. 17,1- ; Tar. NL*, Kltin-Khinun by IJdber. He died 
f, 214.; Jmjhir, t. ThE*s Khan- in prison in Shir Shahs ryign, 
Kli.Lii.iiL ku Itjl.L'.Ti r-KSun, ton ot 
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tion in ready money for themselves. On these condi¬ 
tions they hoped to be able to extricate the army 
from its present distress. The Emperor complied 
with their demands, paid down the money, and added 
rich presents to gratify his mercenary warriors. Having 
received a reinforcement of the best troops in the camp, 
the Mirza advanced, made his way through the passes, 
and reached Kohlgam, where he halted. From that 
place he sent back to inform the Emperor of his suc¬ 
cess, and to communicate intelligence, the truth of 
which he had been able to ascertain. His report was, 
that Shir Khun was busy besieging both Chunnr and 
Juunpurj was in possession of BehAr and the country 
as far as Kanirij ; had been encouraged by his success 
to declare his independence, by assuming the title of 
Shah, or King # ; and was now collecting a large force 
at Rhotas, 

This intelligence seems to have induced the Emperor 
to march up the left bank of the Ganges, till he came 
opposite to Mongeir, where he found Askeri and the 
advance. Here Muhammed Zemin Mirza communi¬ 
cated undoubted information which lie had procured, 
that Shir Elian was not far off, and was secretly, but 
carefully, watching every motion of the army. Instead 
of proceeding onwards by the same bank to Juan pur, by 
which route he would have been less liable to meet 
with interruption, and. could have collected reinforce¬ 
ments from various quarters, the Emperor,— from some 
false point of honour, as is alleged, lest Shir Shah should 
boast that he had given up the ordinary high road, 
which lay to the south of the river, and taken that on 
the north, to avoid facing Mm, —was Induced to re- 
cross to the right bank. flits movement he is said to 
have made by the advice of his favourite. Mo vend Beg, 
in opposition to the remonstrances of his ablest officers, 
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who represented the miserably unprepared state of the 
army for active service, worn oilt, as the}' were, by a 
long ami difficult march through heavy roads, and 
nearly destitute of baggage and warlike stores, Having 
crossed over to the right bank, Humayun resumed 
Ids march upwards, past Patna, till he reached Monlah, 
at the confluence of the Son with the Ganges.* 

At Momah, the enemy, who, though hovering at no 
great distance, had hitherto hardly shown themselves, 
were discovered to be at hand in great force* Orders 
were issued to the troops to arm and prepare for action ; 
and, next day, a body of the Afghans appeared in 
sight. 

Tiie day' following, just as the army was about to 
march, news arrived that the Afghans had seized the 
boat which carried a huge piece of ordnancef that had 
been used at the siege of ChunAr, The army, however, 
crossed the $dn; and, on the fourth day, with some 
skirmishing, reached Chon&aJ, near which the Knrain- 
nasaa, flop's into the Ganges. 

On hearing of the Emperor’s march from Gour, Sliir 
Khan had raised the siege of Jurinpdr, and concentrated 
his force. His plan of campaign was laid with great 
coolness and skill, If the enemy pushed forward, for 
the purpose of bringing on a pitched battle, he resolved 
not to face them in the open field, nor to hazard the 
fate of the war on a single great action, in which the 
imperialists, from the quality of their force, were likely 
to have the'advantage. On the contrary, in that case, 
he proposed to give them the slip, and to re-enter 
Bengal, as he had formerly' left it, by the Jharkend 

* Abulfiiil Mubatnme<l a con-hli-nib’i? party, F. ISO, ; and 

Zemin join the army Wore FerfalfeU, v. i.i. p. 85. follows ihtt 

the siege of Chuiiur ( Akbermima, authority. 

f. 43.y Jotther makes him ami t Pig Kuh-riukao, the hill- 

Mohammed Julian Mtrea join breaker. 

during the siege, c. 3.; the Tabikai J I'liDtur, RetmriL 
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hills. If, on the other hand, the Emperor, instead of 
marching to attach him, pushed on straight for Agra, 
then he was to hang on his flanks and rear, cut off ilia 
supplies, and harass him on the line of march; and 
even, if occasion ottered, to attempt a surprise. The 
accounts which soon reached him, of the broken and 
disabled state of the imperial army, induced him, how¬ 
ever, to deviate from this plan ; and, adopting a bolder 
system of operations, to march down and meet his 
enemy face to face,* 

Accordingly, when the Emperor's army reached 
ChousA, about nine in the morning, before they had 
dismounted, an immense cloud of dust was seen in the 
east. The Emperor gave orders to ascertain whence it 
proceeded, and soon learned that it was Shfr Khan, 
whose army had arrived by a forced march. A consulta¬ 
tion was held. Kasim Husain Sultan proposed an instant 
attack, observing that Shir Khan must have come that 
day eighteen or nineteen kos, and that his horses must 
be worn out and fatigued, while theirs were compara¬ 
tively freslu The Emperor was inclined to fall into bis 
opinion, hut was induced by Move]Id Khan to defer the 
attack till next day. A bridge was thrown across the 
Knrumnus&i, and the army passed and encamped 
without fighting;, which disheartened both Amirs and 
soldiers. Slur Khan, who had placed himself in the 
direct line of his march, fortified his camp on every 
side with strong entrenchments. 

I Iii may nil's further advance was now checked. The 
army, brought into this trying situation, was already 
much weakened by sickness and disease, as well as by 
the casualties of a long march through bad retails. The 
greater proportion of the draught cattle had perished 
on the march, the rest were worn out and emaciated ; 
numbers of the cavalry, having lost their horses, w + crc 
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book it. dismounted, and forced to accompany the army on 
, foot. Even the cavalry horses left were in a wretched 

condition* The troops were dispirited* These evils 
were not likely to be remedied by their present posi¬ 
tion, cooped up in their camp under the eye of a 
vigilant enemy* The Emperor had lost the power of 
moving. Daily skirmishes ensued, bravely contested, 
and generally terminating in favour of Hoan&yuifs 
troops, but in which many lives were lost on both sides* 
Any onward movement must be through the enemy’s 
lines; yet, such was now the reduced and disheartened 
condition of the imperial army, that it would have been 
imprudent to hazard such an attack; and without an 
action of some kind, it was impossible even to change 
their ground* In this situation the two armies remained, 
facing each other for about two months** During this 


* The Tabaliiit-e AJtberi ; the 
Tit, Bed., and Ferinhu, wy ihrce 
months, The chronology of Hu- 
mavun*i expedition to Bengal h not 
tmy distinctly marked by historians-., 
hut some of the leading points may 
he ascertained. He kTt Agra, a- h, 

944, Seforfl. ( a . ». 1.537, duly 1?.), 

According id- Jonhcr, the army 
reached (Jhunn r on (he Sheb-e -Betit, 
Sbaban IfiA (a. n* 153 H, Jan. IS.) 
Sis month* between Agra and 
Clitin/ir is a. long time ; and, as, it 
is i|renJ that the siege lasted iix 
months, \vr may supjiQie that the 
biocitiuir had begun Sefure tile 
am**! of Hutu&ynn. TEte rains hod 
beglltt before the Emperor reached 
AEolu"u,h. At Pitm, he was id* 
vised to hair, because the rains hail 
come on. SEtir Kltan h laid to have 
lahcii tiour on the 12th of Fer¬ 


vent in {Ziks'ideh, A. n* fH4. A. ». 
IASS, April) ; l lumAynn remained 
three mouths at <Juur » ami, iP- 
COnllflg to diHuronj, accounts, from 
»LX IO nine monlk jn Bengal al¬ 
together ; the Tabaltflt, f* I SO., and 
Rudiiuni, f. 1 11., allow six; doubt-r, 
who wra on the expedition, nine. 1 * 
AH Kehpal, wo are told, WM con¬ 
quered ill the course oF a. rt. y 15,, 
which ends May 29 . a. d. 153Q. 
The month, in which Hurmiyun 
commenced his return from Bengal, 
ii not specified; hnt hu remitni-il 
two Riomhs at flionsi, pro bah* y, 
April and May* 1539, Won? the 
rains Sfl Id, anil his final dis¬ 
comfiture occurred A. It. !)46, Sefer 5. 
(a. d. 1539, June S3.) when lie had 
hoi.'n nearly three months at Chon**. 
On these dull, I haee attempted to 
arrange the chronology o f the events. 


1 Major Stewart, in Ida trans- The SM^e-Beiit ofA.it. 9W would 
lition of Jouhcr, p. 9 ., makes this bring it down to a. jl 1539 , Jjcl 7 , 
occur 1 , h, 945 i but there is no * Stewart’s Jouher, p. ban 

date of any year in the original, and trremt months, but the original has 
it is clear that it h a. ie. 944. »lj». 
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time some of those who had lost their horses or their 
health in the Bengal expedition, and found their way 
to JuAupiir and Chunir, contrived to rejoin the Em¬ 
peror, whose situation, cooped up as he was, grew daily 
worse. Messenger after messenger was despatched to 
Hindu!, and afterwards to hum ran, whose arrival at 
:U became known, beseeching them to turn their 
arms against Shir Khan, and to march to die relief of 
the Emperor and his army j hut not u symptom of 
succour appeared. 

Indeed, it was not on the side of Bengal and Bell dr 
alone that the affairs of llumriyun were 3n a dangerous 
state. Revolt and rebellion were raging in his capital, 
and in Ins own family. Situated as he now was, Hu- 
imiyun, in ordinary circumstances, might have looked, for 
assistance from his brothers, and the provinces around 
his capital. But no consolatory ray of hope gleamed 
upon Inin from that quarter. Instead of ready succour, 
all there was procrastination, intrigue, and treason. 
When Humayun entered Bengal and proceeded to Goiir, 
IlincM Mirza, instead of remaining to keep the rebel* in 
check, and maintain the communications with the grand 
army, taking advantage of the season, abandoned his 
post, and set out for Agra, without leave. His absence, 
a]iil. the death of Hindu Beg, had encouraged and emi- 
hled Shir Khan to pass the Ganges, and, as we have 
seen, to take Remires, defeat Yusef Beg, and lay siege 
to Jminprir; Insides cutting off all the communications 
of Hmmiyurds army, H in dal, who was now m his 
twentieth year, misled by the evil counsellors who so 
often surround an aspiring prince, and incite him to sa¬ 
crifice every duty at the shrine of ambition, on his 
arrival at Agra, entered the city, took possession of the 
Emperor's palace, issued his orders as if vested with 
absolute power, and seemed to direct his views to the 
throne itself.* 

* Aktemfcno, f. 43 . ; Tnb«u Akb. f. 150 .; JouIht, c. it. ; frV 
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live danger to which he was exposing the power . 11 . 

the very 5 existence of the ChaghatAi race m Indnn he 

[minted out, that it was a moment when, instead ot 

destroyin'' everything hy discord and disunion, n was 

, necessary that every friend of the family ot annul 
Tould exert'himsch-, .1 break the rapidly increasing 
power of Shir Khan and the Afghans- By such remon¬ 
strances, he prevailed upon Hmdal to leave the * ity t 
cross-over the Jam.m into the DoAh, and there collect 
whatever forces could he brought together, to uian 1 
and raise the siege of Jtffinpiir. Mohammed Baths,,, 
Humayun's military governor of Agra, readily furnished 
every assistance in his power from the arsenal am 
magazines, to equip the troops, and enable them to take 
the held. Mir Kakhr Ali, thus far successful, next 
hastened to Kalpi, to induce YAdgAr Ausir Mima, the 
Emperor's cousin and Brother-in-law, who commanded 
there, and whose jAgir Kalpi was, to put his troops m 
motion, so as to form a junction with those ot Hindat 
in the' territory of Karra, that they might thence 

proceed in concert to Juinptir. ^ 

It liappeucd, unfortunately, that at this time /uhid 
Be" Khosrou Beg Kokiltasli, HAji Mohammed Baba 
Kushke, and other discontented and turbulent nobles, 
who bad fled from Bengal, arrived, and bad secret 


* Or, Mir Fjkr Ali. 
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comfifunicatioiis with Nnr-ed-dm Mohammed Mirzn,the 
governor of Kanrinj, who had married Gulreag 
HuTnayun 8 sister, and who scorns to have been privy 
HmdaFs designs. Xiir-ed-dm wrote to Jlindal 
Mirza, announcing the arrival of these noblemen, ami 
at the same time forwarded to him a petition from them, 
asking his favour and protection, and proffering their 
own duty and services* To this address the ^Mlrza, 
who, in spite of his change of conduct, had still a strong 
leaning to his treasonable purposes, returned a gracious 
answer, which he gave to Mohammed Ghdzi Taghrii, 
one of his trusty adherents, by whom he at the same 
time wrote to inform Yadg4r NVesir Mirza, mid Mfr 
Fakhr AH, of the arrival of the Amirs, The Amirs did 
not wait at Kamiuj for bis answer, but proceeded to 
KoI, a jagir ol Zuhid Beg’s. Ilitidal's envoy, bearing 
of this movement, instead of going first to Yddguit 
v^’ent straight to meet them. The conspirators, finding 
tliat Hindu! was irresolute or insincere, and being 
themselves desperate, told the envoy, explicitly, that 
their inind was made up ; that they had for ever shaken 
off their allegiance to the Emperor; that, if Hindu) 
would assume the imperial dignity, and read the Khutba 
In Ins own name, they were ready to be his most 
faithful subjects j but if not, that they would straight¬ 
way repair to Krimran Mirza, and make him the same 
offer, which would not be refused, r Ihe envoy, return¬ 
ing to Hindal, reported what had passed, and added 
his own opinion ; that the Mirza was so far committed 
as to have only one of two measures to adopt; he must 
either at once call m the Amirs, accede to their odyice, 
and declare himself Emperor; or get them into his 
power, east them into prison, and treat them as rebels* 

1 [indal, whose mind was misled by high anti dazzling 
projects, was not long of coming to a decision on this 
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alternative.* He agreed to accept the proposal of the 
fugitive nobles, and to raise the standard of rebellion. 

It was at this very juncture that Sheikh I dull or 
Bchliil, who had been sent by Ilumayun from Gour, on 
a mission to the Mirra, arrived near Agra. lie was 
the elder brother of Sheikh Mohammed Ghous, who 
had gained GuAMr for B&ber, and who was one of the 
most eminent saintly men then in India. The posses¬ 
sion of the mysterious names of liod, by the secret 
use of which it was devoutly believed that the most 
wonderful and miraculous effects could be produced, 
added awe to his character. He was revered by I In- 
m&yun as his religious teacher and spiritual guide, and 
hud acted as a councillor to llindal himself, in his cam¬ 
paign against Muliammed Sultan Mfrza and his sous, 
beyond the Ganges. Hindu], on hearing of his approach, 
went out and received him with every mark of honour. 
He had been sent from Bengal, eis we have seen, by the 
Emperor, when he first heard of the Mima's defection, 
to reason with him on the folly of his proceedings, that 
could only serve to elevate the Afghans on the ruins of 
the imperial family and race, lie brought with him 
assurances from Humiiyun, not only of forgiveness for 
his past misconduct, but of every favour and exalta¬ 
tion for the future, that the affection and generosity 
of a prince and a brother could bestow. The weak 
and wavering mind of llindal was shaken by these 
remonstrances of duty and wisdom, lie had not yet 
made any irrevocable manifestation of his rebellious 
intentions, and was once more persuaded to return to 
his allegiance, and to join in an active effort to drive 
the common enemy out of the field, and free his so¬ 
vereign from his distress and peril. The very next 
day, he sent to make fresh requisitions from Moham¬ 
med Bakbahi, the governor, of such a quantity of 

* Akbenu'ima. ffl 43—45.; Tmb. iN'isjibn;inia-e AfgJi. R 90, <J|,; 
Akh, 150, 15). ; Jouhttf, e. 4- ; Tar. Red. f. 112. 
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warlike stores and equipments* arms, cattle mid money, Our. it. 
as W011 ^ enable him to put his army instantly in mo* ***** aL 
tion, and to proceed to the relief of Juan pur. With 
al] his demands, the governor, influenced by the Sheikh, 
professed his readiness instantly to comply, except as to 
money; alt that was in the treasury having already, 
he affirmed, been disbursed among the troops. 

Only four or five days had gone on, in this course of 
vigorous preparation, when Nur-ed-dm Mirza, who had 
entered entirely into the views of the fugitive lords 
arrived from Kaaluj. He came, intending to cany 
into effect the plan that had so lately been concerted 
and settled between them and Hindu!. Finding the 
course things had taken, he, by the weight of his au¬ 
thority, once more produced a change in the vacillating 
iiiiiid of the Mfrza. Muhumined (Iliad was again sent 
to renew the agreement with them. To this they con 
sented, but only on condition that Sheikh BhtH, who 
was the acknowledged agent of the Emperor in Hin- 
dui’s camp, and had been the means of breaking the 
first agreement, should be publicly put to death*; an 
act, they said, necessary to prove at once # the sincerity 
of the MIrza*s return to their views, and his fixed 
determination to enter into no terms with bis brother. 

These conditions were acceded to by the prince; and 
> heikh Bind, who suspected no change of policy, and 
every moment of whose time was actively employed in 
superintending the despatch of arms and stores to the 
camp, and in removing any impediments to the imme- 
diate march of the troops, was seized in his own house 
y i> dr-ed-clin Muhaiumcd Mfrza, carried across the 
t arnna, and beheaded on a sandy down * near the 
gardens of hdbers palace, under the shallow pretence 
that he carried on a secret correspondence with the 
Afghans, 
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The compact of the confederates ’being thus sealed in 
holy blood, the rebellious Amirs now moved to Agra, 
and waited on Jlimhd, who was proclaimed Emperor; 
and the public prayers were read, and money coined 
in his name. The troops were immediately put in 
motion, but it was towards Delhi, not Junnpur. Mu- 
bammed Bakhsld, deeply shocked at the murder of the 
Sheikh, waited on the Mirza: “You have slain the 
Sheikh, 11 said he, “ why am I spared? 1 " But blood 
enough had been shed. He tried to pacify the faithful 
Aiufr, and sent him to the comp- The most earnest 
remonstrances on his cruel proceedings, came from the 
ladies of his father’s Harem. When Hill dal went to the 
palace of his mother, Dildiir Aghdoheh, lie found her 
attired in deep mourning. Up bis reproaching her for 
assuming the garb of sorrow, at a moment when his 
accession to the throne called only for joy and festivity, 
that lady, whose affections made her far-sighted, with 
tears assured her son, that, far from participating in 
his delight, she saw, in all that was passing around her, 
matter only of profound regret and condolence; that 
she seemed *idready to be mourning over his bier; 
that, young and inexperienced as he was, he had given 
himself up to the guidance of evil counsellors, who had 
engaged him in a course that could lead only to ruin. 
H And," continued she, “to your other guilt, you have 
added the stain of innocent blood. You have mur¬ 
dered the holy Sheikh. Away! and do not defile my 
palace with your presence."* The prince used every 
means he could devise to soothe her resentment and 
sorrow, and insisted on carrying her along with him 
in his march to Delhi. 

The news of these procediligs at Agra soon reached 
Yddgfir Ndsir Mi'rza and Mir Fakhr AH, who were 
still at Kalpi, preparing to join Hlndal on his march to 

• Akbernfim*. if. *3,4-*, j Tibal. c. k; Tar. [fed a uni, f. ; Khiii 

Akb, i Ferialum, ii. S3, $6.; Junker^ Khan. f. 47. 
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the east\vard. Perceiving at once that nothing could 
he done to prevent the intended revolt, they instantly 
resolved to strain every nerve to secure Delhi; and ac¬ 
cordingly, proceeding by forced inarches, and by a cir¬ 
cuitous route, that they might escape observation, they 
succeeded in throwing themselves into that ancient 
capital. Ilindal Mirza, on leaving Agra, had marched 
straight for Delhi, expecting to get possession of it 
with little resistance, in the absence of the governor. 
When he arrived at Hamidpiir, near Firiizdbiid, he got 
notice of their rapid march ; and, seeing himself anti¬ 
cipated, hesitated whether or not to go on. Finally, 
however, he resolved to push forward, and besiege the 
town. On his march, he was joined by many of the 
smaller zetmndtirs of the neighbourhood. 

The faithful noblemen, who had thrown themselves 
into Delhi, used every exertion to strengthen the works 
and the garrison; and did all that activity and valour 
could effect to repulse the besiegers. They despatched 
messenger after messenger to Kdinrdn Mirza, to call 
him to their aid. That prince was then at the height 
of his reputation. lie had made two successful expe¬ 
ditions from Lahiir to Kandahar, in the first of which 
he had relieved, and in the second, re-taken that im¬ 
portant town. His dominions stretched from Ilissiir- 
Firuza to Zemin-dd we r on the one side, and to Badakh- 
shan on the other. On hearing of the distracted state 
of the empire, the danger of Iluindyun in Bengal, the 
increasing power of Shir Khan, and the rebellion of 
Hindal, Kainran Mirza had determined to advance into 
Hindustan, and had set out at the head of ten thousand 
horse. He met the messengers on the road, received 
their despatches, and moved forward with increased 
speed; so that ere long news arrived in the camp of 
the besiegers that he w*as near at hand, and had reached 
Sonpat, which lies between Piinipat and Delhi. Upon 
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tlits, Hindal, seeing all hope gone of gaining the town, 
abandoned the siege, and hastened back to Agra. 

The part that Kaiuran Mina was to act, in the 
present state of affairs, was a matter of the deepest im¬ 
portance, In his hand was placed the fate of the 
house of Buber, It soon appeared that lie pursued a 
short-sighted policy; and that, while he professed to 
serve his brother Ilumayun, he in reality looked only 
to his own supposed advantage* As he approached 
Delhi, the governor came out to meet him. Mir Fakhr 
Alt, having easily penetrated the prince's designs, 
ventured to offer him his advice* lie told him that 
Yiidgar Xiisir Mirza was in the place, determined to 
hold it tor Ilmiuiyun, which he certainly would do, if 
attacked at that moment; that it was Kainrun's best 
policy, whatever were his ultimate views, to follow 
Hindal to Agra, so as to prevent his gaining a decided 
influence there ; that, if Agra, the capital, fell, YMg&r 
Kasir would no longer have the same inducement to 
hold out, and Delhi would then submit without a 
struggle* In the end, he had sufficient address to per- 
suaJe Kiimran to march on to Agra ; and Yadg&r, thus 
left undisturbed, employed the leisure afforded him in 
strengthening the defences, and adding to the garrison. 

As Kaniriiii approached Agra, Hindu], who had been 
joined by none of the jagird&rs of note, finding him¬ 
self unequal to maintain a contest with his brother, 
tied with five thousand horse to Ahvar, the capital of 
Mewul, his government* His mother remained behind; 
and* influenced by the representations of Kdmriin Mirza, 
who became responsible for his safety, soon after pre¬ 
vailed upon Mm to make his submission to that prince, 
and to return to Agra. In this submission he was 
joined by the refractory Amirs, who had espoused his 
cause; and the whole confederates, now apparently 
united in a common cause, met ; and, having crossed 
the Jumna, formed an army on its left bank for the 
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professed purpose of marching against Slur Khan. 
Kiimrati Mtrail held the chief command. The army 
moved slowly forward a few marches. The general 
confidence began to revive, insomuch that traders 
ventured to carry stores and other supplies, which they 
attempted to introduce into the Emperor’s camp at 
t honsa. But K&nir&n was the slave of a guilty am- 
hit ion, and swayed by bad advisers, among whom ap¬ 
pear to have been the fugitive Amirs, who sought to 
widen the breach between the brothers. They Sought 
to convince him that to destroy (lie enemy, mid so re¬ 
lease the Emperor, was only laying a snare for his own 
destruction. Influenced by such counsellors, the ad¬ 
vance, slow at first, afterwards ceased ; and by and by 
lie was persuaded that the season For doing any thing 
was past; that it was bettor to return, preserve the 
stores and munitions of war, and husband Ins resources, 
that the troops might be allowed to return home, and 
make every thing ready for a new campaign; that, 
meanwhile, should Shir Khan defeat the Emperor, they 
would be prepared to face him ; and should 1 lumayun 
destroy Shir Khan, they would possess the means of 
making terms with arms in their hands. Lending a 
ready ear to such false and shallow reasoning, Kdm- 
rdn led his army back to Agra about the beginning 
of the rains, abandoning his brother to his fete.* 

Hutndyun had now been for two months cooped up 
in his camp at C honsa, and suffering many privations. 
11c could not bring his wary antagonist, whose camp 
was deeply entrenched and defended by artillery, to 
leave it and engage in the open plain ; nor was he able, 
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book iv. in face of the enemy, to effect the passage of the 
a um Ganges, though he lay close to that river. T he 
superiority which his troops maintained in partial 
skirmishes was of no avail. He lay in an enemy s 
country; and the opposite bank, as far as Kan&uj, was 
overrun by the Afghans. His only hope of relief was 
from his brothers, who possessed the means of collecting 
an army, and inarching to succour him; but the news 
which reached him from Agra, first of the treason of 
Hindal, and afterwards of the arrival and unworthy 
. conduct of Kamraii, at length convinced him that, while 
his danger was daily increasing, he had nothing to 
a u. 046 . expect from them. To add to his misfortunes, the 
Moiumrm. ^nodical rains, which set in with great violence, 
June. increased the difficulty of moving, or ot receiving 

supplies or reinforcements. Part of the camp ot Shir 
Shull was laid under water, which forced him to move, 
with the greatest part of his troops, to the higher 
ground, two or three kos off, leaving his cannon and 
fortified position under the guard of a portion of his 
army. Hut the skirmishing continued, and no prospect 
of relief appeared. 

iir «nxban At length Humdyun, compelled by the necessity of 

shl°al!k hi® situation, sent one Miilln Muhammed Barghiz, who 
ivas known to Shir Shah, to treat of a pacification. He 
found the new king busy with his spade, in the heat of 
the day f , among his soldiers, who were employed in 
digging a trench. On seeing the ambassador, the King 
washed his hands, a temporary awning was spread, and 
he s:it dowm under it on the ground, without ceremony, 
and received the envoy. To the observations which 
the Miilla made, when lie communicated the Emperor’s 
message, the King only replied, “Go, and tell your 
Emperor this from me: lie is desirous of war, his troops 
are not; 1 do not wish for war, my troops do.” He, 
however, gave instructions to Sheikh Khalil, whom he 
called his Murshid, or spiritual father, an eminent and 
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pious divine, descended from the famous saint, Sheikh 
Fend Shakerganj ; and, having sent him to Ilumayun, 
a negotiation was entered into. 

An intercourse of messengers between the camps now 
took place; the conditions of the treaty were discussed, 
and were supposed to be nearly arranged. An armistice 
seems to have followed; the men of the two armies 
inet on friendly terms, and even amused themselves by 
making pleasure parties to visit the opposite camps. 
Shir Shah took advantage of this calm to despatch 
Khowas Ivhan, with some thousand horse, to chastise 
Knja Mharta, who had assisted Humdyun, not only 
with his troops, both horse and foot, but by cutting off 
the supplies of Shir Shah’s army; and who had resisted 
every offer of reward and threat of vengeance that had 
been made to secure his neutrality. The Khan pre¬ 
vailed, after an obstinate encounter, defeated and slew 
the Raja, and brought back his head, which he laid at 
the feet of his sovereign. 

The treaty was meanwhile in progress*, and the 
conditions at last settled between the envoys were, that 
all Bengal, and his old jagi'r in Behar, should be con¬ 
ceded to Shir Shah, who was to acknowledge Ilumayun 
as his lord paramount, and to read the Khutba in his 
name. But Shir Shah insisted that, in addition to this, 
Chumir should be restored to him; and, after some 


• As to the supposed treaty of 
peace, Abulfazl says little, but dc« 
claims against the cunning and 
treachery of Shir Khan, Akhern, 
f. 45. The Tar. Nixaini, f. 214.; 
Tahak. Akh. f. 150., and Tar. Be<L 
f. 142., make peace concluded, on 
condition that Humuyun was to be 
allowed to return home in safety. 
Shir Khan retaining Bengal as far 
as itarlii, the khutba to be read in 
the Emperor’s name. Jouher makes 
him insist on Chuuar being given 


up, to which Humnyun was com¬ 
pelled to assent. The Nisabndma 
makes Bengal given up as far as 
tlarhi. Ferishta makes Bengal and 
Beluir he ceded to Shir Khan for 
the payment of a trifling tribute, 
and adds that the treaty was signed 
and ratified by mutual oaths. 
Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 87. 
The Kholaaet-ul-Towarikh, f. 276., 
also supposes a j*eace to have been 
concluded. 
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delay, H iimA ynn, though reluctantly, was obliged to 
consent* 

Some affirm that this treaty was mutually agreed to, 
and confirmed by oath; but perhaps no definitive 
treaty was signed* Preparations were made for break¬ 
ing up both camps* Shir Shah, having constructed 
a bridge over the Karamudsa, had sent his best men two 
or three days 1 march to BeMr, on their way to Bengal* 
The Emperor seems to have withdrawn Ids outposts* 
His troops dispersed carelessly about the camp, and all 
were busy in packing up their baggage and the public 
stores, and in finishing a bridge of boats, which they 
were constructing over the Ganges for their return 
home. The camp was a scene of bustle and rejoicing. 

Shir Shah, seeing that llumiyun and his generals 
were thrown off their guard, believed that the wishful- 
for moment was at hand for striking a blow, which 
should at once avenge the wrongs of the Afghans, and 
destroy 4 !he Emperor, his army, and the House of Buber. 
The most atrocious breach of faith cost Ida mind 
nothing; it was the very basis of his policy. He 
directed the troops that had marched, to countermarch 
secretly and with speed, lie divided the force intended 
for the enterprise into three columns ; taking one him¬ 
self*, giving another to his son, Jib'd Khan, and the 
third to his general, lvhowiis Khun. He ordered 
Ivhowiis Khan to take a circuit with his division, and 
as the day dawned, to surprise the enemy by the river 
side, to seize the boats and other craft in the river, and 
to put to the sword all who came in his way. The 
oilier two columns were to co-operate by attacking on 
different quarters. It is asserted that Sheikh Khalil, 
who was in Shir Shab*s camp, sent to desire the Em¬ 
peror to be on his guard against a surprise, as K ho was 
Khan had marched, about afternoon prayersf, with a 

* Having his hack to the is if he hnJ ceil]? truin the trtsl. 
Kibleh/* sa>5 Jouhcr, which looks f ISaiujUt-tlLger. Jouhcr. 
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strong body of men \ but that no attention was paid to 
the intimation. 

The watch* which that night was under Mohammed 
Zeim'm Mirzu, was but negligently kept* Before the 
morning twilight appeared* an uproar was heard in the 
rear toward the river* Soon after was seen a crowd of 
women and camp-followers, flying in confusion over the 
whole camp* The Afghans were found to have entered* 
and were slaying all they met, without mercy or dis¬ 
tinction* The surprise was complete* To numbers 
their sleep became the sleep of death* The troops in 
general had not time to arm, to saddle their horses, or 
to form in order* before the Afghans poured in on every 
side* llumayun started from sleep* on the first alarm. 
The imperial kettle*drums were beaten, and about three 
hundred horse soon gathered around him* Just as he 
was mounting Ids horse, Baba Jthiir and Terdt Beg 
Kuch Beg joined 1dm* lie besought them to spare no 
exertion to bring off the empress, H&ji Begum. These 
devoted servants, while zealously attempting to execute 
Ids orders, were slain lighting at the entrance of the 
private tents. Mir Pchlewan Badakhshi, another officer 
of distinction* and a considerable number of men, shared 
the same fate, in attempting the same achievement. 
They failed In their purpose, and the princess fell into 
the hands of the Afghans. At this crisis* Shir Shah 
himself happened to arrive* He ordered his eunuchs 
and most trusty servants, with a party of armed men* 
to keep watch round the harem, and to sutler none to 
be injured* The wives and families of the officers ami 
men of tlie vanquished army tied, and took refuge in 
this asylum, where they were safe. While HumAyun 
was attempting to collect Ills troops, a party of the 
enemy, with nil elephant, came down upon him. He 
made a sign to some of his household* who were by, to 
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attack it As they hesitated, he snatched Ids spear 
from the officer who carried it, spurred on his horse, 
and struck the animal on the head with such force, that 
he was unable to draw the spear out again* Mean¬ 
while, an archer who sat on the howdali, wounded him 
on the arm with an arrow. This compelled the Em* 
puror to retire, leaving his spear in the wound, lie 
now called out to those who were near him to join him 
in a charge, but was not seconded H All was disorder* 
One of his folio were, seizing his reins, exclaimed, in 
Oriental phrase, “This is no time for dallying: the 
feast is over, why linger near the food ? 5T and led 
him towards the river. On reaching the bunk, he 
found the bridge broken down. At once he spurred 
his horse, and plunged into the stream, but was soon 
dismounted,* At this moment of danger, a water- 
currier swam up to him, presented him with his water- 
bag, which be bad filled with air, and made a sign to 
the sinking monarch to lay hold of it. He did so, and 
made his way across, the water-carrier swimming by 
him and assisting him* On reaching the opposite bank, 
the Emperor asked his deliverer what was his name. 
He said it was Nizam* u To me," said the Emperor, 
in the exuberance of his gratitude, “ thou art as Niziini 
Aulia, and thou shalt be placed on my throne, f 

The defeat was complete* Shir Shah had left nothing 
to accident. The camp had been attacked on every 
side, as soon as it was entered on the rear. On the 
river, the bridge was broken down, and boats were in 


* u The Emjwmr time to ihc 
Lanka of the fiver," tatja Jouher, 
t v* fJ A is riepbJUJt, (Jirdhi* by 
namcjiccoinp^iLtl him* Heonlerd 
the driver to brrak tlown the bridge, 
which he did. His Majesty drove 
his horse ittlo the river, hut bat hi* 
MJi" &c. The AJtbemfma, f. 13, 
and NisdhUihilft, ff* 91, ( J~- t repre¬ 
sent the briibc ai being broken 


Jotm by the Afghani. 

t Njifmnycl-din AuH* is a ede- 
b rated saiui. Kimr writers make 
the promise to NWm to be p that he 
should occupy the throne for hull 
a day : others, till noon. The Ta- 
bakAi call b Niituui.Mu hummed faklta* 
MuhinuDrd. the water-carrier. See 
ALhcrnaiua, £ 15. ; JuiiJltf, c- 5.; 
Tar. Bed. l\\ 142, 113. 
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readiness, which sailed up and down, filled with men 
armed with matchlocks and spears, who killed all they 
could reach in the water. The whole tents, camp- 
equipage, baggage, artillery, store?, and wliat remained 
of tim treasure, fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
Mohammed Zem&n Mtrza, Moulds a Mu hammed Ali, 
Moulana KAsimAli, the Sadr, or Head of the Law, many 
other officers of distinction, and eight thousand of the 
Emperor’s best Tartar troop®, perished on this disastrous 
day, besides numbers of inferior note and camp fol¬ 
lowers. This memorable event occurred at the Chupah 
Ghat, on the banks of the Ganges on the 27tlt day of 
June, A. ik 1539,* 

When Slur Shah, after the final discomfiture and 
dispersion of the enemy, returned to the imperial tents, 
he dismounted in the Hall of Audience, and humbly 
prostrated himself in prayer to the Giver of all victory* 
He did not now hesitate to declare a dream which 
he had on the preceding night. He thought that he 
and Ilumuyun were both carried into the presence of 
the prophet of God, who was sitting in state on 
a throne, and who, addressing the Emperor, told 
him, that the Almighty had bestowed his kingdom 
on Shir Shah; and at the same time, taking the crown 
and cap of authority from his head, placed them on 
that of his rival, commanding him to rub with justice. 
This dream, he said, be had not published before the 
battle, lest it should be regarded as a device to inspire 
courage into the Afghans. He sent a courteous message 
to the captive Empress, condoling with her on the 
deceit fulness of fortune; but adding that, in former 

* In this account of ihc tain- ffi SD-Jl?,; Tar. Bcthiuut, f, L 4£ T ; 
poign of Bengal and Behif, anil its Kwishti, to!, ii. pp. S |—. 

dbastroua dose, the authorities Kj*|^ Khifi Khan, f. 47, The Ta- 
chh-Uy followed have been, ALbem* rfldi-e Bedjtimi gives some litres 
ff. 44, 45.; Tab. Akb, ft'J 50, 1 75,; which Shtr Shah wrote on she 
Tar. Nizami, CSIS* 214.; Joubcr’s memorable victory which closed the 
Mem* c. 4, 5.; Ni&abnama-v A%h. campaign. 
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days he had been protected and cherished by the 
imperial house, and regarded himself as a child of 
the family, and he promised to scud her back, with 
all the Harem, to Agra, as soon as the Emperor was 
known to have reached it, —a promise which he faith- 
fully performed* He ordered the same allowances to 
be issued to all who were in the Harem, that they had 
previously been accustomed to receive ; and commanded 
that all the other women and children of the van¬ 
quished army, who hud been made prisoners, should 
be protected, and allowed to return home, at tlieir own 
pleasure* * 

The Emperor remained but a short time on the left 
bank of the (Jranges, to collect such of his troops as, by 
the strength of their horses, or in any other manner, 
hud been able to get across the river. Having been 
joined by Ids brut he r Asker! and some other chiefs, 
they soon after rode off for Agra* He had not ad¬ 
vanced far, when lie found that he had not yet escaped 
all danger; as it appeared that Mir Fend Gtir, an 
Afghan officer, was following him in the rear; while 
Shah Muhammcd Afghihi had taken post in front, to 
arrest his farther progress. This news so much dis¬ 
heartened the troops, already worn out with fatigue, 
that fears were entertained lest they should desert 
their standards. In this emergency, Raja Frabhan, a 
Rajput chief, volunteered with his followers to cheek 
the advance of Mir Fend, so as to allow his Majesty to 
bend the whole force of his arms against the enemy, 
who shut up the road by which they were to advance. 
The offer was accepted, and the Emperor with his fol¬ 
lowers marched straight against the Afghans in front, 
who, intimidated by their determined appearance, 
abandoned their ground T tfind left the road open. The 


■ Nis;ibruini a-l- Afgh* J\ 92. 
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Emperor proceeded by way of Kalpi; and* after a rapid 
and laborious march, reached Agra.* 

Meanwhile Shir Shall lost no time in improving his 
victory. Besides the force which he despatched hr pur¬ 
suit of the fugitives, lie hastened back into Bengal 
with a strong body of troops, accompanied by his son 
Jiliil Khan ; and attacked JeMngfr-kuli, the Emperors 
general, whom he defeated in several successive actions, 
Ihat brave officer, unable to keep the field, was com¬ 
pelled to retreat into the territory of some native ze- 
inimJars, where he maintained an obstinate struggle for 
some time ; but, in the end, he and most of his troops 
were overtaken and slain by the overpowering supe¬ 
riority of the Afghans; so that, of his whole army, 
Deririali Maksud Bengali | was the only man of note 
tv ho ever re-joined the Emperor. Shir Shah was now 
proclaimed King, without opposition, in Bengal also; 
and. though he was soon obliged to leave the country + 
to attend in person to lm affairs in the north, be 
directed his attention unremittingly, for the next two 
years, to complete the reduction of that kingdom, and 
to place its revenue and Internal affairs on a satisfactory 
footing. 

The effects of the great victory at Chorna were not 
con lined to Bengal; they extended in every direction* 


* Jouher, c. 5. The Raja, who 
behaved with to much spirit, is Raid 
to be of Aid or A rail. There ere 
two A rail 4. One apposite Allah- 
fibdJ, across the Jamna; acid one 
eleven miles S. bjr E. from Ka.ni.uij. 
(See lUntiltotfi 11 i nil usHtl, vot. i. 
p-p. aoi, ^74A 

+ lie was of the Ziiirpt-guh near 
11 ■ rtHj ami conwtjuetulj of a re- 
llgiotls family, Akbcrn. f. fiJ. Fe. 
rifihla state*, vo|. ii p. SS, T Urn 
Jehisgfr Reg was etpcEed from 
Beopij, will rejoined Humiyun * 
which la cemlnly a mistake, as he 


himself mention*, vot. ii. jk. 3 17., 
that he was defeated anil slain in 
RengnL 

t Tar. Nizam-i, f. 214.; Tab. 
Akh. f. Ifit). ; Aid-HTluirna, f* 45. ; 
Tun kb, Bedauni, f. 145.; Niwib- 
namB, ff. 91 — Q3. The Nirphn^mi 
WtS that, rtfler ninny actions, Je¬ 
ll was besieged and Mtfin in 
GarahL la thi* ihe Garrows } 
Aim Liar 3 makes Shir Shah halt »n 
the borders of Rehiir, r 1111 L send bis 
sop, Jiliil KJian, to complete the 
destruction of JeEnLHgir-KuJi'h farce. 
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Shir Shall was soon undisputed toaster of Behdr. He 
crossed the Ganges to renew the siege of Juan [air, 
which, with the whole territory dependent on it, sur¬ 
rendered with little resistance. In like manner he 
overran the rest of the country, east of the Ganges, 
as fur as Kan&uj. Not content with this success, lie 
sent his son Kutb Khan across that river, and through 
the Dual), with a large detachment, for the purpose of 
reducing the important towns of Kalpi and Etdwa on 
the damn a. The wide dominions of llumayun scenud 
now to have shrunk into the narrow space dreuue 
scribed by the walk of Agra and Delhi; and his 
tenure, even of these cities, was far from being secure. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HU]fAYUHl8 EXPULSION FftOM QIHDUSTk 
HUMATljN JOINS HiAMMAN AT AGRA.—HUMILIATION OF HTK TiaI_ 

vwtirrm pukpabrs again to attack bih'il shao.— nurna anu 

It KT ILK At OF K A MH.i.S. — DEE BAT OK 411111 SMAtl'i ADVANCRP A|;1I1\ 

HAtDKB uflZA 1KJOIILAT TSf ItL’MA Vt'Ji’s CAMI\— 1114 CHARACTER 
OK THK EMPEBOli—AND ACCOUNT OF TE'lK CAMPAIGN — AM) OK 

TIIK RATTLE OK KANAUJ--OTH Eli ACCOUNTS OK THAT DISASTER.— 

FLIGHT OF IIL’SlXyUN + — HE A* RIVES AT AOkA* - KftOCKUM TOWARDS 

DEU1I—AND ONWARDS TO TOR DENJAEl.— Hllfft SIlAll AT DELHI.— 

HIS I'AFETIKN FCRSUF. aUMATUN ACROSS THE BATLK-L— SELFISH 
CONDUCT OF KA M KAN. — TILE ATT AMONG THE IMPERIAL JLIiOTHKffcS. 

-9BB« WANT OF UNION.-TREAGMER1' OF KAltRAN.— Sill'll SHAEL 

RECEIVES IIES OVEliTINiKS-—IN J Eriji THE FF.N.TAIL_THIS ISFKDIAJ. 

FA1QLT QUIT LAUt'lL— kAmHAN DEPARTS FOft K.llMTL. It IN DAE. 

roi sind and avmAr. —humItun MEDITATES an expedition to 
KASHMIR. — RECENT EVENTS THERE, — KAMI: AN THWARTS THE 
PLANS OK ItiritiYUN—WHO fliOCEEDs TOWARDS SlNlE—HTNDAI. 

REJOINS HIM AT CtTL-ftAUrCIU—TflEi" PASS THE TERRITORIES OF 
EUKIIfllUn L ABC A—AND REACH SIND. —— RECENT STATE, AND FAST 
CAREER OF IIL M A VI V. _ T El I, AFQHJlN BCFBERACT RESTORED IN 
INDIA, UNDER SIlHt SHAII. 

Humayus, on his arrival near Agra after h is disastrous ctm\v 
expedition, found his brother Krtinrfin, who, about a 
month after hia impolitic and inglorious retreat, wfiscn- * 
camiied at the Zi refs Inin gardens. When the Mfow, SETiS. 
Ivamran and \ lindal, received intelligence of the Em- 
peror’g discomfiture, followed by certain information 
that Shir Shah was taking possession of the country on 
every si do, they perceived, too late, that, circumstanced 
as things were, it was in vain to think of detliroiling the 
Emperor, with any hope of establishing themselves in his 
stead; and that the only safety of the brothers lay in 
their union. Nor would it have been politic, on the 
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Emperor’s part, with the small force that he had been 
able to save from the wreck of his array, to attempt to 
punish them for their late defection. As he came ne;».r 
Agra, he galloped forward and entered KAmrAna tent, be¬ 
fore the Mirza was aware of his coining.* The brothers 
embraced each other affectionately, and with many tears. 
They afterwards went and sat down together, in a 
friendly manner. In the porch of the pavilion. Mutual 
explanations followed. The veil of silence was probably 
thrown over the offences of Rfinmin, still chiefly secret 
and in embryo. Hindal's desertion and his open as¬ 
sumption of royalty were pardoned, at the intercession 
of his excellent mother, and of K am ran; and he soon 
after arrived from Alwar, his jagir, and joined his 
brothers. 

I5ut as his offence was public, so was his humiliation. 
Hum&yuti, soon after his return, gave a grand feast in 
the palace of Baber's garden, to which all the Mirras 
and the chief officers and Amirs were invited. In the 
midst of the entertainment, and in presence of the 
whole assembly, the Emperor, addressing K a inrun, asked 
hi m why 11 i iidal A1 i rza had rebel led, Kamra n, t n rn ing 
to Hindal, who was present, inquired, what had induced 
him, instead of assisting his Majesty in Ids difficulties, 
to break out into revolt. The MI mi, covered with con¬ 
fusion, replied, that lie was young and inexperienced, 
and that Borne Amtra, such as Zdliid Beg, Khusrou 
Kokiltasb, Haji Mnhammed, and others, had misled him 
by bad advice, but entreated forgiveness of his offences, 
— an answer fatal to a man of ambition. “ Well,” said 
Ilumayun, u at K&mr&n Mima's entreaty, I do forgive 
you and them ; but correct your views, and amend 
your conduct; and above all, henceforward do not listen 
to my enemies.” After some farther admonition, he 

■ Tab. Akb. f, 51. The author attended the Emperor in ihEs flight. 
nitTjtson* ihatlih father, Muhunmed See also Jouher, c. t. 

Mfllilm, wu-s om of ifae faw who 




life of inruiruN. 


added, “ What h post is past, We must now all join chap. 
manfully to repel the common enemy*” The princes 
and Amirs, applauding his clemency, loudly joined in as* 
sming him that, hy his favour and the divine assistance, 
they would soon extirpate Shir Khan and his race. 

Solemn prayers and vows were repeated, ami it was 
fixed that, as early as was practicable, the imperial tents 
should be pitched in the Zirefah&n garden, ready for the 
field* 

Not long after the Emperor's return to Agra, the Humaum 
water-carrier, who had saved his life at Chonsa, pre- dtliimr 
sented himself at the public derbsir. Humayun, as soon 51 Cbw “ a 
as lie saw the poor man from afar, mindful of his danger 
and Ids vow, descended from the throne, and, in strict 
compliance with the words of his promise, allowed him 
to mount “ the throne of the world,” and to occupy it 
for half a day* Whatever commands the new sovereign 
issued were literally and Instantly fulfilled, even where 
the imperial decrees and usages happened to stand in 
the way; and the delighted monarch employed his 
power, during his short reign, to make several of his 
friends and family happy for the whole future course of 
their lives* This mummery did not escape the ridicule 
and scorn of Kamrdn.f 

Indeed, though policy and necessity united the **!»"■ 
brothers for a season, it was soon but too evident that Im'i.Vshfr 
there was little cordiality between them* Meanwhile, 
however, the levying of troops went on; many Amirs 
joined the Emperor with reinforcements from their 
jiigfrs; and among others, Huhammed Sultan 31 irai 

* JouIllt, c* v. carrier, to connplett the semblance 

+ A t ttl flul , FerijhU, and (he of i infer Sal power, had his leathern 
author of the Khtihi^t-ul-lWurrlf h, titttwhek, or wnter-bag, cut into pireti 
S-iV tilitt he tillL-nl iht tflrotie for of the size ami shape of different 
llolf a-iliiy : Jouhcr, for two hour a coin*, which Were LI L or ijIhILi^ 

(do atm*),, The Author of (he and stamped with his nmm 1 , and 
Kholiset adds that the report pre- the date of his reign and of the 
valent in bis day was, that the water- Hejra, as a sovereign prince. 
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book iv* and Iiis sons, who had so long been in a state oi re- 
” —— hellion, findings probably, that no single branch ot the 
divided house of Taimur could withstand the over¬ 
whelming superiority of the Afghans, once more sought 
and gained the imperial pardon and protection* l he 
army gradually swelled, but more perhaps in numbers 
than in effective strength. 

The brothers, after their reconciliation, held many 
long consultations on the course to be pursued, but, in 
the state of mutual feeling in which they were, to 
very little purpose* Nothing was concluded* Kumran 
Strongly urged Humdyun to remain in the capital, and 
to entrust to him the conduct of the campaign; under¬ 
taking, with his army of the Penj&b, which amounted 
to '20,000 men, still fresh and unbroken, to give a good 
account of Shir Shah* But to this the Emperor refused 
to consent, declaring that, as he had been treacherously 
defeated by the Afghans, he was determined to have 
his revenge in person* During the delays that suc¬ 
ceeded, Kim ran, who in no respect entered into the 
EmperoFs views, showed the strongest desire to return 
to Lilbur, and repeatedly asked leave to go. Every wish 
of Kam run’s, but that alone, was readily granted. In 
vain did the ilirza urge that the government of his 
extensive territories required his presence* For seven 
months did he persist in his petitions and entreaties to 
*)m Hi. be allowed to depart ; when news arrived that Slur 
n^’h^iiL Shah, having cleared Bengal of the imperial troops, 
tomato, had collected a formidable army, and was on his march 
January, ^ attack the brothers** 

ntflttaad It might have been supposed that such a deraonatra- 
hlnirtiu ^ion would have induced them to unite heartily against 

the common enemy* But KAmran had no wish to add 
to Ids brother’s power, which he still regarded as 
dangerous to his own Independence: and Ins impatience 

* AkbcrtiAm*, f* 46 .; Tab. Akb. BedAuai* f* 113, j Jouli^r, c. 5.; 
f* 151..; Tar* Nil. f. 214,; Tar. Fetish us, &c. 
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to return to the north waa increased by a severe attack 
of illness, which ended in a com plication of disorders* 
The climate of JI in dust fin was unfavourable to his con¬ 
stitution* His malady f in the course of two or three 
months, was aggravated by a slow fever attended with 
eruptions over his body, great emaciation and the 
partial loss of the use of bis limbs. The power of 
medicine failed : it was insinuated that his complaints 
were the effect of poison, and he determined to return, 

a The retreat of Kuril ran/' says Haider M i rza * 44 was 
the efficient cause of the rise of Slur Khan, and of the 
fail of the Chaghatai dynasty/’ The Emperor spared no 
entreaty to prevail upon him, to leave some of the chief 
men of his army with their followers behind as aux¬ 
iliaries ; but, far from assenting to this, he perversely 
used liis endeavours to seduce such of the Emperor's 
officers and troops as were in Agra, to accompany him. 
Hts minister, Amtr Khwuja Kilun, who never ceased 
urging him to quit Agra, was at last sent before with 
the main body of the army, and K;i rerun himself pre¬ 
pared to follow. 

Meanwhile Slur Shah advanced to the Ganges, which 
he crossed, and detached his younger son Iiutb Khan 
across the Da&b to attack Kalpi and Etuws, positions 
of importance from their vicinity to the capital. They 
were held by Yadgiir Nazir Mirza and Kasim Ilusein 
Sultan Uzbek; and a part of Kalpi lmd been given in 
jiigir to Kamnim The Amirs assembled their followers, 
and being joined by Sekander Sultan with a detach¬ 
ment of Kdmr&n's troops, marched out to check the 
progress of the invaders. They had no difficulty in 
bringing the enemy to an action, and completely routed 
them in a desperate battle, in which Kutb Khan was left 
dead on the field. 11 is head was cut off, and sent with 
many others to Agra. The victorious generals strongly 
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advised the Emperor to follow up his success, and in¬ 
stantly to take the field in person. lie accordingly 
marched from Agra towards the Ganges to meet and 
engage Shir Shall.* 

The efforts of HtunAyun to detain his brother and 
his troops at this important and dangerous crisis were 
unsuccessful; but several of KfrnrAn’s officers were 
prevailed upon to remain. Of these, the most eminent 
was his cousin, the celebrated 1 Under Mima Doghlutp, 
who, in his own defence, states at some length the at- 
gum cuts used to influence him, and they are curious as 
showing the feelings of the brothers to each other. He 
was high in the Mirza’s confidence, and we have seen 
that he was even left, for upwards of a year, in charge 
of the government of Ldhur, during Kuuiran's last ex* 
peditton for the recovery of Kan dab dr. Kslmran re¬ 
monstrated with him on Ids proposed desertion ; and 
reminded him that he had received him in his Court 
when an exile from his own country; that he had 
t reated him all along as if lie had been a brother, with 
the most distinguished confidence and consideration, 
and intrusted to him the chief conduct of his affairs; 
and that, in return tor all this, to leave him, his cousin, at 
such a moment, when a powerful enemy threatened his 
kingdom, and his body was wasting under a dangerous 
disease, would be the height of unkindness and in¬ 
gratitude. On the other hand, Haider tells us that he 
had become the Emperor's brother after the Moghul 
fashion, an engagement which bound them to each other 
by the strongest tics of honour : the Emperor never 
spoke to him nor addressed him, even in his public 
finnans, by any other iiainc than that of brother and 
friend, a distinction shown to none of the Sultans of 
the Court, nor even to his own brothers. Humayun, 

p AkttfTiLLin.il ami Tab. Akbcii, tuvnowd Husein Korkirn Doglkt, 
jl\ above. by the sillier q ( Baber ’* mother. 

t Ilaklt-r wn.s site ton ul" Mu- 
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oti his part also, remonstrated with Haider Miraa, and 
laid claim to bis services. He said, that though Haider 
was in Kamnin's employment, he himself had really 
been latterly guided in every thing by his counsels} 
that as to his being Kfimrdn's cousin, he stood in exactly 
the same relation to him ; and ns for ins illness, even 
if it were real, Haider was no physician : that the 
present was no ordinary time : that, on the issue of the 
approaching combat with Shir Shah, depended the fate, 
not of Humiiyiifi merely, but of Kamr&n himself, nay 
of the whole family of Buber, and of Hindustan itself: 
that if Shir Khan was successful, all was lost, and 
Kaiuran would not find himself safe even in Ldhur: 
that, as a faithful and enlightened friend of their house, 
it was Haider's duty to consult the general good and 
remain behind: unless, indeed, be dreaded the issue of 
the contest, and was anxious to shelter himself from 
danger by getting to Liihur as a place whence, in case 
of calamity, lie could easily betake himself elsewhere at 
wi 1L Ei This reasoning, 1 says Ilaider Mtrza, “ was to 
me conclusive, and 1 made up my mind to remain. 
Being unable, by any entreaties, to obtain K am raids per¬ 
mission, I staid without it. Ka uinm Mirza, leaving 
Iskander Mirea with about a thousand men as aux¬ 
iliaries, and taking with him as many as he could *, set 
out for Lahiir : and this” continues be, 4t to the enemy 
was a victory, and to Ids friends a defeat."' 

The selfish and short-sightod policy of Kiunnin was 
fatal to his family: and ITuimiyun, with many excellent 
and agreeable i|ualitios, had not the talents required to 
support a sinking empire. We have a character of him, 
as he was at this time, drawn by an able hand, which 

* Ferislita, toL ii. p. S;) rJ fallows A kb. and NUibniSma. f r JhS,, have 
Haider in regard to ihe number of iwo dioaudil. The (lumber farri^i 
men lefL The Akberninu, f. 46*, back in am ted ai twenty thousand. 
Lab three thousand Under AbdlUa He muut have been joined by re- 
Moghul; the Kboliiset-ul-TowLLrikh infer cement after leaving the Fen- 
lias the tame number; (he Tab. 
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bears every mark of truth and impartiality. “ IIu- 
uiayun,” says Haider Mirca, “as he was the eldest, was 
the greatest and most distinguished of Baber’s sons. I 
have seen few persons possessed of so much natural 
talent and excellence as he : but in consequence of his 
having dissolute and sensual men in his service, and of 
his intercourse with them, and with men of mean and 
profligate character, such as in particular Moulana 
Muhammed Farghari, and others like him, lie contracted 
some bad habits, as, for instance, the excessive use of 
opium*; and the business which, as a prince, he should 
himself have managed, he left to them. Nevertheless, 
lie had many excellent qualities. In battle he was steady 
and brave; in conversation, ingenious and lively; and at 
the social board, full of wit. He was kind-hearted and 
generous, lie was a dignified and magnificent prince, 
and observed much state; insomuch that, though I 
came into his service at Agra, in his broken fortunes, 
when people said his |>orap and style were no longer 
what they had been, yet, when the army was arrayed 
for the Ganges campaign, at which time the superiit* 
tendence devolved upon me, the number of artisans who 
acconii>anied him was seventeen thousand, from which 
the extent of the other branches of his establishment 
may be imagined.” 

It was ubout the beginning of April when the iin- 
penal tents were pitched in the Zirefslnin garden. The 
natural consequences of the Knqieror’s want of success 
in the preceding campaigns, and of the discord of the 
brothers, were visible in the bad spirit that prevailed 
in the camp and court. The higher Amirs, and esjie- 
ciully the Chnghatai nobles, were discontented. The 
army consisted, in a great measure, of troops hustily 
raised, and who had seen no service. The great body 
of veterans had perished in the Bengal expedition. In 


* Tuikh-c'Ki'&hitli, f. S()j. 
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the camp there was a general languor and disaffection. 
The officers showed little zeal, the troops little ardour; 
all was disorganised. Shir Shah appears to have re¬ 
crossed the Ganges on the Emperor’s approach, and to 
have bathed him in an attempt to cross the river, over 
which he had thrown a bridge, llumayun then marched 
along the banks to Kanauj. Some of the enemy’s 
ships appearing in the river to dispute the passage, one 
of the largest was sunk by the fire from the imperial 
guns. The events that followed may be best understood 
from the narrative, somewhat abridged, of Haider Mfrza, 
who held a high rank in his army, tinged though in 
some respects it may be by the colouring thrown upon 
them by his wounded feelings. 

44 The imperial army reached the banks of the Ganges 
in the best way that it could. There it encamped, and 
lay for about a month, the Emperor being on one side 
of the river, and Shh* Khan on the other, facing each 
other. The armies may have amounted to more than 
two hundred thousand inen. # Muhommcd Sultan Mfrza, 
and his sons Ulugh Mfrza and Shah Mfrza, were princes 
of the house of Tairnur, who had been entertuined with 
every mark of kindness and kingly favour by Baber, 
but after his death had more than once revolted, had 
been pardoned and received back into favour by llu- 
umyun. They now once more deserted. This defection 
quite changed the face of things. Desertion became 
general in the army. The most surprising part of it 
was, that such as deserted did not go over to Shfr Khan, 
and of course could expect nothing from him. The 
general cry was, 44 Let us go and rest in our own 
homes.” A number even of Kamran’s auxiliary treops 
deserted, and fled to Lahiir. 

44 The Emperor had with him a formidable artillery; 

• The Kui|H.-ror'fc anny u> usually f. 211.; Nixibiuuu, f. i)2. ; Bc- 
kUtc<l at ;H>,000, or IOO.OOO; Shir daunt, f. 113. 

Shah’*, at 50^000.—Tar. Nizami, 
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seven hundred carriages, each having a swivel, and 
drawn by lour pair of bullocks ; and sixty-one heavy 
guns, each drawn by sixty pair of bullocks, and sup- 
pi ied 7 not with stone, but with leaden bullets. 

u As the army had begun to desert, it was judged 
better to risk a battle than to see it go to ruin without 
fighting* If the result was unfavourable, in that case 
we could not at least be accused of having abandoned 
an empire like Hindustan without striking a blow. 
Another consideration was, that if we passed the river, 
desertion would no longer be possible. We, therefore, 
crossed over. 

** Both armies entrenched themselves. Every day, 
skirmishes occurred between the irregulars and the 
Hindus. At length, however, the monsoon rains came 
on, and there was a heavy fall which flooded the camp. 
To move was indispensable* Those about the Emperor 
told him that such another rain Would ruin the army j 
and proposed to move to a rising ground, which the 
inundation could not reach, and which lay in front of 
the enemy. I went to reconnoitre, and found the place 
suitable for the purpose. They wished to march im¬ 
mediately. 1 represented that, when wc did inarch, it 
would be desirable to divert tbe attention of the enemy 
by engaging them in skirmishes, as it would not do to 
be drawn into a general action, when the army was 
marching to change Its ground: that next day was the 
tenth of Moharrein, when we could draw out our troops 
in battle array, without advancing on the Afghans, or 
courting an engagement, but that if they left their 
trenches to attack us, we should engage; that a battle 
we must have in the end; but that, in tbe first instance, 
it was best for us to draw up the army in battle array, 
and plant the heavy cannon and small guns in front; 
that there were nearly five thousand gunners, who 
could be stationed with the guns: that if the enemy 
did not come out that day, we should return back to 
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the camp; and next day, having again drawn out the 
troops in the same order as before, we could keep our 
ground, while the baggage and stores were conveyed, 
covered by our lines, from the old camp to the new 
ground; and when that was accomplished, we might 
retire to our new quarters* 

il The plan was approved of, and, accordingly, next 
day * the army was drawn out to carry it into effect. 
The ranks were marshalled, but were unsteady: the 
guns and cannon, under the guidance of Muhammcd 
Khan Kumi, the son of Estad-Kuli, l stud Ahmed 
Iiumi and Hasan Khalifat, were moved forward to the 
appointed place, accompanied by the artillery men, and 
chains were extended between them, as is the practice* 
In tlic rest of tlie army were Amirs, — Amirs only in 
name, who enjoyed governments and rich jagirs, with¬ 
out the slightest tincture of prudence, or knowledge, 
or energy, or emulation, or nobleness of mind, or gene- 
malty, qualities from which nobility draws its name* 
The Einpcror placed the author on his left side, so that 
his rig Jit was next the Emperor's left; on the Emperor’s 
right was a chosen band of his tllamleh. On my left 
Were placed my retainers, four hundred in number, all 
tried men, veterans who had experienced the changes 
of fortune, and were nurtured in hardships* On the 
day of the battle, they were all mounted on ti pel ink 
horses, and clad in mail* I Set ween me and the extreme 
left of the centre stood seven and twenty Amirs, all 
having the hor8frtail banner.f Beyond that was the 
left wing, the extent and nature of which may be 
judged of from the other* On the day of battle, when 
Shir Khan marched out with his army in columns, of 
the seven and twenty horse-tail standards that were 
with tlieae great lords, there was not one that was not 

* Roxe-Ashur. Mobarrem, 10* or tuounrain, Cow. Thta wu held 
f Or, Enure literally, the litfjb, oply by Ami;* of 4 high (lass, 
at Lull iter of the tail of the Tibet, 
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hid, from fear lest the enemy might see and bear down 
upon it. The soldiership and bravery of the Amirs 
may be estimated from this trait of courage. 

44 Shir Khan led out his troops in five divisions of a 
thousand men each, having one of three thousand in 
advance. I reckoned his whole force at less than fif¬ 
teen thousand, IHrile I estimated the Chaghat&i army 
at forty thousand, or thereabouts, all mounted on tip- 
chak horses, and in armour. The noise of their move¬ 
ment was like the waves of the ocean ; the courage of 
their Amirs and commanders such as has been said. 
When Shir Khan’s army quitted their trenches, two of 
the columns drew up before the ditch, the other three 
advanced towards our army. On our side the centre 
was in motion, to taTce the ground I had marked out 
for it, but we were unable to reach it. In the Chag- 
liatai army every man, Amir and Vazir, rich and poor, 
has his camp-followers (gholains), so that an Amir of 
any note, if lie has an hundred retainers # , will, for him¬ 
self and them, have perhaps five hundred camp-fol¬ 
lowers, who, in the day of battle, do not attend their 
master, and are not masters of themselves, so that they 
wander at large; and as, when they have lost their 
master’s control, they arc under no other, however 
much they may be beaten back on face or head, with 
mace or stick, they arc totally unmanageable. In u 
word, by the pressure of the masses of these men, the 
troops were quite unable to keep their ranks; the 
camp-followers, crowding behind, bore them so down 
that they were thrown into disorder; and the crowd 
continuing still to press on, some on one side, some on 
another, pushed the soldiers upon the chains of the 
carriages. Even then the camp-followers, who were 
behind, went on urging those before, till in many in¬ 
stances the chains burst, and every person who was 


• Nuuk.tr. 
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stationed at the chain so broken, driven out beyond it, 
while the order, even of such as kept within, was 
totally broken and destroyed, and, from the pressure 
and confusion, not a man could act, 

£t Such was the state of the centre, nor were matters 
more prosperous on the right. As Shir Khan's three 
columns Approached, a cry of 4 defeat * was heard, 
and that instant a panic seized the men; and before 
an arrow was shot from a bow, they fled like chaff 
before the wind. The fugitives ran towards the centre. 
Here they found all in disorder, the camp-followers, 
having pushed clear through the line, had disordered 
every thing, and separated the Mar from the men, and 
the men from the Mir, But when, to tins confusion, 
the rush of the terrified men flying from the right was 
added, the defeat was sure, and the day irretrievable* 
The Chaghutai army, which counted forty thousand 
men in armour, besides camp-followers and artisans 5 , 
fled before ten thousand. It was not a fight, but a 
rout, for not a man, friend or foe, was even wounded. 
Shir Khan gained a great victory; the ChaghuUlis 
suffered a ruinous defeat, Not a cannon was fired— 
not a gun. The artillery was totally useless, 

4i When the Chnghat&is took to flight, the distance 
from the field of battle to the banks of the river might 
be about a farsang*f Before a man was wounded, the 
whole army, Amirs, Behddera, and common men, fled, 
broken and dismayed, to the hanks of the Ganges* 
The enemy’s army followed, and overtook them. The 
Chaghataia, not haying time to take off their horse- 
armour or their own cuirasses plunged, accoutred as 
they were, Into the stream* Its breadth might he 
about five bowshots. Many Amirs of illustrious name 
perished ■, and all from want of concert and control. 
Every one went, or came, at his own will When we 

m Shitprd-peftheh. f KkJiim and JUo. 

■f Newly four mittis* 
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emerged from the river cm the other bank, a monarch, 
wlio at noon had seventeen thousand artisans in his 
establishments, was mounted upon a wretched spavined 
horse, with both his head and feet hare. Permanence 
belongs to God alone, the Xing ot kings. 1 lie author 
had nearly a thousand persons, retainers and servants, 
of whom only sixty escaped out of the river. All the 
rest were drowned* f rom this instance the general 
loss may be estimated." * 

Such is the account of llaliler Mirza, which, though 
it bears evident mark of the disappointment and chagrin 
which embittered his mind, is that of an able man, and 
an eyewitness who had the best means oi in formation. 
From other authorities, even more disposed to coyer 
the failures of the imperial arms, we may glean a few 
further particulars ot this battle, which, tor a slmsoHj 
was decisive of the fate ot Hindustan. I be rains ap¬ 
pear to have commenced with unwonted violence, nearly 
a fortnight before the usual time. Hmmiyun com¬ 
manded hid own centre, Hindal the advance, Askei i the 
right , Yddgar Nil sir the left . On Slu r Shah’s side, 
Jihil Khan with his column, chiefly composed of Xiim 
Afghans, advanced against Iliudal, Mobiirez Khan led 
his against Yadgdr and Kasim Husein Sultan, while 
Khowas Khan was opposed to Askeri, 1 lie action i* 
said to have commenced by a rencounter between Hill* 
dal’s division and that of JilAl Khan, in which JiMl 
being thrown from Ins horse, his troops fell into dis¬ 
order, and Yddgdr, on the left, having gained some 
advantage over the force opposed to him, drove in the 
right of the Afghans upon their centre, f >n observing 
this, we are told Shir Shah led up a body of his reserve, 
and checked the progress of the imperialists, while 
K ho was Khan, on his side, rode forward to attack 
Askeri, whose division instantly fled, II tunny un in 
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vain attempted to rally his troops, and to seize ft rising 
ground. His personal exertions were unavailing. AU 
agree that in a short time every thing was confusion 
and flight-* 

When lie reached the Ganges, he found an old de- 
pliant, and mounted into the howdah, where he found 
an cimuchof his household, named Kiifiir. He ordered 
the driver to cross the river, but the man told him that 
the animal was quite unequal to it, and would be 
drowned. Kafir hinted to the Emperor that the man 
wished to carry over the elephant to the Afghans, and 
that it was better to put him to death ; that he would 
undertake to guide the animal On this Humfiyun 
drew his sword, and struck the driver, who fell wounded 
into the water. The eunuch then stepped down on the 
elephant's neck, and directed him across. As they 
gained the hanks, which were very steep, the Emperor 
found it difficult to mount them, when a soldier, who 
had just gained the shore, presenting his hand to the 
Emperor, drew him up. Hum&yim asked his deliverer's 
name, and was answered, Shems-ed-dm Mu hammed of 
tihazni, in the service of Mirza Kamrdn. The Emperor 
made him high promises. At this moment he was 
recognised by Mokadam Beg, one of Ivan mm's nobles, 
who came forward and presented his own horse.f 


* AlibelUjim*, fF, -15, Rj p 47 -1 
blunter, i?, 5. ; Ftrithta, \oL it. 
pp.S9 P 90.; Khhti Khan, fF. ift, Ip. 
The Tali. A kb. IT, 151. Uj(j. p and 
Tar. Mi. f, ei-k. Tar. Ikd. iiS +p 
with the Niiatiiidmii, f. t)S rj agree 
that the Cbagbatii army fled with 
little or no fighting. 

t .\kberniirnt, f» P-; Nitib- 
nima, f. fV?.; Jouher, c. 5. ; Tar. 
BedAuni, f, 141.; KhnlAsel-td-To- 
wfirtkh, f. 260 . 

Thu immiivt uF Jaqtfr, which 
he gives on the E.mperor*& own 
authority, diftur* from the account 


of the others in several particulars. 
'* fib Majenty further related/' says 
he, “ that when lie arriuhl near 
die hank, It was so ffteup that hu 
could nut find a place to asrenil 
At length, some of the srainhird 
hearers (uigb-hurnu), ions of ihiha 
Jdiilr vis., MIrii Muh.tnmied and 
Text Beg j tied their turban* together, 

and ill rowing nth Hid of die clod] 

to him, ho, with aoinu difiicuUy, 

climbed up ; they tliLUl brought him 
a horse, on whicli be ttiotitttud and 
proceeded to Agra."— Sluwait’a 
Jouher, p» 24,, corrected by the 
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Shems-od-dm afterwards became one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished noblemen of the empire, was made Khan 
Aziin, and was the atkeh, or foster lather, of Akbcr, in 
those days a connection of no small importance. 

Huin&yun was soon after joined by Askeri Mirza, 
and by Yadgar Nasir Mirza, and they all, with the few 
attendants they could collect, pushed on for Agra. By 
the road they passed a walled village*, the inhabitants 
of which, probably accustomed to be plundered alike by 
the conquerors and the conquered, refused all inter¬ 
course with the fugitives, even in the way of buying 
and selling the necessaries of life ; and, it was alleged, 
attempted to cut off and plunder the stragglers, IIu- 
mdyun, when informed of this retusal, desired Askeri 
Mirza, YddgAr and Hindal, who had also joined him, 
to go and punish their insolence. If we believe Abul- 
fuzl, about thirty thousand of the neighbouring popu¬ 
lation had by this time risen to defend themselves, or 
attack the retiring troops. But the number on the 
spot was probably inconsiderable. Askeri declined 


original. Stewart call* the tigh- 
btirdn, 44 cainp-colour men:" I sus¬ 
pect the word should be tfyhdiirdn, 

“ nobles who had the tt’igh-hanner," 
Rdba Jelair was a man of high 
rank. 

• The name of this village is not 
very clear. Major Price (Mahom. 
Annals) calls it liankaptir. or llch- 
gitnu ; Major Stewart's Jouher has 
Hhyngang. My copy of the Ak- 
berniima, No. 1. f. 47., reads Beh- 
kanu, or Behganu; that No. 2. 
f. <)6., lias Bingala. In the Memoirs 
of Jouher, the opposition made near 
this village is not treated as so for. 
mi liable as it is by Abulfaxl. It itg 
aaid “ that the peasants stopped 
the road, and one of them wounded 
Myrsa Yadgar with an arrow: on 
which the Mjnta aaid to the prince 
Askeri, * l>o you go ou and punish 


these villagers, while I stop to dress 
my wound.* The prince was dis¬ 
pleased at this request, and gave 
the Myrxa some sbuae: on which the 
other retorted in harsher language, 
when the prince struck him three 
limes with his horsewhip. * 1 will 
repay you after the fashion of kings.* 
said Ywlgiir, and struck him several 
successive blows with his whip, 
without intermission. When in¬ 
telligence of this unpleasant fracaa 
reached the Emperor, he aaid, ‘They 
had better hare rented their spite 
on the robbers than on each other. 
What has happened cannot be re¬ 
called ; but let u» hear no more of 
it.*"—Stewart's Mem. of Ilutnayun, 
p. 23., slightly modified from the 
original. Abulfaxl makes the first 
blows proceed from Yadgar. 
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going. u It is from such want of co-operation among 
you,” said Ytidgar N&sir Mirza indignantly, “that we 
are brought to the state in which we are; and still 
you are not corrected.” These words produced an 
altercation, and some blows of a whip followed on both 
sides. Yadgsir and Ilindal Mirza then attacked the 
villagers, and put many of them to the sword. Mirza 
Askeri’s conduct on this occasion gave great offence to 
the Emperor. From this place llumayun posted on 
to Agra. # 

At Agra, Hum&yun found little to console him. The 
quarrels of the brothers and their mutual jealousies had 
thrown every thing into disorder. The whole govern¬ 
ment and army were disorganised. Kamrrin, when he 
set out from Agra, had induced some of the officers of 
government, and a great portion of the garrison, to 
accompany him to the Penjdb. The country had been 
drained of troops to form the Emperor’s army, the 
greater part of which had perished in the Ganges, or by 
the sword of the Afghans, while the scanty remainder 
was dispersed in flight. There was, therefore, no con¬ 
siderable force in reserve to form the nucleus of a new 
army. Nor did any means exist of calling out, in this 
emergency, the national resources that were still left. 
The nobles were discontented; the i>easantry, a prey to 
misrule and anarchy ; the Afghans hard in pursuit. 
The Emperor, without entering the city, alighted in the 
suburbs at the house f of Sycd lvafia-ed-din, a very 
learned and eminent Sufi doctor, who, like many of the 
distinguished divines of his time, had a high reputation 
for political sagacity. As circumstances were urgent, 
Hindal Mirza was sent with his followers into the fort to 

• Akbrroama, f. 47* that in the late battle he *aw a 

t The Akbernatna (f. 47.) makea troop of derwuhn attack hU linei, 
this visit take place the morning and not deiist till they had broken 
after Hutmiyun'i arrival. The Ni- through them. Thii of courac re- 
a4bnama(f.()l.) asserts that, in thii ferred to something supernatural, 
conversation, Hnmiyun affirmed 
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bring off the Emperor's mother, sisters and family, with 
their domestics, and such part of their treasure and 
jewels as they were able to remove* The Sycd, mean¬ 
while, placed before the Emperor, bread s metons, and 
such homely fire as his house at the moment afforded, 
and soothed Itis mind by moral and religious reflections 
on the instability of fortune. Having break ins ted, the 
Emperor consulted him as to the practicability ol de¬ 
fending Agra* From this attempt the Syed strongly 
dissuaded him, as being hopeless, and advised him to 
hasten forward to Lahur, where his brother K am rail's 
power was still unbroken. When the Emperor de¬ 
parted, he presented him with a horse richly caparisoned, 
and gave him his blessing. Ilumuyun, now abandon¬ 
ing his capital, rode off to Si'kvh* He was soon after 
followed and joined by Hindu! with the household. 

Humayun had nofr been long at Sikri, in his father 
Haber's garden, when an arrow discharged from an 
eminence by an unknown hand, fell close by his side. 
11 aider Mirza and an officer, who were sent to discover 
whence the arrow proceeded, both returned wounded. 
Apprehensive of treachery, he proceeded on his route 
to Delhi. He seems to have been in an irritable state, 
and had but few Amirs left along with him. One of 
them, Mir F»kr Ali, happening to ride on before him 
on the road, Humayun called out angrily, “ It was by 
thy advice that I passed the Ganges. Better would it 
have been that thou hadst perished there thou that this 
should happen, i to immediately, and leave me," Fakr 
Ali fell back.f The lemperor had not a more faithful 
or zealous servant than the Mir, who died soon after 
on the road to Sirhend. 

But the Emperor was not doomed to retreat incjidet. 
Hardly had he reached his ground at the first stage, 
at Bijuna on the banks of the Knnbfr, when Asker i 

* Joiilifr, c. 5 . ; Akbemdina. f Jouhcr, c. fi r ■ AkbcmAma, 
f. *7. f. 47. 
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arrived with information that Mir Ferid G(ir, who had chap, v. 
been sent in pursuit of them by Shir Shah, was fast — 
approaching. The Mirza, therefore, advised Ilumayun 
to renew his march without losing a moment, offering, 
with the few troops still left, to cover his retreat. All 
was now unseemly trepidation. 44 In con sequence of 
this advice,” says Jouher, 44 the (Emperor) mounted 
his horse and set off, but the followers were thrown 
into the greatest alarm, not knowing what to do. Xo 
one attempted to assist another; the son paid no at¬ 
tention to his father, nor the father to the son, but each 
person endeavoured to conceal whatever valuables he 
had, and to make his escape; and, to add to their dis¬ 
tress, a very heavy rain fell. In short, God preserve 
us from seeing such another day/’* The Emperor, 
struck with the misery and dismay of his followers, seems 
at length to have thought of conducting his retreat 
with some degree of method. He ordered the troops 
to halt; divided them into different columns. lie him¬ 
self led the advance 5 Hindul had the right, Yadgiir 
Nasir the left, and the other Amirs brought up the 
rear. M It was ordered,” continued Jouher t T “ that if 
any person went before the Emperor, he should be 
punished, and his house plundered / 1 

Humayun at length reached Delhi, where, on the AuJtoihc 
25th of May, be was joined by KiUhn Husein Snltnn £*2^ 
Uzbek, and several other Amirs. Hindu] and Askeri rem ■/- 
now took leave to proceed to their jigirs, the one to *** 

A!war, the other to Sambhal, for the puq>ose of making 
some hasty arrangements on the spot. The Emperor 
did not venture to prolong his stay in the ancient 
capital of the kingdom, and on the 27th, only ten days Maiur. 
after the decisive battle, he left it. On the 29th, 

Elindal Mirza and flakier Miraa rejoined him at the 
village of Hahtnk, where he halted next day. Thence, 

* Swwim’a Juulier 1 * Memoir*, t JouIkt, from the original. 
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by long marches of ton or twelve kos, they proceeded to 
Sirhend, which they reached before the middle of June* 
There Hindal was halted for a few days* while the Em¬ 
peror proceeded to Muchiwarn on the Sutlej. As the 
river was swollen by the ruins, and us no boats were 
to be found, they passed it as they best could, and 
marched on. 

Intelligence now arrived that Slur Shall had halted on 
reaching Delhi, bat had sent forward detachments in 
pursuit, which were only forty or fifty kos off. The 
Afghan prince, during his whole life, whether from 
superstition or policy, had maintained n dose intimacy 
with the hading devotees and holy men of his religion, 
and with the whole, body of religious mendicants;, whose 
influence often afforded Mm essential service in his 
various political enterprises. He seems to have been 
willing to have it believed that a supernatural power 
favoured all Ills designs, and among other means, led him 
on by dreams and visions of the night. The morning 
of the discomfiture of IIumAynn near Kanutij, he re¬ 
lated that, the night before, he dreamed that he and 
Htundyun, alighting from their horses, had wrestled 
between the two armies ; after long and keen struggling, 
the Emperor threw him upon the ground, and made 
strong efforts to lift him up again from it, but could 
not succeed ; Shir Shah, clinging to the ground, baffled 
his attempts. He himself proceeded to interpret the 
dream, affirming that his aim and ambition had long 
been to take possession of the ground of Hindustan, 
which his dream portended that he would do, and that 
he would baffle llmmiyun. Immediately after the 
battle he pushed after the fugitives, and took possession 
of Agra, where he got possession of the treasures and 
arsenals, and then hastened on to Delhi* Here he 
paused for some time to give the orders rendered neces¬ 
sary by Ins great success. No effectual resistance was 
now presented to him from any point of the Emperors 
peculiar dominions. The hopes of the family of Baber 
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were turned to the PcnjAb, and to Kabul Slur Shall 
pushed on a strong force in pursuit of the filing 
monarch, which soon approached the Sutlej, Upon 
this Hindal Mirza* with the Emperor’s rear-guard, 
crossed that river, and joining the main body, the whole 
proceeded to Jalindher, between the Satlej and B£ah T 
where Hindal’s division again halted, while Huiruiyun 
proceeded to Lahur on the RAvi * On his arrival at 
Lfthiir, Mozctfer Beg was despatched with a body of 
troops to support Hindal, and encamped on the western 
bank of the Blah* The Afghans, who had passed 
through Sirhend, and crossed the Sutlej in pursuit, 
soon appeared on the opposite bank* Askeri Mirza 
arriving about this time from Sambhal, ail the four 
brothers met at LAhur* Muhammad Sultan Mirzu and 
Ids sons, who, it may be remembered, had deserted 
from the Emperor’s army before it crossed the Ganges, 
and had gone to LAhur, fled from that city, as soon as 
HumAyun approached it, and went down to Mult am f 
When the imperial princes held their consultations at 
Lahur* it was still only the beginning of July, not two 
months since the grand discomfiture of KonAuj, 

When Humayun resolved to bend Ids flight towards 
the PenjAb, he had cherished a hope that KAmrAn might 
still receive him cordially, and acknowledge and submit 
to him ,as Ins sovereign lord; or at least employ the 
whole force of his extensive dominions in repelling and 
humbling the AfgMtis. He was disappointed in all 
these hopes* K&mrAn was much more lit? rival than 
Ids subject, or even his idly. The Emperor -was re¬ 
ceived with external honours, and suspicion that could 
not be disguised* At LAhur he found nothing pre- 

* Called also GanJwol, orGtrind- Muhuniiirf, the fortunate soldier 
W at. ttfca agisted (Inmijun in incmuttng 

t Akbtrnania, f. 4 , 7 . ; Joulitr, itw b.nnka of thf Ganges at K:t- 
t, fi.; TtbaVit-e Akberi, f, 15J.J niuj, oho came to Lfikir, and wu 
Tar r Niz. f. ISS. ^ Nisiibminu- K ratl!fLll| y welcomed by the Em- 
Afgh* fi* 1)3, <H- SEieina-ctl-diiL pCTOr* 
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pared to meet the common enemy. The conduct of 
Kanirun at this crisis was unkind to his brother, und 
ruinous to the family. His situation was certainly 
very' trying, lie was placed between two dangers, and 
hardly knew whether most to dread his brother or 
Shir Shah. He saw that the hereditary claims of the 
former might be employed to wrest from him the 
whole of his extensive dominions, which stretched from 
Persian Khonisdn and the Hehnend, to the Satlej and 
Hissar-Firdza. The utmost success of the former would 
be confined to the conquest of the Penjab, leaving 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar untouched. Hence his 
energies appeared to be paralysed, and he was evidently 
more anxious to keep under his brother Htunayun and 
his dreaded pretensions, than to meet and repel the 
Afghans. Could the brothers have trusted each other, 
and combined to act as their common interest required, 
much might still have been effected ; but there was no 
sympathy among them, no mutual confidence. All was 
suspicion, jealousy, and distrust. 

The Afghdns continued to advance. When their 
entrance into the Penjab was known, the brothers, and 
such of the Amirs as had followed them, or were on the 
spot, held many consultations, to which the most emi¬ 
nent of the holy men, who then flourished in that 
country, were invited, that they might at once add 
solemnity to the council by their presence, and enlighten 
it by their wisdom. Terms were finally agreed to, 
after much discussion, and a regular treaty of alliance 
and concord concluded between the princes, and seuled 
and witnessed by all the assembly. But signatures and 
seals were vain, where confidence and unity of purpose 
were wanting. Neither adversity, nor the progress of 
events not to be mistaken, could teach them the most 
obvious lessons of prudence. Each still urged on a 
separate project of his own. Huinayun, who had been 
the greatest sufferer, enforced the necessity of una- 
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minify, and the mischiefs of discord. Hut his past 
success and conduct were not such as to make them 
turn to him with much hope, as the leader of a con¬ 
federacy. Kamran Mirza, who, from the first, betrayed 
the general cause, and consulted only his own indi¬ 
vidual interest, was anxious chiefly for the speedy 
breaking up of the congress, that the princes might 
separate, and he himself be at liberty to proceed to 
Kabul. He, therefore, proposed to retreat from Lahiir, 
as soon as it was attacked, into the neighbouring hill- 
country ; and he undertook to convey the families of 
his brothers and of their adherents into the highlands 
ot Kabul, above the passes, where they would be safe; 
after which he engaged to return, and join his brothers. 
Ilitidal Mirza and Vadgar Niisir Mirza had a plan of 
their own. They recommended an attack upon the 
fort and territory of Hheker on the Indus; after con¬ 
quering which, they affirmed that it would be no diffi¬ 
cult matter to invade and subdue Gujrdt; and, aided 
by the wealth of that kingdom, to resume operations 
with a powerful force, in the very heart of Hindustan. 
The plan of Haider Mirza was different still. His 
thoughts were turned towards Kashmir, which he had 
once already overrun, and with which he was well ac¬ 
quainted. He advised the princes to occupy and fortify 
the skints of the hill-country between Sirheiul and 
Sarang, and undertook within two months to be in pos¬ 
session of Kashmir, whither their families could be 
sent as a place of safety, for which no situation could 
be better fitted. In support of his opinion h*e main¬ 
tained that it would take Shir Shah at least four months 
to bring on to the hill-country his carriages and artil¬ 
lery, on which he chiefly relied ; and that, should the 
Afghans attempt to follow them among the mountains, 
their army, in a short time, would be completely 
ruined.* 
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All these deliberation?, however, ended without 
leading to any combined plan of operation. Hiimayim 
did not possess the qualities that command at once 
respect and confidence. Each of the princes was led to 
pursue schemes of Ins own, and became an adventurer 
on his own account. The genius of Haber had de¬ 
scended on none of his sons* KamrAn, on whom every 
tiling depended, was resolved to admit of no competitor 
in his dominions; and, at the very moment when he 
signed the treaty with the other princes, and joined in 
their deliberations, regardless of his oaths, was carrying 
on an underhand correspondence with their inveterate 
enemy, Shir Shah. For that purpose he had secretly 
sent Kibd Abdalla, his Sadr or Chief -Judge, to en¬ 
deavour to enter into a treaty with the Afgfa&i, hoping 
to confirm Ids own independence atid power, by an al¬ 
liance with the common enemy. He instructed his 
envoy to assure Slur Shah, that, if left in ] losses sum of 
the Fen jab, he was ready to evince his gratitude by 
rendering him the most important services.* 

Shir Shah linked for some time at Delhi, highly de¬ 
lighted with his success, and unwilling, by an impru¬ 
dent advance, to hazard any portion of what lie had 
gained, fie heard with some alarm of the assemblage 
at Labor, and was apprehensive of its consequences. 
The arrival of the Sadr was, therefore, to him a most 
pleasing occurrence. It relieved him from great anxiety. 
He gave him a gracious reception, learned with rapture 
the divisions that prevailed among the Idfrzas, and 
readily promised Kninruu all that he asked* The 
Sadr, probably anxious to expel Humhyun from the 
Penj&b, pressed Shir Shall to advance without delay 
towards L&bur; and the king soon sent him back, ac¬ 
companied by an ambassador, who had instructions 
carefully to mark the real state of affairs, and to re- 

* AVtxrnfoiW, f. IS.; Hildas?!;- Jouher, c. b.j Tor. Niidiiii, f. 1SS* 
ul-Towarifch, f. 260* &ec also 
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tarn ant] report what he saw* K Am run made every 
thing be conducted as if this mission had been to the 
Emperor. The ambassador was introduced to a public 
audience of HuuhLyun, with much pomp, in a royal 
garden at L&hdr, when KainrAu entertained the Em¬ 
peror and his brothers at a grand festival; the whole 
population of the city being called out to witness the 
entry and the reception. But the real business was 
transacted with K amnia himself at a private nocturnal 
conference. The Sadr was once more sent back, with 
new instructions, and again meeting Slur Shah, who by 
tins time bad advanced to the banks of the Blab river 
near Suhanpur, encouraged him to cross it. Mo&efFer 
Turkoman, who had been left to defend the passage, 
was unable to resist the force opposed to him, and soon 
after arrived at LahtVr, bringing information that Shir 
Shall had forced his way over, and 'secured a position 
on the right bank, in spite of all the opposition he could 
offer; was bringing the rat of his troops across, and 
might soon be exacted to arrive in sight of Lrihiir. 

There was now no longer room for delay. Whether 
K am ran was overreached by Shir Shall, or whether lie 
had privately consented to surrender to hirn all the 
Ben]Ab, it is difficult to determine. The former sup¬ 
position is most probable. At all events no attempt at 
resistance was made, the Emperor and the JlirztUi 
instantly abandoned LAhiir, crossed the Ravi, which 
happened to be fordable, and hastened towards the 
Chenib* KAinnin conveyed Ids followers and his pro¬ 
perty across in boats. The princes were at that moment 
on such bad terms with each other, that some of Hie 
may tin's counsellors advised him, as the only way to 
render the army unanimous and efficient, to make away 
with Kamnin, who was evidently intriguing to depose 
him. But this proposal the Emperor at once rejected. 
u No/’ he replied, in the style of Ins country, “ never, 
for the vanities of this perishable world, will 1 imbrue 
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my hands in the blood of a brother, but will for over 
remember the dying words of our respected parent 
(Biber), who said to me, *0 T Mu may uni beware! 
beware! Do not quarrel with your brothers, nor even 
form any evil intentions towards them ?' These words 
are engraved on my heart, never to be erased.” 

Ilumavun, in the exigency in which he was placed, 
had resolved to adopt the plan proposed by Haider 
Mirza, and to attempt the conquest of Kashmir. After 
crossing the Ravi, he marched on to the town of 
Hazara, which he reached in the morning. Here he 
was informed that Kamr&n, with his troops and fol¬ 
lowers all in arms, was inarching right towards him. 
The Emperor’s followers offered to arm also to repel 
any aggression, but he forbade them, and waited the 
issue. Kanirdn, on coming up, sat down beside him, 
when they conversed for about an hour. The Mirza 
said, that from the instant he had last set out for 
Hindustan, so incessant had been his occupations, that 
he had enjoyed no interval of rest, and that his fol¬ 
lowers also were quite exhausted. Ho, therefore, found 
it necessary to use his endeavours to put It is affairs on 
a proper footing, and to recruit his force, and asked the 
Emperor s leave to proceed to Kabul for that purpose, 
promising to return as soon as that object was effected, 
lluimiyun assented, with prayers for his safety and 
success, after which the brothers separated. Htuniymt 
then continued Ids march, and halted about four kus 
further on; when he got. notice that Hlndnl Mirza, 
Y a cigar Mirza, and Kasim Huseln Sultan Uzbek, had 
been induced by Beg Ml ink to set out on their proposed 
attempt on Gujrclt. Many of the Emperor's followers, 
upon this, deserted and joined them. Hindal's party 
marched down the Fenjib towards the Babich country. 

Hurndyun, thus abandoned by two of his brothers, 
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hastened forward to join his cousin, Hauler Mirza*, in 
the projected expedition against Kashmir* 

It is necessary shortly to advert to the state of 
parties in that country* When KAmnln marched from 
the Penjub for the purpose of recovering Kandahar 
from the Persians, fa has been mentioned that he left 
Haider Mirza in charge of Lahur* At that time sc vend 
nobles of Kashmir, who were discontented with the 
reigning prince of that kingdom, waited on Ilaider 
Mirza, who had formerly commanded in Kashmir, and 
attempted, through his influence, to obtain from Kamrnti 
a body of troops with which to dethrone the present 
ruler* and restore themselves to their country, from 
which they were exiled* Haider Mirza, who, from the 
incidents of his past life, took n lively interest in the 
affairs of Kashmir, entered warmly into their views; 
but, in spite of all his exertions, was', from various cir¬ 
cumstances* always prevented from procuring for them 
the assistance they desired, while Kumnin remained at 
I* All dr. 

Afterwards, when that prince was lying at Agra, 
Haider Mirza succeeded in prevailing upon him to send 
Baba Jujkeh, one of his officers, to attempt the adven¬ 
ture along with the exiled nobles. But so dilatory 
was the general in his motions that, before he reached 
the scene of action, the news of llutmivutfs defeat at 
Ckou&a arrived, an event which withdrew the attention 
of the Mirzas from distant expeditions, and turned it 
to p roviding for t hei r immediate sa fety. The alternpt 
on Kashmir was therefore suspended, and the exiled 
nobles were placed in the Koushehr and Ibywim f ter¬ 
ritory, in the opening of the mountains between the 
Penjub and Kashmir, to wait better times. 

i he exiles, however, never ceased from urging Haider 
Mirza to support their interests; and after Haider 
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changed Kiiinr&n’s service for that of Ilumdyun, he had 
regularly communicated their letters to the Emperor, 
who, in his present distress, seeing nothing better to 
he done, agreed, with their assistance, to attempt the 
conquest of Kashmir, lie had, therefore, sent forward 
Haider Mtrza, with such of his troops as were willing 
to join in the enterprise, to Nous he hr, which was the 
most practicable road into the mountain-circled valley, 
and where ho eoykl see and confer with tlie exiled and 
the discontented Kashmirian nobles. Haider was to !>e 
joined by Sekander Tope hi, who had a considerable 
jaigir in that quarter, and by his followers; and in ad¬ 
dition to these, Khwujii Kilim Beg, one of Kii mrbn s 
principal Amirs, was to meet them with a reinforce¬ 
ment. On hearing of the Khwmja s arrival at Noushehr, 
Hum ay mi himself was to join them, and the expedition 
was to enter the hills* 

The accounts of what happened at this period of 
alarm are very uncertain and contradictory. It would 
appear, however, that KAmrdn Mirza, who retired by 
way of Blum, contrived to thwart the plans of Uu- 
mdyun* Khwtija Kihin, who probably governed the 
Bhira country, had written, both to Kamrau and to 
Huiiuiyun, with assurances of his fidelity and attach¬ 
ment. On hearing of the advance of the Afghans 
within thirty kos of Lahiir, and of the flight of the 
Emperor and Kamran towards Bhira, he had hastened 
from Sialkot, where he was, to meet them at Bhira. 
Huinavun, on Ids part, had set out for that town, 
eager to meet the Klnvaja. It was about afternoon 
prayers when lie reached the Jelem, which was much 
swollen* Anxious to cross, he desired Terdi Beg to 
lead the way, and to spur Ins horse into the river* The 
horse swam awhile, but turned round, and could not 
be made to go on. Determined to force bis way Hu- 
mayun caused an elephant to lie driven into the stream, 
and then plunged in on horseback, and followed it 
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across* ITc thus crossed with forty men about evening 
prayers* They rode ell night without stopping, mid 
arrived next morning at the town of Bhira. Here he 
found that they had been anticipated by Ivamrdn, who 
had already seized Khwaja KiEan in his house, and 
thus secured Ids services* While irritated by this 
sudden disappointment, and his brother's breach of 
faith, Jnbar Kuli Korchi, an officer of his guard, of- 
fered to him to lay violent hands on K am ram ki No,” 
said Hum&yun, among whose faults cruelty was not 
one: u No j I refused to slay him at Lahiir, and I will 
not do it here*" He could not, however, remain where 
he was, nor could he perhaps, with safety, venture to 
push on to Noushehr. He resolved at once to turn 
back, and riding* without halt, down the banks of the 
river, by noon next dav he reached Klmshab, where lie 
was well received by Huscin Sultan, the governor of 
the district** 

The Emperor, confounded and perplexed by these 
untoward events, renounced altogether the plan of pro¬ 
ceeding to Kashmir, and resolved to join 11 in dal and 
Yadgar Murza in their expedition again Bheker* Haider 
Mirza meanwhile, adhering to his original purpose, 
though deprived of the assistance of Sekauder Topchi, 
who retired into the mountains of Sarang, as well us of 
Khwaja KiMn’s co-operation, penetrated the mountain 
passes of Kashmir, and, as will hereafter be mentioned, 
was, on the 22d November, less than three weeks after 
this time, acknowledged in the capital of Kashmir, as 
sole ruler of the kingdom, without a battle, 

Humiiyun left Khushab the morning after his arrival, 
along with the governor, who agreed to accompany 
him, and had proceeded about six koa, when he reached 
a narrow pass beyond which the road divides, one 
branch leading to Mult&n, the other to Kabul. It 
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cootirr* happened that he and bis brother Kamrdn came to the 

a.ik is-hx entrance of the defile at the very same time* The 
Emperor wished to enter it first, hat Ram ran* who 
now threw off the mask, refused to give way, saying 
be was determined to take the lead* Humfiyun was 
r.YUcb irritated, and the followers of the princes pro- 
paring to assert the right of their masters hy force, the 
affair bore a threatening aspect, when Mir AbuhBakri, 
a man noted for his sanctity, who belonged to K&m- 
i*fin f s court, riding up to the Mfrza, remonstrated with 
him on his conduct. The Mtrra was brought to ae* 
quiesce, and the Emperor, passing on first, took the 
Multan road; after which K&tniiln following, turned 
off for Kabul, ft was observed that KiimrAn was ac¬ 
companied by his brother Asker I; and he was soon 
after joined by the restless Mohammed Sultan Mirza 
mid his sons, ! lugh and Shah Mirzas, from Multan. 
The family had no sooner heard of the dispersion of 
the Emperor and Ins brothers, than they resolved to 
attach themselves to Kehnrdn, and overtook him on the 
banks of the Indus. 

After some days’ march down the desert that lies 
between the Chenab mid the Sind, the Emperor arrived 
at I lul-balueh, where he received information that 
Hindal nnd Yadgiir Njisir Mi mis, who had preceded 
him in the same route, Imd been attacked and inter¬ 
rupted by the Bahicbes, a barbarous and hardy ™ce 
spread over all that country, who would not suffer the 
Mtrzas to proceed on their route. Here Humitynn 
halted his little force. It appears that the MtVzns, who 
had left Lahur and crossed the RAvi along with the 
Emperor, after separating from him near ifnzAra, bad 
inarched down Into the MuMn territory. Their ran 
gers* soon after fell In with a party of Afghans who 
escorted Kiizi Abdulla, the Sadr, Kamran^ envoy to 
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^3i«r Shall. The Satlr was then probably returning cuap. v. 
I ram a secret mission to the Afgh&n camp, and on his — 
way to meet his master. They were all taken and 
brought to the camp of the Mirzus. The Afghans were 
put to death; and the Kdzi skived at the intercession 
of a foend* The march of the Mirzas through the 
western desert lasted twenty days, during which period 
they were subject to the greatest fatigue, and to suffer¬ 
ing and danger of every description. The Baliichcs 
already occupied these wastes, and were in possession 
of the few strong positions within their bounds, so that 
they were able to cut the wanderers off from water and 
provisions: and so determined was the opposition which 
they made to the progress of the Mfrzas that, harassed 
and in despair at the increasing difficulties which they 
daily encountered, the princes were forced to retrace 
their steps, and were now actually on their way back. 

The Emperor, while at Gul-BaMch, hearing a kettle¬ 
drum in the desert, sent out to discover whence the 
sound proceeded, and found that it was from the camp 
of Hindal and "i 4dgar, which was pitched oidy two or 
three kos off. He sent forward the reverend A1 fr Abub 
Baku, who had left Kiiuirdn, and joined him, after the 
occurrence at the defile. The holy man, who had an- eir^i re . 
thority to invite the Mirzaa to join the Emperor, was ^ 1 ].V ul tln ' 
successful in his mission, and brought them back with 
their followers; after which, both the little bands, 
having once more united, advanced in conjunction on 
their march. 

Before the Emperor, attended by the Mirzas, set out 
from Gul-Baliich, an alarming report reached them, 
that Khowas Khan, the Afghan general, had been sent 
in pursuit of the Emperor, ami was only twenty kos 
distant. Humayun prepared for battle, few as his 
numbers comparatively were, but was soon relieved by 
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intelligence that Khowiia Khan had halted, and seemed 
to have abandoned the pursuit* That distinguished 
officer, having pushed on to Multan, finding his enemy 
totally dispersed, and being unable to get any intelli¬ 
gence of the Emperor or the MIrzas, had retired for the 
purpose of rejoining the main body of the Afghan army. 
The belief of his vicinity, however, quickened the move¬ 
ments of the Emperor s army, who hastened along once 
more on their dreary and painful route towards Uch, 
over against which town, after many sufferings from 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue, they at length halted, on 
the banks of the Chenab, which, after receiving the 
waters of the Sutlej and Biah, is known by the name of 
the Gam. 

M hen Humdyim approached the territories of Bakh- 
ahui Langa, who was one of the great chieftains of the 
country, and whose tribe, in times not long past, had 
given sovereigns to Multan, he was anxious to avert op¬ 
position in passing through Ins country, and especially 
in crossing the Gam. For that purpose, he sent for¬ 
ward a mission, who bore a firman conferring on the 
Langa the-high title of Khan Jehdn; and a khihit, 
composed, among other articles, of a dress of honour, 
a horse-tail standard, shield and kettle-drum, with four 
elephants* The Emperor required the Langa, on his 
part, to furnish grain for the supply of the camp, and 
boats for crossing the river. Bakhshui, who dreaded 
his uninvited guests, seems to have conducted himself 
with great caution and prudence; did not wait on the 
Emperor, but sent supplies for present use, accompanied 
by suitable presents. He, at the same time, encour¬ 
aged merchants to proceed to the suffering camp with 
necessaries of all kinds for sale, and furnished boats by 
which the Emperor was enabled to pass the Oara. After 
accomplishing the passage of that river, near Uch, he 
moved down the left bank of the Indus to Bheker, the 
territory of which he reached In the end of January, 
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Ar D * ^ l* There he encamped at the town of Lohri, 
on the lelt hank of the rivei*, near the city and fortress 
oi Blieker, which filled the small island in the middle 
of the stream, the opposite bank being occupied bv the 
town of Sakar* 


Ilumuyun, for several years to come, does not re- 
appear on the theatre oi India* He was now completely 
driven out oi the empire left him by his father* and was 
not permitted to enter, even as a guest, the wide extent 
of dominions still enjoyed by Ms younger brother, and 
<>£ winch he was liege lord* Ilia fortune, during the 
ten years that had elapsed since he mounted the throne, 
had been various* He hail conquered the kingdoms 
of Malwa and oi Gujrdt, and had been expelled from 
them* He had conquered the kingdom of Bengal* and 
hnd been compelled to abandon it. These conquests, 
effected by tlie superior military skill, and the greater 
\ijnur of mind ot Ins brave Tiirki and Moghul troops* 
mid their veteran leaders, seem to have been lost chiefly 
by the want of any well-combined general plan of 
operations* In his advance into Oujrdt and Bengal, 
every obstacle gave way before the fury of his attack 
But when in possession of the object of Ids ambition, he 
tonnd that he had gained nothing* He totally failed 
in securing the fruits of his victory* No sufficient 
army oi reserve, or of communication, supported the 
victorious troops* Wherever the imperial camp moved* 
all. at first, was conquest and glory* But as the govern¬ 
ment was essentially military, on the army all depended: 
any disaster to it was ruin to the government* The 
change of dynasty was still so recent, that a most 
wakeful and patient superintending policy would have 
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book rv. been, indispensably requisite in every quarter. The 
i, D , is 4 L empire line! really, as yet, attained no unity, and it bud 
little oil what can be called political, or civil, organiza¬ 
tion ; so that the government took its colour entirely 
from the character of the person at its head. The want 
ot a grand superintending mind was scon felt. There 
was no adequate provision for the regular administra- 
lioa oi affairs in the provinces; no effective system of 
mutual support among the officers of the empire. The 
head ot the government had not the weight of character 
which inspired owe or reverence. Revolt early began 
to appear in different quarters; and that not merely 
among the Afghans, burning to recover their lost 
greatness, but among the chief nobles of the imperial 
court itself. The empire of the great Baber was in 
danger of fulling to pieces. The discord of the brothers 
completed the mischief; for the leading Amirs, seeing 
no hopes of retrieving affairs by adhering to the Em 
peror, who, brave and accomplished as he was, was 
regarded with no confidence, had lost heart, even before 
they were dispersed by the last decisive discomfiture, 
it was not yet fifteen years since the defeat and dealh 
of Ibrahim Shah, from which event the overthrow of the 
AfghAn, and the rise of the Taimfirkin, dynasty in India 
may be dated. Of these fifteen years, the vigorous govern¬ 
ment of Baber occupied only five; the other ten were 
filled by the indolent and thoughtless misrule of his 
son. There had not been much time to consolidate the 
influence of the new race. Their power still remained 
entirely military; so that, when the army of the Turk! 
monarch was dispersed, and his camp taken at KanauJ 
the authority of the family of BAber seemed to be 
rooted out from India for ever. 

Ti.r Af-r Shir Shah, whose success made him the renresen- 

52S^”’ tntive oi t!,e and whose abilities rendered 

hi 1 m worth r £ the trust > 1031 110 tirae O his 

advantage. Tliough the Afghans had been routed in 
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battle, and driven to the extremities of the empire by cnar-v. 
the great Buber j yet they had so long previously held ” 
power anti sovereignty in India; they were so numer* 
oils the 1 * 0 , as so many ot tlicir race had resorted to that 
country in pursuit of fortune and o£ subsistence, and 
settled in it: and so many of them, for several reigns, 
had held all the great offices of the kingdom, and 
numerous rich jagirs and estates in every part of the 
laud, that their power and influence were much deeper 
rooted, and better established, than it was possible for 
the authority of their Tiirki rivals to be, in the few 
years they had enjoyed it. The Afghan power, though 
broken for the moment, could still, by a skilful hand, 
be speedily repaired* The interest of a rich, powerful, 
and numerous class of brave men was at. stake ; and 
every arm was prepared to aid the hero, who was 
struggling to raise their nation once more to the 
eminence from which it had fallen, and to hurl de¬ 
struction on the hated invaders, whose success must 
infallibly ^rcst from ilie whole Afghan population of 
India, not their political power only, but their very 
estates and property, and, what was equally dear to 
them, the importance individually enjoyed by the 
meanest Afghan, as belonging to the dominant race. 

All of these, delighted with the rising prospects of SSii* 

Shah, now flocked to his standard, and hailed him as 
the restorer of their glory, of their power, and of the 
Afghan ascendency. 
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disastrous flight, before he reached the dominions of 
Shah Husein Mlrza, the ruler of Sind, That prince, 
though lie had been forced to relinquish Multan, after 
haying conquered it from the Langns, as has been 
mentioned, was still the undisputed ruler of Upper and 
Lower Sind, or of Bheker and Tatta, and his dominions 
extended along the Indus, from the sea nearly to Uch. 
r l o the east of the Indus, the country, wherever the 
waters of that river or its branches were found, was 
rich, and seems to have been fairly peopled. The more 
desert portions, as far aa the borders of the It&jpdt 
states, were inhabited by various tribes, chiefly B&ltiches, 
On the west of the river, and above Tatta, the Lnkkt 
lulls and the Baluoh mountains enclosed Sehwan, Ihigh- 
ban, and Dddar with the present Shikarprir, all of 
which acknowledged Shah Iluscin as their prince. 
Though he had professed to be dependent on Baber, 
the dependence was little more than nominal, and he 
governed hia dominions nncontrolled, as an absolute 
sovereign, 

Shah Husein was a man of great talent and sagacity, 
and the events that had been recently passing m Hin¬ 
dustan did not escape his attention, When Humayun 
was at the height of his power, and had overrun Gujrat, 
Husein had sent Mir Anka Arghun, as his ambassador, 
to congratulate the Emperor on his conquests* The 
ambassador, who cast a keen eye on what was passing 
around him, reported to his master that such was the 
negligence of HumAyim, and such the arrogance of his 
officers, that it was impossible that affairs could con¬ 
tinue long to go on, as they were doing.* Events jus¬ 
tified the prediction. The defeat of 1 lumayun, however, 
and more especially Ids subsequent expulsion from his 
Indian dominions, filled Shah Huscin with uneasy 
apprehensions, as he had just reason to look for a visit 

* Tar. Stud, f. I3£. 
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of at least some portion of the fugitives. He had com- 
mitted the charge of Tapper Sind, and of the island 
fortress of Bheker, to Sultan Mahmud Bhekeri, with 
Instructions, if invaded, to lay waste the country before 
the invaders, to leave them nothing but a desert on 
every side, and to defend himself in Ins castle to the 
last extremity. As Humiyun advanced, these orders 
were punctually executed# On both sides of the river, 
from Uch to Bheker, and, at a later time, from Bheker 
nearly to Sell wan, the cattle were driven away, the 
forage or grain removed or burnt, the inhabitants com¬ 
pelled to migrate, and the villages destroyed# 

Humayun left Uch about the beginning of January, 
A# D, 1541, and on the 26th of the same month, in spite 
of the difficulties which he encountered, reached Lohri, 
and was waited upon by some individuals of the l >a- 
richa and SeMni tribes, who bad remained in the town. 
Next day he moved to the Mirsa’a College, and the day 
after to the delightful garden, or Ch&rb&gh, of Baber! u, 
which he made lm head quarters while he remained in 
that vicinity# 

Lohri, or Rohri *, is situated on a high flint rock on 
the left bank of the Indus, opposite to the celebrated 
fort of Bheker, which rises near it from a rocky island 
in the centre of the river. This island had, some years 
before, been strongly fortified by Slmh llusein, and 
more recently had been supplied, not only with a strong 
garrison, but with provisions and warlike stores suf¬ 
ficient to enable it to maintain a long siege. “ The 
island for trees of Bheker, 1 ’ says a late traveller f, “is 
built upon an oval flint rock, three quarters of a mile 
in circumference, which divides a stream eight hundred 
yards in width. The fort itself is strongly built, but it 
is overlooked by the bank, upon which stands the town 

* The clrtur wiiltTB i« ffeneral t ConaHy** Overland Journey, 
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of Roliri. It commands the river, and all boats, that 
pass up and down the river, pay a toll.” Still farther 
to secure his position, Sultan Mahmud had ordered all 
the boats and other craft on the river to be seized, and 
moored under the walls of the fort. The gardens at 
which Humftyun encamped were about four miles from 
Roliri, and had been formed and ornamented at great 
expense, with all the skill and taste of the age. He 
and his household occupied the palace, with the garden 
in which it was situated; his chief nobles took pos¬ 
session of the rich houses that had been built by the 
Arghun chiefs in the immediate vicinity, while the rest 
of the troops were placed in the neighbourhood, and 
in the grounds, all the way to the town itself, where 
they gladly enjoyed some repose after their long suf¬ 
ferings.* 

But the life of Humayun was not doomed to be one 
of quiet. It was necessary to make provision for the 
support of his followers. In the course of a few days, 
Mirza Hindal moved with his division four or five kos 
farther down the river, where he halted, and soon after 
crossed over to the right bank. Ytidgar Niisir Mirza also 
crossed, and encamped near him. But soon after, for 
the purpose of extending their quarters, and securing 
a larger supply of provisions, Hindal marched down to 
Piiter in the fertile province of Sehwan, and Yadgiir to 
Diirbila; the former fifty, the latter twenty kos below 
Rohri. 

Immediately on his arrival f, the Emperor had lost 
no time in calling upon Sultan Mahmud, the governor 
of Bheker, to repair to the presence, and to deliver up 
the fort to the imperial officers. Sultan Mahmud re¬ 
plied, that he was only a servant of Shah Ilusein, and 
that, without orders from his master, his duty would not 

• Akberodma, f. 4f). Bed. f. 179- Jouhcr, 29 ., call* 

f Akberndraa, f. 49.; 'Fab. A kb. these town* Pat, iu the district of 
f. 152.; Tar. Nia. f. 188.; Tar. Suhdn (Sehwan), and Bhila. 
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permit him to comply with either request. As, how¬ 
ever, a serious scarcity already prevailed in HumiyutTs 
camp, Sultan Mahmud ■was induced to send to him, out 
of the provisions laid up in store in the fort, five 
hundred loads of "tain, besides other victuals. 

The answer of Sultan Mahmud, from which lie ob¬ 
stinately refused to depart, complied Humayun to refer 
directly to Shah liusein himself. Without delay he 
deputed* Mir Taker Sadr and Mir Samauder, two of 
his confidential servants, to the Mirza, who was then 
at Tattft, desiring them, by every practicable means, 
to gain him to his purpose. lie bade them represent 
that the Emperors corning to Bheker had not been 
optional; that his object now was, not to interfere with 
Shall Ilusein in the government of Sind, but to proceed 
on to the conquest of Gujr&t; and he called upon the 
Mirva to come and consult with him in person, on the 
best means of invading that country. 

The Mlrza received the envoys with every mark of 
honour, and even offered his Majesty the revenues of 
all the country | from Kulikanda to Betura for the 
support of his household: but, on the grand subject of 
their mission, he deferred, from time to time, giving 
them a definitive answer, though he kept their hopes 
alive by the most artful representations* After a delay 
of some monthsJ, Hum&yun, whose patience was ex¬ 
hausted, sent them instructions either to return at once, 
or to let him know distinctly what prospect they had 
of success* The envoys wrote in return, begging to 
be allowed to remain some little time longer, as they 
euturtidned fair hopes of bringing their negotiation to 
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a favourable issue. Put a farther time having elapsed, chap. i. 
during which no communication whatever was received * LT 
from them, and the Emperors difficulties increasing 
daily, he despatched orders, commanding the envoys, 
in case Shah Huseln refused to accompany them to the 
presence, to return without him. 

On receiving these orders, Mir Samnnder, one of the ttnsI mtr 

r tempo 10 

envoys, prepared to return to RolirL The Mi ran* mw» h&- 
seeing that he was unable to create any farther delay, 
and that the Emperor’s army had not been broken up **“*• 
by famine and disease, as he probably anticipated, now 
attempted to remove liuinayun from bis territories in 
a different manner. Along with Mir Santander he sent, 
as his ambassador, Sheikb Mirak, a man descended of 
the holy Sheikh Puran, whose family was highly re¬ 
vered by all the Arghuns. This ambassador, who 
carried various presents to liis Majesty, was desired to 
represent to him that the produce of Bhcker was at all 
times but scanty, and, far from being adequate to sup¬ 
port his Majesty and his troops, was hardly enough to 
maintain the inhabitants of the country; that, on the 
contrary, should he inarch his army to Chtichkiin*, he 
would find a rich country, fertile and highly cultivated, 
which could furnish supplies of every kind, to recruit 
and refresh the army after its late marches and fatigue; 
that, if the imperial army moved to occupy that pro¬ 
vince, Shah llusein would himself be at hand to assist 
their operations; that Chachkdn. from its situation, 
was admirably suited as a place d*armes for an invasion 
of Guj rat, a kingdom which lltnmtyun could reduce 
with ease, and, aided by its wealth, gradually recover 
the whole of Hindustan. 

These plana of conquest seem to have captivated the 
imagination of Humayun, who, at first, gave his assent 

“ CMchlAn lies east of Tatti Barua'a Kuntfrc of 4 Visit ig 
muL west of the Ran, on the eastern Sind ; and Map. Ediii. 1S3L. 
branch of line Indus. Sec James 
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to the ambassador's proposals. But his ministers viewed 
the matter in a different light. The country of Chdch- 
kan t which lies to the east of Sind, was inhabited by 
some brave tribes, whom Sbuh Husein had been unable 
to subdue; and must be conquered by the Emperor 
from its present occupants. It had, indeed, rich fields 
and villages, and was watered by branches oi the 
Indus, but it possessed no fortress, in which, when the 
army moved forward, against Gujr&t, the families and 
heavy baggage of the army could be deposited, so as 
to be in safety from the attacks of Shir Shall, of Shall 
Husein Muza himself, or even of the neighbouring 
tribes. They considered the whole proposal as only an 
artifice of the crafty Mi'rza, to remove the Emperor 
from liis territory. If Shah Husein was really us de¬ 
sirous as he pretended to be to serve the Emperor, 
why, they said, did he not give him admission into 
some one of his own strongholds V Mir Sunmnder, who 
had studied the Mirza's character in his court, con¬ 
firmed this view, by declaring that, in his opinion, Shall 
Husein had really no intention to join the Emperor* 
Humayun having, at length, concurred in this opinion, 
the siege of Bheker was resolved upon, mid immediately 
begun. When Shah Husein was told that the Emperor 
had laid siege to Bheker, which, as well as Sehwan, he 
bad placed in the best posture of defence, he is said to 
have remarked, that he felt quite at ease on that sub¬ 
ject; for that Humayun would not give up the delicious 
garden in which he dwelt, to go to watch the operations 
of the siege in the camp over against Bheker; and that 
his amirs never would take the place ; a prediction which 
was fully verified.* 

From the time that the imperial camp reached Rohri, 
multitudes from different quarters seem to have docked 


* Akbirnunna, f. 4p.; Tab. AkU, 8!)>| JuuUur. 2—f|. j TiiiLli-g-Pinil, 
IF. 151 J tm.i Tar. N h. IBS, ff. ]$+, 155. 
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to join it. The contest hi Hindustan had not been 
merely between two individuals, Humnyim and Slur 
Shah; it was between two different races, the Turks 
and Afghans* When the Emperor and his family were 
expelled, there was no longer any safety in that country 
for his country men and adherents. Some accounts 
make the number of persons of every age and sex, who 
now joi ned the camp, amount to two hundred thousand, 
which has an air of exaggeration.* The influx of a 
very great multitude, however, into a country not 
extensively fertile or well cultivated, and the measures 
resorted to by Shah Husciti for destroying the grain, 
or preventing its transport to the army, joined to a 
bad season, soon aggravated the scarcity, which had 
prevailed from the tirst, into a famine, so that, all around 
Bhekcr, numbers began to perish of hunger.f The 
Emperor opened his treasury to supply the wants of 
his followers, but every thing speedily rose to an ex¬ 
orbitant price. 

Hurnayun had wasted much valuable time, in hopes 
of procuring a favourable answer from Shah Iluscin. 
His brother Ilindal Alirza had repeatedly asked his 
permission to attack and occupy the rich province of 
Seliwdn, but was not allowed, that no interruption 
might be offered to the success of the negotiation, which 
the Emperor had so much at heart. That obstacle 
being now removed, Hindal was at length authorized 
to reduce the district, and informed that the Emperor 
himself would soon visit his camp. Shah Hust in, pur¬ 
suing the same policy as he had done in regard to 
Bheker, had fortified the town of Seliwdn, and now 
ordered the whole surrounding country to be laid 
waste. Ilumayun, alarmed by some intimations that 
had reached him, of HindaTa having a design to desert 
from him, and march to Kandahar, quitted for a short 
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BOOK v, time the gardens of Bfbcrlti, In winch lie had now spent 
——— j| ve or six months, and leaving his army to continue 
* ,BL the blockade of Bheker, proceeded by D&rbila, where 
he visited the camp of his cousin,, \ adgar iS ;V$ir Mirza, 
and stayed two days. Three days afterwards lie reached 
Pater, which lies about twenty miles west of the Indus, 
and was met by his brother TlindaL 
itii mar* This visit to Pater is chiefly remarkable for Ilu- 
Atbr^i xndyun's marriage at that place to the mother oi the 
mrtbtr. illustrious Akber* During the festivities that attended 
the Emperor’s arrival, HindaFs mother, Dildar Begum, 
gave a grand entertainment, to which all the ladies of 
the court were invited; and among them was llauuda, 
then only fourteen, the daughter of Sheikh Ali Akl>er 
Jdmi, HindaFs preceptor, Hu may an, captivated with 
her appearance, inquired if she was yet betrothed ; and 
being told that she had been promised, but that the 
ceremony of Ijetrothment had not yet taken platej, 
w Then ” said the Emperor, “ I will marry her.” Hindal, 
imicli offended, observed to his brother, that he had 
supposed that his Majesty’s visit to Pater had been to 
do him honour, and not to look out for a young bride; 
but that, if the Emperor persisted in doing any thing so 
unbecoming, he must quit his Majesty's service. Dildar 
Begum, who overheard this altercation, interposed, 
reproved her son, and attempted to settle the dispute. 
But, as Hindal refused to apologise for the unseemly 
language he had used, Humayun left the house in high 
displeasure, and went on board of a boat. Dildar, 
however, followed the Emperor, prevailed upon him to 
return hack, made up the quarrel between the brothers, 
Karirici and next day gave a nuptial banquet, when the young 
laJj* was married, and delivered to the Emperor, with 

mumicr d 
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her blessing, A few days after this event, Hindais 
camp having become unhealthy, and a great mortality 
prevailing, Hu may an left it with his suite, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the Indus, where he embarked, and sailed up 
the river to Bbeker.* 

He found his army in great distress; but the evil did 
not terminate there* The signs of ruin and desolation 
which appeared on every side, joined to the recent 
quarrel, determined Hindal, who had long ceased to 
serve his brother with much zeal, to come to the resolu¬ 
tion of separating from him. For some time past 
1 Initial Mirza had been urged by KerAeha Khan, Krim- 
rdn's governor of Kandahar, to repair to that capital, 
and to assume the sovereignty in the kingdom,f In 
these views he was encouraged by Yadgar Xasir 
Mirztt, his cousin and brother-indaw, his great adviser, 
who agreed to follow him in the adventure. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Hindal having collected all his force, de¬ 
camped, and took the road to Kandalnir; at the same 
time writing to Y id gar that he would wait for him on 
the route, and entreating him to lose no time hi forming 
a junction . 

The news of this movement of lliudal, with informa¬ 
tion of the designs of Yadgdr, reached Ifumayun on 
the 8th of September 1541, and led him to apprehend 
the total ruin of his affairs. He hurried, in alar m, to 
the house of Mir Abul BakA, his intimate friend, a man 
of science, and of great weight and influence, both from 
Ills personal character, and as being descended of a holv 
family; and, after a long conference, despatched him to 
use Ills endeavours to bring to an accommodation 
Yddg&r Xdsir, who was at that moment encamped 

* Tar. Niz.. f. 189* ; Jcmlier, au having for its object U> prevent 
e. 9 .; Tar- Sjnil, fT. 15£>, LSJ. Himlal from accepting Kemchis 
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about ten kos ofF T on the opposite bank of the river.* 
Abut Bakfi was successful, and concluded a treaty with 
the MirzEi, who agreed to recrass the river, and wait 
upon Ilumayun; to remain steady to bis interests; 
and, thenceforward, to do him faithful and active service* 
The return he was to receive, for thus adhering to his 
allegiance, shows the difficulties to which Ilumayun was 
reduced; when the Emperor reached Kabul, he was to 
give up to Yudgar, Ghazni, Chirkh, and the district of 
Lohger, territories which Baber bad assigned to the 
Mirza's mother, tor her support; and, when Hindustan 
was once again recovered, one third of it was to be 
HindaFs portion. Next day the Mir, having completed 
his mission, was crossing the river on his way back 
to Rohri, when the llhcker menf, informed of his 
mission, and desirous to intercept him, sent out a 
vessel manned with a strong party, who discharged 
showers of arrows into bis boat. The Mir received 
several mortal wounds, of which he expired on the 
following day. Htimaytm was deeply affected by this 
misfortune, and gave loud vent to his sorrow, declaring 
that neither the ingratitude of his brothers, nor the 
treachery of his adherents, nor any of the numerous 
calamities that had assailed him, had ever unmanned 
him so much as the loss of this faithful friend. Tiidgar 
Kfisir Mirza crossed the river about a week after, and 
having ratified the agreement, returned back to his 
camp. 

At the same time Ilumayun dismissed Sheikh Mirak, 
Shall Ilusein's envoy, with directions to inform liis 
master that the Emperor agreed to all his proposals, 
but expected that he would evince his duty and alle¬ 
giance, by repairing to the presence J ; a test to which, 

* Tar. fieit. f. l7fK f. 152 ,; Tnr. Nil. f t ISO. ; 
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id spite of numerous promises, the wary Arghiin had no 
intention of submitting. 

The Emperor s affairs were now in such a situation 
that his ruin seemed inevitable, unless something do 
cisive could be achieved; and nothing appeared so 
likely to afford relief ns an attack on Tritta. Leaving 
ViifiguF NAsir in the government of Upper Sind, there¬ 
fore, with directions to prosecute the blockade of 
Lhcker, Humayun proceeded down the river about the 
end of September. He had not advanced far, when 
numbers of his people left him, and went to the camp 
of Yiidg&r, who showed no disposition to send them 
back. Hnmdyun, however, held on in his course along 
the Indus, and on the Gth of November reached the 
vicinity of Schwan. 

The province of Sehwun, which by historians is often 
called also Siwi and SiwistAn, is bounded on the east Ly 
the Indus, on the west by the Balucli mountains, and on 
the south by the Lakki range, which runs in upon the 
Indus. It is watered in its whole extent by a branch 
of that river, called the Aral, which comes down to it 
from LArkhAna+ Canals from this branch water the 
fields, intersecting the country in all directions, while, 
on the west, many streams descend from the hills. It is 
consequently a well watered, fertile, and prosperous 
little province. The town of Sehwtin, which also, like 
the province, is often called Siwi and Si wist An, stands 
on a rising ground, close to the Lakki hills, on the 
hanks of the Aral, somewhat above where it rejoins the 
Indus. It is commanded by a castle, built on an arti¬ 
ficial mound of earth about sixty feet high, surrounded 
by a strong brick wall that rises from the level of the 
ground below. The Lakki hills, which exclude the 
refreshing breezes from the ocean, render the climate 
extremely sultry.* 

When Hum Ay tin arrived near Sehwau, a party ofhis 
* Sec Btinu» T i Tnrelj, vol. i. pp. 47+ 50. S5J. 
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KM, troops attacked a body of the enemy, who had issued 

-from the fort, defeated them, and drove them back 

*" within the walls* Flushed with success, the victors 

came on hoard of the Emperors ship, and represented 
to him that it would he an easy matter to take the 
town, which would give them the command of all the 
surrounding country* With, too great facility he en- 
lortkfcb* tered into their views, suspending the march against 
uyi iifsr. fatta, and immediately laid siege to Sehwniu He pro* 
Ixihly imagined that it would occasion a delay of but a 
few days; but here Shah llusein had pursued the some 
wise policy as elsewhere* lie had placed a strong 
garrison, and a number of his ablest officers, in the 
fort* The country around was reduced to a waste, ami 
the inhabitants and cattle driven away. Even before 
the Emperor's arrival, the garrison had unsparingly 
destroyed all the gardens, garden-houses and other 
buildings, in the suburbs or near the place* Batteries 
were* however, constructed by the invaders, and opera¬ 
tions begun and carried on with such vigour that the 
garrison, began to he straitened-' 

AP! *»cbo/ Mirza Shah llusein, who had watched the danger as 
smihu* ^ approached his capital, thought it now time to com¬ 
mence active operations, and marched from lfltta to 
Sen a town on the right bank of the river, not far 
from the imperial camp; where he entrenched himself 
and collected a flotilla of ships and boats. He nomi¬ 
nated Mir Alika Arghiin, a tribesman of his own, to 
the command of Sehwdn, and ordered him to proceed 
to strengthen the garrison- Mir Alika, seizing a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity, passed with his men through the 
camp of the besiegers, near the bazar, and was not dis¬ 
covered to be an enemy till he had safely entered the 
D-ficuiao place* Humilyun upon'this ordered a mine to be run, 

tribe iltjL 

* AUxrnnma and T»r. Kifumi, having at pteurnt a pcputoCon of 
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and approaches made with more vigour than ever.* In chap. r. 
a short time, the mine being fired, a portion of the wall >rt T ' K 
was thrown down ; but, to the disappointment of the 
besiegers, as they were preparing to mount the breach, 
it was found that a new wall had been run up behind 
it. Shah llusein, meanwhile, completely hindered all 
provisions from reaching the imperial camp, either by 
the river or by land. Parties of his troops ranged the 
country on every side; and want, despondency, and 
discomfiture seemed everywhere to attend the invaders. 

Ihey found the Arghiins brave, and well equipped, and 
plentifully supplied with all the munitions of war, while 
their own store of gunpowder began to fail, and they 
were unable to command the implements necessary for 
carrying on a siege which, contrary to their expecta¬ 
tion, was protracted for some months. To add to their 
misery, the country was overflowed as the river rose; 
and disease begau to rage. The soldiers, who were 
without bread, were supported chiefly on the flesh of 
the camp cattle, which they were forced to kill in order 
to supply their necessities; but, seeing no end to their 
sufferings, they lost heart, and deserted in numbers. 

Such was the pressure of misery, that their example De^rtiom 
was gradually followed by several officers; and, ere 
long, not a few even of the more eminent of the 
nobles absconded, among whom Mir Taher is specified ; 
some of them joining Shah llusein, who gave them a 
favourable reception, while others found their way back 
to Bheker to Yddgar Nrisir Mirza, whom they instigated 
to set out without delay to Kandahar, representing 
affairs in Sind as utterly desperate. 

Some time before matters had reached this pass, one 
Ali Beg Jelair, an old Tiirki noble, had offered, if al¬ 
lowed only five hundred horse, to fall upon Shull llusein 
by a forced march, and surprise him where he lay, con- 

* Akbcrnama, f. HO. ; Tab. Akb. f. 15S.; Tar. Sind, f. I5<). 
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fident that by such an attack he could discomfit diis 
army* But daring enterprises do not suit dispirited 
troops; and the Emperor found none of his chiefs dis¬ 
posed to join in the adventure* 

Yddgdr Xasir Mira, when left to continue the block¬ 
ade of Bheker, had crossed over from the right bank oi 
the river, and taken up his quarters in Kohrb J lie 
harvest that year suffered from the severity of the 
season T and from the ravages of hostile troops ; yet his 
array had increased in strength. The fort of Bheker, 
as we have Been, is placed on an island in the Indus, 
where it occupies a very picturesque and a very im¬ 
portant situation. It 1ms opposite to it the town ot 
KohrL on the left bank of the river, and what is now 
the town of Sakar on the right hank. The river, which 
is here eight hundred yards wide, rolls past the island 
in two streams; the one tour hundred, the other three 
hu ndredmnd-fifty yards broad* (t The waters lash the 
rocks which coniine them, with noise and violence, 
o The town of Bori, which faces Bakkar, stands on a 
precipice of flint forty feet high ; and some of its houses, 
which are lofty, overhang the Indus, The inhabitants 
of these can draw up wafer from their windows ; but a 
road cut in the rock supplies the citizens with this ne¬ 
cessary of life, without risking their lives* The opposite 
tank of Sakkar is not precipitous like that of Horif * 
The garrison of Bheker, who were not disposed to be 
cooped up without making some active efforts to annoy the 
besiegers, made two different sallies upon \ddgar Xasir 
Mira, and twice surprised and cut off a number of hia 
troops* A third time they landed from their boats, but 
were met by the Mirza’s men, and a regular act ion 
ensued in the sandy plain by the river side, not far from 
the town. The advantage remained with the besiegers* 
Three or four hundred of the assailants were left dead 


* ilumn’i Travels, > til. i. p. d*, fiJ. 
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on the field ; some were driven into the river, where 
they perished, while others succeeded in reaching their 
boats, and regained the fort. This repulse put an end 
to these sallies.* 

When Humriyun found that his difficulties were in¬ 
creasing, and that he was hemmed in on ever}' side by 
Shah Husein’s operations, he had written to Hindal, 
earnestly entreating him to make a diversion in his 
favour, by marching down towards that prince, who 
would not dare to face him in the field; he added, that 
he was himself prevented from making such a move¬ 
ment, by the certainty that the fort, during his absence, 
would receive all manner of supplies, so that the whole 
labour of the siege would be thrown away. In conse¬ 
quence of this demand, Yadgdr despatched a trifling 
body of 150 horse, under Terdi Beg, to his assistance. 
But it was too late for such a force to be of any 
service. 

Yfidgdr Nrisir Mfrza had, before this, begun to play 
a double part. Shah Husein, who was no stranger to 
his ambitious views, seized upon the present crisis, 
when the affairs of IIumAyun were depressed, and those 
of Yiidgar in some degree prosperous, as holding out a 
favourable opportunity for withdrawing him from his 
allegiance to his sovereign. He had for some time en¬ 
gaged Yddg&r in a private correspondence, and now 
deputed Raba-kuli, his seal-bearer, to complete the 
ncgociation. Shah llusein offered to acknowledge 
Yiidgar as Emperor, to read the khutba in his name, to 
give him his daughter in marriage, with all his trea¬ 
sure, which was supposed to be very great, and, to 
complete the whole, the succession to the throne of 
Sind, as her dower. It was artfully represented to the 
Mfrza, that though Shah llusein, who was now aged, 
had no near relation left to soothe and comfort his de- 


• Akbernama, tt. H), SO.; Tab. Akb. f. 153.; Tar. Sind, f. 158. 
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IHM'tK Y, dining years, lie was not, however, disposed to resign 
til ] the reins of government while he lived: but that it 
was not necessary for Yadgar to wait the uncertain 
period of his death, before he ascended a throne: that, 
with the assistance of his father-in-law, he might easily 
conquer Gujrat, of which he should be put in imme¬ 
diate possession: while the whole territory ol latta 
would fall to him in the course of nature, on the de¬ 
mise of the Mirza, Yadgar's constancy was not proof 
against these magnificent offers, and he joyfully acceded 
to the conditions proposed to him. Hut as he was not 
yet ready openly to declare himself, and as it was of 
consequence to amuse the Emperor, he sent forward his 
camp equipage one march from Kohri, as if he were 
preparing instantly to set out to join him. 

Meanwhile, liumdyun, whose difficulties were daily 
increasing, despatched Abdal Ghafur, an officer of his 
household *, to hasten Yadgar Mtrza’s motions. But 
the Mirza, having learned from the envoy the disabled 
state of the Emperor's army, and believing that he had 
now nothing to dread from Ms resentment, ordered the 
tents hack to the city* It was at this crisis that, at the 
desire of the Arghun prince, he seized a ship that was 
on its way down the river, loaded with grain and pro¬ 
visions for the supply of the famished camp, and deli¬ 
vered it into the hands of Shah Ilusein, who put the 
crew to death* 

stub iiu Shah Husein, relieved from the fear of any trouble- 
some diversion, by his understanding with Yadgar 
ptwTitto- Mirza, was now enabled to bend his undivided force 
against the Emperor: and news soon reached the camp 
of Ilumdyun, that the Arghiin was on hia way up the 
river with a fleet of boats, in which was embarked a 
laige body of troops, for the purpose of cutting off the 
aftjfrh 17i Emperor’s retreat* This intelligence was speedily fob 
^ E « h J lowed by the astounding information, that the enemy 

* fie w as Mir-Mul* 
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bad seized by surprise the whole of the Emperor's fleet 
which lay close by the camp, and continued the scanty 
provision of stores still left for the supply of the army; 
and so suddenly had this been effected, that some 
females who were on board, had only time to make 
their escape, half naked, into the camp. The si eye was 
immediately raised, and the army retreated, or rather 
fled with precipitation, towards Bheher, leaving their 
whole tents, camp equipage, and baggage behind,* 

A short time before these events, an ambassador who 
had been sent by Shah Husem to the Emperor, having 
l>een plundered by some persona belonging to the camp, 
Humiynn now sent Monaim Beg, an officer of rank, to 
offer explanations, and at the same time to urge Shall 
Husem to cease from the pursuit, and to show some 
sympathy to his sovereign in distress. But the Argildu, 
who Tims highly irritated, refused to admit the envoy 
into his presence, asking what benefits the Emperor 
had ever conferred on him or his family, that he should 
now mind his distress. Meanwhile, the Emperor con¬ 
tinued his retreat, which was hurried and disorderly, 
every one thinking only of himself, or his own safety. 
Many fell behind, and were slaughtered by the pursuing 
enemy; others deserted, so that, by the time the Em¬ 
peror came opposite to 1 flicker, few of Ins followers 
remained with him. 

Here a new difficulty occurred* Humayun had sent 
on expresses before him, to desire Yfidgdr Nasir to have 
boats in readiness to transport his troops, when they 
arrived, across the river, to Kohri. But, on his arrival, 

* Akbemama, f. 50 .3 Tat. Sind, however, gEm?raIly rim? 3q Uih L'ml 
f. 1 Ga.; Jouhrr, f. f). Tilt Tabi- of April, from the melting of the 
l-iii-r Akbtri, f. 158. \ Tar. Nil. siunes m the in du nini n&, (Soe 
f+ 1 QOr, saya Lhi! the liege bated Humes.) Thu acl-u unit in tlu> test 
h.-vcH months I f Unr dates air cor- au ppDaes thut 11 n.-y fuse in February, 
reel, it could have lasted only four. so that the TabaiAt is probably cor* 
Thu Tar. Bed. f. 179 . makes the ttci, an which the nic^e was 
siege list eighty days. The waters, raised. in the cottne of April. 
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no boats were to be found. Y ad gar had sent privately 
to invite the Arghiina to come by night, and seine all 
the boats near Bheker, which they had done. To ob¬ 
viate the difficulty and danger of attempting a passage 
across to the left bank, with the imperfect and uncer¬ 
tain means that he could hastily command. Ilia chief 
officers advised Hum&yun at once to turn off for Kan¬ 
dahar; but he declared that nothing but dire necessity 
would induce him to approach his undutiful and un¬ 
friendly brothers, or take refuge in their territories. He 
despatched a party under Koushen Beg, with orders 
to drive in all cows and buffaloes from the villages 
for ten or twelve kos around, and of their skins to 
construct rafts and vessels for crossing the river. 
These orders were speedily obeyed ; and m addition to 
the conveyances which they afforded, a few boats, 
which had been sunk in the Indus, were pointed out by 
two neighbouring zemindars, and raised. These opera¬ 
tions detained Hum&yun on the right bank for several 
days. All this while, Shah Husem's fleet was known 
to be advancing upwards; but, fortunately for the 
fugitives, the course of the Indus below Bheker is ex¬ 
tremely tortuous, and, from the rapidity of the cur¬ 
rent, the progress of vessels ascending is proportionally 
slow. 

Before the rafts could be properly constructed, on 
the inflated skins of the cattle that had been slain, 
Shah Husciu Mirza had arrived within two kos of the 
Emperor's shattered party. Numbers of the first de¬ 
tachment that crossed over, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, who took most of their rafts. This added to 
the confusion and alarm. The Emperor's followers 
found difficulty ia crossing. Tcrdi Beg had taken pos¬ 
session of a boat that was lying at the ghat, or creek, 
on the river side, to convey his people over. One of 
the Emperor's Ishek-Aghas, or chamberlains, coming up, 
desired him to 41111 the boat, and clear it of his goods, 
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as it was required for the use of his Majesty's wives and 
children. Terdi Beg, offended at the insolence of his 
manner, called him a contemptible fellow.* “ Not more 
so than yourself,” retorted the chamberlain; on which 
the Beg raised his horsewhip, and struck him. The 
chamberlain instantly drew his sword, and aimed a 
stroke, which luckily fell on the pummel of the Beg’s 
saddle; when the bystanders interposed. What followed 
is illustrative of oriental manners. The Emperor, on 
being informed of this occurrence, was much concerned. 
But as Terdi Beg was a man of high rank and consider¬ 
ation, ho made the offending Agha be taken to that 
nobleman, his hands tied with a kerchief. Terdi Beg, 
on seeing this proof of the Emperor’s attention to his 
feelings, immediately untied the kerchief, seated the 
Agha, in the most respectful and courteous manner, 
beside him, presented him with a rich dress and a horse, 
and apologised for what had passed, t 

The Emperor gained the left bank of the Indus in 
safety, but his dangers were not yet over. Yadgar 
Ndsir, distressed and alarmed at his unwished-for re¬ 
turn, before he was ready for open revolt, in order to 
make a show of fidelity, pushed on against a party of 
Shah llusein’s men, who had landed on the bank of the 
river not far below, killed some, made others prisoners, 
and forced the rest to take refuge in their boats. He 
then returned in triumph to the Emperor, and laid the 
heads of the slain at his feet. Shah Husein now halted 
by the river, and quietly watched the progress of 
events. 

Though folgar treated the Emperor with every ex¬ 
ternal demonstration of respect, Hunuiyun, though he 
made no complaints to him of what was past, could not 
help perceiving the change that had taken place in his 

• Merdck. Jouher, c. f).; Tar. Sind, IF. 157— 
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book v. conduct. The Mirza still continued his secret corre- 
2 spondence with Shah Husein, who insisted that he 
should give up the two zeminddrs, who had pointed 
out the boats, in which the Emperor crossed. These 
men, getting some intimation ot‘ their danger, fled to 
Humiiyun’s camp. Yadgar requested him to deliver 
them up, under pretence that he had to settle accounts 
with them for the revenue of their lands, which lay in 
his district, and were in arrear. The Emperor sent 
* them with a guard, who had orders to bring them back, 
as soon as their accounts were arranged. But no sooner 
had they arrived, than Yadgar took them by force from 
the guards, and delivered them up to Shah Husein.* 
Soon after this outrage, he openly assumed a hostile 
countenance, and never afterwards returned to his 
allegiance. 

Hunuiyun, who by the late events was deprived of 
such stores as he had previously possessed, and who was 
in a country where famine raged, procured, with much 
difficulty, from Y'AdgAr Nasir a scajity supply of grain, 
which was soon consumed. In this exigency, com¬ 
pelled by want, he 9ent an application by Terdi Beg 
and some others of his chief officers, to Sultan Mahmud 
Bhekeri, the enemy whom he was besieging. Mahmud 
received the deputation with every honour, presented 
them with dresses, and gave each of them a sum of 
money, and a portion of grain. He then called a council, 
at which various opinions were given, but, in conclu¬ 
sion, he sent the Emperor three hundred loads of grain 
for the use of his household. 

DUorgani. But this small provision was soon expended. The 
Hni&jaa'a cam P followers and people of the bazar, seeing this uni- 
ftww.' versal distress, gradually went off, and such of Hu- 
m&yun’s troops as did not desert to Yadgar were com- 

• Tab. Akb. f. 154.; Tar. Ni«. the first inatanee. to hare been sent 
f. 190. The zemindar* appear, in into the castle of llhckrr. 
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pelled, from the increasing destitution, to separate, and 
scatter themselves in small parties over the country, 
in every direction, in search of food * in which disor¬ 
ganized state they were attacked, and numbers of them 
put to death by tbe inhabitants- Wherever they bad 
any opportunity of coming to action, they uniformly 
maintained their superiority - but with hunger and want 
it was impossible to contend; and the brave veterans 
whitened the plains of Rheker with their bones.* Some 
of them were fortunate enough to make good their way 
to the.surrounding countries, and even the highest of 
the Empeior's officers, such as Kdsim Husein Sultan 
1 zbckj went over to YadgAr, who spared neither pro¬ 
mises nor threats to induce Hurndyuo’s remaining fol¬ 
lowers to abandon their master. When he saw them 
reduced to the last extremity, he sent them an express 
and open invitation to desert, adding that, as for such 
as remained in the camp till morning, their “ blood 
must be on their own heads/’ 

Alter this,” says the narrative of the ewer-bearer, 
H news was brought that Fazacl Beg (who had deserted 
the day before), intended to seduce his brother Monaim 
Beg to leave the camp* The Emperor, hearing of this, 
said, 1 Let him come, and he shall meet with his deserts. 1 
Having, however, heard that Monaim Beg and Terdi 
Beg wished to escape, the Emperor sat up the whole 
night, watching, while these two attended him. When 
it was morning, his Majesty went to the hath, and 
desired them to wait his return. No sooner was lie 
gone than the two Begs ran to their horses- Roashen 
Beg, the wardrobe-keeperf, hastened to inform tbe 
Emperor that they were going away. He was sent 
to call them back, bnt they did not mind him; so that 
the Emperor was himself compelled to run and recall 
them. Seeing no remedy, they came back. Monaim 
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Beg was ordered into custody, and Terdi Beg found 
himself obliged to remain.” • 

It was impossible for Humdyun long to exist under 
such painful circumstances. He daily discovered new 
instances of Yadgdr’s hostility; but such were the 
difficulties of his situation, that his only chance of ac¬ 
complishing any thing depended on the junction of the 
Mirza’s forces with his own few and exhausted fol¬ 
lowers. The Mirza, however, who cherished very dif¬ 
ferent views, had no disposition to meet his wishes. 
He even, at one time, issued out of Rohri, of which he 
retained possession, intending to attack the imperial 
camp, and thus finish the contest at one blow. 
Huimiyun no sooner heard of his hostile approach tlian 
he drew up his remaining adherents, resolved to sell 
his life dear. In the meanwhile, however, lldshcm 
Beg, a trusty and faithful officer of the Mirza, over 
whom he had great influence, hearing of his intentions, 
galloped out of the town after him, seized the reins of 
his horse, reproaching him with his guilty and impo¬ 
litic proceedings, and succeeded in making him return 
back to Rohri.® 

Worn out with fatigue, disappointment, and uncer¬ 
tainty, and deprived even of hope, the mind of Humdyun 
began to sink under the pressure, and he spoke of 
making the pilgrimage of Mekka, and of adopting a life 
of piety and seclusion. From this purpose he was 
diverted by the persuasions and entreaties of the few 
servants who had followed him in all his changes of 
fortune, who still continued attached to him, and even 
now clung to the hope of gaining rank and riches 
through his means. With tears they entreated him to 
resign all such thoughts, and to make one more attempt 

• Jouhcr’a Mem. c. f). Sec al*o f Tabak. Akbcri, f. 154. 
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to bring back fortune to his banners, by marching into 
the territories of Maldeo, the Rai of Jiidpur or Mfirw&r. 

Maldeo was, at this tune, the most powerful of all 
the Rajput sovereigns. He was possessed of great 
w'calth and a very large army, and had udded to his 
hereditary dominions by extending his sway over 
several of the neighbouring states. He had repeatedly 
sent to invite Humayun into his country*, professing 
the most devoted attachment, and offering to support 
his cause with an army of twenty thousand Rdjputs. 
The Emperor’s followers flattered him with the belief 
that Maldeo w'ould be delighted at such an opportunity 
of meriting his Majesty’s gratitude, and that his affuirs 
might still take a favourable turn. Yielding to their 
entreaties, and indeed at a loss w'hat else to do, he 
finally determined to follow their advice. He made a 
last effort, however, to work upon Yadgar to join him, 
but found all his endeavours ineffectual. With a heavy 
heart, he, therefore, resolved to abandon Sind, and to 
try his fortune in the deserts of Rdjputdna.f 

* The Tarikh-e Sind state* that t For the later transaction* in 
at this very time, Humayun received Sind, *ee Akbcmaroa, f. 50. Ta- 
a letter of invitation from Maldeo bakut-c Akberi, ff. 153, 154.; Tar. 
himself, f. 161., and Xiz4m-ed-din Nisami, ff. 189—192.; Tar. Sind, 
affirm* that he promised to assist ff. 157—l6l.; Tar. Bedauni, f. 179* 
him in the conquest of Ilindustdn, 180. ; Kholaaet-ul Towarikh, f. 
Tar. Niz. f. 191., and Tar. Bed. g6l.; Jouhcr’s 8th and 9th chap- 
f. 180. ters. 
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utrail yus is thu deserts of marwah and in bind, a 

SECOND TIME* 


MARCH Or ttUJilvUN FROM MILKER TQ UCH- — ORBTROOTKD Bt KA I H - 

glltTl L1ML-MARCH TO IiErIWAL.—TO THE BHCAlfitl AND JUlU^R 

TERRITORY.— SLALPFO ATO HUUJItUH 8 END SPIES TO EACH OTHER'S 

^rntn^niBrite. —cntmcEETiT of malueo. — retreat of ml-- 

JiiYUX. -_A COVERING PARTY FORMED, AJTD SUCCESSFUL SKIRMISH 

(JF CAVALRY _ HOSTILE EKIiABSr FROM JEEELk£r II L'MA YUN A EC- 

RIYFS AT THAT TOWN--PROCEEDS TO T1IE GREATER DESERT,- 

EXTREME WANT OF WATER, — SECOND EMBASSY FROM JEBELMIJL 

-CONTINUED DISTRESS FOR WATER.—THEY REACH AMERKOT.— 

FRIENDLY CONDUCT OF THE HANA+— ANECDOTES Ot UUHIYCN.— 
STAY AT AM ERECT.— RECENT EVENTS IN SIND, AND FROCEKDINCR 

of shah hukein.-—-flight of y£dqAr hirza to kasdaiiail — 

RESOLUTION OF HUMXvCN TO INVADE Jl^N.-BIRTH OF AKRER. —* 

DESCRIPTION OF Jl'N.—.fiGALYTUN’B STAY THERE,-INCREASE OF 1U.H 

FORCE. — 1PPBOACH OF £11AII UUBKCX. — WBGCST AND DETECTION 

OF THE HINDU ALLIES OF nCM-(.YVN.-SHAH flUSEIN ATTACKS HD* 

UNSUCCESSFULLY'.— L5IFIAM KHAN JOHN HUM A YEN. — HL$ HISTORY, 
— RENEWED SCARCITY IN THE IMPERIAL CAMP.—DESTRDCTtGN OF 

THE FOILLOINO DETACHMENT. — HliAll IICSF-IN PROPOSES TERMS.- 

IIUHATUX AGREES TO QUIT BIND. 

When Humayun found that he could no longer re¬ 
main ill Sind with safety* he determined to accept the 
invitation that had repeatedly been sent him by Holdeo, 
and set out. with the intention of marching to Judpiir. 
Put as the direct road from Bheker to that place, through 
the desert, was too dangerous and difficult to be at- 
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tempted, he resolved to take the more circuitous but 
practicable road by Uch. With this purpose, leaving 
Rohri oil the 7th of May, he marched up the left bank 
of the Indus, and soon reached the village of Aru. This 
was on the route of the caravans, and grain and other 
articles passed through it, to and from Jeselmir and the 
neighbouring countries. No sooner did the merchants 
hear of Hunniytin’s approach, than, dreading the pillage 
that must follow the arrival of a famishing army, they 
loaded their camels, and pushed away into the desert, 
with such of their property as they were able to remove. 
But a sufficient quantity of grain and other provisions 
remained, and was seized, to enable the little camp to 
pass their time at Aru in what to them had become a 
great novelty and enjoyment, an abundance of the 
common necessaries of life.* Setting off again in the 


• Some anecdotes related by the 
Emperor's ewer-bearvr throw as much 
light on hit character as the more 
important events of his reign, and 
do not represent it unfavourably. 
** On one occasion/* says he, ** his 
Majesty’s water-bottle waa empty. 
He, therefore, asked his humble 
servant Jouher Afubchi, if he had 
any water in the ewer. His humble 
servant replied, * There is water/ 
The Emperor said, * Four it into 
my bottle.’ What water I bad, 
1 poured into the bottle, adding, 
' What a horrid country this is, 
where one cannot get even water, 
and as we are now travelling at 
night, should 1 be separated from 
your Majesty, I shall perish for 
want of something to drink.* I 
then poured a small quantity of llie 
water back iuto the ewer. The 
Emperor signified his approbation, 
saying, * That will be enough for 
you.’ 

** In the rooming, wc fortunately 
came to a small lake, and encamped. 
It so happened that 1 had gone to 


the other side of it, when a deer 
was routed from the jungle, and ran 
through the camp. Although many 
persous struck at It, it passed them 
and entered the lake. When his 
Majesty was told, he came out, with 
an intention of following the animal, 
and said, * I would be glad if it 
could he taken.’ He then happened 
to observe me, and said, * There 
is a man on the other side of the 
water: call out to him and say, the 
deer is gone hence, take it if you 
can.’ They did to. When the 
humble Jouher saw the deer coming, 
he quickly threw himself into the 
water, exclaitniug, * One leg for 
me.’ His Majesty said, * It is 
well/ the other three he claimed for 
himself. The deer wax swimming, 
and its strength failed. I seised 
and kept hold of it, till Sheikh Ata 
Beg was ordered to kill it. Fateh 
Ata (or Allah) came up, and cut ita 
throat, ax ordered. They carried it 
to the Emperor, who ordered one of 
the fore quarters to be given to me ; 
and I accordingly received it, as he 
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afternoon, they were exposed to considerable privations 
before they reached Mliow, where the Bheker territory 
ended. The same was the case after leaving that 
town, while they continued their route upwards, through 
a parched and barren tract, in which they had much to 
endure from want of every description, but especially 
from want of water. After a few days’ march, however, 
they arrived at Uch, where they halted *and spent about 
six weeks. 

The ruler of that country, Bakhshui I.anga, on whom 
the Emperor, on his former passage through his domi¬ 
nions, had bestowed the sounding title of Khan-Jehrin, 
or Lord of the World, when now called upon to wait on 
the Emperor, or to send provisions for the supply of the 
camp, little pleased with the return of his uninvited 
guests, not only refused to render any assistance, but 
offered every obstruction to the people sent out to 
purchase supplies, so that whatever was procured was 
taken by force. Such was the general distress that the 
Emperor’s followers went out into the jungle, to gather 
the berries of such trees and shrubs as were in bearing, 
to assist in sustaining life. What was the number of 
persons that remained with Humdyun at this time, wc 
are not informed.* 

But this state of suffering could not be supported for 
ever. Even the scanty supply of fruits and seeds from 
the forest failed, and it was necessary to move.f At 


directed. Other two of the quarter* 
were sent to the imperial kitchen, 
and the remaining one to the lady 
exalted as Mariam, Hamida BAnu 
Begum, who at that time was seven 
months gone with child of Akber." 
Juuher, c. 9. See Stewarts Jouher, 
pp. S5, 86., which I have altered to 
bring it closer to the original text. 

• Jouher, c. 9* Jouher particu¬ 
larizes the Banker, or sanger, and 
the her trees as chiefly supplying 
them with sustenance. The Utter 


ia a wild plum. With the former 
1 am unacquainted. 

f An incident, recorded by Jou- 
ber as occurring at this time, more 
resembles the cruel and tyrannical 
mockery of the princes of Europe 
in the middle ages, towards their 
Jewish subjects, than the usual ge¬ 
nerosity of Humayun. Those who 
had been sent out to bring in the 
stragglers, “ returned, and reported 
that a Moghul, to whom the Em¬ 
peror was in debt, had fallen down 
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this moment, a wandering derwish, who had just arrived 
from Jeselmir, mentioned his having recently passed 
the fort of Der&wal, which belonged to Maldeo, and 
where he had seen abundance of everything, llumayun 
immediately issued orders to march into the desert in 
that direction, and on arriving in the neighbourhood of 
the fort, was fortunate enough to meet with an ample 
supply both of grain and water. Here he halted for 
three days, and Sheikh Ali, one of his Amirs, who had 
much influence with him, proposed to take the fort by 
surprise; a treacherous and impolitic proposition, which 
llunniyun had the wisdom to reject, the more readily 
as it would have offended Maldeo. 

Leaving Der&wal about noon, after filling their water- 
bags, llumayun proceeded in the desert tract, in the 
direction of Ajinir and lJekanir, and travelled till noon 
next day; when, finding water, they halted for the 
night. On the day following, they again set out at 
midday, travelled all that day and the night after, and 
next day till three in the afternoon, without coming to 
water. About afternoon prayers, however, a pond of 
water was Hiscovered to their great joy, when llumayun 
alighted, returned grateful thanks to God Almighty for 


from thirst, ami was lying at the 
point of death, with hia son stand¬ 
ing by him. Ilia Majesty went up 
to him, and said, * If you give up 
my debt, I will give you a pitcher 
of water.’ The Moghul answered, 
4 Let me preserve my life. I give 
up the debt for a pitcher of water.’ 
Upon this the Emperor took Mo¬ 
naim Beg as one witness of the 
agreement, MoxcftVr Beg Turko¬ 
man as the second, and Roushen 
Koka as the third. After they had 
declared themselves witnesses, the 
Emperor gave him his fill of water ; 
and the Moghul drank, and went 
on to the camp." c. 10. The Mo¬ 
ghul was a subject of llumayun ; 


his distress and danger arose from 
the fidelity with which he remained 
attached to his fallen fortunes ; and 
the power which the Emperor em¬ 
ployed, as a prince, to the poor 
man's injury, was given to be exer¬ 
cised for his advantage. The cool 
mockery of taking three men to wit¬ 
ness, in conformity to the musul- 
man law, renders the incident only 
more disgusting. It required all 
the selfishness generated by early 
indulgence and servility, to recon¬ 
cile the most common mind to so 
mean an abuse of power. Yet ho¬ 
nest Jouher relates it with glee as a 
good story, and the Emperor him¬ 
self certainly thought it so. 
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his merciful protection, and halted, lie ordered the 
water-bags to be filled, and sent back on his own horses 
to afford relief to such as had fallen behind, and were 
perishing for thirst, and to bring them into the camp. 
Such as were still alive were supplied with water, and 
brought in. The dead they buried. 4 his station seems 
to have been near Wdsilpur, in the Bikanir territory.* 

By the 31st of July, llum&yun had advanced w ithin 
twelve kos of Bikanir. Here he was joined by some 
of the stragglers of his army, who had contrived to 
reach Bikanir, where they found the inhabitants very 
ill disposed towards them. As it was ot the utmost 
consequence to ascertain the sentiments ot Maldeo, Mir 
Samanderf, in wdiose judgment the Emperor reposed 
entire confidence, w’as despatched to Judpiir, to Maldeo s 
court. Meanwhile, the camp moved on to FiltidiJ, 
about thirty kos from Judpiir, where it halted, and 
w here the troops procured an abundant supply ot grain, 
and of every thing that could recruit them alter their 
toils and sufferings. 

The report made by Mir Samander on his return, was 
by no means favourable. He said that, whatever show 
and professions of attachment Maldeo might have made, 
it was plain that they were totally insincere. About this 
time, a few trifling presents ot fruit were sent to the 
camp by the Rajput prince. But new causes of sus¬ 
picion were discovered. The Emperor’s little party ap¬ 
proached the capital by short stages. A merchant had 
arrived in the camp, and, among other articles, ex¬ 
hibited for sale a large and valuable diamond. This 
excited inquiry. The man was found to be Sangai 
Nagdri, one of the Maldeo’s confidential officers. Hu- 
mayun, w'ho had no doubts of the real character of the 

• Akbrrnama. f. 50. Tab. Akh. M »r Saunander the enroy. Nizam-ed- 
f. 154.; Tar. Nix. f. 191.; Jouher,, din Ahmed say* it was Atka Khan ; 
c. 10. the Tarflche Bedauni, Anka Khan. 

| Abulfazl and Jouher both make X Pehludi. 
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seller, made him be told that such a diamond was fit 
only for a prince, and was to be gained by the sword, 
not purchased with money. 

Hum&yun, more dubious than ever of the disposition 
ofMaldeo, now deputed Shems-ed-dm Muhammed Atkeh, 
to his court. But as there was a certainty that, in the 
present state of affairs, all his acts would be narrowly 
watched, he, at the same time, despatched secretly into 
the city one Rai-mal Soni, a goldsmith, and a man of 
observation. He wa9 desired to mingle with the Raj¬ 
puts, and to use every endeavour to gain a farther in¬ 
sight into the Riii’s intentions. He was directed to 
send back his remarks in writing if he found it safe to 
do so. But, if it appeared to be dangerous to commit 
them to writing, he was to communicate the result by 
a sign. If he thought Maldeo faithful, the messenger 
whom he sent back was to deliver his message, by taking 
hold of all the fingers of one hand with the other; if 
treacherous, the messenger was to grasp the little 
finger only. 

As it happened, these precautions were not unneces¬ 
sary. The imperial camp had moved slowly two or 
three marches onward from Filudi towards Jddpiir, 
Maldeo’s capital, and the Rai had announced that a 
body of troops had left that city to meet the Emperor, 
and do him honour. Humayun was encamped on the 
banks of the Juki tank, when Rai-mal Soni’s messenger 
arrived. Being questioned what message he brought, 
he held up and grasped the little finger only. From 
this it was concluded that Maldeo was acting perfidi¬ 
ously ; and the report of spies led to the conclusion, that 
the real object of the troops sent to meet them, was 
very di fie rent from the professed one. This view of 
matters was confirmed by a letter which reached the 
camp from one of the Emperor’s librarians, who, during 
the dispersion that hud taken place when the Emperor 
was driven from Hindustan, had sought refuge with 
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ium>k. v. thc-Rfii, and now wrote, advising the Emperor to hasten 
777 , without delay out of his territory. Atkeh, the Em- 
peror’s envoy to Maldeo, had been carefully watched, so 
as to prevent his communicating any information to his 
master, and was, in reality, in a sort of free custody. 
Suspecting something wrong, however, and displeased 
with what he saw, he secretly left the city without 
taking leave, reached the camp, and confirmed the Em¬ 
peror in the belief of his danger. Ihcre was now no 
time for hesitation.* The Emperor, believing that 
Rctmu of Maldeo was bent upon his destruction, commanded a re- 
iiumijun. tr0 g nu i e movement, and resolved instantly to proceed 
to Amerkot, by the route of Jeselmfr. 

“ The real intentions of Maldeo,” says Abulfazl, “ re¬ 
main a matter of uncertainty. Some contend that he 
was, at first, really well inclined towards the Emperor; 
while others are as decided that his professions of service, 
and his humble letters were, from the first, wholly de¬ 
ceitful and false.” But the observations of Nizamed- 
d»n Ahmed, perhaps the best historian of the period, 
seem to afford the real explanation of his conduct. 
When Humayun was expelled from Hindustan, and, 
Shir Shah extended his conquests on every side, the 
Afghiin and Rfijput princes were brought into a state 
of collision. Maldeo, anxious to gain support against 
his powerful rival, invited Humayun to his aid, as the 
most formidable enemy whom he could oppose to Shir 
Shah. But when the Raj put prince saw the Emperor 
arrive in his dominions with only a small number of 
followers, and they in the most destitute and miserable 
condition, and quite unfit to render him any succour; 
at the same time that Slur Shah, a body of whose troops 
were in the Nagdr district, and threatened his frontier, 
had sent him ambassadors requiring him to seize and 

• AVberoatn#, f. 51.; Tabak. Ak- Fcrishla, toI. il. p. 92.; Kholaacl- 
brri, f. 154.; Tar. Nix. f. 191.; ul Towirflch, f. 2fil. 

Jouher, c. 10.; Tar. Bed. f. 180.; . 
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deliver up Hum 4 yun; urged by the promises and threats 
of the Afghan, and looking upon the affairs of the Em¬ 
peror as totally ruined, he departed from his original 
intentions, and altering his conduct, resolved to give 
him up to his mortal foe. # 

When the camp was once more in motion to return 
hack, the Emperor sent out Roushen Beg and Shems- 
ed-din Mohammed Atkeh, to seize and bring in some of 
the inhabitants of the country, to act as guides. They 
accordingly brought in two men f with their camels; 
the camels his Majesty ordered to be picketed with his 
own cattle, and the men to be placed in custody, and 
their swords taken from them. He made a Kftzi, who 
was with him in camp, and knew* their language, ex¬ 
plain to them, that no harm was meant them, and that 
they would be well rewarded for acting as guides to the 
camp. The men remonstrated, and said that they were 
poor villagers, and totally ignorant of the road to 
Amerkot. They were, however, detained, and, as is usual 
enough in such cases, treated as being spies, or as men 
who stubbornly and perversely concealed what they 
knew; and they were threatened to be put to death. 
Driven to despair, the men contrived to free themselves 
from custody, snatched a dagger and a knife from two 
of the bystanders, and before any one was aware of 
danger, attacked and killed Tersiin Beg, who had charge 
of them, and then rushing to where their own cattle 
were tied up, stabbed them, as well as the other animals 
picketed along with them, among which were a riding 
horse and mule of the Emperor’s; and so desperately did 
these wretched men use their weapons, that they killed or 
mortally wounded a number of men, women, and horses J, 


• Tar. NizAmi, f. 191 . 
t The Tahaknt says that these 
men were spies seized in the camp, 
and that one of them was dirreted 
to be put to death to intimidate the 


other, f. 155. The Tar. Bed. f. 180., 
also calls them spies. 

£ They are said to hare killed 
seventeen living beings, men, women, 
and cattle. 
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before the imperial attendants, who at length surounded 
them, could put them to death. 

This incident spread so much confusion and alarm 
over the camp, that several of the Emperor’s immediate 
servants spoke of retiring; several did secretly desert, 
and he had some trouble in keeping the great body of 
his followers from dispersing. The little camp was, 
however, at last put in motion. As most of the Em¬ 
perors cattle had been slain *, and among the rest his 
riding horse, by these unfortunate men, his grooms 
went, and demanded several horses and camels of Terdi 
Beg, who gave a surly refusal. The Emperor, there¬ 
fore, mounting on a camel, began his march. As soon 
as Nadim Koka, who was on foot, leading a horse on 
which his mother was riding, observed the Emperor’s 
distress, he made his mother dismount, presented her 
horse to the Emperor, and seated her on the Emperor’s 
camel. 

As the road they now took was over a loose moving 
sand, where no water was to be found, they endured 
much distress; and, to add to their sufferings, reports 
were constantly brought in, that Maldeo was in pursuit, 
and his troops close at hand. Humiyun, the better to 
cover his retreat, ordered Ishan Taimur Sultan, Terdi 
Beg, and Monaim Khan to take a party, and bring up 
the rear slowly and deliberately; but if the enemy 
came near, then to attack them without hesitation. In 
this manner the whole moved on, and having passed 
Feliidi, reached Setelmir, in the Jeselmir territory. 
But during the darkness of the night, the covering 
party lost the road, and separated from the main body; 
and when morning broke, a suspicious body of men 
was descried at a distance, following in the truck f of 
the retiring camp. 

• Jouher uyi, he luul only two comiated of three bodies of five hun- 
horws and a mule left dred men each. He ia the only 

t Tab. Akh. f. 155.; Tar. lied. writer who guesae* at numbers. 

181.; according to Jotibrr they 
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When it was ascertained that they were cnemioa^such 
measures were adopted for warding off the danger as 
circumstances a]lowed, The horses that were loaded, 
hud their burdens transferred to camels ; the ladies were 
dismounted, and their horses given to such soldiers us 
were marching on foot; so that a small troop ot' cavalry 
was hastily formed- It consisted of Sheikh All Beg, 
I lerwish Koka and Ahmed, the father of the historian 
Xitfdni cd-dirij with twenty-two others, who, riding 
back, were fortunate enough to encounter the enemy 
aa they were issuing through a narrow valley or defile. 
Sheikh Alt, at the first shot, struck the leader of the 
enemy, who dropped lifeless on the ground ; and most 
of the arrows discharged by bis little troop happening 
to take effect., and to wound some of their chief men, 
the enemy hastily turned, and rode off ; but were pur¬ 
sued, many of them slain, and several camels taken very 
opportunely for the wanderers. Sheikh Ali now de¬ 
sired Behbud Ohobdir (a mace-bearer) to return, and 
inform the Emperor of their success. Behbud, having 
cut off the heads of two of the enemy who had fallen, 
tied them to his saddle-girths, and, riding back, threw 
them down exult) ugly before the Emperor, who re¬ 
ceived them as a fortunate omen, prostrated himself hi 
thanksgiving and praise, and despatched Inin to recal 
the party. Sheikh Ali was desired still to bring up the 
rear, and, in a short time, the weary wanderers reached 
a well iu which there was some water, and halted** 

At the same time the party, that had lost their way 
during the night, made their appearance, and joined 
them, bringing in a number of cows and buffaloes, 
which they had prized in the Jeselmir country. This, 
with the other favourable events of the day, renewed 
the drooping spirits of the fugitives, and they passed 
the night more comfortably than usual. 
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At this station two messengers, sent by the Raja of 
Jesekmr, met them. They complained, that the Em¬ 
peror had come into his country, with an armed force 
uninvited, and that, though no cows were allowed to be 
killed within his dominions, the Emperor’s people were 
seizing and slaughtering these sacred animals, an act 
most abhorren^from the religion and feelings of Hindus. 
They added that this could not be pennitted, and that 
his subjects would obstruct the passage of the imperial 
camp, wherever it moved. A consultation was held, 
when it was resolved to detain the envoys without re¬ 
turning an answer, and, having taken a supply of water, 
to march forward on their dreary journey. 

They reached the neighbourhood of Jeselmir on the 
13 th of August. The Raja, Riii Lankem, who was 
little pleased with their visit, had placed a body of men 
to keep them off from the tank, which lay without the 
walls of the town. Many of Humayun’s followers had 
already dropped down, worn out and exhausted by 
thirst and fatigue, in passing over the sandy desert. 
But, as the rest came up, they attacked the enemy, and 
after a contest of some hours, drove them away, but 
not without considerable loss on their own part. The 
natives retreated into the fort. 

Advancing about five kos, they came upon a village, 
where they found abundance of grain and water, but 
no inhabitants. 

After this, they entered a country where the oases 
were fewer, and the desert more dry and desolate than 
any they had yet passed. To add to their distress, the 
Riii had ordered his son, Maldeo •, to precede their 
march, and fill up the wells with sand, which he had 
done. They seem now to have gone on for three days 
before they met with water. At the end of their first 

• The name of the Raji of Jfid- stance that seems to have produced 
pur, ai well ax of the son of the Rui confusion in the narrative of some 
of Jrsflinir, was Malilco, a circum- historians of these transactions. 
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march, about noon, they readied some wells. But no 
water came up in any of the buckets that were let 
down. It was found, to their dismay, that they had 
been filled up. Compelled by necessity, they again 
moved forward. Towards evening prayers, they found 
a well, and orders were issued that they should halt 
and rest, whether water was found in it, or not. The 
camels were ranged around the little camp, as a de¬ 
fence, and, to guard against surprise, some men were 
appointed to make the rounds all night, on the outside 
of the enclosure. Ilumayun himself joined them in their 
watch, till Sheikh Ali besought him to take repose, and 
supplied his place. He was prevailed upon to consent 
to the exchange, and having lain down, went to sleep. 
On waking in the morning he found his sword half 
drawn from the scabbard, but was uuable to discover 
by whom it had been done. • 

That day they, once more, proceeded on their toil¬ 
some journey, and, on the fourth day, at last reached 
four wells, one of which, however, was found to contain 
no water. The remaining three were given in charge 
to the chief Amirs. As the buckets had been removed, 
and none were to be found, an iron kettle was let down 
to supply the want. In this desert region, water is 
found only at a very great depth f, often six hundred 
feet from the surface. The rope which is fastened to 
the water-bag or bucket, is drawn by a camel, or by 
bullocks, which arc of course at a great distance from 
the well, before the bucket comes to the top. In this 
instance, the distance was too great for the voice to be 
heard, so that it was necessary to strike a small drum, 
to give the camel driver notice to halt and ease the 
rope, when the kettle came within reach. As soon as 
the first bucket was seen at the top of the well, there 
was a rush to seize it, and four or five persons, mad 
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with thirst, threw themselves at the same time upon it. 
so that the rope broke, and the vessel fell down into the 
well. On seeing this, the perishing expectants raised a 
about of despair, atid some in their agony plunged in 
after it. When the water at length began to he brought 
up, the crowds around strove and fought for it, and 
t he re was not found enough to supply them all. One 
well had been reserved for the imperial household, but 
the artisans of the court, who could not be supplied, 
went in a body and complained to Hum ay an, that 
Tcrdi Beg was supplying his horses and camels with 
water from his well, while they were dying of thirst.* 
The Emperor, riding up to the Beg, addressed him in 
Ttirki, his native tongue, and reqnested that he would 
allow Ids servants to draw water for themselves for one 
hour, to which the Beg agreed. The distress was, how¬ 
ever, unspeakable; many fell down and died, before they 
could get a drop to quench their burning thirst. 

At this time a son of the Rat made Ids appearance, 
bearing a white flag. When admitted to an audience, 
he complained that Humdyun had entered his father’s 
dominions in a hostile manner, but assured him that, 
had his coming been known, the Rai would have re¬ 
ceived him with every mark of hospitality. He com¬ 
plained of the excesses of the Emperor's followers, and 
oi the confinement of the two messengers. He added 
that, if the Emperor would halt a short time where he 
was, a sufficient number of bullocks and buckets should 
be sent, to enable him to draw up the water. By the 
advice of Terdi Beg, the two envoys were released. 

Having ascertained that, at the next stage, there was 
only one well, the Emperor divided his little camp into 
three divisions, which he ordered to move forward on 
three successive days, so as to have the benefit of the 
water in turns. The first division was led by the Em- 


* Tur. Ni*. f. I <)S.; Forubia, vul* ii* ji< y5. ; Jc*Uict t c. JO, 
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peror, attended by Terdi Beg and Mi An Taiinur Sultan \ 
the next by Mon aim Beg; the third by Sheikh AIL 
T et, in spite of this precaution, the scarcity of water 
was severely felt, and numbers perished of thirst. We 
are told that, at this time, a part of the royal army, 
probably one of the three divisions, about mid-day, 
reached a pool of water, when the horses and camels, 
which for some days had had little or no water, could 
not be restrained from rushing into it, to appease their 
thirst, and drank to such excess, that many of them 
died. 

The Emperor had now arrived within ten kos of 
Amerkot *, but the nature of his reception there was 
probably still uncertain. Meanwhile, protracted misery 
had levelled all distinctions of rank, and, in some 
minds, had destroyed even the feelings of common 
courtesy. The horse of Roushcn Beg having broken 
down on the march, he want and asked the Begum for 
die horse which he had given her. When notice of this 
was carried to HumAyun, he alighted, sent bis own 
horse to his wife, and after marching for some distance 
on foot, mounted a camel belonging to the ewer-de¬ 
partment. After he had ridden in tins way a couple of 
miles, Khalid Beg, the son of Khwdjn Khalifa, hearing 
what had occurred, rode up and presented his horse to 
HumAyun, who continued on his course, and the same 
day entered Amerkot, accompanied by only seven horse¬ 
men. Most of liis followers dropped in, singly or by 
twos and threes, in the course of the day. 

The Karia f, from various circumstances, was well 
disposed towards HumAyun. As soon as the Emperor 
arrived, he sent his brother to wait upon him, to apo¬ 
logise tor his not himself appearing that day, it not 
being a lucky one, but promising to attend him on 

* The TatwiEciii calls Amerkot a tilled Hum, by t he tv filers wh« 
liLiiulroel koi fram Tiitta* apeak of hi in. 
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the day following.* Next day the Rdna accordingly 
visited the Emperor, and explained to him his situation. 
He said that his principality was small and barren, but 
that he had two thousand horsemen of his own tribe of 
Sodhas, and that to them five thousand Samicha horse 
of his allies could be added, all ready to follow his Ma¬ 
jesty, and devoted, heart and hand, to his sendee; and 
that, assisted by these, the Emperor might conquer 
both Tatta and Bheker. The Emperor thanked the 
Rana for his ready zeal, and gave him to understand 
that, though unfortunately he did not himself at that 
moment possess the means of fitting out and paying his 
allies, he did not despair of speedily falling upon a 
method of acquiring them. 

The minute details of the Emperor’s conduct at this 
period have much in them that is curious and interest¬ 
ing, ns exhibiting his sanguine and thoughtless temper. 
When the liana retired, as Humdyun possessed no 
change of apparel, he was compelled to undress that he 
might give his clothes to be washed, and, in the mean¬ 
while, sat down in his bathing-gown. A bird happened 
to fly into his tent. Struck with its appearance, he 
caused the door to be shut, and the bird was taken. He 
called for a pair of scissors, and having cut its wing, 
made a painter take its likenesss, after which he let it 
off into the desert. 

The historians of his reign tell us, that at this time, 
he borrowed a sum of money from Terdi Beg and some 
others of his followers. The mode in which this loan 
was effected, is not mentioned by these historians, but 
is described in all its particulars by his ewer-bearer with 
graphic simplicity, and is highly characteristic of the 
shifts to which Humdyun, in his difficulties, thought 
himself entitled to resort.® When he had told the 

* Abulfaxl launches into an ex- him to retort to forte. Xizam-ed- 
clatnation against Terdi Beg and din Ahmed, with more moderation, 
the Amin, whose avarice compelled inertly saya that Humayun levied a 
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Riiua that he had no money to pay mercenaries, though 
he believed that his Amirs had, one of his servants, 
Shah Muhamraed Khorasani, had hinted to him, that 
he knew perfectly well where the Amirs hid their 
valuables. To facilitate the search which he proposed 
making, Humiiyun called a meeting of all his Amirs in 
his tent. When they were convened, he found some 
pretence for keeping them waiting, and in the mean¬ 
while privately despatched his servants along with Shah 
Muhainmed, directing them to repair to the tents of 
the Amirs, to search for, and bring to him, all the 
money, and valuables, with every kind of plate or ves¬ 
sels that were found there, the cooking kettles and 
dishes only excepted. They accordingly went, and 
broke open the portmanteaus and boxes of the Amirs, 
tore up the harness and stuffing of the travelling fur¬ 
niture of their camels, took out all the money, jewels, 
and costly clothes found in them, and brought them to 
his Majesty. Of the money and valuables so found, he 
restored one half to the owners, the other half he gave 
to his own servants and others. Of the clothes, two- 
thirds were restored to the owners, the remaining third 
being retained for the use of the imperial household. 
In this rather unprincely way, so disparaging to his 
nobles, he was enabled to make presents of richly orna¬ 
mented daggers, and of some money, to the Rdna and 
his sons.* 


chap, l 

StCT. II. 


benevolence (masaadet) from them. 
Terdi Beg seems to have been a 
hardy old soldier, not much pleased 
with the mode in which he saw af¬ 
fairs managed, and probably not 
very conciliating in his manners. 
From the constant demands made 
upon him when distress occurred, 
and the collisions thereby occa¬ 
sioned, it may be inferred that, by 
foresight and attention, he kept his 
own immediate followers and their 
cattle in tolerable order, and was 


little satisfied with the unceremo¬ 
nious requisitions made upon him, 
in trying circumstances, to correct, 
at his risk and at his expense, the 
negligence and oversights of such 
as had not been equally provident. 
Such a man could hardly be in fa¬ 
vour with the retainers of a thought¬ 
less court. 

• For the transactions in the de¬ 
sert, sec Akbemama, IT. 50, 51.; 
Tabakat-c Akberi, ff. 1(4,165.; Tar. 
Nix. f. 190—2 ; Jouher, e. 10, 
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Humtiyan remained about seven weeks at Ainerkot, 
to recruit and refresh himself and his exhausted fol¬ 
lowers. During this time, he received every assistance 
from the Esina that his limited means allowed, ami got 
some information of the transactions that hud taken 
place in Sind, after his departure from Rohr*. 

M r e have seen that Shah llusein Mirzo, after forcing 
the Emperor to raise the siege of Sehwan, had faded in 
his attempt to intercept him in his retreat* As long as 
he had any apprehensions of Huro£yun t he continued 
to court Yddgar N&sir Mirzu, and to buoy up his mind 
with the hopes of succeeding him in Sind, as his son in¬ 
law, and even of placing him on the throne of Gujrut 
and of Delhi itself. Y&dg&r, lured by these promises, 
had treacherously renounced his allegiance to Hum&yun, 
and, about the middle or cud of April, had crossed over 
to Saker oil the right hank of the river, and sent some 
of the cannon and guns belonging to his division into 
the fort of Rhcker* Hura&yim hud been compelled to 
leave Khori on the Tth of May, and, on the 10th, Shah 
llusein, having ascertained that he was really on his 
way to Ucli, repaired to Bbeker in person. The keen 
and sagacious, but stern and cruel, Argluin examined 
every department, and the condition of every thing, 
with Ins own eyes* Tie sharply reprehended the gover¬ 
nor, Sultan Mahmud ilhckcri, for the waste committed 
on the corn in the granaries, and especially for having 
employed it, to food his own enemy* Determined to 
make an example, though unwilling to punish that 
nobleman personally, he impaled the probably innocent 
storekeeper before MuhmikBs gate* Malek and U mer, 
the two chiefs who had assisted Humiyun to cross the 
river, by discovering to him where some boats were 
sunk, and whom Yudgdr had basely seized mid de¬ 
livered up, he commanded to be flayed alive before the 

ii.: t v tkii -e simi, a: nil—&; Utxiiuh \ t et* i m , i s i , ■ k how-ai 
FcriihU, voJ. ii. p. |92—95* i Tar. Towiriki, f. 
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gates of Baker, After Htimaymfa departure, the cainp 
followers, and men of every class, who liad been unable 
to accompany the Emperor in his flight, scattered in 
consternation and despair over the surrounding country. 
Yddgdr, whose importance was destroyed by the de* 
part u re of the Emperor, shared the fate of traitors who 
cease to be necessary ; he saw every promise made to 
him broken; and hardly two months had elapsed after 
Humdy u.n’s departure, before he was glad to flee from 
Sind *, and to take the road to Kaodahdr. He arrived 
near that city when Kdinrau was besieging llindal, and 
had reduced it to extremity* Yadgar accompanied 
Karardn to Kiibul, whence that prince despa to lied am¬ 
bassadors to Shah Jlusein, to request that he would 
send back bis sister Shehr-B&nu Begum, Yudgdr's wife, 
with her son Mirza Stinjer. The Argbun instantly 
complied, and sent them forward by the barren wastes 
and wild passes between Sind and Kandahar, with every 
outward mark of honour; accompanied by a number of 
the stragglers and others who had separated from the 
Emperor in Sind, and still survived in that territory. 
But, says Abulfazl, be committed an error, intentional 
or not, in sending them through that desert tract, which 
is destitute both of water and forage, unprovided with 
sufficient supplies, so that numbers perished ■ and those 
who reached the town of Shal, in addition to all their 
other sufferings, were seized with malignant fever, by 
which, among others, the princess was carried off, so 
that, of two or three thousand persons who were in the 
caravan, very few survived to reach Kandahar Shah 
Husein, having remained near Rohvi till the middle of 
Julj', and put every thing in order, went down to 
Sehwduf, where he staid, a week, to see that the 

* Jaulier uyi, fee was net at- babEy as if ht lint been a common 
lowed to leave Sind till he had paid traveller or merchant; Tar. Sind, 
a dull) rule hi for every man, seven f. t63 + ; Jouhef* e. 13. 
for every camel, and five for every t Akberiulma, f+ 56 . 
borae dial accompanied him ; pro- 
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eook v. breaches and damage done to the walls were properly 
*. n, (iTa- ^paired, and then went on to Sen. 

W Idle Ilumnyun remained at Amerkot, he held con* 
sultations as to the course which it was most expedient 
for him to follow. It would appear that the Baja, RAna 
Pars Ad, had not been long in possession of his prin¬ 
cipality, and looked to the Emperor for assistance in 
maintaining himself against JAni Reg, the chief who 
un to in- had been dispossessed, as well as for taking revenge on 
tUf-jun. Shah H use in, who had put Ids father to death. The 
BAnft strongly recommended an invasion of Lower Sind, 
and, as the first step towards that attempt, an inroad 
into Jtin, the inhabitants of which, being ill-affected to 
the Arghuns, would certainly join the invaders. The 
small and barren district of Amerkot was not a fit place 
for the lengthened residence of a prince like Iluniayun. 
It was accordingly resolved to inarch towards Jun with 
their united forces. And the Raja, having been pre¬ 
vailed upon to withdraw his people from the castle of 
?*>M- Amerkot, the Emperor, on the Uth of October, placed 
in it Hanaida BAnu Regum and the rest of his family, 
with such attendants as lie could spare, under the 
charge of Khwaja Moazem, Hamidn’s brother, and him- 
fkf'Vs' ^ sct out on expedition. Four’ days after, on 
lUrth of Sunday the 15th of October, in this solitary castle, sur- 
Aktcr. rounded on every side by sandy deserts, Hamfda BAnu 
Regum gave birth to a prince, who was afterwards to 
be the Emperor Akber, the ornament of Ins line and 
family.* 

The Emperor learned the joyful tidings from Terdi 
Reg Khan, at the first stage, about twelve kos from 
Amerkot, where he was still encamped. 11 As soon, 11 
says one who attended him, “ as the Emperor had 
finished his thanksgivings to God, the Amirs were in¬ 
troduced, and offered their congratulations. He then 


Akbernftifia, f. 51. 
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called Jouher, and asked, what he hud committed to Ids 
charge. Jon her answered, two hundred Shahruld.es, a 
silver wristlet, and a musk-hag; adding that the two 
former had been restored to their owners. Ills Majesty 
inquired the reason of this, as they had been given to 
hi in to keep. Jouher said, that, in doing so, lie had 
obeyed bis Majesty’s orders. On this, the Emperor 
ordered the musk-bag to be brought, which was done. 
Having broken it on a china plate, he called his nobles, 
and divided it among them, as the royal present in 
honour of his son's birth. They offered their congratu¬ 
lations, with prayers and good wishes for his prosperity, 
mid that of the imperial Infant. At that station they 
continued the rest of the day, and had such rejoicings 
ns circumstances allowed. This event diffused its fra¬ 
grance over the whole habitable world*” * So unpro¬ 
mising were the circumstances that attended the birth 
of one, who was to become the most magnificent Sovereign 
of hb age. 

The same day, after evening prayers, the Emperor 
decamped, attended by his own faithful Chagliatats, and 
a number of the Amerkot liana’s men, and in five 
marches arrived near Jiin. 

The district of Jun lies to the north-west of the Kan, 
on the western limit of Chachkdn, near the eastern 
branch of the Indus, which, after traversing the desert, 
forms the western boundary of Kach. The territory of 
Jun is intersected by numerous smaller branches of the 
river, that divide it into many islands and districts, 
which, at that time, were highly cultivated. It abounded 
with all the necessaries of life, and for the beauty of 
its gardens, and the excellence of its fruits and vege¬ 
table productions, excelled every other part of Sind. 
The nature of the ground, broken and defended by ao 
many streams and artificial canals, joined to the bravery 
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sook v. ©f the inhabitants, seems long to have secured to its 
^ a. ue population the same blessings of independence that were 
enjoyed by their neighbours, the inhabitants of the 
wilder and more barren portion of Clmehkiin. 

° { ^ hen HmuAyun arrived in this quarter, he found 

Jani Beg, the former" possessor of Amcrkot, and a noted 
marauder, lying in the neighbourhood of the chief town 
of Jdri, with a formidable body of horse. He sent for¬ 
ward Sheikh Ali Beg with a hundred of his old ad* 
herent% and a party of five hundred of the Rina's Sodha 
home, and himselt tallowed with Ills remaining troops. 
Sheikh All, naturally bold, and trusting to be supported, 
charged the enemy as soon as he came near them, and 
entirely broke and dispersed them, before the arrival of 
the Emperor, who ordered all the prisoners to be put 
JtJtisT' 1 to death. From the field of battle Humaytm moved on 
to the town of Jun*, where he pitched his tent in a 
large garden, beside which the zemindars or chiefs, who 
had joined him, encamped. He dug a deep trench 
round the whole, so as to form a respectable fortified 
camp. In this position he remained for nearly nine 
mouths, during which time he invited all the neighbour¬ 
ing Rajas, or chiefs, to join him ; and, in consequence of 
this invitation, the Buis from the country of the Sod lias, 
the Samfcbaa from Kadi, and the tribesmen of the Jam, 
who formerly were rulers of Bhcker, waited upon him; 
so that his army at one time consisted of no less than 


• When Jun was takun, lwo 
rather noted persons foil into hi* 
hands. M Poring the period that the 
Emperor besieged Sehwfin, there 
a luu-jjuetevr In the fort r who 
never missed his aim. If, M. yjil, 
J 1 hope I shalt one day get hold of 
that fellow.* He sometimes also used 
U> i*y, ‘ I wkh 1 could catch the 
nKUl who drew the sword from un¬ 
der me, half way out of the scab- 
hJFil.* h happened that both of 
tbew men were in Jun, wl^n we 


took it i and having met in a buzeh- 
flhop, Were boasting of their feat* of 
bravery. Their conversation being 
overheard, they were lei fed, and 
brought before the Emjteror, wjjoy 
After inquiry, ordered tin? nuuque- 
tcer to be put m death, but forgave 
the thief, and made him a kiultemc 
presen L‘'* Stewart's Jouber, p„ 40., 
a little altered. Many will differ 
from the Emperor in his Idea* of 
distributive justice. 
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fifteen or sixteen thousand horse. And here, about the 
beginning of December, he was joined by the infant 
Akber, and the whole party from Amerkot* 

As soon as Shah Huseln heard of this new approach 
of Hutnaytin to his dominions in otic quarter, hardly 
six months after he had left them in another, he 
hastened to meet the coming danger; and soon ap- 
j>eared with a formidable anny on the branch of the 
Indus that was nearest to dun, and pitched his camp on 
the opposite bank, four kos from that place. 

While the two armies lay in tins situation, skirmishes 
daily occurred, Iit the contest was an unequal one. 
Mirsa Shah Jlusein had all the resources of his king¬ 
dom behind him; while, to lluinayun, the loss of any 
one of his old adherents, in whom his real strength 
consisted, was irreparable, 

I lie Mfrza added artifice to force. He made an at¬ 
tempt to detach from the Emperor's interest such allies 
as had joined him. To the Rina of Amerkot lie prb 
vatcly sent a complimentary and flattering message, 
with a dress of honour, a rich dagger, and other pre¬ 
sents, inviting him to abandon the Emperor's interest, 
these the liana carried to HutuAyun, who directed his 
ally, in proof of his contempt of the donor, to employ 
them in dressing up a dog, by Musulmans held to be 
an unclean animal, which he did, Shah Husein felt 
deeply hurt by the insult. 

Rut the cause of Shah Husein was soon more effec¬ 
tually served by the habitual and uncontrollable arro¬ 
gance of Musulmans towards Hindus of every rank. 
One of them, Khwiija Ghazi, insulted the Hina of 
Amerkot, who, meeting with no redress, left the camp 
in disgust with all his followers, declaring that to at¬ 
tempt to please Moghulsf was only labour lost. This 

* Akbatfrimi, Tax. Sind, f Here *re see that the term Ifo- 

£. l5k; Jciuhtr, c. 12. The Km- ghiil was already uted to denote nil 
press, h p.irtv teft Amerkot, SliiiMn tionhcm men, 
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defection was instantly followed by that of all the na¬ 
tive chiefs, whom the Emperor in vain attempted to 
soothe; and Humayun was once more reduced to his 
own few, though brave, adherents, some of whom, and 
among the rest Monaim Khan, (who at a future time 
was destined to be prime minister of the empire) in 
despair deserted from his camp, and joined the Mirzu. 

The news of the desertion of the Emperor’s allies 
encouraged the M irza to make an attempt to surprise, 
or to force his position: but Hutn&yun, having received 
intimation of the design, had taken such effectual pre¬ 
cautions, and so completely defended the camp by new 
trenches, that the attempt was defeated, though not 
without serious loss on the Emperors side* 

It was at tins season of growing distress, that the 
celebrated Biram Khan arrived, very unexpectedly, in 
the imperial camp. After the disastrous battle of Ka¬ 
li a uj, which had finally ruined the fortunes of Hu- 
mayun in India, that nobleman, escaping from the field 
of carnage, found refuge in Sambhal with Baja Matter- 
Sin, one of the chieftains of the country. Shir Shah, 
hearing of this, sent to demand that he should be given 
up, to which the Baja, unwilling to incur the weight of 
that prince's resentment, was obliged to assent. Biram 
Khan was, accordingly, conducted to the royal camp, 
during Shir Shah's campaign in Malwa, The King 
treated him with marked distinction, rose when he was 
brought in, embraced, and addressed him in the most 
flattering manner* In the course of conversation, Shir 
Shah happening to observe that where attachment to a 
master is real, and proceeds from the heart, it never 
alters its course; Biram Khan rather emphatically re¬ 
plied, “ Tour Majesty's observation is just; real attach¬ 
ment can never change.” With much difficulty he 
effected his escape, near Berkun pur, in company with 
Abulkdsim, who had been governor of GuAlMr under 
HumAyun, and they took the road to Gujr&t. As they 
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travelled along, an ambassador of Shir Shah's, who was ctiaf r 
on his way back from that country, having heard of v T T r 
Biram Khan's escape, and that some person of distinc¬ 
tion was lurking in the neighbourhood, sent a party 
of his escort, who seized AbullxAsun, a nobleman re¬ 
markable for Ids fine countenance and noble deport¬ 
ment Biram Khan, seeing their mistake, with Ids usual 
high spirit and honourable feeling exclaimed, u I am 
Biram Khan.” But Abnlkiisim, eager to preserve his 
friend, with much presence of mind interposed, and 
coolly observed; lt See how my faithful servant, to save 
me, is willing thus to run into danger! Do him no 
injury, poor fellow! Let him go/' Birum Khan was 
accordingly turned away, and reached GujnU, where he 
was well received by Sultan Mahmud, who then filled 
the throne* AbulMsiui was earned before Shir Shah, 
who, insensible to the noble devoted ness of his friend* 
ship, put Inin to death* Slur Shah often remarked, that 
from the tone in which Biram Khan assented to his 
observation that genuine attachment never changes, he 
felt persuaded he never could gain him. Sultan Mah¬ 
mud in vain endeavoured to retain Biram in Gnjrdt. 
lie obtained leave to make the pilgrimage of Mekka, 
repaired to Surat, as if for that purpose, passed over 
into Kattiawdr, and thence, soon after, joined Ifumayun 
at Juti, The Emperor was much delighted on hearing 
of the approach of so eminent a person, at a moment of 
such difficulty, and made all the leading men in his 
camp go out to receive and welcome him.* 

But Humayxm felt daily, more and more, that while teiwvtd 
the position of his camp made it nearly unassailable, it 
at the same time made it easier for the enemy to cut off ^ 
his supplies. This difficulty was not fell as long as lie 
had the tribes of the desert for bis friends. But since 
they had abandoned him, lie was compelled to send our 


* AkbeinunSj f. S3. ; Jtiutu r, c, JC, 
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rtrinK v. bis own retain era in greater numbers, and to greater 
M 77T^ distances than before, in order to secure the needful 
provision of grain and other necessaries. In a short 
time, all the nearer sources of supply had failed. In 
this exigency, hearing that there was a castle in the 
Than, which contained an ample store of corn and 
other necessaries, and that it could be reduced with no 
great force, he detached Sheikh All Beg Jehiir on the 
service; and that officer succeeded so far ns to send 
back considerable supplies to the camp. But Shall 
Husein, having been informed of his motions, ordered 
fsa 'forkban s one of his generals, to march and attack 
the detachment, and cut off nil supplies of grain from 
the imperial camp. That officer showing some hesita¬ 
tion, the duty was committed to Sultan Mahmud Khan 
Bhekeri, who till now had remained in disgrace, and 
who, anxious for an opportunity of recovering the 
prince’s favour, gladly accepted the command, and 
marc bed to the relief of the castle ; while Shfth Husein, 
to divert and occupy the Emperor’s attention, pressed 
Upon the imperial army more closely than ever, both by 
land and water, and engaged it in daily skirmishes. The 
Emperor, however, having heard of the march of the de¬ 
tachment. that was sent against Sheikh Ali, despatched 
I shun T&imur Sultan with a reinforcement to his assist¬ 
ance. As Sheikh Ali was superseded in the command by 
I shun Tad m ur's arrival, lie was much offended, and the 
circumstance produced a very unseasonable quarrel be¬ 
tween these two officers. Sheikh Ali, it would appear, 
was desirous of avoiding a regular conflict. 

Huinavun, meanwhile, tired of being shut up more 
closely than ever within his intrenchments, and seeing 
no prospect of effecting any thing by the defensive plan 
of operations to which he was reduced, had determined 
to hazard a battle, " At this time,” says Jouher, 
If, M, snub Shah Jlusein has advanced three or four 
times in battle-array, to fight. If he comes back to- 
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morrow mornings J will march out and attack him." j 

With this intention he repeated the Fitelii and - 

changed die unfit for better horses. His resolution was 
to light on the morrow* It was the holy month of 
Ramzan, and after breaking his fast (at Bun&et), one 
watch of the night had passed, when a person came 
from the river-side, and said, “ There is some one on 
the other bank who calls for a boat. 1 ' IL M. said, 

“ Ask his name, who calls for a boat at so untimely an 
hour.” They asked, “ \\ ho are you, that want a boat ?" 
lie answered, ^ 1 uin Islian Taimur Sultan.” This was 
reported to the Emperor, who said, “ God grant that 
all may be well!” A boat was sent across, and Jsluin P „ [ructbM 
came before the throne, where he told of the death of aI &* *■**«- 
Sheikh Ali Reg, and his own defeat.” f mrac ^ 

It would appear that Sultan Mahmiid Khan, having 
been joined by some of the neighbouring tribes, watch¬ 
ing his opportunity, one morning about sunrise, made 
an unexpected attack upon the imperial detachment. 

The combat was desperate, and bloody. It is insinuated 
that Terdi JSeg J, who probably commanded in the name 
of Lilian Taimur, acted but remissly. Sheikh Ali, with 
Ins sons and retainers, stood linn, and fell dediting 
bravely. The loss was great on both sides, but espe¬ 
cially on that of Humuyun. 


* This is a solemn prayer From 
ihe Koran, and i* generally repeated - 
when dinger is apprehended, 
t Jouher,, e. 12. 

t Tar. Sind, f* TenH Beg 

is. repeatedly mentioned as behaving 
ill, (■-] !■-.diil I y by A bn! lazl, w Es a wi L [■_ >- 
of him with great hiaerneu. But, u 
he was pul to death by Biram Khan, 
whose poftcgymt that writer ia, some 
doubt* in ay thr cii lertai tied of the 
historian** impartiality : especially as 
Terdi Beg, on many occasions of 
danger and difficulty, is represented 
,LS comporting himself bravely, and 
bearing the brunt of ihe iiciioji. Hi- 


wns one of the oldest of the Cha- 
ghalai nobles, and perhapi nest in 
iaopuriaiLce to the Emperor. He 
s [oful in the way of the able ami 
ambitious Hiram KhnnV power, llie 
Traiis>o\ian chiefs looking Up to 
him, a* those from Fettiu did to 
Biram Khan. The consequences 
were seen in the nest reign. Ii 
was a favourable drew instance For 
Hiram's fame, great ami undoubted 
u his merits were,(ha£ the lusLcimna 
of the age Were, in general, Persians, 
or ihc immediate descendants of 
LVrsialia. 


* ;i 
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On learning these events, and especially the death of 
Shaikh All, the Emperor was affected, and agitated be¬ 
yond measure, Shah Husem Miron, on his part, had, 
like the Emperor, been preparing for a battle on the 
following morning. His troops had buckled oil their 
armour, and his men were ready to mount, when a 
deserter from the Emperor’s camp arrived with in¬ 
formation that Islam Taimur had been defeated, Sheikh 
All slain, and that Ilumayun had resolved to lead out 
his troops and attack the Mirza in the held, that very' 
day. The Mirza, apprehensive of the efforts of men 
driven to despair, and hoping that the Emperor would 
now at length be disposed to make peace, did not, for 
the three following days, draw out his troops as usual* 

At the end of that time, Shall Husain sent B fiber 
Kuli, one of his chief officers, on a mission to the Em¬ 
peror’s camp* Hum&yun, as the Mirza had foreseen, 
was now determined to quit Sind* An agreement was 
speedily concluded* The Emperor, on the one hand, 
agreed to quit the territories of Shah Husein, while 
Shall Husein, on the other, consented to supply him 
with thirty boats to convey his effects from the preset it 
camp, and with 100,000 mithkals in money*, 2000 
loads of grain, and 300 camels, to be delivered to him 
at the village of Rumti, when he had crossed the Indus, 
to enable him to proceed on his route to Kandahar* 
These terms being arranged, the Mirza gladly furnished 
him with a bridge of boats to cross the arm of the Indus 
at -Tim* And, accordingly, on the 1 Oth of July, 1 lu¬ 
ll layun marched with his whole army from the camp 
which they had so long occupied, and crossed the river 
in two days. The conditions agreed upon were faith¬ 
fully and joyfully observed by Shah Husein* The pro¬ 
visions and cattle for transport were brought to Kun&i, 
and divided among the troops ; and from thence the 

“ &JJ 11 L- hislurim11s unit ihc motley, which h nu miemed in UlC TWlkh-c 
Siml. 
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camp moved on to Schwan« where Humdyun made 
even* tiling ready for leaving Sind, after having, on the 
whole, tarried two years and a half in it and the ad’ 
joining country** 


* The trail met ions in £LmI ami 

the Rajput desert are recorded by 
Abulfaxl, Akbcrnama, (T. *j 0—2. in 
the Tankh-e Akberi, if. 15V—<5. 
Tur- Nii, f. IJK. Feiishta follows 
briefly* tqL iL p. pi — 5. r and the 
Tar. Bed&iuil, fll 17P— IS‘2. j Job¬ 
ber, who was with the Emperor re¬ 
cords them in his 8, & i<h llr snd 
13th chapters. His account, how¬ 
ever, being written from memory at 


the distance of many years, though 
lively, does not film i nil dates, and 
perhaps sometimes LmiApteseventa. 
Ahuifail, who wrote from excellent 
report* r though able, la laudatory, 
and too desirous to conceal the faults 
of his patron's father. The Tarikh-c 
Sind, IF. Ifil — 1 65. is valuable, as 
occasion ally giving the Sindian 
Story. 
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When IT umaytin gave up all thought of re-entering 
Hindustan at the head of an army, by effecting the 
conquest of Sind, he unwillingly turned his thoughts 
towards Kandahar, which was part of the dominions of 
his brother Kdmran* That prince, after separating 
from the Emperor at KhushAb, when compelled to 
abandon the Penjdb to Shir Shah, had retired to Kabul, 
where he assumed all the insignia of an absolute and 
independent Mng, and made the prayer for the prince 
be recited, and the coin struck, in Ids own name, thus 
renouncing even the nominal supremacy of IIu indy mu 
He bestowed the government of Ghazni on his brother 
Askeri, who accompanied him in his flight; the govern¬ 
ment of Kandahar was held by Kerdcha Khan. 
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Mirzn ICamrdn, not long after his return to Kabul, 
marched across the Ilindu-kush mountains, to chastise 
Mirza Suleiman, the ruler of Badokbabin, who refused 
to acknowledge him, or to renounce hie allegiance to 
the Emperor, defeated him in battle, compelled Mm to 
submit, and deprived him of a portion of his territory. 
On his return, finding that Kerricha Khan had invited 
Hindal Mfrza from Sind, and had delivered up to him 
the country of Kandahdr, lie raised an army, and 
inarched towards that capital, which he besieged for 
six months, when Ilindal, finding that resistance was 
vain, agreed to surrender the place, and coming out to 
meet his brother, resigned himself Into his hands. 
K a in rim bestowed the government of Kandahar on 
Mirzn Askeri, and carried Hindal Mfrza to Kabul ns 
a prisoner; but after sometime bestowed on him the 
district of Jfu-Shahi, now Jeldlabdd, in jSgir.* 

M irza Kainrdn, eager to draw still closer the bonds 
of union between lumself and the ruler of Sind, who 
had acknowledged him os Ins superior Lord, sent Mir 
Alla dost a man eminent for his piety, and Abdul \Ya« 
hiib, who belonged to the family of Sheikh Puran, the 
great Saint of Sind, as ambassadors, to ask the daughter 
of Shall lluscin in marriage. After Hnmdyun had 
crossed the Indus, and begun his march towards Kan¬ 
dahar, he heard, when near Sell win, that, these ambas¬ 
sadors were not far off; and they also, hearing of his 
approach, threw themselves into that town, llumayun 
sent a message to Alla-dost, asking to see him ; but the 
envoy returned an excuse, pretending that the people 
among whom lie was would not suffer him to quit it. 
Leaving the banks of the Indus, Hum&ynn and his 
followers now proceeded towards Fateh piir-C an dava. 
After leaving that place, their route lay through a 

4 A k lx? m d m a, fT. 55 , 56 . Thu Afterward* look it from him, and 
Tar. RuduuoL says, that he gave him made him reside in Mouia-ikr- 
( jirobiibly a mistake), hut vialian, f, 181 . 
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book t. tract of country, for some days' march desert and waste, 
--- i and afterwards rugged and mountainous. The guides 
given fheui by Shall Husciu, who had no desire that he 
Ran- should become acquainted with the country, were 
dabar. canM not to conduct them to the best springs or 
wells *, and the troops suffered much from having only 
brackish water, or none. To add to their distress, the 
road was infested by banditti, as it has been in all ages; 
they were chiefly Baluchea, who, singly or in bands, 
hovered around, and plundered, without mercy, ail that 
fell behind in the line of march* Jouher tells us that, 
having fallen somewhat behind, he was attacked and 
wounded, and the w ater vessels under his charge carried 
off, almost in presence of the Emperor, The plunder 
and distress were general j and, as much time had been 
spent on the march, and the year was on its decline, the 
country, which in summer is exposed to the Sim mu, 
and the blasting winds of the desert, was now subject 
to such excessive cold, that the travellers’ broth, we are 
told, was hardly poured out of the kettle, when it be¬ 
came a plate of ice* Even the men of most note were 
ill provided with clothing, to resist the severity of the 
cold, to which they were here exposed* As an ex¬ 
ample of their unprovided condition, the Emperor, w ho 
happened to have a fur cloak, made it he divided, 
giving the outside, as a most acceptable gift, to Biram 
Khan, and the inside, or lining, to an officer of the 
household. After a toilsome journey, most probably 
through the Bolan Pass, they reached the district of 
Shdb Mustang, near the northern limit of Baluchistan, 
and about a hundred and fifty miles from Kandahar, 
on which it was dependent* 

‘uT^pf ^ ere ^ lc y encountered difficulties of a different de- 

AW(tL 


* Such is the account of the con¬ 
temporary lrrifcers* ajitl from the 
Mina'jt character it it not improb- 
ble. But the tliUifuiiy of the 


march through such a country 
imghi, of itacCF, account for tia&ny 
of the hardships endured by tbe 
Emperor. 
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scription. Two of tlic Emperor’s servants, who pre¬ 
ceded the camp, were carried off from a spring at which 
they had alighted, by scouts sent out by Jildl-ed-din 
Beg, .an officer of Kamrdu’s, who was stationed in that 
quarter. One of the two, however, contrived to make 
his escape, and, rejoining the Emperor, related l>oth his 
own adventures, and such circumstances as he had 
learnt from the conversation of the party that had 
taken him. By this accident, Humdyun discovered 
that his brothers were aware of his approach, that their 
hostility was unabated, and that Askeri was not far off. 
Renouncing, therefore, his intention of proceeding to 
Kandahar, he turned off towards Mustung. Some of 
his followers, however, asked permission to go on to 
Kandahdr, which he granted; and, at the same time, 
wrote a letter of remonstrance and advice to his 
brother, which he entrusted to one of them to deliver. 

^ When Humdyun was leaving Sind to march against 
Kandaluir, Shah Husein, desirous of counteracting his 
plans for retrieving his affairs, had despatched expresses 
to Kdmrdn and Askeri, to inform them of his move¬ 
ments. Kdrardn instantly sent orders to Askeri at 
Kandahar, to put that city in a state of defence, and 
himself to waylay and seize Humdyun, at whatever 
risk. * Askeri Mirza, having executed the one part of 
his instructions, had now advanced considerably on his 
way to execute the other. The Amirs, who formed his 
court, were, however, far from being unanimous in their 
opinions. Kasim Husein Sultan Uzbek, Mchdi Ktisim 
Khan, and others, advised him not to move against the 
Emperor, lest that prince, driven to desperation, should 
take refuge in Persia, a step which might be followed 
by the most ruinous consequences. Abulkhair was of 
a different opinion, and enforced the necessity of seizing 
Ilumdyun, and to this opinion Askeri inclined. In the 
morning after the consultation, therefore, the Mirza 
inarched forward on his route towards Shdl-Mustun", 
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t in which direction lie learned that the Emperor, who 
was not far off, had proceeded,) in hopes of surprising 
hiiiu After advancing a kos or two, having by this 
time got into a waste and intricate country, he inquired 
it any ol his followers was acquainted with the road, 
(jne Chupi Behader, an Uzbek, who had been hi Kasim 
llusein Sultan's service, but in this expedition had 
joined the troops immediately under the Mirza, said 
that He knew it thoroughly, having often travelled It 
hack and forward, “ True , 11 said the Mi'rza, “you had 
ajagfr in this quarter/" and ordered him to ride for- 
ward, to reconnoitre along the road, and report what he 
saw. The man remarking to the Mirzn that he rode 
hut a sorry pony*, the Mirza directed Tcrsrin Birins, 
oner of his attendants, to dismount and lend him his 
horse, whu li was stout and a unfit 5 and Tersuu obeydng 
very reluctantly, was sharply chidden by the prince. 

Chupi, who had formerly served under Ilumayun In 
Hindustan, having mounted his fleet steed, rode for 
some time at a moderate pace, tiil lie had reached the 
pass oi l J ckh, in a valley Formed by the hills, when, 
being out of sight, he set off at full speed, and did not 
hah till he reached the imperial camp, when lie alighted 
at the door ot Biram Khan's tent, and at once informed 
him of the danger that was at hand. Birum Khan, 
whhoat delay, hastened, by a private roiid, to the 
Kmperor’s pavilion; and speaking from behind the 
kanats or screen, informed him of the imminent danger 
v, ith which he was threatened. Humdyun starting up, 
proposed, with Ids usual spirit, to meet the attack in 
arms; but the Khan at once convinced him that, from 
AsketTa overpowering superiority in numbers, there was 
no hope but in retreat. The Emperor upon fids, indig- 
nantly exclaiming, “Are Kandahar and Kabul for e\”r 
to be the cause of contention between me and my uu- 


* VIbti. 
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worthy brothers?” despatched Khwaju Moslem ami 
Hiram Khan, instantly to bring the Empress Hamula 
Bcgttm, and her son, the infant Akher, who soon 
arrived, A hasty requisit ion for horses was addressed 
to Tcnli Beg and some other Amirs, who made difficul¬ 
ties. But no time was to he lost; the foe would soon 
be upon them. IlamEda Begum was hurriedly placed 
on horseback. It was decided that Altber, who was 
only a year old, would be unable to support a rapid 
journey in inclement weather, through a desert and 
waterless waste, and he was left behind under the care 
of Ens usual attendants. Humtiyun then hurried away, 
accompanied by only forty men, twenty-two of them 
persons of note, and two ladies. All the rest of the 
party, with the whole tents and baggage, were -left 
behind,* 


* Akbernutiu, f. S3 .; Tat* A kb, 
f„ I ofiL i Tar. N iz. f. ] <Kf. Such is 
thu account given by Ahulfaal uni 
followed is the Tab. Akberi* 'Hie 
narrative of d either in tiomcwbiit 
different. The night bcforc h when 
11 um Ay tin reached Sh dl-M ustuiig, 
he look up hi* quarters in a garden, 

where a man accosted him, and 
asked if he knew any thing oi M frita 
AsktrL The Kmparor said, that he 
did IJ 04 hut would be glul if he 
wolild communicate any informa- 
linn he poasewd. The Granger 
di-pi mi Eo apeak to him alone* anil 
.il] Clie imperial LiEEemF.ium, except 
.Jonhcr, being reimupl, informed 
Mutmivuii tlint liis son h one of the 
.Mira's .wrvuTiU, had just arrived 
alone; that he hail left the prince 
Eli [he hills, at ihc pass of IVUl 
only five kos off, anil tbit, before 
two watches of the morn log were 
over, Askeri would arrive, for the 
purpose of seizing his Majesty. Thi* 
information. induced the Emperor to 
leave tile garden and rejoin I he 
camp. 


Ettirndytm, laving breakfasted on 
whatever was at band, raid his 
morning prayers and lieing much 
fatigued with hail long journey, lay 
down, and fell fast asleep, His 
people dispersed on various employ - 
men la, ** AI noon/' any* Jouher. 
** a man came full ap«d from the 
wilds, and aiked for tt. M. He 
was in great haste. The servant 
ttfiiL. * la . 1 live your horse here, ill id 
go in/ He would net leave it, hut 
twisting the bridle round his hand, 
entered the tent. E M. wsj asleep. 
He was waked, amt asked the man, 
' l>o you bring any message ?' The 
man answered, - No/ but added, that 
Ulna Askeri was coming in a. hos¬ 
tile manner, IL M. asked * What, 
is your name?" lie answered, 
' Chnpi Behader, hy tribe an rzhek, 
and I am sent by Kd*im ITusein 
Stilran/ Hi* Majesty said, - It is 
true/ sent for Hiram Khan, and 
asked Ilia advice, lie advised II, M. 
tu set uff jnslunlly, [L M. siid J 
H We must fight them.’ Iliracu Khan 
attswervil, ‘ We are Few: they are 
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Just as Humliyun was setting out, Mfr Abul Hasan, 
the Sadr, who had been sent forward by Askeri to 
attempt to detain the Emperor, by engaging him in 
conversation, arrived, and proceeded to deliver some 
complimentary messages on the part of the Mirza. 
Humdyun, however, set off', without paying them any 
attention. Askeri came in sight some time after, and 
pushed forward a body of troops to surround the camp, 
intending to cut off all communication with it on every 
side, and to prevent any one from escaping. But he 
soon learned, with regret, that Chupi Behdder had 
brought news of his approach, and that the Emperor 
had already escaped, and Hod into the desert. He 
placed a guard, to cut off all intercourse between the 
two camps. Mir Ghaznevi (afterwards Atkeh Khan), 
under whose care the young prince had been left, pre¬ 
sented himself, and was graciously received, the Mirza 
expressing his regret that HumAyun had gone away; 
loudly professing that his sole object in coming was to 
wait upon the Emperor, and to do him every service. 
He, at the same time, sent a camel with fruit for 
Akber’s use. But he repaired the same evening to the 
imperial tents, and, throwing aside all shame, took pos¬ 
session of the baggage, all of which he narrowly ex¬ 
amined, causing a list of the articles to be made in his 
own presence. He, at first, received with civility Terdi 
Beg and Humayun’s other Amirs, when they waited on 
him; but next day, they were delivered into custody, 
and soon after subjected to heavy exactions, many of 
them perishing in the tortures inflicted on them to 
extort a discovery of their real or supposed wealth. 
The young prince was received with every mark of 
affection and tenderness, and carried to Kandahar by 
Askeri, who delivered him to the charge of his wife 
Sultiinum Begum; but without taking him from the 


coming in great force," &c. Abul- din Ahmed hart It carrir* with it 
fail had wen Jouher’a narrative. It an air of probability, 
does not appear whether Nizam-ed- 
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immediate care of Miiham Anka, Jiji Anka, and Atkeh 
Khan, who had been appointed by his parents to nurse 
and watch over him. Suitanum Begum’s affection for 
him was sincere, and like that of a mother. The young 
Akber was brought to the Bala-Ark, or Citadel of 
Kandahar, on 15th of December, a.d. 1543. # 

Meanwhile Humdyun, and the small party of fugi¬ 
tives that accompanied him, after galloping off from 
their camp, soon reached the desert waste. Day failing, 
was succeeded by a night of uncommon darkness. 
Biram Khan, it is said, proposed to Humdyun to take 
advantage of it, to turn back, and come upon the camp 
by surprise; adding that, from his knowledge of Askeri’s 
frivoloqs and selfish character, lie was assured that they 
would find him sitting in the midst of his clerks, busy 
in examining the contents of the chests and packages, 
which the Emperor had left behind: that the probability 
was, that the troops would make little resistance, or 
would even join them. Humdyun acknowledged that 
the enterprise was a feasible one, but said that he was 
now cured of ambition, and had made up his mind to 
proceed, through Persia, to the holy city of Mekka. 

But, though they do not seem to have been pursued 
by Askeri, their danger was not yet over. They kept 
on their course towards Sistdn. One night, after a long 
march, the barking of a dog was heard. The Emperor had 
hardly time to observe, that some habitations! must be 
at hand, when a party of Baliichcs met, and stopped 
them. They spoke in their own language, which was 
not understood: but fortunately one of the ladies, who 
was with the Emperor’s suite, was herself a BaluchJ, 
the wife of an officer in his service. She was employed 
to interpret, and it appeared that they were followers 

• Akbemama, ff*. 53, 54.; Tab. f Vizam-cd-din calls this fort, 
Akb. f. 157.; Tar. Niz. fF. 1<)S, 194.; Kila H^ji Baba, f. 194 . 

Jouhcr, c. 13. It doc* not appear $ She was the wife of Hasan Ali, 
that Terdi Beg and the other Amir* Ithek-agha (chamberlain), 
were asked to attend Humayun in 
his flight into Sistan. 
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of Malek Klmti, a Baluch chief, whom Abulfazl styles 
the Captain-General of the banditti of the desert. This 
leader being at that moment absent, his people, on 
finding that it was the Emperor, insisted that the little 
troop should not pass onward without their master’s 
leave. 

The Emperor was obliged to comply, and entering 
the fort, the freebooters salaamed to him respectfully, 
spread a carpet on which he and Hamida Begum sat 
down, and supplied the wants of the party with all the 
hospitality* of the desert. When day began to dawn, 
as the Emperor was engaged in his morning prayers, 
Malek Khati, who had been sent for, returned. 

The I^mpcror’s peaceable entrance into the fort, 
which gave him the character of a guest^ had roused the 
robber’s sense of honour. Saluting the Emj»eror, and 
making the usual polite inquiries after his health, the 
chief informed him, that three days before, an order 
from K&mriin Mirza had reached him, commanding him 
not, on any account, to suffer the Emperor llumayun 
to pass that way, but to seize, and make him prisoner. 
14 But,” added lie, “ now that your Majesty has visited 
me, on my head and eyes be it. Yet it is better that 
you should ride on, and I will myself conduct you to 
the borders.” Humayun gladly assented. The party 
was again put in motion, and proceeded about fifteen 
kos, guided and accompanied to the confine of his ter- 
ritory by the Malek, who there took his leave. 

On losing the escort of his robber host, Iluinfiyun 
entered the Germsir *, which lies between Kandahar 
and Khoriisan, and at that time depended on Mirza Kam- 
ran. Though a very unwelcome guest to Abdal Ilai, 
the governor of the country, who remained faithful to 
the Mirza, and even punished some of his servants who 
assisted the Emperor, lie was, however, received with a 
certuin degree of respect, and supplied, though scantily, 

Gcmwir aignifie* warm country, and here denotes the low 
bud lying on the Ilelinend. 
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with such necessaries as the country afforded. It hup- chap. i. 
pened that Khwajn Jilal-cd-di'n Mahmud hud been sent Sei r ‘ 11 r 
into the district by Askeri to collect the revenue. IIu- 
mdyun opened a communication with him, and suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing him over to his interest; so that the 
Khwaja waited upon him, and presented his Majesty 
with a large set of tents, besides horses, camels and 
mules, and such sum of money as he had collected; a 
most seasonable and acceptable supply, in his present 
distressed circumstances, to the Emperor, who bestowed 
on him what was then little more than a title, the office 
of Mir SdraAn, Sirkar Khdseh (keeper of the imperial 
stores). 

The Germsir of Kandahar, in which # Humdyun 
lingered for some days, was subject to that counti*y, 
but lay close uj>on Sistan, a province that belonged to 
the King of Persia, and into which, by merely passing 
the Helinend, he could easily fly. His unhappy and 
destitute condition preyed upon his mind. Worn out 
by his sufferings, feeling the vanity of past enjoyments, 
which had vanished from his grasp, and left" behind 
nothing but regret, and willing to turn his eyes from 
the deary prospect before him; with a feeling common 
to Musulmans in adversity, he talked of devoting the 
remains of his life, in some sequestered solitude, to 
meditation and prayer. Hut the remonstrances of his 
adherents, powerfully supported no doubt by his hanker¬ 
ing after the enjoyments of that world, which he be¬ 
lieved that he was desirous of abandoning, soon recalled 
him to more active exertions. Desirous of ascertaining 
the sentiments of the King of Persia, the hereditary 
friend of his family, he addressed to him a letter, in 
which he explained his situation and his wishes, and Shaw41 »♦ 
despatched it by the hands of Chupi Hehader. lie 2 *‘ 
would willingly have remained in the Germsir, till an 
answer arrived, but Abdal Hai sent to announce to him, 
that Mirza Kainnin had despatched a large body of men 
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from Kandahar, in quest of him; that, if lie remained, 
nothing could prevent his falling into their hunds, and 
that his only hope of safety lay in passing into the ad¬ 
joining province of Sistan, where, under the protection 
of the King of Persia, he would be free from danger. 
Seeing, therefore, that he could nowhere be safe in 
the wide-spreading dominions of his father, Humayun 
unwillingly crossed the Helmend, and encamped in tho 
Persian territory, by the side of the lake into which that 
river empties itself. He was hospitably and honourably 
received and entertained by Ahmed Sultan Shamlu, the 
governor.* 

Iiumdyun did not willingly abandon the territory 
which he considered us his own, to enter that of the 
Shah of Persia, u bigot, who was the chief of another 
sect of Musulinans from that to which he and his fore¬ 
fathers had adhered. But he had not a spot on which 
he could safely place his foot. Kamran seemed to 
have come in his place, and by the extent of his do¬ 
minions to have become the representative of the Chn- 
ghatai dynasty. He was master of Kabul and Ghazni, 
of Kandahiir, Khutlan and Badakhshan. Shir Shah 
ruled, with absolute power and acknowledged talent, 
the empire that had formerly been his, and, in addition 
to it, the Penjiib, and the countries beyond the Indus, 
which he had wrested from Kamrdn. In Upper and 
Lower Sind, Shah Iluscin Arghiin was absolute master. 
Driven from every spot of which he had lately called 
himself master, and viewing, with the deepest dread, 
the possibility of falling into the hands of his brother, 
he resolved to abandon the kingdoms of his father, aud 
threw himself on the dubious and untried generosity of 
a stranger. 

• Akbernama, f. 53.; Tabak. to Germsfr, Humayun seetna to have 
Akbrri, ff. 15ti, 157.; Tar. Nil. bratowed the name of Chuli, men 
f. 1QI.; Jouher, c. 13. On the few of the desert, and to have always 
adherent* who accompanied Hu- treated them with npi'cial regard, 
tnayun in hi* flight from Mustung 
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CHAPTER II. 

HUMlYUN IN PERSIA. 

IIUmAtUX’s RELUCTANCE TO ENTER PERSIA-HIS RECEPTION AND OC¬ 
CUPATIONS IN s/stAn.—SETS OUT EOR HERAT AND MEMUi/d _RE¬ 

GAL ENTERTAINMENT DT TIIE SHAIl’s ORDERS.—STAY AT IIKRAt AND 

MR81IIIID.— PROCEEDS TO JOIN TIIE SHAH.-SENDS YOUWARD UtRAM 

KHAN AS ENVOY-TREATMENT OF TIIE AMBASSADOR AT KA/vf.V_ 

HUmAyUN AT KAZvfN. — DEPUTATION FROM THE SHAH INTERVIEW 

OF THE SOVEREIGNS.-IIUmAyCN AT THE PERSIAN COURT._ IN¬ 
TOLERANCE OF TAI1MASP.-GRAND IIUNTINO PARTY.— INTRIGUES 

AGAINST OUUAYUN. — JEALOUSIES OF THE SOVEREIGNS.-ATTEMPTS 

TO CONVERT HCmAyUN TO THE SHIA SECT. — LEAGUE BBTWEK2V 
HUmAyUN AND TAHMASP.-PARTING FESTIVITIES. — IICmAtUN PRE¬ 

PARES TO SET OCT FOR KANDAnAR. — REMARKS ON IIIS TREATMENT 
BY THE SHAn —AND HIS OWN BEHAVIOUR. 

It was not without great reluctance that Humayun 
came to the determination of abandoning his own do¬ 
minions, and trusting himself in the power of a foreign 
prince, who had pretensions to some part of his ter¬ 
ritory, and was a bigoted adherent to a sect of Mos- 
Icmism, different from that to which he himself adhered. 
But he had only a choice of evils left, and he submitted 
to what he deemed the least. 

On entering Sis tan, he was received with the greatest 
respect and hospitality by Ahined Sultan Shamlu, the 
governor. Ilumuyun, at first spent much of his time 
in the amusements of hunting and hawking, waiting 
till an answer should be returned to the letter which 
he had addressed to the Shah. He afterwards ad¬ 
vanced farther into the province, when the governor 
brought his mother and wives to entertain the empress. 
Many of Humdyun’s late followers, who had been carried 

to Kandahar, escaped, and, by degrees, joined him in 
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ijtHih v. SistAn. Many visitors of note waited upon him out of 
a. a m-t. respect, or from curiosity. Among those most accept* 
able tti him, was Husain Kuli Sultan, the governor's 
brother, who had come from Meshhid, to visit his 
mother and brother, before setting out on a pilgrimage 
to Mekkn. As he was a man of piety, of learning, and 
of speculation, Tluimiyun questioned him minutely as 
to the tenets of the religious sects that then divided 
Persia, and especially as to the grand division into 
Shias and Sunnis, a subject which had become of the 
deepest importance to the fugitive prince. Having 
one day asked him, what was his own opinion as to the 
difference between the sects, llusein Kuli answered, 
evasively but with address, that he had for a long time 
meditated on the conflicting tenets of these sects, and, 
during the last five years, had read all the books 
written by !>oth parties; that the Shins maintain that 
to curse and ban the three first Khalifs, is an act of 
piety, and agreeable to God ; while the Sunnis hold, 
that sudi conduct is the mark of an infidel: but that, 
for his part, he conceived that, if a man conscientiously 
believed that by doing a certain act, lie was meriting 
the favour of God, this never could mark him out ns an 
in lideL Hum&yun was pleased with the argument, 

mid with the whole style of llusein Kuli’s conversation, 
and pressed him to enter Ins service; but Husein Kuli 
excused himself, on the plea of having made all his 
arrangements for setting out on the great pilgrimage, 
though he promised to join him on his return from the 
Holy cities,* 

Among those who joined Hum&yun from Kandahar, 
were Haji Muhammad Baba Kushkeh and Hasan Kokn, 
both foster brothers of Kamr/in, who strongly urged 
him to march into Zemfri-d&wer — at that time a pro¬ 
vince of K and ah sir—assuring him that Amir Beg, the 

m AUjemiinu, fF. 57- 58. ; Ttr r Nisu f. 191. ; M«n» of fla 
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governor, would join him, sis well us the governor of 
Best and many others, anil that the defection was likely 
to be so general that in a short time he would certainly 
be master of Kandahar itself But Ahmed Sultan, the 
Persian governor of Sist&n, who had not yet received 
orders from his court, in what manner he was to eon- 
duet himself towards the Emperor, seems to have taken 
■ui ahum on receiving some faint of this plan, and in¬ 
stantly waited on 1 lumdyun to remonstrate with him 
on the subject, advising Mm to reject the proposal as in 
many respects objectionable, and offering to proceed 
with him at once to Irak and the Persian court. To 
this proposition, perhaps equivalent to a command, 
I Iu m ay on signified a modified assent, and, to quiet the 
suspicion of the governor, excluded for some time from 
Jus presence Hfyi Mu hammed, the author of the project 
that had given so much offence. Instead, however, of 
proceeding post with Ahmed Sultan by the direct but 
desert road of Tabus, Huinuyun expressed a wish to 
visit Herat, of the magnificence of which he had heard 
much, as well as the holy shrine of Mesbhid, This being 
agreed to, he set out, attended by Ahmed Sultan, for 
Hi rat, and proceeded, by the fort of Awek in Sistfin, to 
the town of Farm* 

Here news were at last received from the Court of 
Persia, When Ilumrfyim’s letter reached Shall Tall¬ 
in asp, the son of Shah Ismdel, a young man then about 
twenty-seven years of age, an event so honourable to 
tile new dynasty of the Sells as the arrival of the Em¬ 
peror of India, the representative of the great Taimur, 
to seek refuge at the foot of the throne of the king of 
kings, was hailed with delight. The kettle-drum was 
beat for three days at the royal resilience at Kuzvm ; 
and a gracious answer was returned to liumaytm by 
the Shah, containing some complimentary verses from 
the royal pen to respond to those in the Emperor's 
letter. Firmans were addressed to all governors and 
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other thief officers of the provinces and cities through 
which the Emperor was likely to pass, commanding 
them to receive and entertain the i in peri a. 1 guest with 
every mark of honour, and to furnish him and his reti¬ 
nue with provisions, wines, fruits, and whatever else 
could contribute to their com tort from stage to stage in 
the whole progress of their journey* In the tirnidn 
directed to the governor of Her4t, he is enjoined to 
prepare, for the Emperor’s use, five hundred trays of 
meat of different kinds, besides sweetmeats; and the 
total number of trays of every description for him and 
his suite was never to be less than fifteen hundred daily. 
A thousand men on horseback were always to attend 
him, who were strictly enjoined to prevent all collisions 
between the natives of the country and the Emperor’s 
servants** 

from harm, where he was rejoined by his own mes¬ 
sengers, and by the Shah’s ambassadors, who had 
attended them back from the court, his advance to He- 
r{i } resembled a triumphal procession. For the space 
ot twel ve or fifteen miles before he reached the capital, 
the whole inhabitants of the nearest towns and villages 
had been commanded to attend, and line the road j and 
ns he approached Herat, the whole population of the 
town poured out, and covered the hills and plains, the 


■ Akbemnma, IT. $7— Q. : Rayc- 
lid'* Mem, ff. S^-5. The ShaVi 
htusr to the Gotemor of Herft U 
carious, hut in i[ln$tnlJte of the 
state uf Persia rather thou of India. 
It describes the presents for the 
hiriptmr, const**irip of hoKtu, cUg- 
ornamented swords, hnii*,jn^s 
of clnjll of gold, brocade*, Ac., as 
wd! a» dfrrctiang for his entertain - 
Everything i# upecttkd: 
leaves of white breath baked with 
iHtll: ami bqtEer, Cents labtti-liiU'l], 
sheels, changes of wearing apparel, 
Ham. and utendJ* of aj| Linda, shcr- 


becs cooled in ice and water, fruits, 
grapes, tdie-wfttcr, an: bur, and per- 
fumes ; the uumher of troys of nient. 
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trees and house tops, as he passed along. The Amir 
a! omra, Mu hammed Khan Sberfcd-diu Oghli Taklii, 
the young prince’s Ati'dik or guardian, and the duet' 
officers of the government, received him at the PuL- 
rmilan river, and conducted him towards the city ; where 
the young prince himself, Sultan Muhammad Mirra, the 
Shah’s eldest son, and no min al governor of Uer&t, 
received him in state, and accompanied him to the palace 
in the Jelion-urn gardens, where he found a magnificent 
entertainment prepared for him.* 

Having visited the palaces, mosques, colleges, monas¬ 
teries, tombs, and gardens of Herat, then one of the 
finest cities in the world, and lingered there about a 
month, he proceeded towards Me ah hid, by the route of 
J Am, where he visited with reverence the mausoleum f 
of his Empress Ham Eda-Emm's ancestor, Zhindah-fQ 
Ahmed Jam, a holy man, to whose tomb pilgrimages 
were made, as to a place of great sanctity, from Jam 
he went on to Meshhid, where lie was received with 
the usual procession and demonstrations of respect, by 
Shah*kuli Sultan Istajlu. Here he remained forty 
days, and visited the sacred tomb of the Imam Ali 
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f HC Aa he visited ihlt tomb by 
night, the gate WHS *h(lt+ The 
door-keeper attempted to open it, 
but tile chain was closed, and the 
Emperor wu informed by him that 
it was imjKv- ibL- to remove the 
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might even be said it was cut iu 
two i on which liizi Majesty entered 
the holy tomb, walked round it, and 
cffeml up his prayer* ; after which, 
he sat flown at an appointed place, 
and began to read the Koran, The 
Bnperintendant of the tomb then *Aid 
to the Emperor, ‘ Lf you 3 ike, you 
may stiulf the lump, 1 Hk Majesty 
replied, ‘ If not too great a liberty, 
I will do &0. T The officer sail!, 
* Von have leave.' The Emperor, 
therefore, look up the scissora, and 
cut off the snuff of the lamp ; after 
which, baring said hist prayers, he 
catiLL' i.i lh, but commanded that one 
of the royal l»w* should 1*; sus- 
j tended m the gale a-i ah offering,' 1 ’ 
Sh-h aiTe Jouher, j>„ 0. 
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Kt'ZJi, which, being a Sunni, he was obliged to do 
privately : and here he apj>ears to have received the 
first direct invitation Iroin the Shah to repair to 
Kazvin. Advancing therefore by Nishahiir, he visited 
the turquoise mines in the neighbourhood, and then 
went on to SebzdwAr. Having halted there forty days 
he resumed his progress, proceeding by Damghan, 
Host am, Semndn, and Scfiabdd, receiving from time to 
time as he went along, expresses, which brought him 
presents of fruit from the court. 

The real circumstances of Huindyun’s intercourse 
with Shah Tahmasp cannot be satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained. Abulfazl, whom historians in general copy, 
jealous of the honour of the imperial family, merely 
hints at, or altogether conceals, or perverts, any cir¬ 
cumstances which were painful or humiliating to the 
exiled prince. Succeeding historians, following his 
authority, have accordingly been loud in their praises 
of the magnificent hospitality with which he was 
received. It was not until the publication of the 
translation of the Memoirs of Jouher # , who attended 
the Emperor as a domestic servant during his exile, 
and who tells his plain unvarnished tale, with the un¬ 
conscious trankness of an aged gossip, on the minutest 
circumstances of incidents, to which the elegant, but 
cautious, historian hardly ventures to allude, that it 
was discovered that Humayun had much to suffer, and 
many humiliations to endure. Indeed, even the proud 
parade of his entry into the chief towns, was less fitted 
to please a man, however vain, by the borrowed pomp 
and show with which he was surrounded, than to 
humble one of a proud spirit, by a public exhibition of 
his own misery, and his patron’s grandeur. 

When Huindyun reached Ivila Ders near Kei, a 

• The Toxkcreh al Vdkiit, or pri- by M^jor Charles Stewart, H. E. 1 . 
vile Memoirs of tbe Mogul Km- C. 8. Eond. iH.tfc ( Printed for the 
prror Humayun, written in the Per- Oriental Translation Fund.) 
sun language by Jouber, translated 
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letter arrived from the Shall, to inform him that he 
was at Kazvin, at that time the royal residence, and 
that the Emperor might now send forward Biram Beg 
as his ambassador. That able man was a Turkoman, 
originally a subject of Persia, and had accompanied 
the army of Nnjm Sani, sent by Shah Ismael to assist 
Biiber in the conquest of Bokhara. lie had survived 
the discomfiture of that army, and had ever since 
remained in the service of Biiber and his son, in which 
he had risen to high distinction by his bravery, and 
his sound and practical talents. When Ilumdyun 
thought of entering the Persian territory, Birnin Beg 
appears to have become the principal adviser of that 
monarch. He was, accordingly, despatched to court, 
with an escort of ten horsemen. 

A few days after Biram Beg’s arrival at Kazvin, the 
Shah, a despotic prince and a bigoted Sliia, desired 
him to cut off his hair, and assume the Taj or Persian 
cap, which was considered as a symbol of adherence to 
the Sliia doctrines. This, Biram Beg, faithful to his 
duty, firmly, but delicately, declined, alleging that, as 
he was now the servant and representative of another 
prince, he was bound to be regulated by his master’s 
wishes. The Shah, who had earnestly desired to gratify 
at once his vanity and bigotry, by making the ambas¬ 
sador of the sovereign of India assume the badge of his 
own service und religion, was much offended, but told 
the Beg that he was at liberty to do as he pleased. 
Yet to show him his danger, and shake his firmness, 
the Shah commanded some Chiragh*kush heretics, who 
belonged to a sect that was equally calumniated and 
hated by the orthodox Musulmans, and who had been 
long in prison, to be brought out and executed in his 
presence.* 


• The Chiragh-kutb, or lamp ex- maliah wet, who are much disliked, 
Uiiguishcr*, are heretic* of tl»r Is- anti their doctrines much misrepre- 
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BooKjr. It is usual for the kings of Persia, during the warm 
A.nuiw*. 86118011 °* the year, to leave their palaces in the cities 
on the plain, and to retire to cool summer quarters, 
high up among the lofty mountains which are so com¬ 
mon in that country. I hose of the Shah were, this 
year, between Sultania and Surlik. When Tahmasp 
set out from Kazvin, he sent directions to Humayun 
to remain where he was, till further notice. But he, 
soon alter, sent 15abek Beg, to act ns the Emperor’s 
Mehmiindar; and instructions followed that he should 
advance to Kazvin, where he was to rest three days, 
and then proceed on to the camp of the Shah.* 

• Du . ring tlie tlirec da 7 8 tl,at Huindyun resided at 
Kazvin, he was lodged in one of the royal palaces, and 

JaS«'* <; ntcrtained widl much splendour. On the fourth day, 
Auft. (it set out to join the royal camp, which lay between 
Abherand Sultania, and travelled all night. In the 
latter part of the night, he desired his people to look 
out for water, that he might halt. While they were 
so employed, news was brought that Biram Beg was 
at hand. That nobleman soon after arrived, and ob¬ 
served to llumavun, that he had advanced rather far; 
but the Emperor said, he could not go back. The* 
Emperor, having said his morning prayers, then went 
to sleep, but was soon after wakened by the singing 
of the I ersian pioneers, who had begun to work in 
repamng the road. Having bathed, and dressed him¬ 
self, he took his seat in his diwiin-khana, or presence 

1°ZZ' oa , ambcr ’ as BiR ! m Ikg informed him that a large 
shah. honorary procession was on its way to meet him 

Here he received the vakils of the Sultans, the Khans 
the Mirzas, and the great Sveds in succession, who 
were all presented; and then setting out, the Emperor 


fcented by all orthodox Mum!mans. 
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met the Sultans, Khans, Mi'rzas and Syeds themselves • 
as he advanced along the road. When the King’s 
brothers met the Emperor, Behrdm Mfrza presented 
him with a complete dress of honour, and a fiery un¬ 
broken steed, the latter, with the polite arrogance 
characteristic of Persians, for the purpose of putting 
to the test his skill in horsemanship, on which they 
pique themselves so much. Humayun put on the 
whole of the proffered dress, except the tdj 9 or cop, 
which, bearing the symbol of the twelve Imiims, was 
considered as indicating an adoption of the Sln'a faith. 
He then mounted the horse, which fortunately, to their 
disappointment, proved very manageable in his hands. 
The Emperor now again moved on, and was met by 
the korchi-bashi (or commander of the guards), who 
adressed him with a M saldm-aleikum” (on you be 
peace), a salutation used among equals, and passed on. 
After him, “ a number of inferior people mounted on 
Kermanian horses came, and made their salute: the 
object of their being introduced was to prove that all 
the Persians, whether of high or of low’ rank, were on 
a footing with our (Emperor).”* 

The Shah received Humayun with honour, and placed 
him on a cushion on his right hand. But his religious 
zeal was not long of betraying itself. “ After making 
some inquiries concerning his health and the fatigues 
of the journey, he said, * You will put on the t&j’ (or 
Persian cap). Humfiyun (taking advantage of the 
ambiguity of the term) answered, * The tilj (crowrn) is 
a mark of greatness. I will put it on.’ The Shah, 
with his own royal hands, then placed the cap on the 
Emperor’s head, on which the Shah, and all the Khans 
and Sultans raised a shout, calling out, ‘Alla! Alla!’ 
and bending down their heads, as in prayer, according 
to their custom. The Emperor then asked that the 
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• Mi'rzas might be allowed to be seated, but was told by 
the Shall that such was not the etiquette.” An enter¬ 
tainment, served by the Kmperor’s butler, followed. 
The two sovereigns ate together. When it was finished, 
there was another general shout, and prostration, in 
honour oi the coming of so great a potentate to the 
foot of the royal throne.* To the spectators in general, 
it must have appeared as if the Indian prince had con¬ 
formed to the Persian usages and faith. 

Humayun, on leaving the presence, had quarters 
assigned to him between those of Behrarn Mirza and 
Beder Khan, and was attended home by the Mir/a. 
After enjoying the warm bath, he made his hair be cut 
oft, apparently to conform to the Persian costume; and 
having received three honorary dresses, he put on one 
of them, and, conforming himself to circumstances with 
the easy elasticity of his character, passed the rest of 
the night in jollity and pleasure. 

Next day, as the Shah marched for Sultania, 
Humdyun, having gone out to salute him, was treated 
with cold neglect and insult. The Persian’s arrogance 
is never displayed more conspicuously than in the ad¬ 
vantages which he attempts to gain over an antagonist 
in the combat of forms, an important part in their 
diplomacy. Ilumdyun, much hurt at the slight thus 
put upon him, as soon as he arrived at Sultania, went 
straight to the dome of the shrine of Sultan Muhammed 
Khodabendehf, the grand prop of the Shia faith, and 
there gave vent to feelings of the deepest regret and 
self-reproach, for having put himself in the power of a 


• Jouhrr, c. 14. 

f Sultan Mohammed Khoddbcn- 
dch (originally called Aljaptu or 
Hjaitu), was the son of Arghiin 
and brother of Eazan, w hom he suc¬ 
ceeded as Emperor of the Moghul*. 
He was a zealous Musulman, hav¬ 


ing been converted to that religion, 
when he took the surname of Kho. 
ddbendch, or servant of tiod. He 
founded Sultania, a. n. 704 (a. o. 
1304), and was celebrated for bU 
justice. 
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prince who could make so ungenerous n use of an cqaf. it, 
accidcutaI super]< wity. 

Htiuniyun now found that he had placed himself in intoirmnA- 
the power of a keen religious bigot, who was deter- mjsp> 
mined to avail himself of the advantage he had gained, 
to convert at all events Ids Indian Sunni refugees to 
the true Shut faith. The means he adopted were ge¬ 
nerally more marked by violence than conciliation* A 
large quantity of firewood being one day sent for the 
Emperor's use, Shah Talunasp accompanied it with a 
message, that if he adopted the Shift faith, the Shah 
would protect and cherish him, but that, otherwise, he 
would set the fuel on fire, and consume him and lib 
heretical followers m the flames. To this intolerant 
and insolent message, Humayun calmly replied that 
they had come, firmly attached to their religion, and 
would maintain it: that empire was nothing, for what¬ 
ever is, is by the will of the Almighty, on whom he 
had fixed his trust, and to whose pleasure he would 
submit, whatever it might be. He asked leave to 
proceed on the pilgrimage of Mekka. I he Shah, in 
reply, sent to tell the Emperor that he was on the 
point of marching to exterminate the Sunni Osman 1 is, 
and that it did not become him, even had he leisure, 
to engage! in altercation, or to retaliate com plaints; 
that Hnmdyun had come into his dominions voluntarily, 
and that he, as sovereign, would not he doing his duty, 
were he to suffer him to continue to hold bis present 
false and impious doctrines. 

It was not easy for HumAyun to decide how he 
could act with a due regard to his personal safety, in 
the dangerous position in which he now felt hiniselt 
placed. While lie was In this state of perplexity, Kibri 
deli do Kflzvmi, a divine of great note, and the Shah s 
Diwdn or minister, waited upon him, and in the course 
of a long conversation earnestly besought him, as a 
matter of policy, to comply with the Shah's request. 
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He represented to him, that he was not a solitary 
being, for that the consequences of his fruitless ob¬ 
stinacy would affect, not himself only, but the lives 
of nearly seven hundred helpless Sunnis, his followers, 
who must share his fate: that the circumstances in 
which he was placed imposed it upon him as a duty, 
should he find himself driven to extremity, to intimate 
his acquiescence, on the reasonable ground that, as he 
was no longer master of his own actions, he must 
submit. “ But what am I expected to do?” said the 
Emperor. “ Let the specific demands be brought in 
writing.”* 

I lie Diwdn was not long of returning, when he 
brought three papers from Shah Tahmasp. llumdyun 
read two of them, which he put aside, lie was perus¬ 
ing the third, when the Shah himself, burning with 
impatience, came to one side of the pavilion, and called 
out something with a loud voice. The Diwdn upon 
this, addressing the Emperor in a soothing tone, told 
him that there was no going back, and beseeched him 
to have regard to the circumstances in which he stood. 
The Shah himself presented him with the third paper, 
with his own hand, and read it in his presence, 
llumdyun would seem to have signed it, though the 
nature and extent of his forced acquiescence are not 
very clear, f 

For his own royal amusement, and to exhibit to the 
Emperor his power and greatness, the Shah ordered a 
grand hunting match near the Takht-e Suleiman }, one 


• Tab. Akb. f. 158.; Jouher, 
c. 14. 

t Jouher, c. 14., but the account 
i* very confuted in the only copy of 
the original which I have seen, and 
I am uncertain if 1 have always 
caught the tense. 

X An interesting account of 
Takht>e Suleiman may be found in 
Major Rawlinaona notes of hia 


journey to the rnina of that place. 
Journey of the Royal Geographical 
Society, vol. x. pp. 46—57. u In 
the spring and summer," aaya that 
inquisitive and intelligent traveller 
(p. 56.), “ the neighbourhood of 
Pakhti Suleiman is represented as 
a perfect paradise. The country all 
around is carpeted with the richest 
verdure : the climate is delightful. 
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of the most beautiful spots in Persia. The game, for 
several days’ journey round about, was driven to a 
central point by the inhabitants of the country, assisted 
by the troops, and confined by fences or bodies of 
armed men. The collection of wild animals thus 
brought together is described as being immense. \\ hen 
all wa 9 ready, the Shah and the Emperor first entered 
to a convenient spot within the ring, and when satiated 
with the easy slaughter of some of the innumerable 
animals thus presented to them, the royal Mirzas were 
next admitted; and after them the chief nobles, among 
whom were Biram Beg and Ilaji Muhammed Koka, and 
some others of the suite of the Emperor. In the end, 
persons of every rank were admitted indiscriminately, 
and the soldiers were allowed to kill and carry off at 
pleasure. A second ring was formed, some days alter, 
near the Ilouz-e- Suleiman (Suleiman's Lake); and 
after the hunt or slaughter, there were games of chou- 
ghdn-bazi and kebk-enda/.i, a kind of horse-shinty, and 
shooting at a mark, generally a bason, or bird, placed 
on the top of a high pole, while riding at full speed. 
After some days had been passed in these amuse¬ 
ments*, Ilunuiyun, desirous of conciliating the Persian 
monarch, made up a present, consisting of the largest 
diamond which he possessed, “worth kingdoms,”f and 
of two hundred and fifty fine Badakhshi rubies, which 
he sent by Biram Beg, as an offering to the Shall, with 
a message, that the latter had licen brought from 

and myriads of wild flower* impreg- a Persian nobleman of rank. Seizing 
nate the air with fragrance. Indeed, a favourable opportunity, the Minus 
there is not considered a more agree* took a deliberate aim, ard shot him 
able yailak, or summer pasture, in with an arrow, during the ehaae, 
all Persia." he died upon the spot. No one 

• A circumstance which occurred dared to mention this murder to the 
at one of these hunts illustrates the King. 

lax morality of the Mirzas and the t This diamond is slid to have 
servility of the court. Ilehram weighed 4 roiskals and l dang*. Ak- 
Mirzo. the king's brother was on bernama, f. t>0.; Alera-aroi Abasi, 
bad terms with Abul-kasitn Khalfa, f. 43. 
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Badakhshan expressly for the purpose, The royal 
jewellers having declared these precious stones to be 
above all price, Shah Tahmasp signified his satisfaction, 
and bestowed on Birum Beg the title of Khan, with the 
alcm-standard and kettle-drum; while Iltiji Muhammed 
Koka, who had been successful at the play of kel>- 
k-endiizi, was honoured with the title of Sultan. 1 heso 
titles, bestowed by one sovereign on the servants of 
another, were, at least, of an ambiguous nature, and 
marked an assumption of su;>eriority on the part of the 
Persian monarch.* 

For nearly two months after these events, all inter¬ 
course, whether personal or in writing, between the two 
monarchs, was suspended. For this, various reasons 
are assigned. It seems that Roushcn Beg Koka, and 
some other Amirs who had been in Iiutn&yun’s service, 
but had afterwards joined Kiiinr&n, returning about 
this time from the pilgrimage of Mekka, were intro¬ 
duced to the king of Persia. Most of them had quar¬ 
relled with llumayun, who had charged Roushcn Beg 
in particular with embezzling some jewels committed 
to his charge. In the course of their intercourse with 
the Shah, they represented Humayun as quite devoid 
of the talents required in a king, and affirmed that, had 
he behaved properly to his brothers, he never need 
have left his own kingdom. They farther offered, if 
Humdyun were imprisoned, to lead a Persian army to 
Knndahdf, which they undertook to deliver over to the 
Shah. A second cause is said to have been the un¬ 
willingness of the Persian Turkoman and Turki officers 
to serve under Hura&yon, whose father Baber, they 
alleged, had, by his treachery, caused the death of Mir 
Najm, their countryman and his army, when sent to 
assist him; and they apprehended that the same fate 

• Akbemuiua, f. GO. ; Jouher, the title of Arjemcnd Khan, Kban- 
c. Ik; Tar. Nix. f. 195.; Khufi K twin an. The Alctn-arai mention* 
Khan/f. 134., aaya that Biram got that of Kkan-KhAnan. 
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might probably await themselves if they attended the 
Emperor. A third reason, more personal to the Shah, 
is also mentioned. When Humdyun, sixteen years 
before, after having defeated Behdder Shah of Gujrdt, 
returned to Agra, he had, on some occasion, amused 
himself with the trial of divining arrows, on twelve of 
the first class of which he inscribed his own name, 
while on eleven of an inferior sort he put that of Shah 
Tahmasp; a circumstance which had been repeated to 
the Persian prince, who, some time before this, had 
charged him with the offence. Humdyun acknowledged 
the fact, but accounted for it by saying that, in what 
he had done, he had looked only to the relative extent 
of the dominions of the two princes ; his being, at that 
moment, twice as extensive as those of Persia. “ Yes,” 
said Tahmasp, much piqued, “and one consequence of 
this foolish conceit has been, that you could not govern 
these your extensive dominions, but have suffered your¬ 
self to be driven from them by a set of clowns, leaving 
your children and family prisoners behind you.” — 
“ We are all in the hand of God,” said the Emperor, 
“ and must submit to the decrees of the Almighty.” 

This was not the only occasion on which Hutndyun’s 
expulsion from his dominions had formed the subject 
of conversation between the two princes. At an early 
period of their intercourse, Slmh Tahmasp, when con¬ 
soling his guest, who sat at dinner with him, had en¬ 
couraged him to hope, in his oriental phraseology, that 
the sword of the Shah would be the key to open for 
him once more the doors of the kingdoms subdued by 
his father Bdber; but added, that the real source of all 
his misfortunes lay in the injudicious way in which he 
had treated his brothers, whom he had rendered inde¬ 
pendent : that, for his part, he made it n fundamental 
point of his policy to keep his brothers weak and in 
subjection to him, and that, unless Humdyun adopted 
a similar principle, his kingdoms never would enjoy 

VOL. II. u 


chap. ir. 
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repose. After dinner, BehrAm Mirza, the Shah's 
brother, having advanced, according to custom, to pre¬ 
sent the basin and ewer, Tahmasp observed, “This is 
the way in which you ought to have treated your 
brothers;” a remark in which Humayun, warm from 
the recent conversation, heartily and pointedly con¬ 
curred. The Mirza, offended w ith the tone of Huinayun’s 
assent, never forgave him, became his bitter enemy, 
and did all in his pow’er to injure him with the Shah, 
which was rendered the easier by that priyce’s religious 
bigotry, and by the virulent feelings, generated by his 
unsuccessful attempt to convert the Emperor, clearly 
and decidedly, to his opinions. 

Humayun certainly seems for a time to have been 
in danger of spending the remainder of his life as a 
prisoner in Persia, even if his life was safe. Tahmasp 
is reported at one time to have given instructions to 
BehrAtn Mirza to remove out of the way the obstinate 
Emperor, who was relieved from the dangers that sur¬ 
rounded him, chiefly by the generous intercession of 
Shah Tuhmnsp’s sister, Sultanum Khaiium, who strongly 
represented to her brother the impolicy, as well as in¬ 
justice, of using any severity towards an exiled prince 
who had sought his protection and hospitality; and 
flattered him with the hopes of removing in due time 
the stranger’s religious errors, and of gaining a royal 
convert. Humayun is said to have encouraged these 
efforts of the friendly princess, by assuring her that he 
had always been privately well disposed to the Shia 
faith, a circumstance from which much of the animosity 
of his brothers towards him had proceeded. The Sul- 
tiinum was effectively aided in all her endeavours by 
Kazi Jehan, the minister, wdiose piety was purer and 
more enlightened than that of his master, and who did 
all in his power to uw'aken generous feelings in his 
mind. They found an useful auxiliary in the Shah’s 
physician, Hakim Nur-ed-din Muhammed*, who w'as 

• Or Muharrcm. 
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much with the Shall, end had great influence on his 
mind, and whose benevolent efforts to assist the unfor¬ 
tunate monarch were never relaxed, HumAyun is said 
to have completed the favourable impressions made by 
the princess and her friends on the mind of the Shah, 
by some complimentary verses addressed to him, the 
Concluding couplet of which, playing upon Uumriyun’s 
name, bore that other princes placed their glory in 
having been under the shadow of the Iluma, but that 
the Shah, greater than all, had the Hum a under Ills* 
The Hum a b an imaginary bird, and the Orientals 
believe that, on whomsoever its shadow falls, that per¬ 
son h destined to sovereignty.* 

Certain it Is that, whatever was the cause, Shah 
Talmmsp, in the end, changed his conduct. He sent 
tor 1 Ininavun, to meet him at his summer camp* 

I luniny un went, and had n private conference of several 
hours, in which it seems to have been agreed, that the 
Shah was to assist him in recovering KnodaMr, Kabul, 
and Badakhshdit \ that Kandahar, when taken, was to 
be restored to Persia, and that the Emperor and his 
suite were to listen to the instructions of Kim Jeh&ri 
on the subject of their religions differences. The 
Emperor, on returning to his quarters, took a favour¬ 
able opportunity of assembling lib Hindustani fol¬ 
lowers, informed them of Shah Tuhmusp f s promises, 
which held out to them an early prospect of revisiting 
their native country. He added that KAzi Jeb&n would 
speak to them M on a certain subject/* They were all 
delighted at this change, and lifted up their hands in 
thanksgiving* As, by the result of the negotiations, 
which luid been probably conducted, on the Emperor’s 
side, by Biram Khan, the temporal interests of the two 
monarehs were become the same, a compromise seems 
to have taken place* Hamayun professed to favour 

* Tar. n^d. f. 182* ; Khol. ul Tow. f, 265 . ; Tab, Akb* f. 153 .; Fl- 
risibta, vcL ii. p. 154—ti* 
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hook v. the Shia partialities of the Shnh, and the Shah affected 
to believe that Humayun and his followers were sineen: 
in their professions* In the whole of this difficult 
negotiation, Humdyun was much assisted by Kind 
JehAn, and the royal physician, Niir-ed-din Hakim* 
The Shin divines wrote out the articles of their faith, 
all of which llumayun rend and assented to, and agreed 
that the kluitbn, or prayer for the Sovereign, should be 
recited in the Shin form.* 

Tins reconciliation was followed by a grand ring-hunt, 
and a magmneeni entertainment given to ITuniaymi 
near the Takbt-e-Suleiman. To prove the sincerity 
of the new alliance, Koushen Beg and the other officers 
who had tendered their services to put the Shah in 
possession of Kandahar, were seized and brought before 
Tallin asp. Being no longer useful, they were sacrificed 
ns t nil tors to this union of kings. I he Shah gave 
orders that, their tent-ropes being cut and tied round 
their waists, they should be lowered down into the deep 
subterraneous prison in the Diwun of Mehter Suleiman f, 
there to perish miserably. Rotishen Koka, who was 
the Emperor's foster-brother, found means to write him 
a letter, imploring him, by the memory of his mother, 
whose milk they had both sucked, to pardon and inter¬ 
cede for him. Humayun, with his usual humanity, 
instantly wrote, beseeching the Shah, in the strongest 
terms, by the tomb of his father Shull Ismael, to remit 
the punishment. u Doubtless,” said the Shah, on 
reading the letter, Muhammed Humayun is a man of 
singular good nature and benevolence thus to intercede 
for wretches who have attempted to do him the greatest 
injury and ordered the prisoners tube delivered over 
to him.} 

Fining to- The whole conditions of this treaty being finally 

tMtfet. 

* Tar. Rfi3. f. I S3. Major RiwUnsni/* Jduinal an 

i Z ind lin ')lc!i Ecr-^ulrimii n. See qil0l?il. 

+ Slewart's Jon her, p. 7®. 
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arranged, Shah Tahmosp gave the Emperor a parting 
entertainment. It was celebrated with great splendour, 
and lusted three days. Nearly six hundred awnin^a* 
and twelve hands of music, were prepared, and the 
whole ground was covered with carpets. The first 
day there was a magnificent banquet, and dresses of 
honour, and sabres enriched with jewels were largely 
distributed. On the second day, the Shah placed the 
Emperor by his side, and pointing to the extensive 
field covered with a spreading camp, told him, that all 
that he saw, tents, horses, camels, carpets and every 
thing else, was his, with whatever besides he required: 
adding that he would send his son, with twelve thou¬ 
sand horse, to recover hts dominions* When the 
whole train and cavalcade had passed in review, in 
splendid array, the Shall standing up and laying his 
hand on his breast, said, t4 U King Huimiyun, if there 
k any defect, let your generosity excuse it*” 

The third day was devoted to a contest of shooting 
at the kebek* The night was devoted to a jovial 
party* Various liquors were put down, and bottles 
and goblets placed before each guest* No cupbearer 
was present. Every one tilled Ids cup at Ids own 
pleasure* It was rooming when the party broke up* 

A little incident that occurred on the fourth day, 
when the camp was about to be broken up, and the 
two inonarchs to separate, is extremely illustrative of 
the anxiety with which the Persians embrace every 
opportunity, in their mutual intercourse, to gain an 
advantage in point of form or etiquette* As Hmnaytm 
was completely in Shah Tahmasp’s power, any show of 
respect to him would naturally rather have been 
ascribed to the Shah's generosity, then interpreted into 
a concession to the pretensions of the Indian prince. 

\ et when Hurofiyun, on this occasion, before setting 
out, went to lake leave of Tahmasp, he found him 
seated on a small carpet folded up threefold under him, 

c 3 
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so ns to prevent the possibility of any one sharing a 
portion of it, Hunuiyun, when lie alighted, seeing that 
there was no place for him, was about to seat himself 
on the ground* lliji Mohammed Kushkeh, a Moghul, 
observing this, took off the ornamented cover oi his 
quiver, tore it open, and spread it out for his .Majesty 
to sit on. Hutn&yuu, pleased with this attention, 
asked him who he was. lie answered, “ A Moghul/’ 
u You will come into my service,” said the Emperor. 
** X am unworthy of that honour,” replied the 
Moghul* “ My master is now in your Majesty's service. 
Who am l ? When he is promoted, I timy hope to 
come in his place* Till then, I am dust." He after- 
warti s became a distinguished officer.® 

The twelve thousand cavalry that were to be placed 
under the nominal command of Sultan Murad Mirza, 
the Shah’s third son, then an infant, were Kizelbashes 
of the Tiirki tribes. BitbtgH Khan Kajar was named 
bis Atilik f or Protector. Shah kuli Sultan Afshfir, 
the governor of Kerman, Ahmed Sultan Sbamlu, the 
governor of Sfst&n, his brother Husein-knli, and a 
number of other officers and Amirs, were ordered to 
co-operate* The Shah told Hum&yun that he would 
add three hundred Korchi Khascli J (of Ids own body¬ 
guard cuirassiers), ready to obey any order of his 
Majesty, ns if he had been their religious guide. Mean¬ 
while, the whole auxiliary force were allowed to go to 
their homes, in order to prepare themselves for meeting 


■ Jouher, p, 7" 
t Saleh vA AtiUik. 

+ Tur. Alim-arai Abiid, f. 
Thpic Kerch t n'LTt" “ beb nsh-«cfiilt 
Kjdid Shah, va Birdi litfjb; j. e. 
had Kisclii-I £hah anil Rirdi Istujb 
For their grey-beards (or Mmimn- 
drr*)* The chiefs of dw Turti ami 
A fghiin tribes are called R feh-sef hi* 
M i irr.T'beank Tliee troops bting 
from Tuiki tribes, their cumin tin¬ 


ders Went by ill [a national title. 
The Osniiiiili troops we ftill divided 
into ketifrt or eompnici, because 
originally when they wore fractions 
of tribes, each company had otic 
' kettle for cooking their food in com¬ 
mon, a Cxi h tom which they still ob¬ 
serve f and they attach the lame 
point of honour to preserving their 
kettle, dial regular troops. ilo (o p re¬ 
serving their colon re. 
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the Emperor, in duo time, on the banks of the Helmend, 
The Emperor, having intimated a wish to vidt Tabriz, 
and Ardebfl, and their Holy Places, before getting out, 
sent back the Empress and family, and. his camp, under 
the command of Hdji Muhamtned Khan Koku, towards 
Sebzawtir, on their way to Sistan, while he himself, 
with a few attendants, made a march of about four kos 
from Takht-e-Suleirnin, on the route to Tabriz. 

1 he Shah, who bad now regained his good humour, 
asked the Emperor to give him an entertainment in his 
quarters in the Indian fashion, and to use the Indian 
cookery* A royal banquet was accordingly prepared, 
which seems to have begun with tnusic, and strong 
drinks were curly sent round. This was followed by a 
presentation of presents * The Shah, having asked 
who should divide them, the Emperor told him, who¬ 
ever be might name. i lie Shah imposed that task 
on Kliwajn Moazem, the Empress Handda’s brother, 
who placed one trey of rare and valuable curiosities 
before the Shah, and another before the Emperor; the 
rest he divided to each according to his rank. The 
dinner followed, at which we are told that the Indian 
dish, kicherif, unknown in Persia, was honoured with 
particular approbation. After dinner, the camp moved 
on to .Miiina while the Emperor accompanied the 
Shall, whose camp also moved forward, and after reach' 
ing his pavilion, remained there about an hour, to 
avoid a heavy fall of rain. When the rain ceased, 
Shah Tflhmasp rose, and bidding God bless him, pre^ 
sented him with two apples and a knife, desired his 
brother Bell ram JHrzu to attend him to his camp, and, 
taking a ring oil' his finger, and putting it on Iln- 

* SaHicV, ■ pihtt with heni' egga bruiiat." 

+ “ Among the* foods’" cays Jouher. 

Jmiher, * * (ht Ham tils E ;i i ■ ■ riM 1 -pilau j At Ardcbflj, a -nephew (itHert 
"livi-il with tME, ttm approviit cl'; niii) uf TaluiuRp v,u beutnlli'il to 
for in ibat country they mike their ii ihugiiCL-r nf Mtuiim Bijj, Was 
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mfiyun's, they parted. Hmmty im :iml the Mirzn, followed 
by a large suite, rode on. The Emperor, cutting one 
of the apples in two with the knife, presented one half 
to Bchrfim, in token of unceasing regard, and himself 
ate the other, \\ hen they came in sight of the 
Emperor's tent, the Mtrza drew in bis reins, and took 
leave. Humayiin presented him with a diamond ring, 
telling him it was a keepsake which he had got from 
his mother, and added many expressions of regard and 
esteem,® 

I he Emperor, now left to himself, travelled onwards, 
and visited Tabriz, Ardebil, the cradle of the Sel 
family, and its tombs and holy' places, especially the 
tombs of Sheikh Sefi, the ancestor of the race, and of 
Sheikh Ismael the Shahs father; after which lie 
returned back nearly to Kuzvm. Here the Shah, who 
waa on Ids way to that city from his summer quarters, 
observing hie tents, inquired whose they were. Being 
told, lie expressed his surprise that the Emperor was 
not yet gone, and sent to desire that he would make a 
march of twelve fh ratings, about forty -five miles, with¬ 
out delay. 

Hum Ay tin rejoined Ids main camp at Sebzfiw&r, 
where he found that his wife I lamida Begum had given 
1 firth to a daughter. Having given directions for 
taking the Begum, with the camp and heavy baggage, 
by the direct road through the desert, by Tabas, he 
himself proceeded to revisit Meshhid, where he again 


* The slate of moral filing- in 
Feftia is strongly marked by an in- 
chli'ia that occurred ut Kilu-Dera. 
Four hamsieo who were fwn to 
cotivt from the desert, openly at- 
ticked 3iu| murdered Yjikiib Sefer- 
chi, the Emperor’* butter. Being 
pursued ahd prertifcen, tli-try turrit!d 
round and asked, (l Why do you 
follow tia f What wo did WaJ by 
orders of the Shall." It appears 


l!ml the Shall having mule the Em¬ 
peror a present of some swords, 
HfLiaji All, an Iibek-Agba, chain- 
beflaiit, Abstracted one of than. 
Yakub, having discovered this, in¬ 
formed the Emperor. Husnu All, 
in rrtpniie. told the 3h*h f that Yakub 
hid «[token eohtcmiptuous]v of the 
Persian tdj or cap, FI cnee the or¬ 
der lo murder him. 
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Circumambulated the hallowed tomb of I main Alt Rezti, 
iind received buck the bow and bowstring that he had 
left suspended on the gates of the shrine, a circum¬ 
stance which afforded Mm much delight, as a proof 
that the holy Imam was favourable to him. At Mesh- 
Md he was detained about a week by a continued fall 
of snow, when he went on to Tab&s, whence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Sistfiti, where he found the young prince, 
Sultan Murdd Muza, and the royal troops assembled, 
and ready tor action.* 

Here Humiiyun must have seen, with no small plea¬ 
sure, his dependence on the court of Persia about to 
cease. The real circumstances of his reception in that 
country were very different from the representations of 
them that have been given by the official and general 
historians of Persia and India. li The reign of Tahmasp 
owes much of its celebrity ” says the late historian of 
Persia, u to the truly royal and hospitable reception lie 
gave to the Emperor Humiiyun, when that monarch 
was forced to fly from India, and take shelter in his 
dominions. The Persians have, in all ages, boasted of 
their hospitality, and. the vanity of every individual is 
concerned in supporting the pretensions of the country 
to a superiority over others, in the exercise of this 
national virtue. The arrival of the fugitive ITumdyun 
presented an opportunity of a very singular nature for 
the display of this noble quality; anti we know no 
example of a distressed monarch being so royally wel - 
corned, so generously treated, and so effectually re¬ 
lieved. All the means of the kingdom were called 
forth to do honour to the royal guest; and they were 
liberally furnished to replace him upon his. throne. 

* Atboniiima, IF. 50 — fij.; Tib. of tht* Tir. Alim-Aiat Abi*l, aiJtla 
Atb. f.l 57. ; Tjf. Nil* f, 19,5. ; few circumstances to the nanative 

her. c. 15 . 1 (i.; Bnycfcfd, ffi 10 — 12 . of the Indian historians, and chieliy 
Feriihta, to!, is. pp. 15 +—fl. - t Khfdi Adopts the Ttews of Abulfaxl, if. l-e, 
Kliaii. The bttntW* of tlic autlinr 13 . 
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Tabmasp merited the praise which his conduct upon 
this occasion obtained him from distant nations; but 
his own feelings must haw been gratified by the 
applause of his subjects, every one of whom felt ele¬ 
vated by the munificent hospitality with which his 
sovereign treated the fugitive Emperor of India/ 1 * 

This eulogium of the eloquent and generous historian 
is founded on the representations of Ahulfazl, Ferishta, 
anrl the writers who follow them, all of whom,, in spite 
of some hints and unexplained allusions of Ahulfazl and 
Mzfim-ed-din Ahmed, agree in lauding the munificence 
and generosity of the Persian prince* But the simple 
narrative of honest Jouber at once destroys all these 
delusions* \V bile it confirms tbc accounts of tbc exter¬ 
nal lionourand parade with which Humdyun was received 
in his progress through the country, it presents a most 
unfavourable idea of his reception at court, and of the 
conduct and character of Shall Tuhmasp himself. He 
seems to have been a haughty, narrow-minded, into¬ 
lerant bigotf. Intent, in every instance, on displaying, 
in the most ungenerous manlier, bis superiority over the 


* Malcolm’* tKscory of Persia, 
voL ii. pp. S08, 509 * 
f The- liijjoiL-il attachment 0 f 
this prince to hU religion, shown 
tty his conduct to an English mur- 
chant, accrcditt'd hy a letter from 
Q'tL-r.'n Eliza belli. That great anti ac- 
live Sovereign, desirous of extending 
the commerce of her kingdom, i-n* 
cuu raged Mr. Anthony Jcnkin&on 
to visit iV dhtant Court of Persia. 
An English writer 6taic» P that a 
[uir of ihe ki tig’s slippers were sen I 
lo- tin? envoy, le*l bis Christ tan feel 
should pollute the sacred carpet of 
the holy monarch • ami that after 
he time to the presence, the first 
inquiry Tunup Enable was, not ro- 
ft^nling i he objitt of the miiivion, 
Ijut [ho belief of the anitusiatlorj 


whether ho was a Gaar, or mi be¬ 
liever, or a Muhotnedan r The Eng¬ 
lishman replied, he was neither an 
unbeliever, nor a Mahomed an, hut 
a Christian ; ami added that he 
held Chri.it to be the greatest of 
prophets. Tl;e monarch, lo whom 
he was deputed, said, that 1m wits 
in no need of the aid of infidels, arul 
huh* him depart. lie did SO ; and 
a imiu followed him from die hill 
of audit nee, till be was beyond ihe 
precincts of tli e? court, sprinkling 
nantl on the path he walked over: 
nm action which could only be men in 
lo mark the seme which the Mnbo- 
medan prince had of the unelein- 
of I he person that he had >uf- 
fried lo Approach him. M —-Mil culm "a 
I'ersia, toL t. pp, 511—313, 
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unfortunate prince who was his guest, and on persecuting 
hi in into a conformity with his own religious opinions. 
And, in so far as lie was not influenced by the interces¬ 
sion of bis generous sister, be finally decided on restoring 
the exiled prince to his kingdom, merely by a calcula¬ 
tion of the immediate benefits ho was himself promised 
i2i return, Xor need tills surprise us. The picture of 
pure and splendid generosity which the contemporary 
historian of Akber would gladly exhibit, to smooth the 
humiliation and elevate the importance of the father 
oi his pat ron, is one whieh we should in vain expect 
to see realized in a court so little refined, so selfish, 
and in many respects so barbarous as, with oil its pomp 
and splendour, that of Persia then was. Indeed it was 
not likely to be realized either in a country like Persia, 
or under a prince like Shah Tahm&sp. The narrative 
of JouhiT, incorrect and artificial as it is, is one of 
many instances ot the inestimable value, for historical 
truth, ol even the meanest contemporary record. 

The exact extent of the concessions made by IIu- 
itiuyun to the Shta prejudices of his patron we cannot 
ascertain; neither lie nor the historians of his reign 
were anxious to dwell upon them; but they were, evi¬ 
dently, considerable, and appear to have shed a doubt 
over the purity of his Sunni principles for the rest of 
bis life. He had adopted the bonnet of the Shin, ; lid 
acknowledged that he had made approximations towards 
the doctrines of that sect. He had heard the reasonings 
of its doctors; he affected to be convinced, in certain 
points, by their arguments; and if he did not, as Is 
probable, sign his assent to the leading articles of their 
faith, he had certainly read in public the formula of 
their belief. In later times he employed many Shi as 
in his service, among others Biraxn Khan. We find 
him sometimes taunted by his brothers, as one tainted 
with the Shfa heresy; and, after his death, the same 
charge was brought against his memory. The proba* 
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hflity is, that the circumstances in which he was placet! 
In Persia led him, at that time, to affect an approba¬ 
tion of the Sliia tenets, that he did not feel \ ami, in 
aftertimes, his pride may have prevented him from 
making such an explicit avowal of his religious -senti¬ 
ments, as was expected by the bigoted Sunnis, among 
whom the latter part of his life was chiefly spent. 

The proceedings of Humilyun in Sind and Persia 
may perhaps appear to have been detailed at too great 
length. Hut as some of them have been misunderstood, 
and others misrepresented by former writers, 1 have 
ventured to dwell upon them, for the purpose of giving 
what seemed to me a fair or and more correct idea of 
their real nature. 
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CHAPTER III. 

humItun is APGiiiLsitTAw, 


SECTION L 

UU1A1CKS CONQUEST OF KASDAHAb AND KABUL,— EXI'E- 

DITION TO badakubuIn. 

HT’MATL'N INl’ABE5 UKDi&iH. — APfAtBS OF HIS ISROTIIEIIS. — THE 

GKXKSfc SLRRESDkliF.il TO tlUifXvUN+ CAPTURE OF u/ST., I'llE- 

PAfLiTJONri or K All IIAW— A KISER REMOVED TO kJlBUL* _Milling If 

NFAR HLANDAhI* -W^HCfi 19 BESIEGED Rf HUM A1"US. —— J[ISSION OF 

15IRA M KHAN TO kIsUI -- niRK_50LUT10Y OF K AltRAN. — PROGEK9S 

OF THE SIEGE OF KANDAHAR. — DEFECTION OF kXmkXh’s CHIEF 

NOBLES.-DISTRESS AMi DESERTIONS IN THE GARRISON*—■SURRENDER 

OK THE TOWN, WHICH IS GIVEN OVER TO THE KtlAcTs nm mM 

— rKRFLEXTtr OF kAkrXx*—AFFAIRS OF 1UDA1UD.BhXjL — ESCAPE 

OF tXugXk AND HBTDAL--ISOLATION OF KaMRaN,-DISSENSIONS 

BETWEEN THE PERSIANS AND IllFEHIAUNTS, — HUmXtun SUPPLIES 

HIMSELF WITH HORSES liY PLUNDER.-UWCUKTAINTT OF Hlfl COUN- 

BKLS .— IIF SEIZES KANDAHAR. — DIVIDES THR DISTRICT AMONG HIS 

NOBLES,—SETS OUT FOR KABUL.-19 JOINED BT IIINDAL, yXdgIr, 

AND OTHERS. — ADVANCE OF KAMHAN. ^DESERTIONS TO BUMXhLY* 

— eXmrax si:ni>3 an rnbasst—esgifes to guazxl — dusiXybn 
occupies kX&tiL —and recovers akhe it. — kX m ran flies to sino, 
—CONGRATULATORr EMBASSIES TO HUllXlTN.^-TADCUR MJIWA iMFlIi- 

boneil —- huhXtun sets our for uadakiishXn — tXdoXr mikza 

I’f T TO DEATH* — THE ARMT OF HADARUSHAN DEFEATED ST Htf- 

HAVLN -THE COUNTRY SURMETSw— DANGEROUS ILI.NES-9 OF HO 

mXtUN. — RAM RAX RECOVERS KABUL*-HUMAYUN MARCHUS ONCE 

MORE AGAINST JT. 

^ HES HumAytiti arrived in the province of SistAti, he 
found, the Persian troops that liad been sent to Ids 
assistance, cantoned over the country. They were 
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book/?, nominally under the command of Munid Mirza, the 

,A.x>.iyi&. son ol the king of Persia, and an infant of two 

KThir. or throc y° ar ? of age; but were in reality commanded 
by BidAgh Khan, of the 1 lirki tribe of Kajar, from 
which the present royal family of Persia is descended. 
Ilumdyun, in compliance with the wish of Slmh Tah- 
masp, as soon as he arrived, collected and reviewed the 
troops. He found them in high order, and instead of 
12,000 cavalry, and 300 korchis, or royal horse-guards, 
that had been promised, the muster proved that they 
amounted to at least 1*1,000 horse. After remaining 
about a fortnight in Sistan, he put his troops in motion, 
and entered the dominions of his brother.* 

ifiZZn. . lt wiH be reco,1 f ted that, at this time, Mirza Kam- 
niin held the undisputed possession of Kabul, Ghazni 
and Kandahar, on one side of the mountains, as well 
as of Imdukhshan, Kunduz, Kishcm and other pro¬ 
's inces, beyond them, llis brother Askeri was governor 
of KandahAr. Hindal, another of his brothers, who, 
after abandoning IIumAyun in Sind, had been besieged 
and made prisoner in KandahAr, though nominally, 
perhaps, governor of Jhi-ShAhi, was now under surveil¬ 
lance or tree custody, and lived privately at the palace 
of his mother, Dildar Begum, at KAbul. Yadgiir 
Aasir Mirza, his cousin, who, as we have seen, had 
been compelled to leave Sind, was now also at KAbul 
but suspected, and carefully watched. 

It has been mentioned that Kamrnn, after his return 
from Hindustan, had marched to BndukhshAn against 
Mirza Suleiman, who refused to acknowledge his au¬ 
thority; had defeated him, and deprived him°of part of 
his dominions. Xo sooner, however, did SuleiinAn 
learn that Kamran had marched to besiege Hindal in 
KAbul, than he collected a force, and recovered the 
districts which had been separated from his princi- 


• Akbernama, t 6 1 .; Joulwr, c. 16'. 
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if'* T1,U compelled Kdmn'.n, on Ins return from chap, hi 
Kandahar, to cross the Hindu-kush mountains'a second SlCT ' h 
tune. I he hostile armies met at Anderab. Suleiman 
was again defeated, and took refuge in Kila-Zefer, iu 
which he was blockaded by Kamran, to whom a great 
part of the territories of Badakhshdn submitted. After 
a brave defence, Suleimdn was compelled by famine 
to surrender, lie was thrown into prison, along with 
Ins son Mirza Ibrahim. Kamrdn appointed Kasim 
1 arias to be governor of Badakhshdn; and, leaving with 
hun a force supposed to be sufficient to maintain it in 
tranquillity, returned to Kabul, carrying with him the 


captive Mirzas. for a whole month after his arrival A • & • ,542 • 
the city was in a state of continual festivity; and, from 
tjhis period, he is said to have given himself up to in- 28 * 
dolence and voluptuous indulgence, paying little atten- 
tion to the concerns of government, or to the complaints 
tof ins subjects.* 

Nor were these the only royal personages whom he 
held m custody. \\ e have seen that when he parted 
from Ilumayun near Khushab, on the Jelem, he was 
joined at Ihnkot, on his way to the Indus, by Mu- 
hammed Sultan Mirza, the grandson of the great Sultan 
nusem of Ilcriit, and by his sons, Ulugh Mirza and 
.-hali Mirza. As tliese princes had also become objects 
of suspicion, they had been kept out. of employment, 
and now dragged on an idle life at Kabul. 

otiing, therefore, could, to uppearnnee, be more 
prosperous than the situation of Kamran. 15ut ids 
power was unsocial, guarded by suspicion and jealousy, 
not by the afFection even of those nearest to him. lie 
was a sovereign in wl.ose success none of them felt a 
| *7, a "d , pride, as if it were their own; and it 
.zsted therelorc, on a narrow and a sandy foundation. 


\ 


4 v t , 1 Wll I J( HIT lOI). 

M Humayun, advancing from Sistan, entered the Tt,.:™. 

•*?) 1 4 • . / «lr »ur- 

Akbcrr.aina, ff. S3, 56. ; Tab. A kb. f. 154. midi rrtl. 
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dominions of Kfimrdn, he was met near Luki, a fort on. 
the right bank of the Helniend, by Abdal Ilai, the 
governor of the Germrir, who approached him as a 
suppliant, wrapped in his winding sheet, with his 
quiver hanging from Ids neck; asked forgiveness for 
Ids former sm dutiful conduct* and surrendered the pro 
vince into his hands, ile was graciously received, and 
honoured with a command. 

A detachment was now sent, under Alt Sultan Taklu, 
one of the auxiliary chiefs, to reduce the important 
city and fort of Bist, which lies near the confluence of 
the ArghandAb with the Holincnd, and is the chief dry 
and the key of the Zemiu-ddwer. The Persian general 
having been killed by a matchlock shot soon after the 
siege began, his followers, who were Turks of the Takkj 
tribe, placed his son, a boy of twelve years of age, it 
the command, and carried on the siege with renewed 
vigour. The place was soon compelled to surrender 
when the principal officers, and most of the soldiers 
the garrison, joined Ounidyun, 

Kaumin, who liad long dreaded an invasion fr 
the territories of Persia, had placed all his frontier for¬ 
tresses in a state of defence. On hearing of the Em¬ 
peror's return towards Sistdn, his first concern was to 
remove the infant Akber, IJumaymi's only son, from 
Kandahar, where he still remained under the care of 
Askeri a wife, and of the nurses and household ap¬ 
pointed by his father, and to bring him to Kabul. 
Tor that purpose he despatched onu of Ids confidential 
officers, accompanied by a brother of Khizcr Khan, the 
great Hnssdra chief, to bring the young prince from die 
castle of Knudth^. When they reached that place, 
and hud explained the object of their mission, the/ 
found Mfraa Askeri s ministers divided in opinion «{ 
to the policy of giving him up. Some advised that tip 
child, attended by m honourable retinue, should / 
sent back to his father, who had now arrived or/ 
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frontier, as. being the best means of conciliating the 
injured arid offended Emperor; while others maintained 
that things had gone too far for Aakeri to think of ob¬ 
taining any sincere forgiveness, and that, therefore, 
the great object now was not to throw away the favour 
of Kmriran. This advice prevailed, and though it was 
already the depth of winter, which in tlicit country is 
particularly severe, the infant prince, and his sister, 
Jhddjshbbami Ilegum, were sent off for Kabul, in the 
midst of rain and mow** 

K am ran was apprehensive of a rescue, on which 
account he had selected a chief of the Ilazdras to con* 
duct- file party, as the road between Kandahar and 
Ghazni was partly inhabited, and had always been in- 
t listed, by robbers of that tribe* That the princes might 
djiot lie known on the road, Akber was addressed as 
1 Minds, the princess as Kacheb.f On reaching Kihit, 
the party passed the night at the house of a Hazara* 
'Sut the prince's rank was not easily concealed by 
heftendants, who adored him; and, next morning, the 
h* 1 rister of the house expressed Ids persuasion that the 
child under his roof must bo the young Akber. Khizer 
Khan's brother, on hearing these suspicions of his host, 
lost no time in resuming his journey, and hurried on 
to Ghazni, whence, without delay, the infant prince 
was conveyed to Kabul, where he was lodged with Ids 
grand-aunt Khnnzada Begum, the favourite sister of 


* The nurses and other pcnooil 
attend, ltjLs who were will] the voting 
prince at this time, ccinunut'd in his 
service for urnte year*, and, in the 
nt s.L reign, both they and their chiE- 
’ren rose to high destine Lion. The 
* o nun** were Mahuin Anita, the 
nf Ad,mi Ktian, anti Jijs 
Xnla, the mother of Mir A111 l\o- 
Carh. Tlic whole hauselmld waa 
’■cr the superintendence of Shewis* 
i Muhammetl UhmncTi T the 



husband of Jiiji An la, and a man of 
talent, wliu ift^rwinla mode a figure 
in history, hy die title of Alka 
Khan. it wa» lie wEio helped lo 
Save llumnyun from the (iangea T 
after hi* defeat near Kanauj. 
** Anka” signifies a nurse; ** Acka” 
m mine’s husband. Their children 
are “ kokiLtashi-tf*™ 

| These terms si^ni fy ri tile you 
Mir," and “ the child." 
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Biber, by whom lie was watched with the tenderest 
care** 

Meanwhile a report having reached Ilumdyun on the 
Hehnend, that Mfrza Askeri was about to leave Kan¬ 
dahar, and to flee with all his treasure to K&hui, ho 
pushed forward a strong party, composed partly of Ms 
Persian auxiliaries, partly of his own adherents, that 
lie might either prevent his leaving the phice, or over¬ 
take him, should he have escaped- The news proved 
to be false; but the party, having Tauntingly ap¬ 
proached too near the town, were received with a dis¬ 
charge of artillery by which many of them were killed 
and wounded. Mir Jemil, one of the chief officers of 
the garrison, and brother of Bdpus, a chief of great 
distinction, sallied out to improve this advantage, 
and was so successful, that he sent back to assure 
Askeri, ihat it he would lead out to his assistance the 
remaining force that was in the castle, the enemy must 
lie completely routed- Askeri, however, supposing that 
the confusion was only a feint on the part of the in¬ 
vaders to lead him into an ambuscade, declined to 
move, so that the allied troops were enabled to draw 
off and effect their retreat, though with very consider¬ 
able loss* 

- e ^^3 8 this affair, the Emperor reached the 
vicinity of Kandahar- lie it tuned lately proceeded to 
mark out the ground for the trenches and batteries, 
the charge of which he assigned to different officers. 
As the garrison was very strong, there were daily 
skirmishes and single combats, in sight of the two 
armies, and severe losses were sustained on both sides. 
1 he siege drou out into length, and the imperial camp 
Iwgan to suffer from scarcity of provisions. Just at 
that time they received intelligence that liafm, a foster- 
brother of Kiimran, was encamped behind a hill that 


* Aktem&nia, f, 6 - 2 . 
f Alvlx-riLimo, f, 6"S-; T*r. ffi- 
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% on the Banks of the Argondab, towards Zemfn- 
dawer, with a large body of Hazaras and Nukdcris, 
YYhom be bad collected. Bimm Khan, having marched 
vvith a detachment of Persian auxiliaries and of the 
Emperor's adherents, came upon them by surprise; 
and, after a short action, in which Rafta was taken and 
his force dispersed, gained possession of the camp, and 
returned back m triumph, with a large provision of 
stores, arms, grain and cattle found in it. This, for 
a time, restored abundance within their own lines. 

As, however, the garrison still held out obstinately, 
Ilumiyun, apprehensive of the result, and anxious to 
bring K am ran to any reasonable terms, resolved to 
despatch lulain Khan as his ambassador to Kabul. 
TV hen that brave and able man reached the pass of 
Koghm and A bis tibia, on his way to Ghazni, he was 
assailed towards nightfall by a band of Haztas who 
blocked up the road. He attacked them without 
hesitation, and, after a sharp combat, forced a passage, 
and slew several of their number. As lie approached 
Kabul, lie was met with much ceremony by a proces¬ 
sion of men oi note, arid Kanmim gave him an enter¬ 
tainment at the Charb&gh palace, where lie delivered 
his credentials. lie was allowed to see the young 
Akber, at the palace of Khanzdda Begum, This was 
natural; but lie was also permitted to visit Hindnl 
Tlirza, who was in a kind of free custody at his mother 
Dihlur Begum’s house; and Suleiman Mirza, the prince 
of Badakhsh&n, and his son Ibrdhim Mi rat, though 
detained as prisoners outside of the fort, were brought 
to the Sliehr-anV gardens to meet him. He also waited 
upon T tldgar Xdsir Mirza and Ulugh Mftrza, attended 
indeed, as in the former instances, by confidential 
persons appointed by Kdmrdn to watch him. Yet he 
contrived not only to deliver letters, presents and 
messages from the Emperor to most of them, hut was 
able to remove their apprehensions, and to prepare 
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them for attempting to escape, and to return to their 
allegiance to Humfiyun. lie, in like manner, cm- 
ployed his insinuating eloquence with many of the 
chief nobles about the court, and lud them not only 
to expect pardon, but to indulge in hopes very favour¬ 
able to their future fortunes, if they joined the Em¬ 
peror. During all this time, K&mr&n was agitated by 
contending passions, and quite unable to make up bis 
mind to any decided line of action, lie saw that he 
was unable to bring into the field an army that could 
cope with that of liuro&yun, supported as he was by 
his Persian auxiliaries; but he continued to procras¬ 
tinate, not resolute to resist his brother, but, at the 
same time, not willing to resign his own power. At 
last, after having detained Biram Khan six weeks in 
Kandahar, he consented to his taking leave, and sent 
under his escort Khanzadn Begum, professedly to 
prevail upon Askeri to give up Kandahar, as it was 
pretended that that prince would not obey Kamran’s 
order, but really to encourage him in his defence by 
the hope of relief; or, should he fall into the hands of 
his offended sovereign, at least to secure his pardon by 
her influence with the Emperor.* 

The siege of Kandahar, meanwhile, went on but 
slowly. The place was strong, and Mirra Askeri was 
indefatigable in his exertions. The danger reasonably 
to be apprehended from treachery in such a civil war 
he obviated by constantly shifting the posts of the 
garrison, and keeping nil on the alert. At the begin¬ 
ning of the siege, the confederate army had attacked 
the place with much ardour. lint the siege had been 
long, and their losses considerable. The Kizelboshes 
had entertained hopes that, as soon as IIuTmiyun, the 
son and heir of the great Bdber, entered the territory 
of his father, the whole of the Cahghatdi nobles and 
tribesmen would flock to his standard. They now 
found themselves disappointed, as not a man of note 

* Akbemimi, f. 64.; T*r. Ni*. f, ] gf>. 
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Imd jet repaired to hk camp, and there was no ap- chap. hi. 
pearaiice of revolt in Ills favour in any part of the SltT - L 
country. They saw no prospect of final success; so 
that the Persian leaders, disgusted with the service, 
and serving unwillingly under a foreign general, began 
to talk of returning home, as from a fruitless enter¬ 
prise. Alarmed at a state of feeling so fatal to all 
his hopes, Hum Ay mi made some desperate eltbrts, and 
one night, bj r a resolute advance Irom head-quarters, 
effected a lodgment, and erected a battery within a 
stone cast of the old town. The Kizelbashes, roused 
hy this able and gallant operation, pushed forward on 
their side, and nearer approaches were made every¬ 
where* Askcri, filled with apprehension, asked for a 
cessation of hostilities, till the arrival of Khanzadu 
Ilegum, who was known to be then on her way to Kan- 
dalulr, and in whose mediation lie professed to place 
great reliance. 

In consequence of these negotiations, HumAyun, 
rather imprudently, relaxed his operations for some 
days, which Aakeri employed, with unabating industry, 
in repairing the works that had been injured, and in 
adding new ones. On Birain Khans arrival, KhanzAda 
Begum was allowed to enter the fort, that she might 
prevail upon her nephew to surrender. But this he 
refused to do, and she was not, or pretended that she 
was not, permitted to leave the castle. The siege was 
resumed with redoubled vigour. 

At this crisis, however, the affairs of Hutnaynn flcfccuem 
began to assume a more favourable aspect. Intelli- 3^'^ 
gel ice arrived that Kam run, who had advanced to nobte*. 
relieve the place, had retreated, and the effects of 
Hiram Khan s residence at Kabul also became ma¬ 
nliest, Ulugh Mirza, the son of Muhammed Sultan 
Miraa, has been mentioned as one of the princes whom 
Knrnrdn kept in a kind of state custody at Kabul, for 
more security changing his keeper weekly. In the 
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bookv. course of these changes the Mirza came into the cus- 
>.* 1545 . t<x ty °f Shlr-efken Beg, who himself had some reason 
to be displeased with Kainran. A plan for escape was 
formed between the prisoner and his keeper, in which 
razd Beg, Monaim Beg's brother, Kasim Husein Sultan 
L zbek, and other chiefs of distinction, were led to take 
a part. They set out together privately from KAbu], 
and after many fatigues they all joined Humiyun, ex- 
cepfc Kasim Husein, who, having separated from them 
in a dark night, had lost his way among the hills, and 
fell into the hands ot some Haziira banditti. But he 
also came in, a few days afterwards, on foot, weary 
plundered and half naked. All the fugitives were 
heartily welcomed, and placed in commands. Not loti" 


apceau joy over me camp, and re-animated the waveri 
luzelbashes, who now redoubled their exertions agair 
the beleaguered town. ® 
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of a man of so muck importance was known in the 
camp early next morning, and he was pursued* He 
hid himself in the hole of a rock, dose to which his 
pursuers passed. One of them Md hold of the skirt of 
Ids clonk, which was probably made of the skin of some 
animal Me drew it in, retaining his breath; and bis 
pursuers, thinking it had been the tail of some wild 
beast, passed on* On the approach of night, he crept 
from under his rock, and succeeded in gaining a [dace 
of safety.* 

Deserted by his garrison, his officers, and even 
his nobles, Aakeri could no longer hope to preserve 
Kandahar, and, therefore, began to take measures for 
his personal safety. He sent Ins aunt Khanzifcla to 
Hum&yim, and through her, after the siege had lasted 
upwards of five f months, a surrender was negotiated. 
On the 3rd of September, a. d« 1545, he left the fort in 
the train of the Begum, on foot, attired as a suppliant 
and, according to the custom of the time, having a sword 
suspended from his neck; and was conducted by 
Biram Khan into the presence of the Emperor, who 
received him sitting in state in his Derbiir, surrounded 
by his Chughstais and KizelMshcs* The Emperor, 
from respect to the intercession of the Begum, and the 
hear relation ship of the offender, desired the sword to 
be taken from bis neck j and, after Askeri had made 
his submission, commanded him to be seated. He was 
followed by Kdmrun’s chief Amirs and officers, to the 
number off thirty, who were brought in with their swords 
and quivers banging from their necks, and their 
winding-sheets in their hands. Some were consigned 
to prison, others were released. A grand feast suc¬ 
ceeded ; in which the occurrences of the siege were 
talked over, and, with the usual appliances of music 

* Akhwnima, (F. (U, tiri.; Tab. 4 The Tar* Dcdiuni has ihree 
Akh. L I£S.; Tar, Bed. f. I S3* raouda.* 
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«"d "ine the party was prolonged till the morning 
light, W lien the general enjoyment was at its height, 
nntl even the Mirza had forgotten his care, one of 
llumayun s attendants placed some papers before him. 
In a moment the Mirza’s countenance changed; his 
gaiety was gone. They were the letters which he had 
addressed to the chiefs of the Buliiches, and of the 
other tribes, when the Emperor was crossing the 
desert; and their contents left no doubt of the full 
extent of his evil disposition. The wretched prince 
was ordered to be detained in custody, but to be 

brought to court from time to time, that he might visit 
the hmperor. # 6 

Next day Humiiyun, accompanied by the chief Per- 
sian othcers entered the fort, liiddgh Khan claimed that 
the fort and all that it contained, especially Askcri 
Mirza and the treasure, should be made over to his 
master in terms of the treaty. The Emperor ex- 
pressed his readiness to give up the fort and its stores, 

*° s,,rrcndtr Aslmri. and denied the Shah’s 
right to the treasure; but, at the same time, expressed 
Ins readiness to present it to the Persian monarch, as a 
^ ,* . Wa * te( l sec the treasure-chests brought out 

and examined; and after they had been closed and sealed 

he ret t { . mt ° f the chief 1>cr8ian commanders, 

■C returned to the camp. Even already, mutual 

jealousies and fears had begun to prevail. Under the 
influence of these the y;, 0 u / » , . ,K,er uic 

ing oft’the treasure to pStny ^ "°n‘tT ^ 
They persisted in den,Ling that' AS m stuld 
he pven up to them, as a hostage for their sltnM.n 
«nd even threatened to seine him by fc S 

fnaT’t “ r med flt a pretCnsion "’hich might have ken 
Utal to his repose, at once to secure his nrislT 2 

r. Bri8s,s pp-157, A kh. 
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the whole of his old followers, and the adherents by 
whom he had been recently joined, divided them into 
troops, and reviewed them under arms. This alarmed 
the Persians, who saw his rising power with suspicion 
and dread, but they no longer persisted in their 
demand. The Chaghatais, and such of the towns¬ 
people as chose to leave the place, had three duys 
allowed them in terms of the capitulation, during 
which they could leave it uninjured, with their wives 
and families. On the fourth, it was given up by Hu* 
mayun to the prince Muhammed Munid Mirza, in con¬ 
formity to his treaty with the Shah; while the Em¬ 
peror himself moved to some distance, and took up his 
head-quarters at the Charbagh of Haber •, on the 
banks of the Arghandab, where he enjoyed himself for 
some time after his fatigues, receiving daily accessions 
of number from the adjoining provinces, f 

The news of the full of Kunduluir, and the pro¬ 
bability of the speedy approach of the imperial army 
to attack Kdbul, distressed and confounded Kiimrdn. He 
ordered the young prince Akber to be removed from the 
palace of Khanziida Begum to his own, and committed 
him to the care of Kucb Kilan, throwing into prison the 
former faithful guardian of his infancy, Shems-ed-dm 
Muhammed Ghaznevi, better known as Atka Khan. 
He held a council to concert the measures of precau¬ 
tion required by the crisis, especially as to Badakh- 
shan, in which quarter he was apprehensive of troubles. 
Abdul Khrilik, who had been his tutor, and Bripus, 
a nobleman who seems, at this time, to have been his 
chief minister, advised him to conciliate Suleiman 
Mirza, the late ruler of that country, now his prisoner, 
and to restore him to his government, by which means 
lie might secure both his friendship and co-operation. 
Fortunately for Suleiman, Mir Nazer Ali, and some 

• Tbc Khulja Bagh. Joulicr. t Akbcrnima, f. 65.; Jouher, 

c. 17. 
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- ^ ^^akhshan, who were discontented 

A. n. 1445. the existing government, had, a short time before, 
ormed a conspiracy, and succeeded in surprising Kiln- 
j,. , * hey had taken prisoners Kdsim Birhls, 

ivamran s governor, and the other officers left by him 
in charge of the country, of whose conduct they loudly 
complamed. At the same time, however, they wrote 
to inform Kamran, that they had no wish to renounce 
his authority; that, if he would send back Mirza 
ouleimdn, they would place the country in his hands • 
but, should he refuse, that they would put their pri¬ 
soners to death, and surrender the kingdom to the 
l zbeks. Kamrdn, alarmed at this danger, thought it 
prudent to comply with their request; and accordino'ly 
released the Mirza, who, soon after, set out to return 
home, accompanied by his son Ibrahim Mirza, and 
his mother, Khurram Begum. But they had only 
reached Pdi-Mindr, a populous village not far from 
Kdbul at the bottom of the hills, when Kdmrdn 
repenting the step he had taken, despatched a messen- 

bnnortan^ f* 16 P retendin S that he bad some 
i nportant information to communicate at a personal 

interview, after which he might resume his journey 

^uleima,, justly suspicious of the object of this sudden 

recall, returned for answer; that as he had taken leave 

i" « a propitious mot^ 

destroy tlu fr 'r retrograde movement, to 
: h „. ro V, efficacy of tins fortunate conjunction • but 

'Snr , T d l i 1 " kin » * Erf ~ 

SLl d f ^ ive t,,e mos ‘ implicit 

-n. to B.dakhshK° whereTe 

prlmuT? ’ S ‘ Kt ' di, y for S°‘ his treaty and his 

S*"- t** hy thcsc p roc **tHiigs, 

. gar >as.r Mina found means to escaj>e from the 

• Akhemain*, f. 65. 
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custody in which he was detained; so that of all the 
Mir/as, his relations, who had lately been in Kamran’s 
court, none was left, but his brother Ilindal Mirza 
alone. Him he now found it convenient to flatter and 
soothe; and he was not sparing of promises to bring 
him over heartily to his interest. Ilindal, dissembling, 
appeared to be the dupe of all his protestations. It 
was settled that he was to be admitted into a partner¬ 
ship in the kingdom; and that one-third of all that 
Kainran then possessed, or that the princes might 
thereafter, by their joint efforts, acquire, was to be as¬ 
signed to him. This agreement being concluded, Ilin¬ 
dal was sent after Yadgjir, with whom he had always 
been intimately connected, that he might compel, or 
prevail upon him, to return back. But no sooner had 
he reached P4i-Mindr, than, finding himself safe anions 
the mountains and defiles of the Hindu-kt&sh range, he 
turned away to the west-ward, and like those who had 
preceded him, set out to join Humayun. 

The desertion of the last prince of the imperial 
blood who had been left with him, and of so many 
Auu'rs as accompanied them, threw Kamran, for a 
time, into a state of deep dejection. The apparent 
facility with which so many princes, who had been 
guarded as prisoners with so much jealousy, effected 
their escape, is inexplicable, except on the supposition 
that Kamrdn had become unpopular with his Ainirs. 
He now complained that he felt himself forsaken, and had 
not one being in the world, in whose counsel he could 
trust, or on whose fidelity he could rely. His temper 
was not such as to invite frank or unpleasant communi¬ 
cations. In his prosperity, he had been surrounded by 
flatterers, who had cherished his self-conceit by their 
base and selfish adulation. In his adversity, in spite of 
the change of circumstances, he listened with such 
impatience to a different language, that it was dan¬ 
gerous to use it: and those who w’ere disposed to offer 
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Bt! " 1 ^oiind counsel, were deterred, no less by tlic itnific- 

*-ti, is 4 s t danger of the task, than by their want of con¬ 

fidence in Ij is ultimate firmness ntid prudence in acting 
on their advice* He was thus left without any safe or 
honest friend; and, committing error after error, the 
numbers ot fib adherents daily diminished, and the moral 
influence ot Ids government was totally gone.* 
HnmAyui), after the surrender of Kandahar, was 
rfi-hn* desirous to have pursued his success, and at once to 
riniL,!*, 1 have inarched against Kabul, but found hb army too 
weak to venture on such an enterprise. The Persians 
considered the whole object of the expedition to have 
been attained, with the occupation of Kandahar* lly 
that event a new kingdom was conquered for the Shah. 
Ihc I urfeomaiiand Ivizelbash Amirs, fatigued with the 
long campaign so far from their own country, had 
returned home, some with, others without leave, so 
that hardly any but BldAgh Khan, Abul Fateh Sultan 
Afshiir, ami Siiti Wuli Sultan, were left to support the 
young prince Murad; and they showed no disposition 
to march farther, in support of a foreign prince. With 
n total want ot good faith, and an entire blindness to 
the future, they displayed, however, sufficient activity 
in harassing their new subjects, who hated them as 
foreigners and oppressors, and detested them as heretic* 
Complaints from persons of every rank were daily 
brought to the Emperor, who was unable to afford any 
redress. He had left the Immediate vicinity of Kan¬ 
dahar, and advanced first to lWn-Abdiil, and next to 
the Gimiboz-Sufeid, The Kbelbdshes, now as jealous 
ot their allies as of Kamriin, and desirous that they 
should move away to a still greater distance, took mea¬ 
sures to cut off their supply of provisions. In spite of 
the season, for winter was at hand, and the Cha^- 
hatfiis complained loudly of the severity of the cold, It 
became necessary again to move, and the Persians 

“ Akbcmnma, f, fig. 
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refused to allow them either to winter in the town, or 
to hut themselves In the vicinity of Kandahar. But no 
movement could be ma le without horses or draught 
cattle, which they did not possess** 

About this time, a certain proportion of the Persian 
troops having been placed in garrison in the fort, their 
horses were sold to some merchants, who intended to 
convey them to India, and were then picketed on 
the outside of the town. These Humhyun, urged by 
his necessities, resolved to seine. Leaving his camp at 
Safe id Gumbez, he himself moved to B4ba Hasan 
Abdul, whence, after mid-day prayers, he pushed for¬ 
ward a strong detachment, who, before afternoon 
prayers, reached Kandalidr, came upon the merchants 
by surprise, and carried off to lib camp seventeen 
hundred horses; which, after supplying the wants of 
himself and of his household, he divided among his 
followers. The merchants to whom they belonged, 
waiting upon the Emperor with their complaints, 
could get no redress or compensation, but his bond 
for the full price, to be paid when the state of his 
affairs allowed ; a security not likely to be negotiable 
in the Lazar, either at Kandahar or Delhi. 

Still, however, it was difficult to put the army in 
motion, as the season was severe, and Humiyun pos¬ 
sessed no place of strength, in which the wives and 
families of himself and Ids followers could lie left in 
safety. To obviate this difficulty, he besought Bidagh 
Khan to appropriate a few houses in Kandahar tor 
Iheir reception; a request, however, with which the 
Khan declined to comply. 

This delay was attended with disagreeable conse¬ 
quences. The confidence in Jluimiyun’s fortune, which 
his troops had entertained, began to fail. Several of 
Kiimrarfs officers. who had been in Kandahar, but bad 
subsequently entered the Emperor's service, escaped 
* Tar. Bed, f, I 8 & 
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from the camp, and fled to K&bul.* d he scarcity went 
on increasing. It was now seriously proposed by 
some of Humdyun's Amirs, to hazard every thing; 
to make an attempt to surprise Kandoh&r; and, if suc¬ 
cessful, to justify their conduct to the Shah in the best 
way they could, and engage to restore it to him ns 
soon as the Emperor had gained possession of Kabul 
and Badakhshdn. From following this plan he was 
diverted by some of his council, who argued that, 
should the attempt be made and fail, he lost both 
Kandahar and the Shah, whom he thus converted into 
an open enemy; in which case he would be left without 
one ally, or place of refuge, in the world. Another pro¬ 
posal made at this trying moment was, to pass over 
into Badakhshdn and there join Suleimdn Mirza. But 
the difficulty of a winter march among the mountains 
and defiles of the llnzdrns and Aimaks, in crossing the 
Paropainisan range, joined to the total want of a place 
of security, in which to lodge their families and bag¬ 
gage which they mu9t leave behind, made them aban¬ 
don that idea us quite hopeless. 

Just at this crisis, Muh&intned Murad Mirza, the 
young Persian prince, died. Those who had charge 
of him being desirous to conceal this event, no notice 
of it was sent to Humayun, to whom, however, the 
news was secretly conveyed. As, by this change of 
circumstances, the co-operation of the Persian auxili¬ 
aries seemed to become more doubtful than ever, while 
one obstacle of delicacy was removed, Humiiyun, in 
despair, returned to the idea of gaining Kandahar in 
any way, trusting to be able to justify the act to the 
Shah after it was done. 

This plan was warmly supported by Ilaji Muhamtned 
Khan Koka.f The Emperor, while he objected to any 

• Among these were A Mai la Kushkrh, a man who made a figure 
Khan and Jamil Beg. in Baber's time. 

t He was the son of Baba 
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open attack, was willing to get possession of the town, 
could it be carried by stratagem. This Ilaji Muhammcd 
undertook to effect. Accordingly, in furtherance of 
the plan, notice was sent to BidAgh Khan, that the 
army was on the point of marching for Kabul, but that, 
as the Emperor wished to be free from the trouble and 
risk of carrying Askeri Mirza along with him, he was 
desirous of leaving him in safe custody in KandahAr. 
BidAgh Khan, who had all along earnestly desired to 
have the Mirza in his power, agreed without hesitation. 
This preliminary step being arranged, various parties 
were sent from the camp by night to different sides of 
the town, especially to three of the principal gates. 
About dawn, Ilaji Muhammcd, who led the first divi¬ 
sion, leaving his ambuscade, attended by a few servants 
only, contrived to enter one of the gates, along with a 
string of camels, that were carrying hay and provender, 
at that early hour, into the town. The officer at the 
gate challenged them, and insisted on turning them 
back, no ChaghatAi having for some days been allowed 
to enter. IlAji Muhammcd maintained that he came 
by BidAgh Khan’s permission, to bring into the fort 
Askeri Mirza, who was to be left there. This story 
produced no effect on the officer, who proceeded to 
shut the gate and turn him out: upon which HAji 
Muhamined, drawing his sword, attacked him, and cut 
off his arm. The HAji’s followers, who were close at 
hand, now rushed in, but were bravely opposed by 
such of the Persians as ran to the spot on hearing the 
uproar, and a sharp conflict ensued, which continued 
till Ulugh Mirza and Biram Khan, having effected an 
entrance at another gate, came to the assistance of their 
friends. The Kizelbashes, overpowered, retreated into 
the citadel. Such as remained behind in the town 
were pursued, and put to death by the enraged citizens. 
About noon, HumAyun himself made his entry into the 
city, and was received with shouts of joy. He sent 
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book v, to inform Bidigh Khan, that the measures, which he 

- luid unwillingly taken, had been rendered necessary by 

l1 * 6 ' that nobleman’s unjustifiable conduct in concealing the 
death of the young prince Mu raid Mirza, who, Hu- 
inunvn alleged, had been entrusted to his care, and by 
other unfriendly acts. Biddglt Khan, who was not 
prepared to sustain ft siege, having, in the course of 
the night, thrown down a part of the buck wall of the 
citadel, marched off unmolested towards his own 
country, loudly expressing his indignation at the 
treachery and ingratitude of Ids allies. Biram Khan 
was appointed governor of Kandahar, and ambassadors 
were sent to Shah Tahtnasp, to assure him that, though 
Bidagh Khan, having acted contrary to his Majesty's 
intention, hud been dismissed from the command, his 
faithful subject Bimm Khan, who had succeeded him, 
was ready to obey all the orders of his master, the 
Shah, Tahmnsp seems to have found it prudent to 
ttctpiiesce in this arrangement, and a number ol the 
regular Persian troops, especially the Korehis, con¬ 
tinued in the Emperor's service.* 
rivi.u^ Lhc 11 uni Ay un, thus master of the kingdom of Kandahar, 

proceeded to divide its different provinces among his 
adherents. The Zemiii-dawer he bestowed on Ismael 
Beg; Kilit, on Shir-efken Beg; Slu'd, on Haider Sultan, 
who died soon after; the district of Tiri, which lies 
among the Hazara lulls on the lie) mend, on Ulugh 
Mi ran, except some districts of it, the revenues of which 
lie bestowed, by way of pension, on H&ji Mu hammed, f 
To some of his followers he gave jaglrs; to Others, 
according to a .custom of the times, he gave up some 
of the richest and most obnoxious of his prisoners, 

■ Akbeinikas, f, fafi. Tar. Nil. t Sanse of iIieto ii'kf'ntm-Eit'i 
ff.lSKb H>7. Tar. Bed. II 183, 184-j would appear w have henn made at 
.Tuutwr, {l, 17, IS.; Biyeifil, ff- lfi rnlher a lulvr perkuL 
— IS. i FcTiihta, toT. ti. pp+157— 

150. 
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from whom he allowed them to extort such sums as 
they could ; which was often done by cruel severities. 

While the minds of the Emperor and his chief officers 
were engrossed by these proceedings, Askeri Mir/a 
contrived to escape. A few days afterwards an Afghan 
arrived in the city, and gave secret notice that the 
Mina was concealed in his house; but, with that regard 
to external appearances which, with some of the Afghdn 
tribes, seems to constitute their point of honour, far 
more than substantial fidelity, besought the Emperor 
to seize the fugitive prince in such a way that the 
informer might not be compromised, as privy to his 
being retaken. The Emperor accordingly sent Shah 
Mirza, and Khwaja Amber, his steward, who took the 
unhappy Mirza from under a mattress, beneath which 
he was hidden, and brought him to the presence. 11 u- 
milvun sj>arcd his life, we are told, from his desire to 
conform to the dying advice of his father Haber, to be 
merciful to all, but especially to his brothers; and gave 
him into the custody of Xadim Kokiltash, one of the 
confidential servants of his household.* 

r i he Emperor, now jKissessed of a place of strength, 
bad become master of his movements, and was ca« r er 
that no time should be lost. Leaving his own family, 
and the families of his followers, in the citadel of Kan¬ 
dahar, though winter had arrived, he set out for Kdbul; 
but, instead of taking the more ojien road of Kildt and 
Ghazni, these towns not having yet come into his 
power, he followed the course of the Ilelmend, which, 
penetrating through the hill-country, leads to the high 
mountains of the Koh-Bdbn, close upon Kabul. When 

• Akbcrnama, 4c. at above. Emperor conquered Hindustan, to 
Abulfaxl places the acquisition of which he corucnted. Tins, no doubt, 
the TurkomAu horses at this time, is a sort of official representation, 
and makes the heads of the caravan. The ewer-bearer's account, however, 
afraid of being plundered, voluu- is the more probable one, and lie 
tariljr offer them, on condition of was, at the time, with the Emperor, 
getting bonds to be paid, when the 
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the army arrived near Tin, Dawa Deg, the Hazara 
chief who had lately acknowledged him, and whose 
clan inhabited the neighbouring districts, met him with 
his tribe, all the headmen bringing horses and cattle, 
which they presented to the Emperor; and, as the 
country around had many fine straths and valleys, a 
halt of some days was made, to restore the health of 
the army, which had suffered in the unhealty climate 
of Kandahdr. Here Klmnzada Degum, his aunt, and 
Ddber’s favourite sister paid the debt of nature. Here 
also Yadgar Ndsir Mirza, with Monaim Deg, and soon 
after Hindal Mirza and Terdi Deg, who had escaped 
from Kabul, as has been mentioned, joined the Em¬ 
peror. Their arrival excited much joy, and was fol¬ 
lowed by that of many others, both Amirs and soldiers, 
who now hastened to return to their allegiance. 

The urmy once more moved forward, but, in the 
course of its march, was again attacked with sickness, 
and numbers died. This induced Hindal to propose in 
council, that the army should return to Kandahdr for 
the winter, and that early in the spring, when all the 
necessary stores and munitions of war were in readi¬ 
ness, it should commence its march in full strength 
upon Kabul. The Emperor made no remark while the 
council was sitting; but having, probably, become sen¬ 
sible that, in the former part of his reign, he had given 
too much license to his brothers, after it was over, lie 
sent him a verbal message, through Mir Sycd Dirkeh, 
to intimate that he had begun his march for Kabul 
before lie laid heard of the escape of Yadgar Ndsir 
Mirza, or of Hindul’s intention to join him; that he had 
since seen nothing to make him change Ills plan, for, 
as to hardships, they were inseparable from war; that 
if the Mirza needed refuse, the Zemin-ddwer was at 
his service for the winter, and that, in the spring, he 
might join the imperial array, after the Avar was over. 
The Mirza apologized for his indiscretion, and promised 
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in future to be more guarded, both as to the time and 
manner in which he offered his advice. 

Among those who now waited upon the Emperor, as 
the carnp again advanced, was Jamil Beg, the brother 
of Bapus, whom Kainnln had selected as Atalik or 
Guardian for his son-in-law, Ak Sultan, the governor 
of Ghazni. He brought Ak Sultan along with him, and 
was graciously received; his desertion from Kundahtfr 
was easily forgiven, and he privately negociatcd a 
pardon for his brother Bapus. Many of the Amirs of 
Kiibul had sent to invite the Emperor to push on. 
When the army, emerging from the mountains, reached 
^ uret Sheikh Ali in the territory of Pughinan and 
Arkendi, near Kabul, Mirza Kainnin, informed of their 
approach, sent Kasim Birhis, with a body of troops, to 
imi>ede their advance; and.Kasim Mokldis, his Master 
of the Ordnance •, was ordered to carry forward the 
artillery, and plant them in the Julga-douri, to Ik* 
ready for action. At the same time, all the inhabitants 
of the adjoining country, with their families, were 
ordered to be brought into Kabul. Kamnin, having 
repaired the fortifications, and strengthened the garri¬ 
son of that city, marched from his capital, full of con¬ 
fidence in his army which was numerous f, one portion 
of it consisting of a body of four or five thousand 
horse, completely appointed and clad in armour, while 
Ilumayun’s force was comparatively small and ill- 
provided. Kilmrdn took his ground J, not far from the 
body which he had sent in advance, and there exercised 
and.reviewed his troops. When Humuyun heard that 
K&sim Birlds had occupied the Khiinar* pass, which lay 
directly in his line of march, he sent on H4ji Muham- 
ined Khan, with a strong detachment, who attacked 
him with vigour, dislodged him, and cleared the pass. 

• Mir-Atrsh. 20,000 men; Out of Humayun to 

t I »c army of K&mrun is said 4000 or 5000. 
to hare amounted to 18,000 or J B*gh-e-Gwerg»h. 

t 2 
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As there was now the near prospect of a battle, Mirza 
lliiulal asked, and got permission, to lead the van. 

The imperial army, having cleared the defile of 
Khwaja Pushteh, halted in the territory of Arkendi. 
Here Biipus, one of the chief Amirs of Kabul, was 
brought by his brother Jamil ; anil Shah-bcrdi Khan, 
who held the districts of Gurdiz, Ban gash, and Naghz, 
also arrived and joined the imperial camp. They were 
joyfully received. Every night parties deserted from 
the Mirza’s array, and joined the Emperor. Bupus 
strongly urged Huinayun to push on without delay, 
while the general sentiment was so strong in his 
favour, and the enemy, from the daily desertions, knew 
not whom to trust. 

Kirardn Mirza, now equally alarmed at the hostile 
demonstrations of the enemy, and the defection of his 
own followers, found himself compelled to devise means 
to gain time. lie sent forward two men, respectable for 
their sacred character, who were instructed to make 
humble oilers of submission on his part, and to entreat 
the Emperor to cease from active operations. They 
met IJumayun, when he was scarcely a mile from the 
enemy’s camp, and prevailed upon him to halt. But 
soon after, suspecting that Kamrdn’s sole object in 
opening this negotiation, was to gain time for effecting 
his escape, he advanced towards the Mirza’s camp with 
seven hundred lancers. As he rode along, he was met 
by MosAhib Beg, the son of KhwAja Kilan Beg, KAm- 
ran’s Amir-ul-omra, at the head of a procession of all 
the other Amirs of Katnran Mirza, who came to make 
his own submission, and to offer their’s. Their sub¬ 
mission was accepted; but, as it was so tardy, they were 
not admitted to the presence, and were subjected to 
fines. 

On reaching the camp, Ilumayun found that KAm- 
rdn had escaped into the citadel of Kabul; that his 

• Nim-ko*, half a kos. 


Eicapn to 
tihaxni. 
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troops were in confusion, and beginning to break up; 
ami that numbers hud already fled. Kainran did not 
venture to remain long in the citadel, but some hours 
after sun-set, when it was dark, taking along with him 
his son Mirza Ibnihiin, his wives and family, made his 
escape, and took the Pani-Iliss6r road towards Ghazni. 
Iluuuiyun sent Biipus, with a body of his most trusty 
men, to occupy Kabul, and to preserve it from pillage; 
and, when afterwards informed of KAtnrdn’s flight, he 
despatched Mirza Uindul to pursue him. lie himself 
entered Kabul on the evening on the 10th of Katn- 
zan® (Nov. 15th), in the midst of a general illumina¬ 
tion, and was delighted once more to embrace his son 
Akber, now about three years of age, whom he found 
in |>erfect health. The liala-IIissar, or Citadel, made 


• There U *ome difference as to 
this date. AhuKazl has, the ere of 
Wednesday, Ramzan 12. A- 11 .952.; 
but the Tar. Bed. and FcrUhta 
make it Ramzan 10. a. h. 952. 
Bayezid has Itamzan 10. a. h. 953. 
The Tabak&t-c Akbcri lias ** Ram¬ 
zan 10. a. it. 952. or 953., Cod 
knows which." Jouher give* a lively 
account of Hum/iyuu's proceedings 
on entering the Bala His-ar, and 
arriving at the palace of Kamran. 
“ At one watch of the night was 
past, and his Majesty had not yet 
broken his fast, he desired Wasil, 
the keeper of the wardrobe •, to 
make a plate of warm soup (ash) be 
brought; hut soon recollecting him¬ 
self, be bid him go to the palace of 
the Bibi, as Baike Begum was 
called, and bring him some broth, 
if there was any. Mchter Wadi, 
and the humble Jouher, went; anil, 
afrer paying their respects, delivered 
the message, that, as his Majesty 
had yet eaten nothing, he requested 
that some food might be sent him, 
if there was any. That lady gave a 


curry of beef, and a sirawal of cow’s 
trijK? that happened to he ready 
dressed. No sooner did his Majesty 
put his spoon into the dishes, and see 
that they were beef-curry and cow’a 
tri|»e, than, laying down the spoon, 
and sighing, he burst intoacomplaint, 
exclaiming. *(> Mirza Kamran ! ami 
hail you indeed come to such a 
length, as to make the fare of Bfbf 
Jiu, tint asylum of chastity, to be 
only cow's flesh, and cow’s stomach? 
Could you not have reserved one 
single sheep for her in your kitchen? 
And yet this asylum of chastity ii 
the very person who brought here 
the bones of our venerated father, 
and placed them in his tomb. Could 
n»t we, four sons of him whose 
abode is in heaven, have done some¬ 
thing better among us?’ In a word, 
he drank a single cup of sherbet, 
and put off" breaking his fast till the 
morrow.’’ Jouher, c. 19- Burnrs 
informs us that, in Turkisnin, none 
but the lower classes eat beef. Bur- 
ncs's Travels, vol. iii. p. 159. 
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no resistance; and Kabul, and all its provinces south 
of I tie Hindu-kush range, submitted to him. He pub¬ 
lished a general amnesty, ami spent the winter in the 
citadel, busily engaged in settling the civil and finan¬ 
cial affairs of the country, anti in administering justice* 
r l lie mother of Akber having arrived in the spring from 
Kandahar, under the escort of V Ad gar Naair Mirzu, 
the circumcision of Akber was celebrated by a magni¬ 
ficent festival, at the conclusion of which the Emperor 
bestowed khihits and rewards on the most distin¬ 
guished oi his adherents, the government of Ghazni 
was conferred on Ilmdal; and Ulugh Mirzu, who had 
returned from the pursuit of Kdiurdu, was confirmed 
in that of Zeimii-dawer, which had been given him in 
addition to Tin and the adjoining districts. 

MeanwhileKiimran, having escaped from the pursuit 
of Ilindal who was not anxious to seize him, approached 
Ghazni, but was refused admittance into the town, lie 
now threw himself on the protection of KInzer Khun 
Hazara, who carried him, first to Tirf, and then to 
Zemin-dAwer, whence, after some vain efforts to fix 
himself in that country, he was finally compelled so 
take refuge in Sind, f 

1 Hiring this period of tranquillity, the Emperor re¬ 
ceived the congratulations of several of the neighourin^ 
princes, on his having recovered his father's throne. 
An embassy from Shah Tahmasp, at the head of which 
was ^ alad Beg, was magnificently entertained, though 
it made little progress in the grand object for whicli it 
was sent — the restoration of Eandahdr to the Slmli, 
A similar embassy from Mirza Sulciimiii, the prince of 
1‘adakhshdn, was less favourably received, as the MIrza 
declined the Emperor’s invitation to wait upon him, or 
in other words, declined acknowledging his immediate 
authority. Mir Syed Ali, a chief whose influence was 


" Akbcrtiaina, f. ; Tab, 

Akb. HI 158— i (30.; Tar. Nia.fF. ] 97 . 
Bavcti l, If. 17—22, ; Jou- 


bt-r, c. J-8, I £). ; Feriihu, vol. jj, 
1^3 — IfJO^ Ttr, ikJ. E 18A, 
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great and extensive among the Afghans anti Uahiches, cnAT,m, 
also waited upon the Emperor at this period, and ———' 
received the government of Dukj *, dependant on tl in- 
dustdn on which it borders, ant] not far from his own 
residence. Lawang Baliich, another of the principal 
Buhich chiefs, having also acknowledged the Emperor, 
was rewarded with the country of ShAl and Mustang. 

These chiefs, we are told, no sooner received these 
honours, than they took their leave, fearing that, the 
sdr of the city, and the habits of city life might affect 
the health of their followers, accustomed only to their 
own wastes and wilds. 

YadgAr NAeir Minsa, Ilumslyim's cousin, had not v«8sir ’ 
been long returned from escorting the imperial house- prao*wT 
hold from Kandahar, when he was charged with entering 
into new intrigues and cabals, with Askeri Mmsa and 
others, against the Emperor. Humhyun had probably 
brought with him from Persia a resolution to beat down 
all who could be his rivals, and, in particular, to reduce 
the power of the princes of the blood, which, In the 
former part of his reign, had been productive of so 
many mischiefs* But lie seems to have proceeded with 
unusual caution, probably to carry along with him the 
approbation of the old and powerful nobles connected 
with his family, and of his followers in geo crab Thirty 
distinct articles of accusation were brought against 
Yadgar, some of them for instances of disrespect to Ida 
Majesty; but the leading one was that, when in Sind, 

Shah Hueein Mirza had offered him Bhcker on condi¬ 
tion of his deserting the Emperor, to which he had 
agreed, whereby the Emperor had been obliged to 
retire into Irak* On the present occasion, witnesses 
were examined, and evidences taken, in a manner, 
of which we find few examples in Asiatic history; and 
he is said to have been convicted by the testimony of 


l)ufci was probdldy dcpftitliTit on Multiiii* 
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bgokv. impartial men of veracity, as well as of Ins own nc- 
* p. U 4 G. complices. Some parts of the accusation he denied; ns 
to other's he was silent, lie was found guilty - and 
IfumAynti informed him, through Kcnichu Khan, that 
since, after being so often pardoned, he had engaged 
anew in relndlious intrigues, iie must expect no farther 
favour. He was accordingly thrown into prison in the 
Baled lissar, in a house near that in which Askcri was 
confined. 


ItiHEijyun 
«t1 (Kit iuf 
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Jlumayun, being now the undisputed sovereign of the 
countries to the south ot the Hindu-ksish range, turned 
bis attention to such provinces, on the north of these 
mountains, as still acknowledged the supremacy of 
Kabul. 1 hese, besides Badakhsliiin, consisted of Kutiduz, 
hhost, A tiderab, and some ot 1 1 €?p districts lying between 
the mountains and tlm Amu. Not-content with Badnkh- 
sltan, Mirza Suleiman had wrested from Knmnlii these 
provinces, which formed no part of that principality, 
and seemed little disposed to part with them on the re¬ 
quisition of the km per or. In the spring of 1516, 
therefore, llumaynn, resolving to chastise him, marched 
out of K*bul, and encamped m the Yuret Chabik. To 
prevent intrigues in his absence, he resolved to carry 
Askcri along with him. But after he had proceeded as 
far as the valley of Kiinlbdgh, aware of the danger of 
leaving behind him so restless and turbulent a spirit 
as Yadgar NAsir Mirra, lie resolved, in the words of his 
historian, ‘ to release the body of that prince from the 
pin us oi existence, and to put himself at ease" He 
sent an order to that effect to Muhammad AH Tagbdi 
udiom he bail left governor of Kabul. « How should I 
l mt 10 *f th tllc Mir/a ” said that good man, “ 1 who 
never killed a farrow?" The Emperor, upon this, 
devolved the duty upon Mohammed KAslm Mochi, who 
strangled the Mirza with a bowstring. He wus buried 
on a rising ground opposite to the gate of the citadel 
near n piece of water; and, after a time, bis remains 
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were taken up ami curried to Kazvin, where they were chap. nr. 

deposited In his father, Ktirir Mirm’s, tomb.* - 

Hnniayunf, haying crossed the mountains, reached 
Andcrab, where, at the village of Ilrkerun, he found ,tuin a*. 
Mtrza Suleim&n with a considerable army, strongly 
entrenched, and prepared to check Jus advance. The 
Emperor, determined to force lias position, sent on 
Mirzu Iiindal, with Haji Mohammed Khan, Keriicha 
Khan, and a strong body of troops, himself following to 
support them* The advance made a gallant attack on 
the fortified camp, as soon as they reached it; but the 
Badaklishfm archers, who were posted behind the 
trenches, did great execution, and killed or dismounted 
numbers of the assailants. Among those who most 
distinguished themselves on this occasion, were a party 
of the Persian Eorchi, or cuirassier body-guard, who 
accompanied the ambassador, and took a part in the 
action. The contest was long doubtful, fill a party of 
hardy veterans, by a desperate effort, forced their way 
across the ditch, surmounted the trench, and sabred 
the archers behind it, who had done such execution. 

Jn a short time after this success, the whole army of 
liadukhsliiin was broken and put to flight. Suleiman, 
abandoning his new territory, fled along the Hangi river 
and by Karin, Mikeuhsh and Tallkdn, towards the 
broken glens of Khost. Mirza beg Birins, who had 
commanded his archers, and some others of bis principal 
chiefs, surrendered to ] luradyuu. The Aimaks who 
were made prisoners were dismissed, uninjured, Hindu! 


* Albernama, 1 \ ; Bayexld, 

f. 22.; TtK Albert, r. I GO. 

J Sometime txiton? n L tlillp out 
■tm tins expedition, on lea vmg m 
drinking party after midnight, Hu^ 
nuijim happened to stumble. 13in 
butliT (M ir Sam .in} Khndp Jihil- 
eiMin Mahmud, expressed bis re¬ 
gret Quit his Aliju*|y ihoiild have 
i,tki.'n iiir thing that rfpotfil him 


to such loliIrflUi Struck wsih the 
otwLifvaiiilli, he ri'nouiiml the use of 
intoxicating mixture* (Imshia), and 
■.cnt to tell the Sadr, and other chief 
men of the kwr, who 3md been of 
the parly,, I hat the advice should 
have COtrte from diem, He h- haid 
to Slave adhered to this resolution 
to the end of his life. liavciid, 
tf, 22 , 2J. 
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Mirza was sent in pursuit of the fugitives; while 
Huimiyun himself advanced by the pass of Shdshdn 
into the valley of Khost, where he spent some days in 
the amusements of fishing and fowling, for which the 
place is celebrated, as well as for its fruits. The 
country around submitted, and Suleimdn was compelled 
to seek shelter beyond the Amu, in Kulab, and the 
upper districts of Khutldo.* 

Affairs being in this prosperous state, Humdyun 
moved to Kishem, where he spent three or four months, 
and divided among the Amirs his late conquests. Ba- 
dakhshan and Kunduz he gave to Mirza Ilindul; the 
collectorute of Khost was given to Mon aim Beg, and 
that of Talikun to Bapus. The more effectually to 
settle the country of Badakhshdn, to secure the quiet of 
the peasantry, and to rest the army, Humdyun resolved 
to pass the winter in Kila Zefer, towards which he 
directed his march. But on arriving at the village of 
Shaluldn, between Kishem and that town, he was seized 
with a violent illness, which, for two months, prevented 
him from leaving the place. At the beginning of the 
disease he was for four days insensible. Reports of his 
death, or of its near approach, were, in consequence, 
spread aud believed. Officers of every rank left their 
posts, and consulted together as to the line of their 
future conduct. Among the rest, Mirza Iliudal himself 
left his government of Kunduz, and advanced from 
Rostak, where he had been, up the Kokcha river, one of 
the chief branches of the Amu, on which Kila-Zefer 
stands, prepared to assert his right to the vacant throne. 
Signs of disorder and insubordination appeared on 
every side. The Amirs of Suleiman, who had fled into 
the higher districts of the mountains, gaining confidence, 
began to descend, and overrun the country. At this 
trying crisis Kerdcha Khan, the prime minister, con- 


• AkUrnama, f. 69 . ; Bayirziil, ff. 25, 26.; Tar. Nix. f. 197 . 
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ducted himself with great decision, Mirza Askeri, from ciiap.nl 
whom most immediate danger was apprehended, he _!!!_ 
removed into his own tent* and placed him there m 
custody. He himself, and the Amtrfl most devoted to 
llumdyuii, pitched their tents close to the imperial 
pavilion, from which all persons were excluded except 
the wife of the Emperor* the royal physicians, and one 
or two confidential servants of the household. Kerdcha 
was indefatigable in Ins attentions. The disease reached 
its crisis on the fifth day. While the Begum* who 
watched by Ids sickbed, was engaged in pouring into his 
mouth the juice of pomegranates, which she squeezed 
from the fruit, to her surprise and delight he opened 
Ids eyes, and asked her, how* affairs wore going on* 

Being informed that all was in a state of [Kirhirbntion 
and alarm, ho sent for Keniclia Khan, and desired him 
to make haste and let it be known, that he was now- 
convalescent. At the same time letters were despatched 
to Kabul by Fazii Beg, to announce the amendment of 
ld> health, so as to prevent any commotions there ; and 
fortunately that, officer reached the capital curly in the 
morning, a few hours alter the news of the Emperor's 
illness had arrived* In the camp, ns soon, as the Em¬ 
peror'S recovery was known, MErza Ilind id hurried back 
to Kuziduz, and all the other officers returned to the 
stalions which they had left. The partisans of Mtrzu 
Suleiman dispersed, and returned home* When Humuvim 
was w r ell enough to bear the motion, he was carried in a 
covered litter to Kila Xefer, where his health and 
strength were rapidly recruited* Here he bestowed on 
Sldr-efken, the son of Kuch Beg, the districts of 
Kahmerdj Zohdk, and Biimian, and sent him to take 
possession of them; promising that, when he returned 

* .foolier, t. 1J). that it wm mott uM.fuL A build r) makes Mir 
Chuehik Begum, whu wuchtd by Birkdt tht penon who was with 
his kitiiilc: IHbi Fatima, the Urdu!- him, ami who reedved his orders, 
llogi of the Harem i» repmentai Jf tiy. 
by BilVeZiiL f + 27. U haring 
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to Kdbul, flhurbetid should be added to Ids j&gfr. In 
a short time, the Emperor was so for recovered as to 
resumes his favourite amusement of hunting* His pro¬ 
tracted residence beyond the mountains, however, 
alarmed the Uzbeks, who possessed B&lkh and the coun¬ 
tries on the west; and they employed themselves in 
preparation to repel the attack, which they believed 
was meditated.* 

But while every thing seemed to proceed so pro¬ 
sperously, the equally unexpected and unwelcome news 
arrived, that Kara ran, assisted with troops und money 
by his father-in-law, Shah Huseiu Arghun, had once 
more returned into the territory of Kabul, had gained 
possession of the capital and of the young prince, and 
that, among other noblemen who had joined him, was 
Slur-dfcen, who had so lately profited by the Emperor's 
liberality. 

This news was a severe blow to Huindynn, It put 
an end to the hopes he had fondly cherished, of at once 
marching into Hindustan, and promised another long 
and doubtful war with his brother, whose power and 
means of offence were much increased, by his having in 
his possession, not only the Emperor’s son Akbcr and 
the rest of Ids family, hut the wives and families of all 
his principal Amirs, who had been left at Kabul as a 
place of security. To add to HumayuiiY other diffi¬ 
culties, it was then the depth of winter, and the lofty 
Ilindu-hmh mountains, difficult to be crossed even in 
summer, but then covered with snow, were interposed 
between him and E&but. He instantly concluded a 
treaty with Mitsui Suleiman, by which the kingdom of 
Badakhshdli was restored to him, as he had enjoyed it 
under Buber j and leaving Mirza Hindu! governor of 
all the other provinces beyond the mountains, Kunduz, 
Anderab,Khost s Kuhmeid,Churi, and their dependencies, 


L 27- 
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lie set out from Kila-Zefer to march for Kabul, At 
Talikiln, on the Ferkhar river, lie was detained several 
days by the violence of the rain and snow. As soon as 
they abated, he went on to Kunduz, where be was 
hospitably entertained by H in dal, in the garden ot 
Khosrou Shah* Several of ids Amirs, however, anxious 
for the fate of their families in Kabul, deserted from 
lhe camp; so that Hum&yun himself and his remaining 
officers, seeing that the troops desponded, and were 
wavering, were compelled to go about among them to 
confirm them in their allegiance, by re animating their 
hopes, and by promises of reward-* After the Moham¬ 
medan festival of the Korbati, he again set out, and 
proceeding by Chelmrdcr, a town on the road to Khulm, 
began to ascend the hills, though the quantity of snow 
that had fullen was such, that the roads were blocked 
up, and they were compelled to make a path by ram¬ 
ming in down, so that the horses and camels could move 
over it. In spite of every difficulty they surmounted 
the defiles of Shibertn and the pass of Hakfk, and halted 
at KliwAja Syaran, ready soon to attack KAhui itself. 


cTi .\r. m 
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CAPTURE AND LOSS OF RAHUL BY KAMiiAS. HIS 
SCfJjyjSSION. 

K.bllUN in SIND. —LEAVES 3ISD OS HdflTDX’s ILL XT-93. — &UBrKBES 
ORAZHl AND KABUL.— Ills CRUELTIES.—IICMATUN ADVANCES AC AINsf 
DnL ' ^ DESERTED Bf MAST NOBLES.— RESOLVES TO ATTACK KABUL. 
DEFEAT OE lillJlIff’s UHClBAt, — HUStivUlf TAKES THE OUTER FOR¬ 
TIFICATIONS. PROGRESS up lllE SIEGE. —— BRUTAL CONDUCT OB’ 
K A Jl K AN.—IIIS DISTRESS AND SUBMISSIVE A Pi’Ll CATIONS. —~ R £ ESCAPES. 

ELIES TO ttADAKSHANj AND THENCE TO THE U/iiitgu._P»TlfAniW EN- 

TEttS K,tIsULj WHICH IS PLUNDERED.—-SENDS IN PURSUIT OF KANFtiv, 
li no RETURNS IVirn AS ABUT FROM diLKIt.^AND ATTACKS BADAXll- 

PBANL HtWAYTTN MOVES TO MEET IlIIL—REVOLT IN IILS CAMP,_THE 

REBELS ESCAPE TO KAMRAN.—THE OOvEHNOK OF ItAOAKIIstt VN 
DECLARES FOR HCMAVUJf,. —HlS ADVANCE,-—-BEFULSE NEAR TA UK AN. 

FHfi fohi- invested.—-submissive offers of trJttmX fj,_ JJK 

SCHRENDERS.^nM HSCEFtlON BT llUU.(lUN. — HUM JLyVX SETTLES 
HIS NORTH KILN DOMINIONS, AND RETURNS TO KABUL. 

But: it is now necessary to explain hy what means Mirai 
K am ran had boon able to effect so great a change in his 
c ire mil stances. We have seen that, when formerly com¬ 
ped I uti to abandon his capital by night, he attempted to 
seize Ghazni, Being disappointed by the vigilance of 
tJie garrison, he had taken refuge with Khher Khan 
Hazdra*, who received him with every mark of distinc¬ 
tion, and conducted him iirst to Tiri, among the Hazdni 

- Kiintau bid given hii daughter to KUcer Khun'* KQt 
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mountains, and next into the low country of Zemin* 
dtWer. That province was then governed by HisAm- 
cd-din Alij a son of Mir Khalifa, who not only defended 
the forts against the invaders, but was successful in 
harassing them in the open country. ITurnAytU), as 
soon as he learned that K as nr An had appeared on the 
llelmcnd, having bestowed the government of Zemin- 
tUwer on Hugh Mlrza, despatched him and Yddgsir 
XYistr Mirzu to that, province, at the same time issuing 
orders to lb ram Khan, who was Eifc Kandalidr, to join 
the two Mirzas, and to pursue KAmrdn without loss of 
time. These orders were ably executed ; and the Ha¬ 
zaras no sooner heard of the approach of the Mlrzas 
and the governor of Kandahdr, than they abandoned the 
Ion country, and retreated into their highland wilds. 
Kainram thus left without farther hopes of success, was 
glad to fly, through the country of the Baluches, to 
Bheker, where he was well received by Shah IJuscin 
Arghun, whose daughter had for some time been bc- 
trot hed to him. Shah Husein assigned him a residence 
at Pater; and lie soon after married Chuclmk Begum, 
who continued faithful and attached to him in all the 
vicissitudes of his future life, 

K am ran had been little more than three months 
settled at Pdf it, when, the news of Ilumnyun’s expedi¬ 
tion against Badakhshdn, followed by the report of his 
illness, having readied hi in, he resolved to try bis for¬ 
tune in the country of Kabul. Bis father-in-law, who 
was not displeased at the departure of so restless and 
ambitious a prince, afforded him every aid that he could 
desire; and KdmrAn soon set out from Sind accom¬ 
panied by a thousand chosen horse. After he had 
pissed through the Babich country, and arrived near 
iviti.it, lie felt in with a party of Afghan horscdcnler.s, 
whom he plundered ; and, seizing the horses, distributed 
them among bis followers, most of whom thus became 
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possessed of a led horse. This enabled 1dm to advance 
rapidly on Ghazni, which he entered by surprise, having 
hud a previous understanding with some of the iiriuv 
hit ants. The governor, Z4hid Beg, he put to death, 
mid carefully cut off all communication with Kabul 
Emboldened by success, he pressed on for that city, 
accompanied In' his Siridi troops, and, precedi tig the 
news of his own return, reached It early in the morning. 
On taking possession of the gates, he found that, the 
governor Muhammad AM Tagh&i was gone out to take 
the warm bath. The Mlrsia made him Ik? brought 
forth, undressed as he was, and sabred him on the spot. 
I he city mid citadel, with all the Emperor's family, fell 
into big hands without resistance, lie went to reside 
in the I*ala-Ark or Balad(issar. The young prince, 
Akber, who laid already been exposed to so many 
changes ot fortune, he treated with tenderness, but, 
again removed him from the care cf Mir Atkin, and 
placed him under the charge of his own servants. 

M 1 3 ether from irritation of temper or from policy, 
he now indulged in acts of extreme sever ity and cruelty. 
He blinded Fazail Beg and Mehter Vukiln, whom Hu- 
mayun hud sent to forward the preparations tor his 
intended expedition against Hindus tin. He put to 

death, or imprisoned, many others of Hu may tin's most 
faithful adherents. llhAin-ed-dm Ali, the son of Mir 
Khalifa, chancing about this time to return from Zemin- 
dawer, the government of which he had resigned to 
Ulugh Beg, was seized by the Mfrza, who, in revenge 
ioi the repulse he hud received from him hi that pro¬ 
vince, ordered him to he torn limb from Hinb. By 
great exertions he succeeded in detaching many of the 
chief men of the country, and among others SluVcfken 
from their allegiance to Hurrtfyun, He spared no 
efforts to collect an army and every' munition of war; 
and in a abort time he was once more acknowledged in 
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nil the districts dependant on Kdbul and Ghazni os the chap.iil 
lawful sovereign.* SerT 1 

Ihmiayun, meanwhile, informed of what was passing, iiu.rrrt.jun 
having pursued his painful march over the snow and 
through the defiles of the mountains, proceeded for the hlMi 
Abdereh pass. Shir All, one of Kdmrdn’s most active 


officer*?, crossing by Zohdk and tdmrbeiul, laid taken 
possession oi tlic Abdereh defile, which he had fortified 
to check the Emperors approach, but, unable to oppose 
Mirza Ilindal mid Kcrucha, wlio led the advance, re- 
treated, when they marched towards ZoMk to attack 
him. As soon as the Emperor's army had passed the 
defile, however, he returned by a circuitous rood, and, 
hanging on their rear, took such baggage, stores, and 
stragglers as fell behind. When the Emperor reached 
Charikumn, in his descent towards Kdbul, a new deser- an .j ini*. 
tion took place. Many of his followers, filled with 
apprehension for their families in Kdbul, and among 
them some men of rank, such as Iskander Sultan and 


Mlrza. Senjer liirlds, Huber's nephew, making their 
escape from the camp, found their way into the town. 
Humdyim, seeing the danger to which he waa exposed 
h this spirit continued, called a council, and invited all 
his officers to deliver their opinions with unlimited 
freedom. It was there agreed that, as Kauirdn had 
shut himself up in Kabul, and did not seem disposed to 
hazard a battle, it was advisable to march past the 
f ' m 11 1 r on end Khwnju I'lEshteh, where the army 

u uuld be better off, and could have supplies in abun¬ 
dance. In pursuance of this plan, every thing weis 
ready for the march, and the Emperor was about to 
mount Ids horse, when it occurred to him, that if 
he passed the city sis proposed, it would be imagined 
that he intended to leave it behind, and go on to Kan¬ 
dahar; in which ease the greater part of his men, who 


’ j'MJwtiim*, f, 70 . ■; T*jr£kh-c Sind, f. 1G7.; Tab. Alrbcn, F. i 5 o. 
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book, v. had families in Kabul, would take that opportunity of 
1 7 U j: deserting - and that, therefore, it was better at once to 
attack the town* If the Mirza hazarded a buttle to 
preserve if, T twos well; if not, tlmt, at least, desertion 
would be prevented, and tlic troops placet! under cover. 
R^ivn to 1 iaji M id lain i n<nl was, therefore, sent on, with the ad- 
b( c^t K4- YiLnc(? by the Mimir pass, while the Emperor took the 
Faydi] puss, on tlic direct road to the city, 

Prlpat of When Mi ran Hindul came near Deh-AfghfWm, one 
ttlxt*!!* of the suburbs of Kabul, he was met by Shir efken at 
the head of a l>ody of Kamrrin’s best troops, and an 
action ensued, bravely supported on both sides. Some 
of the Emperors men, however, broken by the impe¬ 
tuosity of the attack, at last turned and tied, Humayu% 
who was at a little distance, observing this, and seeing 
Mirza Hindal still gallantly maintaining his ground 
with the handful of men left with him, was on the point 
of galloping to his succour, when Keracha Khan bogged 
to bo allowed to lend the reinforcement* The Khan 
charged with much vigour, and himself engaged Shir- 
efketi hand to hand. Sbir-effeen, who was a distin¬ 
guished swordsman, discharged upon him three furious 
blows in quick succession, all of which be warded off 
with his sabre. Sbfr-efken then let full a fourth, but 
missing his aim, was thrown forward on his horse; 
upon which Ker&cho, pushing on bis charger, unhorsed 
him, and took him prisoner.* Jlaji Muhuuuned, mean- 


* This Is related differently by 
different WriLers. Baycghl p*vb, that 

when Shfr-efJteTi heard of IJu- 
ln;iyu.tl 1 s approach,. he- was in the 
hath, arid drunk ; that, without its- 
formiii^ Klimran, he scE out to tn- 
gage the enemy: iliac near Ihib.i 
Sbidhper Ike mcL (lie enemy 1 j pick’ 
eta ; dui Syed Alt, a Kordbi_, there 
attacked him, seized liicn by the 
waist, made him prisoner, and car* 
ried him la ibe Emperor: that Ke- 


rj\cha Khan Insisted he should he 
pu| to death ; ill [it a I^uiml arete 
between Sluli MEnti, Ulujih MiriaV 
brother, and JumiJ lieg, the brother 
of Hfipua, w |e which of lliecti Ikil| 
made hi ret prisoner ; and that, upon 
the testimony of the soldiers, file 
prize was gfirro tn dead) p r o 

h'.ibly ihi^-e conimamlurs claimed a 
njtht to whatever was gained by 
their retainers, Kavczid, f< 30. 
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while, arriving with his division by a different road, cuip. m. 
and attacking the enemy in flank, the)' fled in every ' u IT | 
direction* Ilutndyun showed a disposition to have 
spared Shfr-efken; but Ker&chu and other officers re¬ 
monstrating upon the bad example of pardoning a de¬ 
serter and rebel of such rank, bis head was struck off 
on the spot, in the Emperor's presence* Without loss 
of time, Hu may mi followed the retreating troops 
towards K&bul, and advancing by the KhiAbAn, an 
avenue and pleasure-ground leading to the Iron-Gate*, 
a part of his troops pressed on the fugitives with so rramij-un 
Hindi ardour, that they entered the outer inclosure uke *.fL 
along with them. Mirza KMzer Khan, the Ihmlra, and SSmT' 
the Arghfm auxiliaries, believing all to he over, rode 
off and took refuge among the neighbouring Hazaras, 
so that the outer enclosure of the city was taken with¬ 
out farther resistance, Slur Ati retiring into the for¬ 
tified town. Most of the prisoners taken in this action 
were put to death.f 

The Emperor, having established Ids head-quarters rmflTriD r.f 
at the Koh-Aakabein (Eagles' Hill), which commanded lhc * kST - 
the town, planted his artillery, and commenced a can¬ 
nonade upon it* Kdmrtin, who, for some time, hud 
expected to be besieged, had placed both the town and 
citadel in the best posture of defence, and had a strong 
garrison within the walls* This enabled him to make 
daily sallies, for the purpose of interrupting the opera¬ 
tions of the besiegers, which led to many desperate 
rencounters. In one of these, ffiji Mohammed Khan, 
while engaged in marking out ground for trenches, was 
attacked by Shir All, and severely wounded in the 
right arm. lie was rescued by liis own men, and, 
being unable to walk, was carried to his quarters, 
where for some time he remained dangerously ill. A 


* Dtntfxa-Abencta. 
t Akhemanu, IT. 70, 71.; Tub. 
AkU [fio, lOl.i Tjir. Nit if. lyy. 
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report of Ins death reaching the Emperor, an officer 
was sent to take charge of his portion of the trenches. 
This so much hurt the old veteran that, ill ess he was, 
he ordered his horse, and rode out to visit them, in 
consequence of which overexert ion lie had a severe 
relapse. Mirza Siuijer, who had so lately deserted from 
llmndyun, was run off with, during a sally, hy Ills 
horse, which carried its rider to the Bagh-e-Bericfsheh*, 
where its former owner had lived. He was taken, and 
carried before the Emperor, who sent 1dm to prison. 

The town and citadel were too extensive to admit of 
their being fully blockaded hy the besiegers. Even at 
an early period of the siege, a few men of rank deserted 
from Kdmrnn ; hut us it continued, and scarcity began 
to prevail, numbers, seeing no prospect of relief, made 
their escape, and for the most part joined the Emperor. 
When the siege had lasted for some time, a large 
caravan from the north reached Chunk Aran, bringing 
about five hundred horses and much valuable property. 
KAiurdn, informed of its arrival, directed Shir All to 
take a detachment and plunder it. Some of his officers 
objected to this, as fluimiyun, they said, would not fail 
to send a party to pursue them ; so that, either the de¬ 
tachment would be unable to reach the caravan, or, if 
it did, would be unable to get hack to the town, in 
which case no benefit could be derived from the sully. 
Kainran, however, persisting, the detachment set out, 
surprised the caravan, and We off the booty. 
1 iunniyun got notice of their march and its object. 
But ns several 1 lours had already elapsed since they 
left the fort, instead of making a vain attempt to over¬ 
take them, he put Ids whole troops in motion to blork 
rip the roads and guard the fords, so as to prevent 
their regaining the town. This was done so vigorously 
and successfully, that Shfr Ali, when he returned, found 
it impossible to effect an entry in any quarter; so that 

* VioVt garden. 
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lie wns compelled to retire to a distance* and wait for 
an opportunity of throwing himself into the place by 
surprise, A grand sally from the fort was at length 
concerted* under cover of which a way might be opened 
for his troops to regain the fort. But, after desperate 
efforts, the besieged were repulsed, chiefly by the 
steadiness of a small body of matchlock-men, and forced 
to fall back, with a great loss in killed and wounded. 
Shir All, after this repulse, losing all hope of being able 
to enter the town, made for Ghazni, but was pursued, 
overtaken, and defeated at the Sejiiwend pass, his Fol¬ 
lowers dispersed, a considerable part of the merchandise 
and homes plundered from the caravan, recovered, and 
a number of prisoners taken. When the pursuing 
party returned to the camp, Humiyun sent for the 
merchants who had been plundered, and delivered up 
to them whatever they could identify as having be¬ 
longed to the in i an act. of justice which, in those times 
of rapine, made a most favourable impression, and was 
afterwards very beneficial to his affairs. This act of 
generosity was accompanied by one of a very different 
description. The prisoners that had been taken, about 
thirty in number, were led out in front of the trenches, 
opposite to the city gate, and there put to death, in 
presence of the besieging army and of the garrison. 
This act of cruelty marks the decided turn that had 
taken place in the spirit of the war, which, from various 
causes, as is but too common in civil wars, bad, for 
some time past, been gradually assuming a character 
of great ferocity* 

The relations of such as had suffered in this execu¬ 
tion hastened to lvamrdn, and loudly demanded retali¬ 
ation for the blood that had been spilt. Though he 
had himself been the aggressor, and shown the example, 
the demand was in accordance with his irritated feel¬ 
ings, The relations of such as had been employed in 
the transaction were adzed, and subjected to a cruel 
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revenge. BApus had been ordered by the Emperor to 
superintend the late execution. Kamnln, under pre¬ 
tence of retaliation, gave over that nobleman’s wife to 
the rabble in the bazar, to be dishonoured, and mur¬ 
dered his three sons, who were between the age of three 
and eight years, throwing their dead bodies over the 
wsills, towards that part of the trenches where Keracha 
Khan and MosAhib Beg commanded. The sons of 
these two last mentioned Amirs he caused to be tied to 
stakes, and exposed suspended by ropes from the castle 
wall, at the same time intimating to their unhappy 
parents that they must either join him, or make the 
Emperor raise the siege, or at least open for him 
through their lines a passage, by which he might leave 
the fort, otherwise that their children should be treated 
ns those of Bapus had been. Keracha, who was then IIu- 
mdyun’s prime minister, made answer aloud in hearing 
of the troops, to KamrAu’s men who were on the battle¬ 
ments — that his children must all meet death in the 
course of nature, and in the allotted time: that they 
could not fall better than in the path of duty to their 
benefactor: that his own life ladonged to his sovereign, 
from his allegiance to whom nothing should make him 
swerve; “but,” added the minister, “if Kiimr&n will 
return to his allegiance, my life, which at any time I 
would gladly give for that of my children, shall be 
gratefully devoted to his service.” lluindyun gave his 
brother to know that, should he carry his threat into 
execution, he and his son must expect the same fate, as 
soon as the city fell. Kamrdn, however, made the wife 
i»t Mu hammed Kdsim Khun Mochi, with some other 
females, be suspended by the breasts from the battle¬ 
ments, and continued to rage, with odious brutality, 
against the helpless and unoffending children and 
wives of his enemies. 

As the cannonade still continued, Kdmrdn, to check 
the fire of the besiegers, is said to have ordered the 
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young prince, Akber, to be exposed on that part of the 
wall where the fire of cannon and musquetry was hot* 
test. If we do not, with Abulfazl, allow that Sambal 
Khan, the Emperor’s muster of artillery, wondered 
from what unknown cause the hands of his artillery 
and mutchlock-men trembled; why the bullets took 
a crooked course, and why their matches did not 
communicate their usual fire, yet we must detest the 
Ixfing who closed a scene of dastardly cruelty towards 
his innocent prisoners, by exposing his infant nephew 
to such a risk. The firing, however, ceased.* 

'1 he siege had now continued so long, that the chiefs, 
who were in the Emperor's interest, began to join his 
camp from a distance, from Zeimn-dawer, Kandahar, 
Kilht, and liadukhshun. They all had stations assigned 
to them, so that the blockade was completed all around, 
and every day became closer. Kauinin, now much 
straitened, began to feel apprehensions for his own 
safety. He sent the humblest and most submissive 
confession of his past errors to Kenicha Khan, beseech¬ 
ing him to intercede with his offended brother, whom 
it was now his supreme wish faithfully to serve; and 


• It is difficult anywhere to find 
instances of flattery so gross as the 
greater part of Abulfazl’s account of 
the infant years of Akber. Akber. 
naina pattim. The Emperor, who 
wished to be thought invested with 
a supernatural character, did not dis¬ 
courage such representations, but 
rather favoured any artiflee that 
could add weight to the belief. The 
story of Akher’s being actually ex¬ 
posed on the walls is related by 
Abulfazl, as well as by Nizam-ed- 
dm Ahmed, Tar. Niz. f. I}#.. who 
mentions that Muhura Anka inter¬ 
posed her body to preserve him 
from danger, in which he is followed 
by the Tar. Bcdauni, Perishta, and 
in general all subsequent writers. Yet 


the fact seems doubtful. Bavczld, a 
contemporary, and on the apot, 
though he minutely describes the 
other atrocities, takes no notice of 
this, ft'. 31, 32.; and Jouher, w ho 
was also in the camp, only says, in 
mentioning the cannonade which 
which was opened from the Koh- 
Atikabetn anti returned from the 
fort, “ Mir/a Kainrnn upon this 
threatened to expose his Majesty’s 
son, Muhammed Akber, to the tire of 
the battery. When information of 
this reached the Emperor, he or. 
tiered the cannonade to erase, but 
his troops to remain in the trenches 
on every side, and to guard them 
well.’’ — End of cap. 20. 
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offering, in proof of his sincerity, to put his life and 
fortune in the Emperor’s hands. llumrtyun, with his 
usual easy good nature, was disposed to forgive him. 
But Keracha Khan and Mosdhib Beg,— whether they 
only foresaw new trouble and fresh intrigues from the 
Mirza’s residence in his brother’s court; or whether, 
according to others, they were alarmed lest their own 
importance should be gone,, were Hunuiyun to reign 
supreme, without a rival,—are accused of having pri¬ 
vately filled the mind of Katnran with dread of the 
danger that awaited him should he surrender to his 
brother; and, at the same time, terrified him by the 
information that the Emperor’s army was every day 
growing in strength. As friends, therefore, they are 
said to have advised Klimnin to make his escape, offer¬ 
ing secretly to assist him in passing through the lines. 
At all events, the Mirza, on the 27th day of April, the 
night being very dark, left the citadel by a breach 
opened in the wall, was conducted through the trenches, 
and made the best of his way for the mountains on 
foot. Iluinayun, on hearing of his escape, sent Mirza 
llindal to pursue him. 1 he Mirza overtook him after he 
had reached the hills, which he found him ascending, 
mounted on the back of a man. llindal was about to 
seize him, but desisted on the earnest prayers of his 
brother, not to force him back to certain death; and 
being affected at his deplorable and destitute situation, 
presented him with a horse, and turned back.* 


• Akbernatna, ff. 71—7S.; Tar. 
AkK ff. 160, 16*1.; Tar. Ni*. ff. 
198, lf)9 -1 .louher, r. 20. and 21.; 
Bsyrz id, ff. 30—32.; Tar. Bod. 
f. 185. ; Feriahta, vol. ii. pp. l6l — 
.163.; Bayezid affirms that llindal 
allowed Katnran to pa*s through 
hi» line*, that ho wa» recognised and 
•cized, but a sign taken from him, 
after which he was allowed to go 
on. Other authorities affirm that 
Ilaji Muhatnraed was sent in pur¬ 


suit and overtook him, when Kam- 
ran exclaiming in Turki, “ Go and 
mjt to your father. Baba Knahkeh, 
it was I that alow him." Haji Mu- 
hammed. who was an old soldier 
and a Moghul, did not push on, 
but turned back and let him go; 
Tar. Bed. f. 185. and Tab. Akb. 
He probably also knew him as a 
chUd, being KokUdaah to one of 
the imperial family. 
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K&mrdn had concerted with his adherents, that they 
should meet him at the hill of Istalif, in the Koh- 
daman, north of Kabul, where he was to collect an 
army, and make a new attempt; but, on his arrival, 
seeing nothing in readiness, he set out again by night 
attended only by Ali-kuli, a Korchi, and proceeded 
onward by the valley of Scnjed. He was met on the 
way by a party of Hazaras, who robbed him of the 
little he had left. One of them, however, recognizing the 
Mirza, he was carried to their chief, who took him to 
Zoluik and Baniidn, where he was joined by Mirzn Beg, 
Shir All, and a few more, who still adhered to his interest. 
In the course of a week, they collected about a hundred 
and fifty horse, with which they went down to Ghuri, 
which they summoned to surrender. But Mirza Beg 
Birhis, the governor, declaring his determination to 
hold the place for Humayun, the party had begun to 
jmiss on, when one of their number, a man of no note, 
in a rude und blustering manner, abusing the privilege 
allowed to companions in misfortune, began to rail at 
Katnran, exclaiming that, if he was really the son of 
Baber, and had any sense of honour, he would not 
allow the governor to escape so easily. Kainran ex¬ 
plained to his restive adherent, that he had neither 
stores nor implements for conducting a siege, nor were 
his people in a humour for it. But, at length, stung by 
the renewed reproaches of the man, he turned back, and 
by a piece of fortunate temerity, defeated Mirza Beg, who 
had with him a thousand foot and three hundred horse, 
and took the place; in which was found a large supply 
of stores, besides the horses, arms and accoutrements 
of the troops. Leaving Shir Ali to defend this import¬ 
ant acquisition, he pushed on towards Badakhshan, 
in the hope of prevailing upon Mirza Suleiman, and his 
son Mirza Ibrdhim, to joiu him. But these princes, 
who had no attachment to any of the brothers, and 
were wholly bent on making themselves independent, 
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iitkI on securing their country from foreign invasion, 
declared their determination to adhere to the treaty 
hitely concluded with Humriyun : so that Kamr&u. 
famiing no prospect of success in that quarter, was 
compelled to turn tor succour to the Uzbeks, the grand 
enemies of his race, and marched down to DulkL in 
hopes that Pir Mohammed Khan, the t^bek chief of 
that province, might espouse his cause.* 

Meanwhile, Huin&yuu, having entered Kabul, hud 
the satisfaction of embracing bis son Abker. whom, as 
well as all the ladies of hh family, he found safe* He 
. however, gave up the town to be plundered for one 
whole night by his troops, as u punishment on the 
inhabitants for allowing their town to be surprised, 
f JLS ; ^ad it been the real cause, was punishing them 
ior the fault of a governor chosen by himself, and for 
*11 the subsequent misery which, through his negli¬ 
gence they had endured. But the real "motive was. 
probably, his inability to remunerate his troops in any 
other way for their long-suffering and privations, before 
and during the siege. He put to death some Miilks 
who had encouraged KAmrdn in his rebellion and mis* 
deeds. Being apprehensive that the Mini a might esta- 
Jv~ himself in I kulak Indian, he despatched Kettle ha 
Khan across the mountains, to cliuse him out of his 
dominions. That general, accordingly, descending on the 
northern tace of the range, laid siege toGhuri, which he 
took, alter it had been long defended with gallantry by 
,. All, w ho, when it was no longer defensible, effected 
his escape, carrying the garrison along with him 

Kiimnln had not been long at Bilkfa, before h e auc . 
ceeded in engaging the governor, Pir Mohammed Khan 
m Ins interest. That chief, and indeed the whole 
I zbek confederacy, had seen with jealousy and alarm, 
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tlio kte visit of Huimiyun to the provinces on the Amu* 
AY hen he heard, therefore, of K&mrirfs approach, to ask 
succour against his brother, he considered the occa¬ 
sion as a most favourable one for fomenting that dis¬ 
cord among the sons of Buber, which hitherto had 
been go advantageous to the Uzbeks. He received 
the M i rau with every mark of distinction, lodged him 
in his own palace, and soon accompanied him back into 
the country which acknowledged the sovereign of IvA* 
bul, at the head of a powerful force. With his aid, 
Kainran recovered Churl, and took BakMn; and ad¬ 
venturers flocked to his standard from every quarter*. 
Kindal Mitzo, who with the troops of Kunduz, hod 
formed a junction with Kenkha Klian and Suleiman 
Mi rata, was unable to resist such an invasion* Uis 
army, therefore, soon broke up; he threw himself into 
Kumduz; Keracha Khun recrossed the mountains, to 
bring an adequate reinforcement from Kabul, while the 
Badakhshflu Murzas hastened back to defend the nar¬ 
row- passes of their own mountains* Hr Mohammed 
Khan, seeing Ids ally, Kumrnn Mirza, undisputed 
master of the open country, returned home to Balkh, 
leaving with Mm u strong body of Uzbek auxiliaries** 
Ihe Alina, availing hiiuself of hie good fortune, re¬ 
solved to make his lirst attack on the dominions of 
Suleiman* For that purpose, he udvauced to KUhein 
ami TuliMn, whence he detached a body of his Chft- 
ghatdi and 13 zbek t roops, under Rafik Euka, to occupy 
liostak, a town and district situated cm the Kokeha 
river, within the territory of Badnkhslmn* Suleiman, 
collecting the militia of the adjoining highland district 
of Kulab or Khutlan, marched suddenly into Rostak, 
and made a sharp attack upon Rafik, with whom lie 
came up near Kila Zcfer* lie was, however, repulsed, 
and compelled once more to take refuge among his 
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1 mountains* Such an effect had the news of Kdmran'g 
■ success on his old followers and soldiers at Kabul, that 
nearly 3,000 of them left that place, and joined him in 
his new adventure ** 

Xo sooner did the Emperor hear of the dangers that 
threatened him on the side ot Ikilkh, than he left his 
capital, and marched to place himself at the head of 
his troops in the north* lie had only reached Ghur* 
bciLi]* in the Kuh-daman of Kabul, when lie met ICe- 
rdLha Khan on his way back. from his unfortunate es- 
pedition, Kerdcha, as he crossed the hills, had been 
plundered of all his baggage by the Aimilks, who, with 
flic Hazaras and other hilbfcnbcs, were the only gainers 
!>} ^ these intestine wars, I he destitute condition, to 
^v hich he was thus reduced, made it indispensable for 
Kcrdcha to go on to Kabul, there to refit, so as to eti- 
cble him to take the field; and Huruavuu moved from 
Ohurbcnd to Gulhehar, where he halted to enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase, and to await his minister's re¬ 
turn, As soon as Ker&clia rejoined the camp, the Era- 
|>CTor, intent on Ids original purpose, again moved on. 
but, through this ill-timed delay, the season for passing 
the hills was lost, and in attempting to surmount the 
passes of the Hindu-kdsh mountains, when they were 
covered with deep snow, the difficulties and dangers 
were found to be such, that, after much disorder and 
loss among the troops and cattle, which plunged, and 
stumbled, and sank in the snow, the attempt was aban¬ 
doned, and the army returned to Kabul, to await the 
return of spring,* 

W hen the season arrived, in which it was practicable 
to cross the mountains, Humuynn, as he was about to 
set out, was prevented by an unexpected revolt. The 
md nature of the intrigues which produced so many 
revolutions, for a long series of years, in the family of 
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Taimur, it U impossible, at this distance of time, to 
discover, even were it of much importance. Some ob¬ 
servations are obvious enough. Though much respect 
was paid to the members of the imperial family, as de¬ 
scendants of Tnimur, or of B&ber, no one individual of 
them was viewed with exclusive veneration as the eldest, 
or legal representative of the dynasty. Any one of 
them who could command success, could command obe¬ 
dience. The throne of the individual was always, there¬ 
fore, unsteady. Possession, within the range of the 
family, brought right along with it. There were no 
great bodies, of the nobles, of the law, or of the church; 
no corporations, living beyond the life of man, and main¬ 
taining, while they existed, the same uniform spirit and 
character, that could be opposed to a spirit of change. 
The towns, though they had wishes nnd interests of their 
own, having no municipal government, no correspond¬ 
ence with each other, no central [mint or council, by 
which their common interest could be known or pur¬ 
sued, were without power, or influence in affairs of 
state, and could only show their uneasy feelings by riot 
or revolt. A few Amirs, with their followers, decided 
the question, who was to rule. Even among them, 
there were nobles, but no body of nobility* There was 
no L’cnate, or Stntes-< ienertil, or Parliament, in which 
they had a right to take their seat, and where they 
could consult in common. The king's court was the 
centre of union, and from the crown all honour flowed 
tu the individual; for dignity was not hereditary. The 
possession of the ear, or even of the person, of the so¬ 
vereign was the great object of the ambitious. The 
great Amlra strengthened themselves, for influence at 
court, by adding to the number of their retainers ; and 
all in die lower stations who aspired to rise, connected 
themselves with some powerful noble. The consequence 
was, that a few of these grand Amirs, by a combination 
among themselves, or by a sudden coup detai i could 
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make and unmake the sovereign. Princes of talent 
could overrule, and give an useful direction to the 
power thus accumulated in a few hands; while such us 
were deficient in political skill, became the instruments, 
and too often the victims, of this unregulated power. 
As there were few steady checks to the exercise of power, 
every governor, as well as every sovereign, was nearly 
despotic in his own government. In such a state ot 
tilings, discontent and collision were inevitable. 

Some discontent would appear to have prevailed, fit 
the court of Kabul among the leading nobles, though 
we are ignorant of its exact nature and extent. Iverd- 
cha Khan was Prime Minister, an office which lie had 
earned by important services. It is probable that in 
this high station, encouraged by tlic easy humour and 
indolence of Hunidyun, he may have arrogated too much 
to himself, and carried matters with too high a hand; 
and the Emperor could hardly fail occasionally to feel 
the engrossing spirit of his ruin is ter; while, on the other 
hand, Keritcha was ’easily inflamed at any obstacle to his 
authority. The possession of the purse is always tlm 
most important part of a minister's power, and any in¬ 
terruption in that power is most sensibly felt. It hap¬ 
pened that Keracha, who hud got the Emperor’s consent 
to bestow a trifling sum of ten tumnns* on a particular 
officer, had himself written the order on the treasury- to 
carry it into effect. When it was presented, Khwiju 
Glutei of Tabriz, the DiwAn or Minister of Finance, who 
had returned from Persia during the lute siege, and 
been appointed to that important office, refused to pay 
it, and at the same time represented to the Emperor 
til at as he, by the nature of his office, was answerable 
for the expenses of the arm}-, he could not allow uuv 
other person to interfere in his department. The order 
when refused, was carried back to Kenicha, who took 
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fire, anil hastened to complain to the Emperor, but char m* 
received no satisfaction. This produced a coolness, and _ 
the offended Briine Minister, resolved to carry his point, 
went so far as to form a party among the Amirs, who 
demanded that KhwAja Ghiizi should be dismissed. 

1 his demand being refused, the cabal were so much 
offended, as to talk of revolting to Kfannin* To prevent 
matters reaching so serious a length, the Emperor sent 
to Keracha, to assure him of his regard, to attempt to 
conciliate him, and to desire that matters should go on 
oi i tl j ei r form er foot i i ig, Bnt K erne h a haught i ly i nsisted 
ns a preliminary, that IQuvsjjn Ghilzi should be given up 
to him in bonds, to be treated at his discretion, and his 
office bestowed on Kfafan Husein Sul tan. To this dc* 
inund, not more unjust and alarming to a faithful ser¬ 
vant than degrading to his master, an answer was re¬ 
turned, not rejecting it with scorn, but, rather jesuiti- 
cally, reminding Ker&cha that he was Yistfr, that the 
Diwfai was under bis control, and that he might, there¬ 
fore, easily contrive some future opportunity on which 
he could call him to account. But even this dereliction 
oi imperial duty and of honour, did not satisfy the in¬ 
censed A isur, who, finding that he could not bend his 
sovereign, resolved to renounce his allegiance \ and, in 
concert with a number of the leading men of the court, 
among whom were B si pus, Mosahib Beg, Ismael Beg 
Duldi and others, attended by three thousand veteran 
horse 1 Lilly equip pod, left Kabul by the PAbMinAr pass, 
seized the imperial herd or stud which was at KhwAja 
liiwaj, drove it before them, and took their course 
through t he Koh-daimm. 

HumAyim, utterly unprepared for such a defection, 
sent orders to the troops that were nearest at band to 
hasten to Kabul; and as they arrived, they were sent off 
in pursuit of the rebels, with orders to impede their 
progress* Tcrdi Beg, Monaim Khan, Muhanimed Ktili 
Birld*, and other officers, who adhered to the Emperor, 
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were successively despatched in this manner in the 
course of the day; and at noon, when the hour was 
at length declared to be fortunate, the Emperor hinisell 
set out, and at length overtook and attacked the rear¬ 
guard of the fugitives near K£m-bagh, I laving pushed 
them before him, he had got dose ujmii Kenicha Khan, 
towards the close of the day, on the banks of the Muri, 
when night interposed. The fugitives, continuing their 
flight, passed the bridge of Ghurfaeud, which they broke 
down behind them ; whereupon a detachment, that had 
followed them up to that time, returned back to 1 lu¬ 
ll myu n a t Kfmibagl 1 . Tha t pri 1 ice, finding that 11 icy 
had escaped his immediate pursuit, hastened back to 
Kabul, to prepare for a campaign on the 1 kulak hsh an 
side of the bills, which lie now saw would be more 
necessary, and the event more doubtful than he had 
expected. KerAcha, on his part, leaving Temir Shaghali 
ia the district of Pcnjshlr, to collect and forward all 
the intelligence he could procure from K&bul, pro¬ 
ceeded by the Upper Eindu-kdsh pass, and joined Kam- 
run in Kishein.* 

Hum&ytm, on his return to Kabul, despatched orders 
to hia Amfrs in every quarter, to furnish their quotas 
to the army he was preparing to lead against Kiimran. 
Among others he invited Haji Muhammad Khan to join 
him from Ghazni. J 11 the course of about a month, on 
the 12th ol June a. d, 1545, he left Kabul and pro¬ 
ceed^.! to Kiirabagh, where he halted ten or twelve 
days, waiting tor liis stores and. field equipage. Here, 
to the general surprise, lie was joined by fUji Mu- 
hammed, whose fidelity seems to have been suspected. 
K&shn Husein Sultan Uzbek also arrived from Ban- 
gash, and was gladly welcomed. 

It was while they were still at this station that Mirza 
Ibrihhn, Suleiradn’a sen, arrived from Badakhshdn, 
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This w&a an important event for TTumuyun. Hia anxiety 
to meet the Emperor had made him venture to leave 
home without escort, and expose himself to the peril 
ot passing through a hostile country* Advancing by 
way of Peri tin, when he arrived at the Fenjshfr terri¬ 
tory, he found Temir Shaghali in possession of all the 
passes. Mnlek Ali Penjshiri, however, one of the hill- 
chiets, having joined the Muza with Ins tribe and 
family, they engaged Temir Shaghdli, who was killed 
in the action. Malek Ali, after this, guarded the Mirza 
through the passes, but eoukl not be prevailed upon to 
accompany him into the imperial camp. The Emperor, 
however, sent to express his obligations to him. MiV*u 
Ibrahim was soon after sent back, to inform his father 
of the Emperor's motions, and to concert with him a 
plan For co-operating with the army on its arrival at 
Taiiktfru 

Hutndyun, marching from KArdb&gh, proceeded by 
Gulbehsir, whence he sent back Akber and bis mother 
to Kabul, the command of which he entrusted to Mu- 
bammed Kasim Khan Mochi. 1 [e next advanced through 
the beautiful valley of Penjshir, which lies in a high 
situation, close upon the country of the Sidhposb Kafirs, 
and is famous for its fruits and delightful climate. 
From BazArak, a village in the valley, he sent forward 
some of Ids officers to ascertain the state of the northern 
provinces; and, following with Ids army, surmounted 
the passes of the Plmdmkush, and descended to the 
banks of the BAngi, one of the chief rivers that rise in 
the mountains. lie found that Kiimrau s generals had 
abandoned Andenib, on hearing of his approach* 1 le 
therefore made I'erdi Beg push on, that he might seize 
the families of the rebels, which had been left in Khost* 
Tins, if accomplished, would have been a decisive blow 
in IIumAymi's favour; but Keraehn Khan, foreseeing 
that such an attempt might be made, had despatched 
Mosdhib Beg to remove them; and just as'Terdi Beg 
VOL. II. a a 
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readied the Kliost territory, Moscihib succeeded in con* 
veyitlg them safe to Tali Lin. 

On reaching the low country* Hutmiyun was joined 
from Kunduz by his brother U bid el, who brought with 
him a prisoner of considerable importance, Shir All. 
This chief had long possessed much influence in the 
court ol KamiAn, whom he had often urged to attack 
K ui id Li7, representing it as an easy conquest. He was, 
at length, entrusted with a force to make the attempt, 
and had reached the town* But a party from the fort 
having one night surrounded the house in which he 
was, and come upon him by surprise. Shir Alp in try ing 
to escape, threw himself into the river, but broke one 
of his arms, and was taken. Humiyun received him 
with distinction, gave him a dress of honour, and re* 
stored him to the government of GhtirL lie was a 
man of great vigour, foresight and activity; but it is 
not very easy to discover the principle on which officers, 
at this distracted period, the moment they passed, by 
desertion or tbe fortune of war, from one army to an¬ 
other, were entrusted with commands of importance* 
There seems to have been little steady fidelity, or honour, 
among the adherents on cither side.* 

The important conflict between the Emperor and 
Kamrtfn, who had received so large an accession of 
strength by the revolt of the Amirs, was now about 
t£ ^e P^ce. When rather more than the half of July 
1548 was passed, Humdyun, encamped in the Alem* 
Kazan of And crab, was joined by the Kazi of Andmtfb 
with a number of the neighbouring tribesment, and 
others, who had been followers of Mosdhib Be-> He 
lost no time, but resolved to attack the enemy while 
still divided* Putting his troops in motion, and giving 
III Eiditl the advance, he marched to lay siege to 
lab bin, at that time garrisoned by Kerddm Khan and 
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the rebel Amirs, with a party of Kiiiimin’s troops under 
Mirzn Abdulla, who were making every preparation to 
jilaee it in a condition to sustain a long siege, Ku inrun 
himself, with the main body of his army, was lying at 
a distance near Kisbem and Kiln Zefer. 

Humuyurc, trusting to this division of tlie enemy's 
force, bad ordered Mirzn Fllndal and the advance to 
cross I he bang! above lalikun*, and to take up ground 
on the other side of the river, Uut the rebel Amirs, 
aware of the Emperor’s movements, bad, by express, 
informed KAmran of their danger, and added that 
Hindu! and his division could with ease be cut off by ;t 
sudden attack. K dm run had, in consequence, made a 
Ioreed march of nearly titty milesf, lmd arrived near 
ialikdn, and already occupied a rising ground not fur 
Irorn the fort* No sooner, therefore, had Jlindal's divi* 
slon passed the river, than Kdtnnin attacked and broke 
it, while unsupported by the mum body, plundering 
their baggage, and driving them buck in confusion to 
the side from which they had come* 

The Emperor, who reached the river just when this 
discomfiture occurred, was eager to cross at once, in 
face of the enemy. But finding that to be dangerous, 
the bed of tlie river being full of loose rolling stones, 
which rendered footing insecure, he was compelled to 
march about a mile farther up, where tlie bottom was 
of firm ruck, and there he crossed* \\ ithout delay lie 
again moved downwards, to drive K a in run from the 
rising ground which he had occupied. As he approached 
it, lie idund that a strong party which he had pushed 
forward had been vigorously assailed and driven back; 
but, as soon as the imperial .standard was seen ad¬ 
vancing, Kdmrun, convinced that the main body was 
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BOOK V. now at liana, hurriedly deserted his position, and re- 
—— tired into the town with the loss of bis own baggage as 
TSu hrT well as of that which lie had taken. Humftyun now 
plundered and laid waste the surrounding country, and 
sat down before the fort. Such prisoners as he had 
taken were put to death. Being anxious, however, to 
put an end to hostilities, he wrote to his brother , 
making an overture for an accommodation, but it was 
rejected. Batteries were, therefore, erected, and opera¬ 
tions begun. , 

The siege went, on for about a month, during tv men 

time the Emperor was joined by Mirza Suleiman and 
his son, with large reinforcements, its well as by Chaker 
Khan, the son of the late Sultan Weis kipchak, with 
a force from Kulib. Kdmran, meanwhile, finding that 
he had no prospect of relief from any quarter, as the 
Uzbeks, rejoiced to see the princes of Kabul destroying 
each other, refused him any farther assistance, became 
most eager to open the negotiation which he had so 
lately rejected. For this purpose lie shot into the camp 
of the besiegers, arrows having attached to them letters 
Sutmittive addressed to the Emperor, in which, by the humblest 
confession of his offences, and by promises of a change 
of conduct, he attempted to propitiate his resentment, 
and proposed Mir Arab Mckki as his mediator. The 
Emperor having agreed to receive his submission, the 
Mir was sent into the fort, and, after some conferences, 
finally concluded a capitulation by which the MirzA, 


* Hardly any letter? passed in 
tint age between princes in which 
Quotations from favourite poet* are 
net to he found, flumayuu wrote to 
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renouncing his claim to independence, agreed that the 
Klmtba should he read in the Emperor's name, that 
the revolted Amirs should be delivered up in chains, 
while tic himself was to be permitted to retire to Mckka. 
Accordingly the Emperor’s Sadr entered Tali km j, and on 
Friday, tiie 17th day of August, recited the prayer for 
the prince in his name, in the Grand Mosque* Kiimran, 
with his family, having come out of the town, was con¬ 
ducted by HAji Muhammed to the limits of the imperial 
territory. 1 fe requested that BApus might he one ol 
the Amirs who were to accompany him in his exile, 
because, he said, he was his prothp' } and he wished to 
have an opportunity of atoning for the sore injury he 
had done him* The revolted Amirs were brought as 
prisoners into the Emperors presence, and pardoned, 
probably on a private understanding under the treaty.* 
The army was stiE encamped in a valley on the 
banks of the Tulikan river, when, on the 22nd of 
August, the Emperor was surprised to learn that 
KELinrdn was not far off, and on his way back to throw 
himself on his mercy* When Kiimnin left Talikan, he 
was under the deepest apprehension for his personal 
safety* Eut when lie had gone a few stages, and heard 
of the generous reception, which HumAyun and given 
to the revolted nobles, — as he had no real wish to go to 
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the Holy Cities,—he began to imagine that he might still 
have something to expect from his brother’s clemency; 
an idea that was encouraged by Mirza Abdulla, and 
others who accompanied him, to whom the pilgrimage 
was as little pleasing as to himself. After he had 
travelled about forty miles*, therefore, he turned back, 
and sent on Bapus to wait upon Humdyun, and com¬ 
municate to him his most humble petition to be received 
under his protection. Ilumayun at once acceded to his 
wishes, made every preparation for his honourable re¬ 
ception, and sent out llindnl and Askeri, his brothers, 
the latter of whom he released from bonds on the occa¬ 
sion, with Mirza Suleiman, and many great Amirs, as an 
honorary procession, or Istakbal, to meet and conduct 
him to the presence, with the sound of kettle-drums and 
tnnn|>ets. 

When KamrAn approached the Emperor, who was 
sitting in state in the pavilion of public audience, he 
took a whip from the girdle of Mon aim Khan, who stood 
by, and passing it round his neck, presented himself as 
a criminal. 44 Alas! alas! exclaimed the Emperor, 
there is no need of this; throw it away.” The Mirza 
made three obeisances, according to the usual etiquette 
of the court, after which the Emperor gave him the 
formal embrace, and commanded him to be seated. 
Ivamrdn began to make excuses for his past conduct, 
and to express his regret. 44 What is past is i>ast,” said 
the Emperor. 44 Thus far we have conformed to cere¬ 
mony. Let us now meet as brothers.” They then 
rose, and clasped each other to their breasts, in the 
most affectionate manner, and both burst into tears, 
sobbing aloud, so as to affect all who were present. 
Iiumdyun, on resuming his seat, desired his brother to 
sit next to him on the left, the place of honour, adding 
kindly in Tiirki, the language of their family, 44 Sit close 


• 10 Farsukh or fartaug*, Tab. Akbcri. 
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to me.” A cup of sherbet was brought, of which the 1 s [^'iu' 
Emperor having drunk the one half, handed it to his —— - 
brother, who drank the other, A grand entertainment 
followed, at which the four brothers, who now met for 
the first time, after a long separation, sat on the same 
carpet and dined, or, to use the words of the historian, 
eat salt together. The festival was prolonged for two 
days, in the midst of universal rejoicing. As Kamran, 
from the rapidity and hurried nature of his return, had 
left his tents behind on the road, the Emperor ordered 
him to be supplied with a set pitched close to his own, 
and, at his desire, consented to Askcrfs going to stay 
with him.* 

A council was now held about the expediency of an 
attack on Balkli. There was considerable diversity of 
opinion. The army was, therefore, ordered to march 
on to N&rin, where the road divides, one branch leading 
toB&lkh, the other to Kabul The Emperor, meanwhile, 
turned off with his three brothers to the fountain of 
Bend-kushsi, near Idikemish, where he spent some days 
in a party of pleasure. Baber was encamped at this 
spot, when Bis cousin Khan Mi ran and his brother 
Jehangir Mfrza, came and submitted to him. This 
event, with the date, Bdbcr had commemorated by an 
inscription on a flat slab of rock. Ilumdyun now made 
an addition to it, to record the meeting and reconcilia¬ 
tion of all the brothers.| 

On leaving this spot, ho proceeded to Narin, where it 11 urnityun 
was resolved to defer the expedition against Balkh (ill 
the following year, lie, therefore, in the meanwhile, '*«***»*■ 
applied himself to the settlement of his northern domi¬ 
nions. KhutMn, a province beyond the Amu, at that 
time, as now, generally called KuMbJ, as far as the 

* Alihan Ana, f. 7ti.; Tabakat-*- X lic » E>cyotul the Amu, 

Akberij f. 163. j Joutu'r, e. 23,; between Derwiis amt Shngtiufcn. 

Bayernd, IF. 35 —3(1, Bttroca'a Trareli, vol. ili. p, 2?5. It 

t I hiil,. is the ohl KhntlAn, or a portion of it. 
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frontier of Muk and Karatigin, he allotted to Kdmrdn 
Mirza, giving him Chaker Ali Beg Kuldbi, the son of 
Sultan Weis Beg, as Amir-ul-omra to accompany him 
to his province. lie permitted Mirza Askeri to go with 
Kdmrdn, bestowing on him the district of Ivaratigin. 
These assignments were little more than nominal. 
Kuhib was considered as dependant on Badakhshdn; 
Karatigin probably was not. Chaker Ali was governor 
of Kulab; but, at the same time, was a sort of in¬ 
dependent chief, who did not owe much submission 
cither to IIu may an or Suleimiin. The Emperor’s seal- 
bearer presented Kamnin, when near Ndrin, with the 
perwdna, or grant of his new territory, and congra¬ 
tulated him on his appointment. It gave Kdmrdn but 
little satisfaction. What “said he,” have I not been 
sovereign of Kabul and of Badakhshan ? And is not 
Kulab a mere pergnna, or district, of the latter? “How 
can I serve in it?’’ “ I have heard that you are wise,” 

said the keeper of the seals, “ and I know you to be so. 
May 1 be permitted respectfully to observe, that, after 
all that has passed, the wonder rather may lie, that you 
have got even this, or any thing.” The justice of the 
observation was felt by Kdmrdn. He, next day, waited 
upon the Emperor, was honoured with a khildt, and 
the investiture of Kulab, and, accompanied by Askeri 
and Chaker Khan, set out for his government. Many 
of Chaker Khan’s followers left him, and attached them¬ 
selves to Kdmrdn. They army broke up. Suleimdn 
Mirza and his son Ibrahim continued to hold the 
government of Badakhshan, to which Talikdn was 
added, with Kishem and some other districts. Mirza 
Hindal retained Kunduz with Ghuri, Kahmerd, Bakldn, 
Ishkemish and Ndrin. Shir Ali remained with him as 
Minister. They all repaired to their governments, 
while Ilumdyun proceeded to Khost, and thence to 
Perian, on his route to the Penjslu'r pass.® 

• Rayeihl, f. S9—41. J AkbemiSma, &c., a* above. 
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Perihn was a fort, which the great Taimur had built, 
when he chastised the infidels of Kittur. HumAyun, 
who found it in ruins, resolved to restore it. For that 
purpose, when the army caine up, he divided the work 
among all his Amirs, each having a particular portion 
allotted to him to build or repair; and so effectively 
did the work proceed, that in the course of the ten 
days that the army tarried there, the fort, with its 
walls, gateways and defences, was completely restored. 
The name of the place he changed to Islamabad, the 
“ City of the True Faith.” He also made enquiries as 
to the silver mines in the vicinity, but found that they 
would not repay the expense of working. Having 
crossed the mountains, and descending by the banks of 
the Penjshir river, he halted some time at the Ashter- 
kernm pass; so that it was the beginning of winter 
before he reached Kabul, and the ground was already 
covered with snow. After waiting some time for a lucky 
day, lie made his entry into the town on the 5th day of 
October a. D. 1548. # 
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During the following whiter Hum&yun had a short 
Interval of leisure, which he employed in settling the 
internal affairs of Mi dominions. His greatest danger 
evidently lay in the unsettled temper and tendency to 
intrigue of his great Amirs. 

KAmritti had long governed Kabul with absolute 
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power; and the nobles and the people whom he had ruled, Jj 1 
probably regarded his right to the crown as at least _1—1 
equal to that of his elder brother. lie felt himself by 
no means secure, even in his oivn court. In some 
degree, at least, to guard against the dangers by which 
he was surrounded, he resolved to remove to a distance 
Kerdcha Khan and Mosdhlb Beg; the former of whom 
had been Minister to Kamnln and to himself; the latter 
the son of the late Khvvaju Kilim; both of them men 
of sufficient influence and talents, and who, from recent 
experience, ho believed, did not want the disposition to 
*be dangerous leaders in any revolt that should break 
out. He, therefore, intimated to them that they had his 
permission to leave his service for a time, and proceed 
on a pilgrimage to Mckka* They, accordingly, set out 
on this unwished-for act of religious duty, but lingered 
in the Hazara country, and in the end, through the medi¬ 
ation of their numerous friends, found means to work on 
the easy good nature of the Emperor, who forgot their 
rebellion, and permitted them to return. We have seen 
that Hutmiyun, in the earlier part of Ins reign, had 
repeatedly suffered from the rebellion of Muhammcd 
Sultan Mirza and his sons. One of them, Ulugh Mima, 
in coining from his government of Zerninddwer to join 
the Emperor (while yet beyond the mountains), being 
accompanied by Khwdja. Moazem, the brother of 11a- 
midn Begum — a rash, wrong-headed man, who had 
recently fled from court in consequence of an assassina¬ 
tion of which lie had been guilty—had been induced 
by the Khw&ja to make an attack upon some Ilazdras 
who lay near the road towards Ghazni, in the course of 
which the MIrza was cut off. Not long afterwards his 
brother, Shall Hirza, was waylaid and slain near the 
Mimic pass, by a brother of Hdji Muhamincd, in con¬ 
sequence of some old family quarrel-ofblood. This 
removed two unquiet and dangerous spirits of liigh 
name and pretension. 
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At this time he received un embessy from Abdul- 
Beshfd Khan, the son of Sultan Suit! Khan, the chief of 
Kashgar; and he despatched one to Shah Tahmaap, 
most probably to deprecate his resentment for still con¬ 
tinuing to keep possession of Kandahar, and to keep 
alive his hopes of its being restored at no distant period. 

But the embassy which most interested him was one 
that arrived from Kashmir from his cousin Haider Mirza 
Doghlat. It will be recollected that when Hu may mi 
was defeated, and compelled to abandon first Delhi, and 
afterwards Lahdr, he had resolved to accompany Haider 
Mirza and Khwdja lulAn, In an attempt to conquer 
Kashmir, When every thing was arranged for that 
purpose, and the Mirza was waiting for him at the en¬ 
trance Into the mountains of that country, the sudden 
approach of Shir Shah had spread a general alarm, in 
consequence of which Khwuja KiUm had tied towards 
Kiimmn on the Jelern, and, either faithless to Ids en¬ 
gagements with Ilumdyun, or seized and carried off 
against his will by Kdmrun, as was pretended, had ac¬ 
companied him to Kabul. 11 urn ay un, thus cut off from 
communication with Haider Mirza, and fearing a design 
on the part of K&mrAn to deprive him of Ids personal 
liberty, hud proceeded through the desert, and joining 
JI in dal and Yddgur Ndsir Mirza, marched on in hopes 
of gaining possession of Bheker and Tatta. Mirza Hai¬ 
der, thus deprived of the reinforcements ho had reckoned 
upon, as well as of the advantage of the Emperor’s 
name, determined to proceed in his enterprise, with such 
imperfect means as he possessed. 

The beautiful region of Kashmir had long been a prey 
to intestine commotions, chiefly occasioned by the two 
rival families of Chak and Makri, which contended for 
the otlice of Prime Minister under princes, who, whether 
from nonage or other incapacity, were quite unfit to 
direct the affairs of such a kingdom, Iu the course of 
these contentious, the party of Abdal .Makri having 
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been expelled, had, through the medium of ITuider Mirza, 
applied for assistance, first from Kiimnin, and afterwards 
from Ilum&yun, while he yet filled the throne of Delhi. 
The Mir/a, who was Baber’s cousin-german, was not 
a stranger to Kashmir. About eight years before, 
Said Khan, the sovereign of Kaslighar, encouraged by 
the distracted state of the country, had sent his son 
Sekander Sultan, accompanied by llaider Mirza, at 
the head of an army of 12,000 men, which advanced 
from the north by the valley of Liir, and took pos¬ 
session of the capital. This Tartar force committed 
the devastation usual to barbarous troops, and was 
soon loaded with booty. Muhammed Shah, the king 
of Kashmir, and hta chiefs, with numbers of the in¬ 
habitants, fled to recesses in the surrounding moun¬ 
tains, whence they descended to harass and attack 
the invaders, llaider, after being nearly three months 
in possession of the country, made a treaty with the 
Kashmirian lords, and their nominal king, by which 
it was agreed, that Sekander Sultan should marry that 
monarch’s daughter, and that the Tartar army should 
return back to Kdshghar. 

llaider Mirza, after his return to Kdshghar, had an 
eventful life. He was finally obliged to quit the country, 
and, passing through Badakhsluln, repaired, as we have 
seen in an earlier part of this history, first to the court 
of Kamran, and afterwards to that of Hum&yun, whom 
he attended in his disastrous campaign of Kanduj, and 
afterwards in his flight to Lahiir, where he prevailed 
upon him to attempt the conquest of Kashmir. When 
he found, however, that tiumdyun had taken the route 
of Bhcker, and so abandoned his enterprize of Kashmir, 
he resolved to prosecute it himself with such meuns as 
were in his power, trusting for success to the distracted 
state of the kingdom, and the assistance of the refugee 
chiefs and their partizans, by whom he had been in¬ 
vited. He, accordingly, put in motion his troops, which 
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xookv. amounted to about 4 ? 0<J0 men, Malek Afthi Chak, who 
then governed the kingdom in the name of N&sftk, the 
nominal king, collected an arm y of 3,000 horse, and a 
large body ol infantry to opjMjsc him, and took posses- 
sion of the Karmal pass, to obstruct his entrance into 
the country, lint Haider Miron, proceeding unobserved 
llrjub 2J. hy unfrequented routes, after overcoming great difficult 
nut tie3r »“™oanted, on the twenty second day of November, 
the steep pass of Panuj, which Malek Achi had neg¬ 
lected, thinking it impracticable to cavalry; descended, 
on Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, and without blood¬ 
shed or opposition, took possession of it, and of the 
country. Malek Achi s army, filled with consternation, 
disbanded, and lie himself, seeing no hopes of regaining 
his ascendency by the strength of his own party, re¬ 
paired to the court of Shir Shah, carrying with him a 
daughter oi the late king, whom he gave in marriage to 
the Afghan prince. Aided by Slur Shah, he was en¬ 
abled to re-enter Kashmir at the head of 2,000 horse. 
He was soon joined by his adherents, and his force rose 
tSnV to 5l00 ° .^valry. But Haider Mfrza and the Kash- 
1MI - mirum chietk in his interest, attacked, and completely 
routed tlic invaders} and the Miron, in spite of numerous 
intrigues and factious, beatnc the ruler of the whole of 
Kashmir. 

Mirza Haider had now ruled Kashmir seven or emht 
years with all the authority of an absolute prince, 
though he administered the government at first under 
the name of XazukShah, the native king, and, after the 
return of Hunulyun to Kabul, in the name of that prince 
when, anxious to lor in a still closer connection with 
the Emperor in his future plans, lie deputed Mir Sa- 
m “ nder utl a 'nission to Kabul, The envoy met Hu. 

«* nia y an st>0J1 Ins return from Talikiia The Miron 
"“kSTtr, in b!s lcttcrj > "' lth every profession of loyalty and at- 
3^- tf ; chn ' ci,t ; majesty to Kashmir, and gave a 

JnrfK glowing description of the charms of its climate, of its 
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spring and autumn, with their flowers and fruits, and 
of all the delights of that favoured region. But the 
grand recommendation which he pointed out, was that 
it would serve as ati impregnable position from which 
His Majesty could pour down his troops for the con¬ 
quest of Hindustan, an enterprise which he urged hhn 
to attempt without delay. 

Nothing could have been more in accordance with 
the wishes of Hutu sly un. The invasion of that country, 
and the expulsion of the Afghan dynasty, had long 
been the favour Etc dream of his ambition. But to 
march across the Indus at that moment was to en¬ 
danger his kingdom of Kabul and his own existence. 
Every thing had been arranged for an attack on B&Ikh; 
and os it was of the first importance to settle his terri¬ 
tories beyond the mountains, and to secure his other 
dominions from the intestine dangers to which they 
were so subject, before he ventured to engage in distant 
expeditions, he resolved to proceed with the expedition 
lie had undertaken* He, however, returned a favour¬ 
able answer to Haider Mirza's invitation, of which he 
assured him he was determined to avail himself as soon 
as his expedition against Btilkh was over, and his troops 
ready to take the field for a new enterprise. Such, un¬ 
doubtedly, was Humdyun’a intention. But it was long 
before he could carry it into effect. He had still many 
reverses to undergo; nor was Haider Mirza doomed to 
aid him in its execution. That eminent man continued 
for some time longer to rule in Kashmir* He added 
threat and Little Tibet, Hajari * and Pakheli to Ins do¬ 
minions* He was a prince of distinguished talent, 
binding the country which he had conquered to be in 
a vciy wretched condition, he devoted himself assi¬ 
duously to its improvement, and attempted to restore the 
industry ot Ins subjects. He encouraged agriculture, 
invited mechanics and artizans from a distance, and 
employed them in the construction of public and 

* flajour. 
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private works. Under his care, says Abulfazl* the 
country became a garden, and the ornament of the 
world. That historian blames him for the excessive 
attention he paid to the fine arts, and especially to 
music, as having occupied so much of his time as to 
interfere with his attention to public affairs. He was 
finally slain, about two or three years after the period 
of which we treat, in a night attack of some native 
chiefs who had conspired against him, and surrounded 
the house in which he slept, lie was a man of worth* 
of talent and of learning, and the Turikh-e Rcshidi, a 
History of his own Times, which he left behind him, is 
one of the most valuable works of that age.* 

The state of affairs at Kabul was not certainly such 
as would have justified Humayun in undertaking new 
and distant adventures. The allegiance of hi$ brother 
KAmrdn was far from being assured, and that prince, 
who had so long governed Kabul, might be supposed 
still to have partisans in that country, who could create 
trouble, should the Emperor march towards Hindustan, 
K&nrAn had already quarrelled with Clinker Khan, 
and they had come to open hostilities. When invited 
to repair to Kdbul, on the promise of Humayun to 
provide him with another principality, the Murza had 
declined the invitation. The Emperor had resolved to 
make a campaign against Mlkh, which he seems to 
have promised to Kamr&n, as his government. 

As soon, therefore, in the following year as the wea¬ 
ther permitted, Hum&yun summoned Ids troops to 
attend him, and left Kabul. The object of the expe¬ 
dition, though probably carefully concealed, was Bfilkk 
That country had been wrested from the Persians 
by the Uzbeks, and was held by Pir Mohammed Khan, 
a young Uzbek prince, who had received and assisted 
K am ran when driven from Kdbul. Humayun pro¬ 
bably considered the assistance so rendered to his 

* Akbtrijjma, f, 55* 
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brother, as a sufficient excuse for the attack which lie 
meditated; while the possession of a rich anti extensive 
territory, that would have given him the command of 
the whole of the left bank of the Amu down to the 
desert, was probably his most powerful motive. He 
sent to warn KamrAn and the other Mirzas in the Xortb, 
to be ready to co-operate with him, ns had been ar¬ 
ranged at the end of the preceding campaign. He was 
detained about si month at Yiiret Chalak, not far 
from Kabul, waiting for llaji Muhammed Khan from 
Ghazni; and by other business of importance; and 
while yet at that station, he was joined by Mint a Ibra¬ 
him from lladakhsMn. The army at length moved 
to Ural ill were AMs Sultan* an Uzbek prince who had 
just married Hum&yurfs youngest sister*, probably 
suspecting that the expedition was directed against his 
countrymen, disappeared without, taking leave, Hu- 
intiyun advanced deliberately by the Penjshir route, 
waiting to hear that the Mirzas were in motion: and 
immediately on learning that they were in the field, he 
marched down to A ride nib, and thence by Talik&n to 
Ndrif; and crossing the high grounds between the 
Thing! and Ghurl rivers by the pass of Nari, halted in 
the X tlber valley, celebrated, beyond all the valleys of 
that region, for its beauty in the spring. Here he was 
joined by Mirza Hindu! from Kurnluz, and by Mirza 
Suleimdn from Kadakbsbiin, but Kdmrshi did not make 
his appearance. K am rein, though he hud quardled 
with C baker All I leg Knliibi, the son of Sultan Weis 
Heg, the chief of the country, and the minister assigned 
him by Hunuiyun, and though lie had even driven him 
out of Kuhib, had, however, kept up u correspondence 
with the Emperor, assuring him of his fidelity, and of his 
being prepared to co-operate with him* Trusting to 
these assurances, Bumdy un bad marched on, expecting 

* Culiihtiln 1 !) -Tlfgu m, t Of Nlrtn. 
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to be joined by bis brother. When he at length found 
that K&rardn failed to appear, both he and the Mir/as 
began to feel considerable anxiety. Mirim Ibrahim 
was scat back, at Mirza Suleiman's request, to provide 
for the safety of Badakhshan, and to embody a force in 
that country. 

Having arrived at BagliMn *, the Emperor pushed 
forward the Mirzns Hindal and Saleimdn, with a strong 
force to Eibek, a fertile and populous district in the 
territory of Bdlkh, defended by a strong fort. As the 
detachment approached the chief town, it met Pir 
Muhammad Khan’s Atalik or Minister, who, hearing of 
the Emperor’s approach to the Uzbek territory, had 
Hastened, attended by the chief officers of his govern¬ 
ment and a large body of troops, to place Eibek and 
the frontier in a state of defence, and to cheek the 
invaders. On his arrival near that town, however, he 
unexpectedly encountered the Emperor's troops, and, 
contrary to his intention, was compelled to throw him¬ 
self into the castle of Eibek, unprovided as it was. 
II unify un instantly sat down before the place, and 
pushed on his approaches with such vigour, that in 
a few days the besieged, who had neither water nor 
provisions, asked quarter, which was granted, and the 
city surrendered, j 

At an cutertaiment given by Humayun oil this occa¬ 
sion, when the cup had gone round, he is said to have 
asked Khwdja Bagh, the Atalik, what were the best 
steps to be taken to ensure the conquest of BMkh. The 
Uzbek, surprised at the question, after reflecting a little, 
answered, that being an enemy, he was not perhaps the 
safest person to consult. The Emperor replied, that 
Uzbeks were downright honest men, and he knew him 
to be the frankest of the Uzbeks. The Atalik rising up 
said, u If you would conquer BiUkh, cut off our beads, 


* Or KMm. 
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hasten, on to the capital, find It will be yours.' 1 (i You 
are Mu&utn%ftna,” said the Emperor, how can 1 put so 
ninny believers to death ?" “ If you will not do this," 
said the Atdlik, “ l have another proposal to suggest, 
Hr Mu hammed Khan is much directed by me. I will 
undertake that all the country on your side of Khulm 
shall lie ceded to you; that the Khntba shall he used in 
your name; and that he will send a thousand chosen men 
to attend you when you march against Hindustan/' This 
proposal, too, the Emperor rejected, it was generally 
believed that, had lie pushed on at once to Balkh, after 
taking Eibek, Pir Muhammad, who was tilled with coa¬ 
ster nation by the blow he had received from the loss of 
all his best troops and officers, who was himself unpiti* 
pared, and had received no assistance from the Uzbeks 
beyond the river, must have submitted at discretion to 
any terms proposed. Humiyun sent the Uzbek Sul¬ 
tans, Amirs and Bis, or chiefs of tribes, whom be had 
taken, to Kabul, keeping with him only the Atalik. * 
The Emperor halted several days at Eibek, chiefly in 
consequence of Ins anxiety at the non-arrival of Kim- 
rim At length, however, he again put his army in 
motion, and advanced towards Bilkh, by the way of 
Khulm. When they reached A stanch, the shrine of 
Shah AuKa, the ground for the camp was taken near a. 
stream that flowed hard by; the Audience Hall had not 
yet been put in order; the people of the bazar were just 
come up, and were busy arranging their loads- and the 
Emperor, who had been on a visit to the holy shrine, 
was in his private tent, quite unconscious of the vicinity 
of an enemy, when a loud shouting and uproar was 
heard in the direction of the camp-bazar. An attack 
had been unexpectedly made in that quarter. Kabuli, 
an officer of rank, who had hastened to the rescue, had 
fallen; and his head was cut off and carried to Bulkin 

* fF. 1-3.; AfcbcTnAma. f, 78 
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An Uzbek, Khan Behuder, who had been disabled by a 
sabre cut and made prisoner, was brought before the 
Emperor. Humayun asked him who it was that had 
made this attack on the camp* The prisoner answered 
that it was Shah Muhammed Sultan, of Utssar, the son 
of Bcrendiik Sultan* The Emperor asked if he was 
mad. “Sire,” said the Uzbek, “he is a young man of 
high spirit mid full of confidence* Since leaving 
HiftfiiVr he has not yet seen PIr Mohammed Khan* and 
is anxious to signalize himself before entering IMlkh/' 
Hu rimy nn thus learned that the Uzbeks from beyond 
the Amu were beginning to arrive* 

The army, however, continued its march, and next 
morning advanced towards the numerous canals* and 
streams that intersect the country near Biilkh* Ttlough 
the progress of the army hud been alow, expecting the 
arrival of Kainnin, it had now readied Balkli, and lie 
had not yet arrived. It seemed evident that he hud no 
intention of coining, and a general apprehension was 
diffused among the troops that he intended, while they 
were engaged in the siege of Buikh, to give them the 
slip, and march once more to Kabul. So that, says 
Bayezid, who was then in the camp, they were more 
a traid of the Mfrza than of the Uzbeks, f 

In the course of the day, about afternoon prayers, 
Mir/a Suleimin, Mirza Hindu!, and lluji Muhamtned 
Sultan Koku, who had the advance, attacked the advance 
of the Uzbeks, commanded by Abdulla Sultan and 
Khosrou Sultan, sons of Sekaiider Sultan, near the 
Takhteli-pul, and drove them across the bridge, which 
they also passed to the B&lkh side of the stream* For 
his exertions on this occasion Ilaji Muhammed was 
honoured with the patent of Khan, The whole army 
advanced by the canals of Bdlkh to within about half a 
kos from the town, and encamped for the night, A 


" Juibarha, 


f Riyezul, a; 33, 34. 
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council was now called. The general opinion was, 
that as K&mrdn hud not joined, he either had marched, 
or would march, to Kabul; that the disastrous conse¬ 
quences which would result from his occupation of that 
city must be prevented at all hazards; and that the 
present was the proper time for retreat, while Abdal- 
am, the son of Obeid-Khan, the grand Khan of the 
Ozbeks, who was now on his march from Bokhara, had 
not yet. crossed the Amu. The danger of Kabul 
affected all, from the Emperor to the lowest soldier, 
who had families in that city. It was resolved to re¬ 
treat, and to take up a position near the entrance of 
the hills at Bera-Gez, a valley with narrow defiles, 
which were easily to lie defended. From that position 
they could either march on Kabul, should Kamn'm have 
moved in that direction; or, if he had not, they could 
there remain encamped'; reinforce the army by assis¬ 
tance from the Aimak tribes, or by recruits from other 
quarters; and, as soon as the Uzbek auxiliaries had 
recrossed the Amu and returned home, march down 
with renewed vigour and superior advantages to the 
conquest of Ikilkh, and perhaps of all M&werannaher. 
At midnight the council broke up, orders were issued 
for a retreat, and it instantly commenced. The rear 
was entrusted to Mi'rza Ilindal, Suleiman and 

Husein Kuil Sultan, the keeper of the seal.* 

It was morning when the army reached the broken 


• In this account of the proceed¬ 
ing* at IMUdi, the account of Haye- 
/fd it chiefly fsllcwtid ; it is a very 
prohnble one, and he wa* in the 
camp, amt tm4 the TneatiK of beini? 

informed. Abulfazl, (ff 78, 79), 
who is fo]lowed by Feriahta. and 
other*, make* Abdal-aifa join before 
the retreat, and 1 general action ifl 
described. tn which the UibeJc* had 
30,000 mm (Tar. Nk. f. SOI.), 
but were defeated, and 1 1 riven iuto 

ii. n 


the (own. Abuifaal Bays that Ifu- 
nuiymi proposed lo improve the ad¬ 
vantage by all immediate attack, 
which wu not done ; while Jmi her 
ascribes the proposal to IlimljJ, 
adding that the Emperor would tint 
allow the place to be nlticlidJ that 
nlghL This proposal might have 
fallowed the success of the advance 
described in the «xt, when the 
Foehckbeiid, or oilier fortified eneb- 
surc of the town, was catered. 
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ground on the banks of the river that flows through the 
l)era-Gez. In the course of the night the Uzbeks had 
been apprised of the retreat of their enemy, and issued 
out in force to pursue them. To retreat in order and 
with coolness in the face of an enemy, is one of the most 
difficult achievements even of veteran regular troops, 
but with an irregular army is hardly possible. The 
imperial soldiers no sooner found that they were on 
their march for the Dera-Gez, with their faces turned 
towards Kdbul, than, believing that Kamniu was al¬ 
ready master of that place and of their families, they 
were seized with consternation, and numbers of them, 
separating from the army, made the best of their way 
home across the hills, in bands or singly. All attempts 
to arrest or bring them back were fruitless. The panic 
had become complete. The Lzbeks, who went in pur¬ 
suit of the retreating army, were not long of overtaking 
the rear-guard in the morning, when it had reached the 
Dera-Gez. The Uzbeks charged, and met with a short 
and slight resistance. It soon gave way and dispersed, 
the Uzbeks killing or unhorsing all whom they over¬ 
took. Ilumayun was at the time not far off, standing 
on the other side of the river with a body of his ser¬ 
vants. News was brought to him that the Uzbeks 
were close upon Mirza Hindal, and that Malek Mirza 
had been taken. He was much distressed. “ Mirza 
Hindal, said the keeper ot the seal, Ai is no child, but 
a soldier, and will come on the best way he can.” 
Huin.i) un ordered an ofticer who was staudiug by, to 
go and get word ot Hindal. He was himself pre¬ 
paring to cross, when a party of L zbeks. who reached 
the opposite bank, discharged an arrow at the Km- 
peror, from an eminence. Iiayezid, who was present, 
tells us that he held up his shield to protect his Ma¬ 
jesty’s person; but the arrow struck the Emperor’s 
horse in the breast. It was a favourite horse, which 
ie had got, when at Herat, from the minister of the 
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young prince. The Uzbeks were, however, driven off, 
and the Einperor pursued his retreat. Having ad¬ 
vanced a little way, he ordered Husein Ivuli Sultan to 
rally the men and form them, so as to resist the Uz¬ 
beks. He answered that it would be better to allow 
those who were now with his Majesty to go on, as 
they would be unwilling to turn and leave him. “ Not 
a man of them,” continued he, “ will at this moment 
mind my orders.’’ “ You yourself,” said the Emperor, 
“ do not now heed my orders.” “ Emperor of the 
world,” answered Husein Kuli, “pardon me;” and 
turned back, saying to the author, “ Come you along 
with me, and let the other servants attend his Ma¬ 
jesty.” As the fugitives came up, such as Khizer 
Khwaja Khan, Mosahib Beg, Muhammed Ktisim Mochi, 
Shahcm Beg Jeliiir and others, Husein Kuli called upon 
them to turn and fight. But nothing he could say, 
could induce any of them to stand and help him. 
“All were striving,” continues Bayezid*, each to get 
the other’s horse, pulling it to themselves. At last 
the Muhrdar (keeper of the seal) was compelled also 
to draw off.” He overtook Humiiyun about noon, who 
received him most kindly, and praised him in the most 
cordial manner. The Emperor’s adventures for some 
succeeding days, when he sought to repass the moun¬ 
tains by unknown or little-frequented roads, a prey to 
thirst, hunger and fatigue, and guided by the barbarous 
inhabitants, are related in the liveliest and most pic¬ 
turesque manner by Bayezidf, who w’as a sharer in 
his flight. At length, by the route of Kahmerd and 
Ghurbend, he reached the vicinity of Kabul, which he 
entered on the fii*st day of the fast of Itamzan. In the 
midst of the general rout and panic that took place in 
the Pera-Gez, some chiefs are mentioned as having 
distinguished themselves; Ilindal Mtrza, Terdi Beg, 

• Bay cud, f. 45. t Bay cud, ff. 45—50. 
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.Monaim Khan, Shah Bid&gh and Tulik Khan Kochm 
arc particularly named, When the rout was seen to 
lie irreparable, the leaders dispersed, taking different 
roads* Mirza Suleiman returned to Badakhshiin* 
Hindu!, attended by Monaim Khan, found his way to 
Kundiiz. Many of the Emperor’s Amirs and officers, 
amoim whom was Shah Bid sigh, fell into the hands of 
the enemy* The Atultk and other Uzbeks, who had 
been made prisoners at Eibek, halting been allowed to 
return to Builds, made so favourable a report of the 
handsome treatment which they had met with, that 
Pir Mu hummed, to show his sense of this conduct, 
sent hack all his prisoners to Kabul, in the most humane 
manner5 a striking instEince, when contrasted with the 
consequences of the recent cruelties exercised at Kabul, 
how in war generosity produces generosity, while re¬ 
taliation of injury generates the darkest passions that 
disgrace human nature* 

HumAyun, on reaching KAbul, found everything safe, 
and that K fun run had never in reality attempted to 
cross the mountains. He passed the winter in the 
Bata llissAr of KAbul. Kaini'itn, meanwhile, whose 
failure to join his brother had been the real cause of 
the late discomfiture, resolved to take advantage of the 
Emperor's misfortunes, to increase his own power* 
We have seen that he was hut little satisfied with the 
allotment of Kulab, which had been made to him when 
be was reconciled to his brother; that lie hud very soon 
become embroiled with Clinker All Beg, the Minister 
assigned him by Humdrun, and had expelled him from 
his province* He, nevertheless, made every profession 
of allegiance to the Emperor, who, confiding in his 
promises, had marched to Biilkh, when Kamrarfs breach 
of promise led to the most disastrous consequences. 
No sooner had llum&yiai recrosstd the mountains, than 
KamrAn, who is said, for some time before, to have 
Ijeen carrying on si secret correspondence with several 
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of his brother’s chief Ministers, hastened to improve 
the opportunity for his own advantage. Leaving 
Aflkeri Mirza T therefore, in Kuliib, he marched to seise 
the dominions of Suleiman Mirza.* 

Suleiman, unable to oppose him, retired from Tali kiln 
without fighting, and fell back upon liila*Zefer, Kim- 
ran entered Tahkdn, which he gave to Bdpus lleg, 
and advanced to Kila-Zefer, Suleiman, placing Ishak 
Sultan in that fortress, the principal one of Lhulakh- 
shdn, withdrew to the highlands and narrow valleys 
of the upper country, ami waited at the village of 
Jurm, in an inaccessible position, to see what turn 
affairs would take in the country below* 

Kamriln, finding that nothing could be effected by 
any operations against Suleiman in Badaklishuii, marched 
down to Kundiiz* lie there attempted to work upon 
Jlindal Mirza by professions of friendship, and by re¬ 
presenting their interests as being the same, to enter 
into an alliance with him, and to desert Huimkyim. 
Hindu!, however, did not listen to his proposals, but 
reiHuined faithful to his allegiance. Upon this, livamruii 
hud siege to the place, and pushed on Ins operations 
with vigour, while Ilindal omitted no exertion in its 
defence* Kanmvti, seeing himself bnflled in all his 
attempts, at last asked assistance from the Ushcks, 
with whom he entered into a treaty; and a large 
auxiliary force was soon sent to assist him in the siege* 
Ilindal, being hard pushed by this new and active 
enemy, had recourse to a stratagem, which seems to he 
a standing one in Eastern wars. He caused a letter 
to be written in Kdranlifs name, addressed to himself, 
proceeding on the supposition that the two Mirzas had 
made up their differences, and entering into details as 
to the best plan for overreaching the Uzbeks. The 
letter was entrusted to a kaaid, or messenger, who, it 

* Aktamiuui, £T. 7fl, 79<: Tah. Li pp. IfiS* 166 . ; KM ; uJ To- 
AVk ft’.. lG.1, 164. j Tar, XL*. fL wirfkli, f. 267 .; nbove lU 
200, SOI. j Jnuhcr, c. £4.; FsiLihta, f* 42 —50. He ia Tcry minute. 
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wns contrived, fell into the bunds of the Uzbeks, lie 
was searched, and the letter discovered* The Uzbeks, 
concluding that the brothers had made a reconciliation 
to which they were to he sacrificed, alarmed and dis¬ 
gusted, abandoned the siege, and returned home* In 
consequence of this defection, the operations made little 
progress. 

It was about this time that news reached Kamran* 
that Cbaker All Beg had descended from the moun¬ 
tainous country into which he had been driven, and 
waa plundering and laying waste the territory of Kuldb* 
Askeri, who had inarched out to chastise him, was 
defeated, and compelled to take shelter in the town* By 
Kdmrdn’s orders, Askeri marched out against him a 
second time, and was a second time routed* This com¬ 
pelled Kdinrun to raise the siege of Kunduz ; the rather 
as he learned that Suleimdn Mirm had descended from 
Ids mountain retreat, and had formed a junction with 
Ishak Sultan at Ivila-Zcfer, of which he had taken pos¬ 
session. K am ran, detaching a body of troops to ehcck 
the advance of Suleiman, himself hastened to KuMb* 
On his approach, Cbaker Beg hurriedly raised the siege, 
and Askeri marched out and joined his brother. 

KAmrdn, taking Askeri along with him, now marched 
back to meet Mirza Suleiman. He had reached Lfostak*, 
near which he was encamped, when a large body of 
Uzbeks under Said, who had gone out on a foray, 
observing a camp at a distance, fell upon if, without 
inquiring whose it was, and completely plundered it* 
Kitmrtfn, Askeri and Mirza Abdulla Moghul, with a 
few of their men, escaped to Tali kiln. Said, on learning 
the real state of matters, sent back the prisoners and 
plunder that had fallen into his hands, excusing himself 
to the Mirza for having, by mistake, curried off his 
baggage* But. the mischief done was irreparable* 
Kiitunin’s army was broken and dispersed. Suleiman 


* Ho&tak Ut5 on ihe Ki>kclm Watidi of tin- Amu. 
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and Hindal, taking advantage of the mischance, ad¬ 
vanced in conjunction against him j while he, seeing 
that his strength was broken, and that all hope of 
effecting any thing on the Amu had vanished, made the 
best of his way to Khost, intending to proceed from 
thence, over the hills, by the route of Zoh&k and 
Hannan, as that on which there was least snow, so as to 
reach the Hazara country, where he could learn the 
true state of Kabul; and either try his fate there once 
more, or retire to Bheker, as circumstances might 
dictate.* 

It is asserted that, all this time, there was a party in 
Ilumdyun's court favourable to ham run. It was headed 
by Kerdcba Khan, Moadbib Beg, KiUim Husein Sultan 
Uzbek and other Amirs of the very first rank, and was 
in general composed qf those who had already rebelled, 
who had joined Ktlmran, and hud finally surrendered 
along with him at Talikun. Though they had been 
pardoned, and had accompanied Hmmlyun in his Balkh 
expedition, and now attended him in his court, they 
had never been restored to favour, uud were still in 
disgrace. They are said to have carried on u private 
correspondence with K am ran, inviting him to advance, 
and assuring him that, from the general disaffection 
towards Humayuu which now prevailed, they would 
undertake to restore him to his throne. Of the truth 
of these assertions, and indeed of the real causes and 
nature of the intrigues"and discontents that produced 
the mail}' revolutions at Kabul at this era, very little is, 
with certainty, known. The events of the times have 
been recorded chiefly by the servants of Huiiuiyun and 
his son, who arc disposed to represent every thing in 

* Akht-nuLiriAj IT. ?*Jj SO. ; Tab. promises, lo tei& tiis master. nml 
IF. lffS t l$-k ; Tar. Nil. f£ SOI, semi him prisoner to ttort. 

$02.; Perish ta, vaL ii. pp. KJti, f. £0. gives the command of the 
lt>7‘ I FnMila sajs thtt Numayun Uibek* io Mir Tauluti L'ibck, not 
wrote to Ali Shir Khan, quo of to Said. 
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the most favourable light for that prince, who, with 
many high and agreeable qualities, was evidently very 
thoughtless and very impolitic. We may sometimes, 
from the course of events, infer that suspicions oi 
treachery are alleged to save the credit of the prince. 
At the same time, that treachery was common, and 
left little imputation on the character of the traitor, is 
no less evident from the whole history of the times. 

When Kitmrim, after his disaster on the Amu, was 
crossing the mountains, he received communications 
from the discontented Amirs, urging liiin to march at 
once upon K&bul, where they would join him. io 
lull the suspicions of HuradyttO, the Mirza sent him 
envoys to announce his coming, the object of which he 
pretended was to ask forgiveness for Ids late offences, 
and to submit himself in every respect to the Emperor's 
orders, relying solely on Ida never-failing clemency. 
Huimiyun is said to have listened with favour to these 
pretences, till reminded by Ids counsellors how little 
faith could be placed in Ida brother's representations - 
and that any new indulgence which the Emperor might 
grant him, might be ascribed rather to weakness than 
generosity. 1 lumuyun, therefore, made preparations for 
intercepting the Mirim, and leaving Kabul to the 
nominal charge of Akbcr, under the direction of 
Mohammed Kasim Khan BirMs, he marched for the 
hills by Karub&gh and ChariMran, and halted for a 
time at Ab-Bardm* 

Here Ker&cha and the Emperor’s other advisers,—for 
Kernelm seems still to have had influence,— recom¬ 
mended that the different passes in the mountainous 
country should be occupied, so as to prevent the Mirzas 
escape. Abulfozl asserts that this advice was given for 
the purpose of weakening the Emperor's force. But, if 
Kurnr&u was suspected of attempting, with his broken 


* AbolM sijfi lie [L’fi Kabul iti die middle of £}o7- 
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bands, to reach the Hazaras, it was only by some such 
operation that he could have been intercepted. Accord* 
iugly HAji Mu ham raed Khan was sent towards Zohak 
and Bamiun with one strong division, and Monaim 
Khan towards Sal-A til eng with another. It is affirmed 
that at tins time, Keracha Khan and the conspirators 
sent daily reports to Kthimin of all that passed in the 
imperial camp; and that, when every thing was pie* 
pared for the Mirza’s success, by the dispersion of the 
army, lie was instructed to turn away from Zohak und 
Baiuian which he had reached, and hastening by forced 
marches towards the Dora Kipchak, a dependency of 
Glmrlxnd, where llumayun lay with his diminished 
force, to fall upon him by surprise. It is said that 
the Emperor's suspicions were lulled asleep by the con¬ 
stant asseverations of those about him, that Katnrdn's 
only anxiety was to throw himself at the Emperor's 
feet. But the division of the troops for the purpose of 
intercepting him, shows that this was not altogether 
relied upon ; and it seems dear that Humayun was not 
only ill-informed of his brother’s movements, but sup¬ 
posed his force to be much less than it really was. 

The Emperor had passed up the defile of Klpchuk, 
and was encamped at the upper end of it, when, about 
nine in the morning, a servant of Mir Asghar Munshi, 
one of the officers appointed to guard the pass, arrived 
full speed and out of breath, calling out, “ The M frail 
is coming/' which spread an alarm among the men. 
Mmndyun, being angry, ordered the man’s head to be 
struck off The troops were instantly armed, and 
marched for the Dera, or valley. They soon came 
within sight of the Mfrzds advance. When Humiytm 
had got a bowshot within the valley, a hill was seen 
another bowshot farther off, behind a projection of 
which the Mirza’s advance, under his son-in-law Ak 
Sultan, had taken their station. The ground in front 
of this projection was broken and rocky, Hussein 
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Kuli Sultan, the Keeper of the Seal, Kunduk Sultan 
brother of Birnin Ughlan, Mirza Kuli Choli, Pir Mu- 
hammed Akhteh and others bravely pushed on to drive 
them from their position; but, the ground being steep 
and difficult, they did not succeed. Pir Muhammed was 
slain by an arrow. Mirza Kuli’s horse fell and broke 
his rider’s leg. His son, who was with the guards, while 
charging to remount and carry off his father, was also 
slain. The MuhrdAr’s horse was wounded, and threw 
him. Bayezid, who attended him, brought another 
horse, and succeeded in remounting him, and in carry¬ 
ing him off to the Emperor’s lines. 

The Einperor himself now advanced. \\ hen he 
reached the spot where the slain were lying, KamrAn 
made his appearance on the projecting hill with his 
wives and daughters, followed by the rest of his troops. 
The Emperor’s matchlock-mcn, says Bayezid, did not 
load their pieces with ball, most of them having been in 
the service of the Mirza at KAbul. The Mirza’s people 
keeping up an uninterrupted discharge of arrow's, most 
of the horses and men of His Majesty’s party w*ere soon 
w'ounded. At this period, continues Bayezid, KAsitn 
Ilusein Khan was on the other side of the river, and had 
before him a good way by which he might have reached 
the Mirza’s advance, but he made no onset, and stood 
still. None other of the Sirdars ventured to charge the 
Mirza. KAmran, perceiving that they w’ere shaken, 
inarched dovm the declivity, and pushed on straight for 
the standards. The standard-bearers, not thinking 
themselves able to keep their ground, turned and fled: 
and Kasim Husein Khan with his force fled also. 

The rout w'as now general, and HumAyun joined in 
the flight, returning back the road by which he had 
come. One BabAi of KulAb, overtaking him,—whether he 
knew who he w as is uncertain,—struck him a heavy blow 
on his cap • w hich w'ounded him behind the ear, and 

• TAj. 
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had raised his sword to repeat the blow, when Ilumnyun, 
turning round, and looking his assailant sternly in the 
face, exclaimed, “ Wretched rebel! ” Babai, from sur¬ 
prise, suspended his blow for a moment, when Mehter 
Sagtii, the wardrobe keeper, afterwards known as Ferkhat 
Khan, interposed, and Babdi drew off. Ilutndyun was 
supported, and born away on horse-back. Mu hammed 
Amir and Abdal Wtihiib protected his retreat. Hu- 
imiyun, however, was so severely wounded, and so faint 
from loss of blood, that, in the course of his flight, he 
threw oil his jabba, a quilted or padded corselet, which 
he gave to one of his servants to carry. The man, being 
pursued, soon afterwards threw it away, to lighten him¬ 
self in his flight; an incident that was afterwards fol¬ 
lowed by very important consequences. 

Ilum&yun now resolved to push for Zohdk and Ba- 
mian, where he expected to find Haji Muhammed and 
his division, who had gone up by the Sirtan pass. As he 
had become faint, and was unable to bear the motion of 
his own spirited horse, he exchanged it for a small am¬ 
bling pye-bald one, offered him by Mir Syed Birkcli, on 
which he was lifted, and the Mir and Khwaja Khizer, 
riding on each side of him, supported him ns he went 
along. Towards the end of the night, he reached the 
entrance of the Sirtan pass, having been joined by a few 
of the fugitives. The cold air and fatigue had by this 
time much affected him, and he again felt faint from his 
wound. Mir Birkeh took off his cloak, and threw it over 
him. It was morning when he gained the top of the 
pass, where he soon began to feel the heat of the morn¬ 
ing sun, and halted by the side of a stream, where he 
had his wound washed and dressed, and said his ori¬ 
sons: and, not long after, Ilaji Muhammed Khan ar¬ 
rived with three hundred well equipped veteran horse. 
This placed Humayun in comparative security.* 

• The apirit of defection wa* still Shah Bidiigh Khan, Tulik Koehin, 
in operation. He one day sent out Majntin and others to the number 
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As he still suffered much from, his wound, he re¬ 
mained for some days in the hills about Zohdk and 
Bamidn. Meanwhile, however, he consulted with his 
Amirs, what steps were most advisable to be taken. I by I 
Muhammed advised going to Kandahar; others were for 
pushing on for Kabul, while some were for retiring 
upon the provinces on the Amu, Shall Muliammed, 
Hdji’s brother, was sent down with Udji's men to pass 
through Kabul, and to proceed to secure Ghazni. Hu- 
iniyim wrote by him to Akber, to announce ut once ins 
defeat, and \m safety. Having himself tmally resolved 
to proceed to the northern provinces, he went on to 
Kahmerd* On his route, he was entertained by the 
wandering Aimaks, according to their notions of hospi¬ 
tality. While with them, he learned the approach, first, 
of one caravan with 300 horses, arid afterwards oi 
another with 1700, on their way from the west of 
Hindustan. Of these llumuyun seized as many as 
suited his purpose, giving his bond for the amount. 
From Kahmerd he proceeded by Alenjck, where he 
halted a week, and then went on, and encamped on the 
banks of the Bdngi. Here, us they were mistaken for 
a caravan, a voice was heard from the other side of the 
river, inquiring, what news they had of the Emperor, 
1 lumayuit ordered that no answer should bo given, but 
that in return they should ask, Who the enquirer was, 
_by whom sent,—and what he had heard oi the Em- 


of ten, on a Ttfwnikunce towards 
Kid mi. Of the whole number Tutlfc 
Koch in only returned. 

* The ewer-bearer relates several 
■mnrihg anecdotes, chiefly regarding 
tile difficulties lo winch ilunijiyvin 
won reduced, Jintl. to his wranE of 
clothing* It wan long before they 
rouLil get for him, wounded at be 
wm, a samidiia, or awning fit to 
cover one penjott; his coat being 
dotted with blood, be km gild lo 


get back a Out oil" CO&I, which lie 
hael given a damniie, by whom i| 
bad been worn; his trowsem being 
(.putted with blood, an ohl woman 
brought anil presented to him a pair 
of hiL-r own silk drawer*, “ The*?," 
aud he, v wen? sever intended for 
man to wear, but necessity has no 
law;" and he drew them on. Tic 
gave the woman a present, wilh a 
certificate relieving her from all 
lixet. Joubcf, e. 24. 
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peror ? The man informed them that he was of the 
Meshi tribe, and had been sent by Xazeri Sal-Alengi to 
get news of the Emperor, as a report had reached them 
that His Majesty had been defeated, had left the field 
of battle wounded, and had never since been heard 
of; but that the quilted cuirass, which he wore 
in the fight, had been found, covered with blood, 
and carried to K am ran, who was overjoyed, believing 
that the Emperor had perished. The man was desired 
to come over, brought into the Emperor's presence, 
and asked if be knew who it was, li Can the Grace of 
God he obscured ?” said he;* on which he was dis¬ 
missed, and ordered to spread the news as widely as 
be could ; and to desire his master to meet the Emperor 
when he returned that way. 

At Khinjan the Emperor met Mirzft Ilindal who ac¬ 
companied him to Ander&b, where he was joined by 
Mi rza Suleiman and bis son Ibrahim Mirza; as well as 
by all the detachments which had been sent out before 
the action to intercept Mirza hVimrdn; and every pre¬ 
paration was now made for recrossing the mountains to 
Kibuhf 

But it is time to return to Kainnin, whom we left on 
the field of battle at the Dera Kipch&k, W hen told 
that Hu indy un was entirely defeated and had fled, he 
c mld hardly believe his own good fortune* The de¬ 
feated troops fled by three different roads; by that of 
Ghnrbend; by the direct mid to K&bul, and by the 
road to Istdlifi Parties were sent in pursuit of them 
all. Numbers were overtaken and slain, or stript of 
whatever they possessed. The Hoz&ras too, ever ready 
for indiscriminate plunder, infested the ways, stopped 

* This answer is that recorded beri, )fi5.; Jouher, e, 24v ; 

by AbulfatL Thi! i^Tr-boirtr mcrtlj ft S0~53,; Kh(i]aveNit 

says that the man did rreogniie him. Tmvdrikh, f. 267* Both Jotilier ami 

f A kbgrniitna, li’. SO, SI, j Tar, Bayeiid Wfte ill the action. 
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book v, all whom they met, and robbed them of their horses, 

^ arms, and clothing. Knmnin's flatterers soon restored 

him to his accustomed presumption. Before lie leit 
the ground, Baba Said brought in Kerichfi, who was 
wounded* Ihe Mirza addressed him courteously, in¬ 
quiring if his wound was severe, and soon restored him 
to his wonted favour and authority. Soon after, Ilusein- 
kuli Sultan, the keeper of the seal, a man much esteemed 
both by Humayun and bis father, was brought in as a 
prisoner t when Kamnin himself struck him with his 
sabre, and commanded him to be hewn to pieces in his 
onu presence. Takhjl Beg. another old and respected 
Amir, shared the same fate* Baba Kulubi arrived with 
information that the Emperor was wounded; imme¬ 
diately upon which, Yasan Doulat was despatched with 
a party to attempt to overtake him in his flight. Kasim 
Ilusein Sultan, who had taken little part in the action, 
retired when it was over to a neighbouring hill; from 
which he was soon after induced to descend, and enter 
the Mirzn's service* 

The Mirza proceeded, without loss of time, to Chn- 
rikar, where a man arrived bringing the Emperor's 
bloody cuirass, which completed the Mirza s satisfaction. 
He hastened on to Kabul, and at once sat down before 
it. Kasim Khan Birlds who commanded iu the place, 
though formerly a servant of Kamnin, determined to 
bold out faithfully for the Emperor, unmoved by the 
reports which universally prevailed; till they were con* 
firmed by the bold assertions of the Mi ran, and by a 
sight of the bloody cuirass, which was sent in for him 
to examine* Convinced by the statements that were 
made, and by this melancholy confirmation of them, 
in and believing resistance to be now fruitless, be snr* 
rendered the town, and Akber became a third time a 
prisoner in the hands of his uncle.* 


ALbcrnann, &c* » above. 
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Kdrnr&u now lost no time in increasing his army, 
and in dividing the different governments of Kribul 
among his partizans. His prime adviser was Keracha. 
He gave Jui-Shdhi (now Jelalabad) to Askeri, Ghazni 
to Keracha, and Ghurbend to Yasan Doulat. He seized 
all Hum&yun’s treasures, and, having imprisoned his 
Diwdn, extorted large sums from him. He drew to 
himself whatever he could, by all kinds of tyranny and 
extortion; so that, if he enriched his treasury, he im¬ 
poverished his kingdom. 

But he was not left long to carry on these operations 
in peace. Three months had not passed when news 
was brought to Kribul that Hum&yun still lived, and 
was inarching from Andenib, at the head of a formidable 
army. Kiimnin immediately concentrated his army, 
and being joined by a number of Hazaras and other 
mountaineers, moved forward to meet him, before he 
could descend to the low country. 

By the time Huinayun had lain about six weeks at 
Andenib, he had been joined by many detached bodies 
of his army, and had collected such a force, that, his 
wound being now cured, he resolved once more to 
inarch over the hills to Kiibul; and, it being still sum¬ 
mer, to take the direct route of Hiudu-koh. There 
had recently been so many instances of defection and 
desertion, even among Amirs of the highest rank, that, 
apprehensive of being again abandoned in trying cir¬ 
cumstances, as he alleged that he had already been, he 
resolved to administer to them a test-oath, to secure 
their fidelity by superstition, as Abulfozl insinuates, 
since true religion and a sense of duty had been insuffi¬ 
cient to retain them in their allegiance. This oath was 
to be administered to each body of men in the way 
supposed by them to be most binding upon their con¬ 
sciences; and, by the terms of it, they engaged to fol¬ 
low and obey him, as their prince and leader, faithfully, 
sincerely and honestly. By this solemn act, he pro- 
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posed not only to influence such as took the oath, but 
to inspire all his friends and followers with confidence. 
To carry this design into effect, he assembled the 
Mimas, Ainirs and chief men, who were with the army, 
and explained to them his puq>ose. Haji Muhammed 
Khan Koka, who, says Abulfazl, was deficient both in 
respect and fidelity, observed that when all had taken 
the oath as required, it might be proper for his Majesty 
to take an oath on his part, engaging “ that whatever 
we, his well-wishers, recommend with a view to his 
interest, and deem indispensable for that purpose, he 
will consent to, and perform.” Mirza Hindal, firing at 
this suggestion, exclaimed, M Haji Muhammed ! what 
means all this ? What are you saying ? Never surely 
did servants address a master, or slaves their lord, in 
language like this!” Humdyun, however, interposed; 
4 ‘ Let it be,” said the Emperor, “ as Haji Muhammed 
and the other chiefs desire. Whatever they shall ad¬ 
vise for my interest and with good intent, that will 1 
execute.” * 

When this mutual agreement, unparalleled perhaps in 
Asiatic history, had been ratified and confirmed, the 
army marched on. On the part of Ilumdyun it was an 
attempt to secure the fidelity of the army and its 
leaders, under all circumstances. The singular de¬ 
mand of Haji Muhammed, imperfectly explained by 
contemporary writers, seems to indicate a general want 
of confidence in the judgment and steadiness of the 
Emperor, which indeed, if we consider the whole pre¬ 
vious course of his history, is not wonderful. Hdji 
Muhammed was a foster-brother in the family, and 
may, therefore, be supposed to have been sincerely at¬ 
tached to it. But his freedom on this occasion was not 
grateful to royal ears, and was probably never forgiven. 
Abulfazl, the Minister of Humdyun’s son, always speaks 

• Akbemama, f. 82. Jouher also, c. 25. mentions the incident with 
some slight ▼■nation. 
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of him with distrust ami dislike, though he seems to 
have been one of the Emperor’s most efficient servants* 
Could any limits have been imposed upon the abso¬ 
lute power of the prince, the present was not, perhaps, 
an unfavourable crisis. It, in many respects, resembled 
those situations in which the barons of England ex¬ 
torted charters and concessions from the King. A civil 
war raged. Tlio monarch had been eminently unsuc¬ 
cessful in Ins enterprises, had suffered many defeats, 
and been repeatedly driven from his throne. His talents 
for government were not of a high class ; and It is popu¬ 
larity was, probably, not great in his new kingdom. 
His nobles, who were powerful, had been sufferers by 
his repeated failures, yet on them was placed his only 
hope of restoration. They had still much of the Tartar 
independence, and exercised the right of transferring 
their allegiance from one competitor to another, as 
their private interest seemed to require. It was in 
their power at any time, if not to raise, at least to pull 
down their monarch. All this made it easy to humble 
the crown. But when that was done, the result was 
little favourable to liberty, or to any settled govern¬ 
ment. The power, which the Sovereign lost, the nobility 
did not gain. They had no principle of cohesion among 
themselves. There was no body connected as a peerage, 
no hereditary rank, nor great ancestral possessions, that 
seenre I to certain families a large and regular depend** 
ence of followers. There was no Great Council in which 
they could meet and deliberate, and take common mea¬ 
sures for the benefit of their order. Nor was this de¬ 
fect of concert and stability confined to the nobles. In 
like manner, there was no church. There were many 
revered KhwAjas and Mvillas, whose fame and Influence 
was extensive; but it. was confined to the individual- 
There were no assemblies of the church or of churchmen, 
interposed between the King and the nobles, or between 
the nobles and the people, acting, by turns, as a pro- 
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tection, ora check, to them all. The popular, or muni¬ 
cipal, power had no existence. There were no large 
towns, governed by their own magistrates, and assert¬ 
ing particular privileges,—no coqiorutions, that united 
large bodies of the lower classes in a common interest, 
and gave them the means of a common defence. There, 
was, in reality, no common-weal at all,—no foundation 
for free institutions. The j>eople had nothing to do 
with law or authority, but to obey them. Nothing 
was fixed or stable, but despotism. All power was in 
the Sovereign, and in the irregular and, as short-lived, 
so, generally rapacious |>ower of the Amirs, derived 
from him, founded on his grant, and personal to the 
individual from whom it could at any time be with¬ 
drawn. There were, therefore, no materials, out of 
which the fabric of liberty could be built. Any power 
taken from the Sovereign went to particular nobles, 
and continued equally despotic in their hands. A re¬ 
gular body of laws, free institutions, or permanent pro¬ 
tection against misrule, was never dreamt of. The 
prince was the shadow and representative of God upon 
earth. If, for any cause, he was deposed, another was 
substituted in his place, everything else remaining 
unchanged. The great peculiarity, in the present in¬ 
stance, was, that the great Amirs did not displace the 
monarch, but placed restraints upon his power. This 
led, necessarily, to a standing council, which, had not 
everything else been adverse, might have proved the 
first step, one element of a better government; for any 
permanent institution, whatever it may be, that acts 
as a check upon absolute power, must in its tendency 
be favourable to liberty, by setting limits to oppres¬ 
sion. 

Iluindyun, having surmounted the northern slope of 
llindu-kiish, descended on the south into the valleys of 
Pcnjsln'r and Ashterkeram. On arriving near Sliuter- 
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gerden, he saw the army of KAmrdn drawn up on a hill 
right in the line of inarch. 

The two armies being now close upon each other, 
HumAyun, desirous to save the effusion ol human blood, 
sent Mir/a Shah Sultan *, of the family of the Syeds of 
Termiz, to the camp of KAmrAn to propose a pacifica¬ 
tion. The men of these holy families were the great 
negociators of the time, and the respect paid to the 
sanctity of their character, in the midst of the ravage 
and rapine that prevailed, often enabled them to al¬ 
leviate the mischiefs of war. The Mirza was, besides, 
related to the imperial family. The proposals which 
he carried were, that KAmrdn should acknowledge the 
supremacy of his elder brother; and that they should 
unite their armies, and in conjunction undertake the 
conquest of Hindustan. To this KAmrAn consented, 
but on condition that he should keep Kabul, while 
llumAyun retained Kandahiir. lluinAyun sent back 
his envoy a second time, accompanied by his Sadr, to 
propose by way of compromise, that the young Prince 
Akber should be left in the government of Kabul, 
which, as well as their conquests in Hindustan, should 
be common to both. KAmrAn, it is said, was disposed 
to have acceded to these terms, but was dissuaded by 
Kenicha Khan, who insisted on not giving up Kabul, 
exclaiming, “ My head and KAbulmeaning death or 
Kdbul. A battle, therefore, became inevitable. Hu¬ 
mAyun issued orders that the whole army should be 
ready for action next morning, four hours before sun¬ 
rise. 

Kamrdn’s astrologers declared that day to him un¬ 
favourable for an engagement, and he, in consequence, 
sought to gain time. While the armies lay thus op- 
l>oscd to each other, KhwAja Abdal Simd, and several 
officers who had been separated from the hmperor at 

• He i» called the brother of Mir Rirkcli. 
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the surprize of Kipchiik, and had taken service with 
Kdmran, deserted and went hack to him, carrying in¬ 
formation that there was considerable perturbation and 
alarm in the enemy’s camp. In the course of the day, 
Humayun put his troops in motion. lie himself took 
the centre, Suleimdn Mirza had the right wing, Hindal 
the left, Mirza Ibnihiin the advance, and Ilaji Muham- 
med with some veteran officers, the reserve. Kam- 
rdn drew out his troops to meet him, himself taking 
the centre, and assigning the right to Askeri Mirza, 
the left to Ak Sultan, his son-in-law, and the advance 
to KerAeha Khan. “When they came near the enemy,” 
says Jouher, “ and there was but a slight space between 
the two armies, Ilaji Muhammed Khan advised that the 
troops should be brought to a halt, and that no fight 
should take place that day. As there was a compact 
between the Emperor and his Amirs, he saw no remedy, 
but ordered Beg Mirek to make the troops halt. At 
this moment the Mirza9 came up and said, that 4 ‘ they 
were not for encamping; that the battle must be fought 
that day; that it was not prudent to wait to be at¬ 
tacked, but better for them to attack Kamran, and to 
conquer or die.” The orders had been issued, but 
difficulties occurred; the troops were not prepared to 
encamp. Abdal Wahab came, and represented to His 
Majesty, “ The army is now face to face to the enemy. 
We have no tents to enable us to encamp." His Ma¬ 
jesty said, “ Let us advance in order, if we are op¬ 
posed, it is well. If not, we shall take up a position 
on the banks of the river.” The army, therefore, 
again moved forward.” • 

Kamran was posted on a lofty eminence, having the 
rest of his army hard by. Mirza Ibrdhim, who com¬ 
manded the Emperor’s advance, by a desperate attack, 
seized the heights. He was followed by the Emperor, 


Jouher. c. 23. 
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who ordered the matchlock-men by whom he was at- CHAr^in. 

tended, to open a fire on the lower ground. KerAcha, - 

moving forward with a body of cavalry, attacked and 
broke the Emperor’s left, and wheeling round, proceeded 
to charge the right wing, when he was wounded by a 
matchlock bullet, and soon after dismounted and made 
prisoner, by a man of inferior rank. As they were 
leading him from the field, one Kamber Ali, whose 
brother Keracha had put to death at KandahAr, coming 
behind him and taking off his steel-cap, cleft his skull 
with a blow of his sabre, and cutting off his head, pre¬ 
sented it to the Etnperor, who afterwards directed it to 
be placed over the Iron Gate of Kabul, to verify the 
Khan's words, 44 My head and KAbul.” In KerAcha the 
Emperor lost a formidable enemy. After a well con- 
tested battle, KAinrAn, seeing the imperialists victorious Kimrin. 
on every side, abandoned the field, and tied, by the pass 
of Badbaj, towards the AfghAn country. A party under 
llindal and HAji Muhammed, which was sent to pursue 
him, soon returned, having used but little diligence 
in the attempt to overtake him. Mirza Askeri wus 
taken prisoner. The victors plundered the enemy’s 
camp, and slew numbers of them. Many, who surren¬ 
dered, were received into the Emperor’s service. The 
victory was complete, and most opportune for his affairs. 

But what above all delighted him was the arrival of 
the young Akber, who was brought by Hasan Akhteh, 
to whose care he had been entrusted, after his father 
lmd had reason to fear that KAinrAn had carried him off. 

He affectionately embraced his son. engaged himself by 
vow to make certain pious and charitable donations, 
and resolved on no future expedition to separate from 
him more. 

We are told that the Emperor soon after observed 
two camels loaded with trunks, wandering without 
drivers on the field of battle. 44 Let every man take 
what booty he can find,” said the Emperor, 44 these two 
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camels are my share.” When the boxes were opened, 
he was alike surprised and gratified to find that they 
contained the very books which he had lost at the rout 
of Kipchak. Some of the most flagrant offenders were 
put to death. In the evening, the Emperor had a grand 
entertainment in the Garden-palace of Charikanln, to 
celebrate his victory; after which he lost no time in 
proceeding to Kabul, which he entered next day with¬ 
out resistance.* 

The first days after his arrival in that city were spent 
in rewarding his friends, and punishing his enemies, 
some of them capitally. Mlrza Suleiman, who with his 
son, had rendered distinguished, service, was sent back 
to Badakhshan, loaded with rewards. Murza Ibrahim 
remained some time longer, and, before his departure, 
was betrothed to Bakhshi Banu Begum, the Emperor’s 
daughter. Akber got the district of Chirkh in Lohger, 
as a jagir: and Uaji Muhammed Khan was appointed 
his Minister, with the care of his education, llumayun 
spent about a year in Kabul, at this time. 

• Akbemnma, fT. 82, 83. Tab. ff. 53, 34. ; Feriahla, toL ii. pp. 166 , 
Akb. IF. l64> 16.5.; Tar. Nizami, l6~.; KhoL ul-Tow. f. 26<J. 
f. 202. ; Jouher, c. 26.; BayezM, 
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SL'BSEQCENT HISTORY OF KAMR-tN. DETERMINATION OK 
HDMAYUjf TO RECOVER INDIA, 

WANDERINGS OF K A MILAN.—KEFOSS OF ffTOlimf- — NEW ATTEMPTS 

OF KAMuXn*-MEASURES TU SEIZE imf*— FIT FtJE# TOWARDS THB 

IN DC 6-_CHANGE IN THE FOUCT OR HCMilTN. -—TUA NQU1IXIZ ATION 

UF AFGHANISTAN_HLJlAYUN MARCHES AGAINST idjads. -NIGHT 

AT TACK ON THE TMFKE1AI. CAMP. — DEATH OF IITNDAL*— THE CAMP 
OF RaMIIAS SDBFMSED.’—- Hli MJH TO SELIM SUAID — HCMAYUN 

LAYS WASTE BANGA3H.-Til tv G AKKRA OFFER TO SURRENDER KA3l- 

rJLv.— IH8 VISIT TO THE CAMP OF SKLIm 3IIA1I*—IHB HUMILIATING 
RECEPTION* ESCAPE, SUBSEQUENT WANDERING8, AND DETENTION RT 
I HE (tAK r.tL?, —SLRBFA'DEIIS TO I[l'MA VUN. — 1 5 (ikt'fflVKD WF HIS 
EYESIGHT, — REMAINING INCIDENTS OF HIS LIFE.™IUS INTERVIEW 

wrrti homItck- —IS deserted nr ms attendants.—proceeds 

TO HIND AND M HK.KA.—DEVOTION OF HIS WIRE--TllKIR DEATHS.™ 

UDHiYUS PLUNDERS THE COUNTRY*—DEFECTION AMONG HIS TTUJOPS* 

_ HE REC1LG&3C5 THE INDUS,-—-MISOUT® AND PROVISIONS PEBIltwER, 

RETURNS TO eIbCL*—FAYOURABLE STATE OR HIS AFFAIRS*—HE 
RESOLVES TO RECONQUER INDIA* 

Meanwhile Karn run, after Ilia defeat at Ashterkenim, 
having made Ills escape from the field, fied T attended 
by only eight followers, and found his way through 
many difficulties and dangers, towards Deh ^ebz,, a dis¬ 
trict in the midst of the country ot the Afghans* It 
is to he recollected that, at this time, the Afghans con¬ 
sisted of a set of independent tribes; or, if they owned 
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any submission to Kabul, it was only nominal. They 
aj chiefly in the tract to the east ot Kabul and Ghazni. 
The wild Afghans, through whose country Kaimrdn 
passed, met him as he fled, and plundered him and his 
followers of the little they had left. He found himself 
compelled to cut off his hair and beard; and wandering 
in t ic disguise ot a Kalender, or religious mendicant, 
found his way through the hills to Melek Muhainmed 
ot jM an drawer, the most distinguished chief of the 
LamghiiiiiU, to whom he discovered himself, w T ho, out 
of consideration for the Mirza’s former rank and great¬ 
ness, took a warm interest in his affairs. The reverses 
of fortune which he had endured, did not deter the 
.Iirza from still indulging in schemes of ambition. He 
was soon joined by a party of soldiers of fortune, who 
had escaped from the lute defeat, and collected a num- 
r of adventurers from the neighbouring country, and 
from the wandering tribes, so that his force amounted 
to fifteen hundred men. He was supposed to have ex¬ 
tended his intrigues into the court of Huimiyun, a 
suspicion which gave that prince, still but insecurely 
settled on Ins throne, no small degree of uneasiness. It 
so happened that, at this very moment, Hdji Muhammed 
Khan suddenly left the court of Humdyun without 
leave, and withdrew to his government of Ghazni; a 
step which the Emperor suspected to be connected 
with designs in favour of Kamrdn; though he affected 
t talk of this insult as merely a piece of humour. He, 
however, despatched a considerable force to defeat the 
new efforts ot Krimran, who, unable to resist, fled from 
.Mandrdwcr to the upper part of the valleys of Alankdr 
and Alisheng. Being pursued thither also, he next 
fled eastward into the county of the Khahi, Mehmend 
and Daud-zdi Afghdns, among whom he arrived in a 
most destitute situation. The few followers, who had 
attended him thus far, there dispersed, and scattered 
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over the country. Ilis pursuers, having followed him 

as far as Ghaz and Shahiddn, returned home. - 

Humayun had now a short period of repose, during R f po** of 
which, still farther to confirm Suleiman Mirza in his I,ima > un - 
interest, he asked Shahzada Khdnum the Mirza’s 
daughter in marriage, and she was betrothed to him. 

Mirza Askeri, still his prisoner, he sent to be guarded 
in Badakhshdn, whence he had permission, which was 
equivalent to a command, to proceed to Mekka. 1 hat 
prince survived nearly seven years, and died at last * 
between Damascus and the holy city.* 

No reverses could damp the ardour with which vewat^ 
Kamran strove to regain his throne. He again began Kim r in. 
to collect a new body of adventurers around him. 

They consisted chiefly of the Khalil and Mehinend 
Afghans, joined by numbers of soldiers of fortune of 
every description, who flocked to his standard in hopes of 
plunder or of place, should he regain the crown. \\ ith 
these he soon infested the whole eastern borders of 
Kabul, and, occasionally, pushed his plundering excur¬ 
sions into the heart of the more level country, retiring 
with his marauders, when pursued, into the narrow 
glens and mountain recesses which encompass the 
greater part of Kdbul. Humayun saw the necessity of 
putting a speedy and final stop to these incursions, and 
was sensible that the only effectual mode of doing so 
was to follow his enemy into the country that afforded 
him refuge, wherever that might be. He sent, there¬ 
fore, to invite Hdji Muhammed to join him in this ex¬ 
pedition with the troops of Ghazni. But, hearing in 
the meanwhile that Kdinrdn had laid siege to a fort 
near the Chdrbagh, not far from Jui-Shdhi (now Jeldld- 
bdd), he set out in that direction with the few troops 
he had with him, without waiting for the reinforcement 
from Ghazni. Kdinrun, hearing of his rapid approach, 

• Akbrrnama, ff. 8S, 81. ; Kh^L ul Tow Arikh, f. 270. 
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niised the siege, and retreated downwards to PesliAvver: 
whence, making a circuit by Bangash and Gardfz, he 
proceeded towards Kabul, giving out that it, was 
for the purpose of forming a junction with H6ji 
Mo hamm ed, Abulfuzl affirms that that Amir was now 
entirely in Kiimmri’s interest, and had invited him to 
unite their forces for an attack upon the capital* How* 
ever that may be, at that very time Biram Khan 
arrived at Ghazni, on his way from Kandahar to Kabul. 
He was an old friend ol the governor's, who received 
him with much honour, and invited him to a grand 
entertainment within the fort, intending, says Abulfazl, 
to have seized him. Hiram Khan, who got some inti¬ 
mation ol evil designs, feigning an excuse, waived the 
invitation, and encamped by a stream near the town; 
where he was visited by Haji Muhummed, whom by 
ins superior art and address, he prevailed u[X>n to ac* 
company him to Kabul. Humdyun, meanwhile, no 
sooner heard of Kanmin's movements, than be hurried 
back to defend his capital The Mirza, after he had 
arrived within one march of Kabul, hearing that Biram 
Khan and Haji Muhammed were not far off on their 
march to join the Emperor, seeing all chance of success 
gone, turned back, to wander some time longer in the 
straths and hills of Lamghun** 


* AkbefnJtma, f. 84.; Nizdrn-ed- 
dln Ahmed) Tab. Akb, t 165. and 
T 4F. Nii f. SO, 1 ?.) makes IJ uniijurj 
writ* 10 Kandahar to rent's! Biram 
Kliari to visit Hliji Muhammed and 
seise him. lie alto affirms lhai II aji 
WFutfi to KiimlUn inviting him to 
come Co fihaani, when he was ready 
to acknowledge him as Jun^, From 
whatever cause, it if clear that the 
ruin of Haji Ml ill am HUM l km rf- 

solred upon, Perhaps his conduct 
in the tn.Uter of the test-oath Was 
not forgotten. Ahnlfral is no tmich 
a partisan of the Emperor and of 
Hiram Khan, that tre can hardly 


expect from him an bo partial ac¬ 
count of transaction* in which that 
RTCit maul was, concerned. Ifdji Mu¬ 
ll inn med probably stood a little in 
Uiratna way. Hu lud been Prime 
Minister, and seem* to have been 
laid aside, flrst for Krridl*, and 

tir^w for Hiram Khan. Whether the 
disaffection laid to fcia charge WJW 
real, or only a pretext for supersed¬ 
ing him, it is hard Eo determine, If 
real, it seems strange that he should 
1 w ICO have been induct'd to go to 
K ;i bill, lie evidently At tbla time 
dn] not consider his life to k- safe, 
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After Biram Khan and Ilaji Muhammed had reached cn.u*. iil 

Kabul, the latter, when one day entering the city, was _ 

stopped at the gate and turned hack, with rather a 
pointed message from the governor. This, added to 
the manifest jealousy which the Emperor had shown, 
naturally roused his suspicion that something was in 
agitation against him. lie, therefore, resolved to 
escape before the Emperor arrived; and, to prevent 
being detained, instead of proceeding straight to 
Ghazni, he set out for Kairubdgh on the north, under 
pretence of a hunting party; passed the defile of Minar, 
and made his way through the hills to Bdba Kochkar, 
whence he hastened, by the Damankoh of Behzadi and 
Alinder, towards Ghazni. 

When Humayun soon after reached Siah-sang near Measure* to 
Kabul, on his way hack to oppose Kamran, he was met KAn, ‘ 
by Birain Khan. Finding that Kamran had retreated, 
and resolved to follow him wherever he was to be 
found, that an end might be put to those eternal 
alarms of which he was the cause,—he issued orders 
that not a man should leave the camp, or enter Kubul. 

As he was not at his ease in regard to Ilaji Muhammed, 
he despatched Bimm Khan to prevail upon him once 
more to return to the camp, if possible amicably, but 
at all events to bring him. The Khan, by his prudent 
and conciliating management, and by engaging for cer¬ 
tain conditions which he confirmed by oath, succeeded 
in mollifying and reassuring the Ilaji, and finally con¬ 
ducted him to the presence when all the forms of a 
reconciliation took place. 

A few days after this event, the Emperor marched 
back to the Lainghandt in pursuit of Kamran. By the 
time he reached Jui-Shahi, the Mirza fled through the 
passes of Kuncr Kurgil higher up the Kama River, while 
his followers dispersed. Biram Khan, now honoured 
with the title of Khan-Khdnan, was sent with a body of 
troops to pursue him, which he did with so much vigour 
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book v. that the Mirza, not finding himself safe in the territory 
of Ivuner Nurgil, went off towards the Indus, Hiram 
wbcmi« Khan rejoined the Emperor at Daka, between JuUShuhi 
and the Kbaiber Pass, 

It was at this time that the Emperor caused H&ji 
Muhaimned Khan and his brother Shah Mohammed to 
be seized* They were charged with turbulent and 
rebellious designs, and after the forms of a regular in¬ 
vestigation, were found guilty, stript of oil their honours 
and possessions, and when they had been kept a short 
time in prison, were put to death. Indeed, in the con¬ 
dition in which the countries under Hutndyun then 
were, it. was not safe for the prince, after quarrelling 
with any subject, to leave him powerful. It would 
have been only affording him the means of aiding a 
rival with greater effect. Hutility un, influenced probably 
tbiURfrin by the stern, but successful, policy of Hiram Khan, 
iiurl£y« uf seems, at length, to have resolved to quell rebellion, and 
to punish disaffection with unsparing severity, in every 
one, from the prince to the peasant. Ghazni and the 
other j&girs of the two brothers, were divided among 
the Emperor’s adherents** 

The winter Hiirmivun spent in bunting and festivity, 
and in settling the neighbouring country. Early in the 
spring he had the satisfaction of receiving deputations 
from different tribes of Afghans, with acknowledge- 
TrewmaHj- ments of submission and tributary offerings. The 
nttmrf flight of Kim ran allowed things to assume a better form 
j frT * rrl “~ than they bad done for a long period. Biram Khan 
returned to Kandahar* The countries of Ghazni, Gurdiz, 
Ban gash and Lohger were entrusted to Iliiuhd - Kunduz, 
which the Mfrza had held, was given to Mir Birkeh; 
Jui-SImhi to Khizer Khwaja Khan. When these ar- 
range m cuts were made, Hi Tidal, leaving Kunduz, re¬ 
paired to Ghazni. But before Mfr Birkeh arrived at 

* Altbaninu, f. S4.; T*K Akb, f. lflS*; Tat. Kit. f. 202. ZQ& l 
Jauher, c. ®6. 
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Kunduz to supply his plnce, Mirza Ibrdhfm contrived 
to get possession of it, and it was allowed, if not by 
secret treaty, at least by connivance, to remain in his 
hands. 

It was about this time that Shah Abul-Mnali entered 
Ilumdyun’s service. He was a Pirzada, or son of a Pir 
or saintly personage, and claimed to lie descended of the 
Syeds of Turmez who were connected with the im¬ 
perial family. He was a man of decision and talent, 
by which, and bv the unbounded influence he gained 
over the Emperor’s mind, in spite of his presumptuous 
and overbearing temper, he rose to high rank and 
estimation. 

But Kamran, meanwhile, had not been idle. In the 
course of his wanderings, he had contrived to collect 
about him a new and considerable body of adventurers, 
with whom he advanced, anti once more entered Jui- 
Sluihi, the middle point between the upper and lower 
country. The Emperor immediately summoned Ilindal 
and the J&girdsirs nearest to the capital, to join his 
army. They obeyed, and he marched against Kiimrau, 
who, without meeting him, retreated into his usual 
mountain recesses. When the camp reached Surkhab, 
however, Kiimnin, descending from the hills, made a 
fierce attack l»y night on the advance, which lay at the 
Siah-ab l»etween that town and Gnndemnk. The troops, 
though surprised, defended themselves bravely, and 
maintained their ground; but lost many men, and a 
great part of their baggage. 

Humayun proceeded on his march, through a broken 
mountainous country, so close on the bills, and so beset 
with steep lowering cliffs, ravines, valleys and bill 
passes, that he was in constant danger of being sur¬ 
prised, or of having the different divisions of his army 
separated from each other, and cut off by the sudden 
attacks of an unseen foe. Passing dui-Shahi, he ad¬ 
vanced as far as Jirbiir, a township in the territory of 
vol. ir. n n 
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N&nginh&r, beyond Bellsud, guarding his camp and 
march with watchful care. On his arrival, he ordered 
the camp to be surrounded with trenches to prevent 
surprise, and erected a temporary fort on a rising ground* 
Two Afghans brought u report that the Mlrza intended, 
that same night, to attack the camp with a bod) oi 
Khalil and Mchmend Afghans. It was the eve ot tlu 
gOth of November* The guards were ordered to watch 
in the trenches, and to Vie cm the alert. About the end 
of the first watch of the night, an attack was made 
accordingly. The Em peror was on the rising grontul; 
Ilitalal in the camp below. The onset was furious, and 
the contest continued hot for some time, each officer 
defending his own portion of the works, some part ot 
which, however, the enemy succeeded in scaling, ami 
entered the enclosure. Some men ot note were slain ; 
all was confusion and uncertainty, friend and toe being 
mixed together and covered by the darkness of the 
night; when the rising of the moon showed the real 
state of things, and the imperialists recovered their 
superiority. The assailants took to flight, but Mirza 
lliudal hod fallen in the fray. “ When the affair was 
over; 1 sap Jouher, 11 and his Majesty inquired for Ills 
brother Hindal, no one had the courage to tell him* 
lie then called out aloud from the height; but, although 
surrounded by at least three hundred persons, none 
answered. He ordered Abdal Wahilb to go and bring 
news of the prince. He went, but, in returning, was 
shot by one of our own matchlock-men, who mistook 
him for an Afghan, and thus was he added to the 
number of martyrs. Mir Abdal-Hai was next sent, and 
brought back the melancholy intelligence, which he com¬ 
municated by repeating two verses of a poet* The 
Emperor instantly retreated to his pavilion, where he 
was overwhelmed with grief; till his Amirs came mid 
eelisoled him, saving that his brother was blest, in 
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having thus fallen a martyr in the service of his chap iil 
Majesty.” # Skct ‘ 1Y ‘ 

It appears that Mirza Ilindal, on hearing of the in¬ 
tended night-attack, hail carefully visited all his 
trenches, after which he had thrown himself down in 
his tent to take some rest, when he was roused by the 
uproar and alarm occasioned by the onset of the 
Afghans. They had attacked the works on cvcq* side 
on foot, with shouts and war-cries; and a body had 
succeded in getting over the Mirza’s trenches. The 
night was dark. The Mirza started up, and hastened 
to meet and repel the assailants, having only his bow 
and arrow in his hand. 11 is men had hurried away in 
confusion, to protect their horses from being plundered, 
so that none of his immediate servants were with him. 

He soon met an Afghan face to face, and so near that 
it was necessary to close with him. Hy main strength 
he had gained the upper hand, when his antagonist’s 
brother, Tirenda, a Mehmend Afghan, caine to his as¬ 
sistance, and slew the Mirza without knowing him. 

When the battle was over, the Afghan brought the 
Mirza’s ornamented quiver and arrows, unconscious to 
whom they belonged, and presented them to Karnnin, 
as the spoils of a man of rank. Kumrsin no sooner saw 
the quiver than he recognised it as his brother’s, and, 
dashed his turban on the ground in an agony of grief. 

The Mirza’s hotly was left for some time unnoticed, 
where it fell. After the first confusion, when the 
troops began to collect, and were returning to assail the 
Afghans, Khwdja Ibrahim, one of his servants, as the 
troops which he had joined were passing near the 
Mirza’s tent, saw, in the darkness of the night, a man 

• Jotiher, c. ; Bayeztd, who not heard,” said he, ,l of the inar- 
was in Monaim Khans service, re- tyrdom of Mirza Hindal?” Monaim 
hues that the Khan, during the replied, " You lameut your own 
alarm, rode up to the rising ground, gain. You have one enemy lesa.** 
and found the Kmperor in tears. His Majesty checked his laiuenta- 
Having asked the cause, “ Hare you tion. Have rid, f. .59. 

d d 2 
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in black nnnour lying on the ground. He did no a 
first stop, but pushed on towards the Afghans, till 
be recollected that Hindal had that evening put on a 
black cuirass. Turning back, he examined the Uy, 
and found that it was the Mirza’s. His right hand had 
been cut off*, and some fingers of his left, apparently in 
an attempt to defend his head; and a cross blow, that 
had fallen on his mouth, had nearly separated the head 
from the one car to the other. With great presence of 
mind, he lifted up the body, and carried it into the 
Mfrza’s pavilion, where he laid it down and covered it 
with a cloak, ordering the porters to admit no one, as 
the Mirza was fatigued with his exertions, and had 
received a trifling wound ; and desired that no noise or 
bustle should be allowed, that could disturb him. When 
the enemy was finally repulsed, the Kliwaja mounted a 
rising ground, and in the Mirza’s name returned thanks 
to the Troops for their exertions which had secured the 
victory. His conduct was warmly applauded by the 
Emperor. Hindal’8 remains were conveyed first to 
Jdi-Shahi, and, after a time, to Kabul, where they were 
interred at the feet, of his father Haber. He was thirty- 
two years of age at the time of his death. Ghazni, the 
jagfr of Hindal, was given to Akber, to whom were 
also transferred the Mirza's adherents, and the daughter 
of the deceased prince was betrothed to him.* 


• Akbernatna, f. 85; Jouhcr, 
c. 26.; Bayexul, ff. 59, 60.; Tab. 
Akb. f. 165.; Khol-ul-Tow. f. 270.; 
Jouhrr mention* an incident con¬ 
nected with the death of Hindil, 
which is highly illustrative of that 
tenderness to animal life, that is 
roinmon with pious Musulmans. 
Two days before the night attack, 
when the Emperor and his brother 
were returning from chusing a 
strong position for a fortified camp, 
they met three deer; M one, Hindal 
pursued ; another Shah Abu-Maali ; 
the third escaped. When Hindal 


was over against the deer, he Khot 
it with an arrow in such a way that 
it never moved, but raising it* face 
thrice towards heaven, yielded up 
its life to God. All who were pre¬ 
sent were filled with wonder, (it 
seeming) as if the drer had lifted 
up its complaint to the Almighty 
Creator.” Jouhrr, c. 26. Twodaya 
after, the Mirza was slain by the 
Afghans, “ having no other arms 
to oppose to the enemy but his bow 
and arrow.” He was born in *. 
t)25, and slain 958. being about 33 
lunar years of age. 
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The day after this attack, Humriyun fell back to 
Behsftd, where he constructed a fort, and remained all 
the winter, watching the proceedings of Kainran, who 
wandered from one tribe of Afghdns to another, at¬ 
tempting to rouse them to espouse his cause. In this 
position, surrounded by mountains on every side, he 
was beset by the Afghans, who prowled round his camp, 
which they dared not attack, and harassed his troops, 
plundering and putting to death such of his men as fell 
into their hands. They often came up close to the 
works, and upbraided their enemy with cowardice, for 
not daring to come out, and fight on even ground. 
These insults Iluimiyun appears to have borne with a 
patience not usual to him: but his Amirs and officers, 
at length, began to murmur aloud. It is not impro¬ 
bable that he was unwilling to risk a winter retreat 
through the passes between Behsud and Kabul, and 
perhaps he had suffered more in the late attack than 
his historians admit. When the spring returned, and 
it was possible once more to act in the wild country of 
the Afghans, he thought it l>est to anticipate any attack 
they might meditate; and learning that Kamnin lay, 
at no great distance, with a body of troops that he had 
collected, he resolved, by a bold attack, to beat up his 
quarters, and, if possible, to secure his person. With 
this intent, he set out from Behsud, and marched 
the whole night, in the supposed direction of the 
Mirza’s camp. The road was long, and the weather 
was still piercingly cold. Kdinran had been entertained 
by all the neighbouring tribes in succession, staying 
seven or eight days with each. This rambling mode 
of life rendered it uncertain among whom he might be 
found. At the end of the night, Humdyun halted to 
rest his troops, and mounted again at peep of dawn. 
At that early hour, he was fortunate enough to fall in 
with two of Kdtnrdn’s followers, charged with a mission 
to Malek Muhainincd of Mandrdwcr. From them he 
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was directed to the encampment of the tribe with which 
the Mirza was to be found, and, hastening on, reached 
it as the sun rose. They rushed in ere the Afghans, 
who amounted to 14,000 fighting men, could recover 
from their surprise, and put to death all the men whom 
they met, making prisoners of the women and children, 
whom they afterwards sold as slaves.* Kiimnin made 
a narrow escape, t lie assailants entering his tent at one 
side, while he escaped by the other; but Maksud, his 
favourite, who slept in it was taken prisoner, lhe 
surprise was complete ; the resistance feeble ; the booty, 
especially in sheep and cattle, very large. Hus disaster 
was decisive of the Mfrza’s fate among the Afghans, 
who were seized with general dismay, and did not 
afterwards dare to protect him. lie, therefore, fled; 
but meeting with no succour from the Afghan tribes, 
crossed the Indus, and, compelled by the extremity to 
which he was reduced, sought refuge with Selim Shah, 
the Afghan King of Delhi. Ilumayun, no longer ap¬ 
prehensive of any attack from the Afghans, left his 
fortified camp of Behsud, and returned in triumph to 
Kabul, t 

Towards the end of the year, the Emperor moved 
down into llangash to chastise the Afghans in that 
quarter, who had sheltered and assisted Kuril ran. As 
Bangash lies on a far lower level than Kabul, and the 
winter is consequently much less severe, he was able to 
carry on hostile operations in that country, while the 
grounds above were covered with snow. While he 
himself moved down from the capital, he ordered a 
second division from Ghazni, under Akber, to co-operate 
with him by marching on Bangasli by the route ot 
Gurdiz. The invaders spread, plundering and laying 
waste the country on every side, seizing the effects, and 
driving off’ the sheep and cattle of the different tribes, 

4 Jouher nuke* lhe prisoner*, + Akbcrnima, ff. 81—87.; Jou- 
milc and female, amount to 12,000. her, c. 27. 
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into whose territory they cnmc, and especially of the 
Abdal-Rahmiini and Bermzidi Afghans. Monaim Khan, 
with a third division of the Emperor’s troops, advancing 
from his jagir of Nanginhar by way of Tim, attacked 
the habitations of Fateh Shah, an Afghan chief, who 
was accused of belonging to the hated sect of Chiriigh- 
kiish, and destroyed or plundered his whole property, 
he himself narrowly escaping, but severely wounded # . 
To complete the satisfaction which HumAyun enjoyed 
from these successful operations, which wasted the ter¬ 
ritory of his enemy in every direction, he was met by 
ambassadors from Sultan Adam Gaker, the head of the 
Gaker race, who brought the important intelligence 
that Kamran had wandered into his territories, and that, 
if the Emperor would visit him, he was ready to ac¬ 
knowledge his Majesty, and to deliver his brother into 
his hands. Along with the ambassadors came Jogi 
Khan, a servant of Kainran’s, bearing a letter from that 
prince, in which lie made every protestation of attach¬ 
ment, with expressions of regret for the past, and pro¬ 
mises of submission for the future. This was an oppor¬ 
tunity not to be neglected. Humdyun was convinced, 
from long and painful experience, that he never could 
be personally safe, or secure of executing any of his 
plans, while Kamran was at large. Without delay, 
therefore, he bent his march towards the Indus, which 
he crossed near Dinkdt, on his way to the country of 
the Gakers. 

We have seen that Kdmrdn, after his camp had been 
surprised in the night-attack, and his allies routed and 
dis|>ersed T finding that no more assistance could be 
gained from the Afghans, who were confounded by the 

• Jouher tells us (c. 27.) that he sent a party to punish him, who 
Humdyun, while in Ilangash, heard made his wives and children pri¬ 
me lVkh Mazhabi had made a place soncr*. He may probably be the pvr- 
for himself in the Bangaah territory, son mentioned in the text, Mazhabi 
and was misleading men : on which merely signifying “ sectary." 

pot 
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blow inflicted on some of their tribes, hastened towards 
the Pen jab, resolved, as a last resource, to court succour 
from Selim Shah, the Afghan sovereign of Delhi, and 
the hereditary enemy of his family and nice. That 
prince was then at Bin, a township of the Penjdb, and 
engaged in operations aguinst the chief of Jamu when 
Kamnin's envoy arrived. Instantly perceiving the ad¬ 
vantage to be derived from this incident, he joyfully in¬ 
vited him to his court, and, as he approached, sent an 
honorary procession to receive him. Kdtnrdn saw witli 
disappointment, however, that it was composed of jier- 
sons of inferior rank, and, that on entering the camp, lie 
was not met by the King. The unhappy prince soon 
discovered that he was no longer a sovereign, and en¬ 
dured all the painful feelings of degraded majesty, 
heightened by a sense of his own imprudence, in having 
thrown himself into the hands of a bitter enemy. W lien 
introduced to the presence, he found Selim seated in 
stute, with much pomp, on his throne. Having, either 
intentionally or by accident, made some delay in ap¬ 
proaching the king, he was thrice loudly reminded by 
the master of ceremonies # , before the whole Court, that 
he was in the presence of the Lord of the World. As 
he approached the throne without making his obeisance, 
the officer who introduced him, seized him rudely by 
the neck, and made him bend to perform the kornish, 
proclaiming at the same time that the son of the Mak- 
adam, or head-man, of Kabul, had come to make a 
petition to his Majesty. To add to his vexation, Selim 
for some time affected not to notice him, and when he 
did, looking haughtily his way, only half rose from his 
seat, gave him a passing welcome, directed that his tent 
should be placed among those of the Mir-zadas, and 
gave orders to present him with a caparisoned horse, a 
dress of honour, a female slave and an eunuch. The 


• Mir Tuzuk. 
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late powerful sovereign of Kabul, Kandah&r, Badakh- C S ^^*,” L 

slnin and the Penjiib, felt indignant and humbled, at - 

receiving such treatment from an upstart Afghan, lie 
was permitted to go at large, but was watched as a 
prisoner. Selim, who had some tincture of learning, 
and piqued himself on his skill in composing extempore 
verses, often sent for the Mfrza, who was an elegant 
poet and an accomplished scholar, and contended with 
him chiefly in metrical composition, an intercourse which 
invariably terminated in disgust. Kamran was not 
long of discovering that the promises made to him were 
never meant to be kept, and that he had humbled 
himself to become the mere dependant of an Afghrin, 
whom he hated, and who was his mortal foe. Worn 
out with petty annoyances also, he became tired of life, 
and resolved to attempt, at whatsoever risk, to ett'cet his 
escape. 

When Selim had concluded his business in the Penjab, ni*c*cape. 
he set out to return to Hindustan, carrying along with 
him the Mirza, whom he continued to flatter with hopes 
of assistance, which he never meant to render. His 
intention was to have sent him as a prisoner to some 
hill-fort, to be reserved as a check upon Ilumdyun. 

As the camp approached the Satlej, Kamran saw that 
no time was to be lost, and privately despatched Jogi 
Khan, a trusty servant, to Raja Kambhu, a hill chieftain, 
whose country was only twelve kos from Machiward, 
the grand pass over the river, to ascertain if that chief 
would afl’ord him protection. The Raja promised to 
receive him : and as soon as the camp had crossed the 
river at Machiwani, the Mi’rza effected his escape. 

Having dressed one of his servants in his own sleeping 
robe, and, in order the more effectually to lull the 
vigilance of the guards and spies by whom lie was 
surrounded, made Baba Said a nobleman of his house¬ 
hold sit up reading aloud by his bedside, as if lie had 
lain down to go to rest, he proceeded to disguise him- 
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self in female attire, and throwing over him the robe or 
veil used by Musulnian women, which covers the whole 
body and conceals the shape, having only a small 
aperture left for the eyes, he walked out of the female 
tents unsuspected, and having at a convenient place 
mounted a fleet horse, found his way to the concerted 
place of refuge among the hills.* 

The Raja received him as he had promised, and en¬ 
tertained him hospitably for some time; till, learning 
that a force was on its march to demund that the Mirza 
should be given up, unable to resist the power of L>elhi, 
he sent off the prince to another hill-chief, the Ibija ot 
Kaliirf, who possessed the strongest place in that 
quarter, but who soon after, from a similar apprehen¬ 
sion of incurring the resentment of Selim, sent him on 
to Jamu. The Raja of that territory, however, afraid 
of once more drawing on himself the hostility of the 
Afghan, from which he had before suffered, would not 
grant permission to the Mirza to enter his dominions. 
Kanmin, finding himself thus situated, set out lor Man- 
kdtj, where he very narrowly escaped being made a 
prisoner. He was compelled once more, therefore, to 
disguise himself as a female, and set out on horseback 
with an Afghan horse-dealer, who was returning to 
Kabul. In passing through the Gaker country, he dis¬ 
covered himself to the Sultan, and cluimed his assistance 
to regain his throne. That chief, who had been an ally 
of Raber’s, detained the Mirza as a prisoner at large, 
at the same time giving information to Humdyun, as 
has been mentioned, that the Mirza was in his power. 
Karnran, finding himself in this desperate situation, 

• The Kholaset-ul-Towdrikh him go thence to Nsgerkot ami 
says, at Rajrghat 20 koa from Sir- thence to Jamu. Ferishu, voLii. p. 
kend, f. 285. It>9. that he took refuge with 

+ The present capital of Kaliir the Ihya of Xagrrkot. 
is Btllaspur on the Satlej. Forster's $ Mankdt lie* in the hills bc- 
Trarcls, Toll p. 240. 8vo. ed. The tween the Kiri ami Che nab. 
Kholiact calls it Kehlut, and makes 
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sent Jogi Khan along with the Sultan's envoys, with 
conciliatory letters to his brother, to attempt to soothe 
him. 

We have seen that Humdyun received these letters 
while on his expedition into Bangash, and that he im¬ 
mediately resolved to march into the country of the 
Gakers, and to spare no exertion to get into his hands 
an enemy, who for many years, had thwarted all his 
flans, and made a battle-field of his dominions. Having 
also some views on Kashmir, he sent back from his 
camp Kliwdja Jihil-ed-din Mahmud, to take charge of 
Kabul during his absence, and carrying Akber with 
himself*, to initiate him into business and the art of 
war, crossed the Indus near Dinkdt, and soon entered 
the territories of Sultan Adam, who, on his approach, 
began to entertain some fear of the guest whom he had 
invited, as well as some apprehensions for his own 
safety and independence. The Emperor sent on Monaim 
Khan to quiet his fears, as well us those of the Mirza; 
and, after some delay and evasion, the Sultan at length 
came, and waited upon the Emperor in the territory of 
Pirhala, where the Mirza soon after found himself, most 
unwillingly, constrained to submit to his brother, and 
to join him in his camp. 

After some days spent in entertainments and festivity, 
Sultan Adam *, having received a dress of honour, a 


• Abulfazl makes Ilumnyun carry 
Akber with himself. Akbcmatna, 
f. 89* Other authorities make him 
accompany the KhwsQa back to Ku- 

bul. 

f Abulfazl (Akbcrnaina f. 88.), 
give* a short account of the succcs- 
aion to the chiiefahip of the Gakcrs, 
He observes that the Gakers consist 
of many tribe* who inhabit between 
the Sin<l anti fiehat (or Jelem). 
Their country once belonged to the 
Kashmiri*. In the reign of Sultan 
Zcin-ed-din Kashmiri, Malek Kad, 


an Amir of Ghazni, who was con¬ 
nected with the ruler (Hakim) of 
Kabul, invaded the country, and 
wrested it from the Kashmiris. Ma¬ 
lek Kad was succeeded by his son 
Malek Kitan, whose son Malek I'ir 
became chief of the tribe (ulus). 
After him Tatar was the director 
(Nuzim) of the family (kabileh). 
This chieftain was always in a state 
of hostility with Shir Shah, the Af¬ 
ghan king of Delhi, and with his 
son Selim Shah, considering him¬ 
self to be connected with the int- 
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standard, ami kettle-drum and some rich presents, the 
reward of his important, but dishonourable, service, 
took his leave. Consultations were now held as to the ^ 
disposal of the Mirza. The Emperor’s councillors were 
unanimously of opinion, that there could be no hope of 
tranquillity for his dominions while the Mirza was in 
life; and that his death was due no less to the Emperor 
himself, than to the quiet and peace of his subjects. 
Ilumuyun, both from his own natural disposition and 
the impressive parting advice of his father, was very 
averse to proceed to extremities. U|»on this his Amirs, 
the Muftis, Doctors of the Law and other men of note 
who accomjianicd the uriny, presented a petition, ad¬ 
vice and remonstrance under their seals, praying that 
capital punishment might be inflicted on Kamnin, as an 
act required by justice, and indispensable to the public 
peace. This paj>er Ilumuyun sent to Kumran, who 
was much agitated on reading it. lie sent a message 
in return to say, that those whose seals were affixed 
to this paper asking for his death, were the very |>er- 
sons, who had urged him on to the extremities, that 
had brought him to his present misery. 

Though strongly urged on every side, Ilmnayun ob¬ 
stinately persisted in refusing to imbrue his hands in 
his brother’s blood; but he resolved, by depriving him 
of his eyesight, to render him unfit for public life. For 
this purpose, he ordered the Mirza’s servants to be re¬ 
moved from about his person, and supplied their place 
by some of his own. lie instructed his ewer-bearer, 
Jouher, from whom we have the detailed particulars of 
this event, to watch the interior of the tent, and on no 


perial family. For when BuIrt In¬ 
vaded Hindustan, Tatar entered his 
service and served him faithfully. 
He fell in the war with Ran a Sanga, 
leaving two tons, Sultan Sarang and 
Sultan Adam. On the death of 
Sarang, the chieftainship of the 


tribe came to Sultan Adam, who at 
this time continued to hold it; 
though the two torn of Sarang, He¬ 
mal Khan and Said Khan Gaker, 
laid claim to the dignity, and were 
their uucle'a enemies. 
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account to yield to sleep for a moment. -Toulier went eru? nt. 

on duty about afternoon prayers, when the unhappy _L^_" 

prince asked for a prayer carpet, and on receiving it, 
prostrated himself in prayer. His evening prayers he 
also said within the tent* Entering into conversation 
with the ewer’bearer, he made him chain poo him, 
asking him several questions, such as, his name, how 
long lie had served the Emperor, and if he had ever 
been in Alirzft Askeri's service* It was then Ramzan, 
and he told Ids attendant that he had fasted six days * y 
asking him if he would be his substitute, to fast in his 
stead. What followed may l>e best given in Jouhcr s 
own words* “ I replied, *! will fast for yon; but the 
Murza himself will yet be able to keep his fast, lie bold, 
and let not melancholy take possession of your heart. 1 
lie then inquired, 1 Do you know what is to he done 
with me* 1 1 replied. 1 Kings know' the revenues of kings j 
but this is dear to me, that no man breaks his own 
arm; and, moreover, Ids Majesty the Emperor Mubam- 
med Humdyun is most merciful and beneficent/ In this 
manner the night passed away/’ 

Next morning, the army marched and the Emperor *.«, mu. 
gave orders that the Mima's eyes should be lanced. JJJJjjJ"*' 
He then set out. The orders, when communicated to 
the servants who had been sent to attend the Mirza, 
produced disputes who was to do the deed, each shift* 
ing it from himself Sultan All Baklislii, the pay¬ 
master, who brought the instructions, directed Alt Dost, 
a chamberlain, one of the persons to whom the charge 
of the M frauds person had been committed, to proceed 
to execute the duty enjoined. This he absolutely re¬ 
fused to do, without the Emperor's direct commands. 

11 You,” said he, u addressing the paymaster," will not 
pay out u single Shahruklii without his Majesty's direc- 

* This would trunk the lime as md the five preceding dtya (l6ih 
being she Gih day of Umimiii, sup- August a. n. 1333.) 
posing th»i Kiiturutt hid fisted that 
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tions. How can I do such a deed us this without Ins 
Majesty's personal orders ? Should he to-morrow ask 
me, 4 What made you do this deed, and disable tny 
brother V Am I to answer, ‘ I did it because Sultan All 
Host bid me? 1 No, 1 cannot do it." Thus they disputed 
together. At length, the humble Jouher said, 41 I will 
go and inform his Majesty." All Dost, Sultan Buriki, 
Ghohlm Ali Sheshsitigusht *, the Darogha of the Fcnisli- 
khana, and I, the humble Jouher, galloped after his 
Majesty, and addressed him. Ali Dost, among the rest, 
spoke to him in the Tdrki language, saying, “ Nobody 
will do this deed.” The Emperor, in the same language, 
called liim names, and said, tv Thou, what has come 
over thee? Do thou go and do it/' What followed, as 
perhaps the most faithful account of such a scene that 
is on record, may best be described in the words of 
an eye-witness and agent, f 

u Having received this order, we returned to Riimrdn, 
and Gholum Ali said to the Mirzn, 1 O M irza! would 
that Almighty God tore my tongue from the roots, 
rather than that the words I speak should come from 
my mouth. I hit for the commands of princes there is no 
remedy. Our orders arc to lance your eyes.' 1 Kill me 
at once/ said the M irza. G hoi am Alt replied, 1 None 
dare so far overpass his orders as to kill you/ lie then 
proceeded to execute the work. Having folded a handker¬ 
chief which he had in his hand into a ball, to serve fur 
a gag, the Perish + thrust it into the Mirzn* mouth as 
he struggled. They then held his hands, dragged him 
out of the pavilion, laid him on the ground, ami struck 
the lancet into Ids eyes, such was the will of' God ! fifty 
times more or less. Like a brave man he did not utter 
a single groan. But when a man sat down on his 
knees, he said to him, * Why do you sit on my knees ? 

* J lie fiixfi ngertd, up ami t!uwn the carpela, luisii 

t Juuhff, c. 127 . in pi idling the tents, &c. 

X Au inferior servant who tike* 
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M ill you not leave off till you have had your will of 
rne V ? Except tliis expression, he breathed not a com¬ 
plaint, but maintained a perfect manly firmness, till 
they poured some lemon juice and salt into his eyes. 
Being then tortured beyond endurance, calling on i lie 
name of God, he exclaimed aloud, 1 0 Lord! for the 
offences which 1 have committed in this world, surely I 
have suffered retribution. 1 may now entertain hopes 
of my future salvation/' 

i- The Mfea after this was placed on horseback, and 
we rode on after the army, till we came to a grove 
planted by Sultan Firuz Shah, where, the weather being 
hot, wo alighted. After resting, he was again mounted 
on horseback and brought on to the camp, where he 
alighted at the tent of Mir Kasim Kohbur, which was 
already pitched. 

“ As l saw the Mirza restless and suffering much, I 
could not stay beside him, but returned to my own quar¬ 
ters, where 1 was sitting with my head bent down in 
sadness, when his Majesty’s eye fell upon me. lie sent 
Jan Mu bammed, his librarian, to ask what bad been 
done lu the affair on which 1 had been sent, and how 
I had succeeded. 1 answered, * Everything has been 
completed as ordered/ His Majesty then 1 id, “ You 
need not return thither. Get ready water for my 
bath/ 1 * 

Thus was a termination put to the public life of this 
unhappy prince, who had contributed so much, by his 
unquiet ambition, to injure the interests of his family, 
and to restore the Afghan ascendency in India. The 
remaining incidents of his life are but few. Soon after 
reaching the camp, be sent a message to Monaiin Beg 
to request that Beg Miihik, his favourite, might lie sent 
to wait upon him as usual. The Emperor at once com* 
plied with his desire. On the Beg's arrival, the Mirza, 
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in the fulness of his heart, seizing his hands, pressed 
them to his eyes with many tears, and exclaimed, 

" Though a veil is drawn ti^er t!i<? ere of my bwij ; 

I s, v k frtlll vhh that inward eye, that bo oh has piciuml thy 
countenance," 

He continued to accompany the camp, until it arrived 
on the banks of the Indus, on its return to Kabul, 
litre lie sent tor Monaim Beg, “You know” said the 
Mfrza, a in what splendor L have lived it a KSbnh How 
then can 1 endure to lie carried to it, such a spectacle 
(is I now am/ 1 He asked leave to goto Mekku, without 
passing through his old dominions; adding that, if re¬ 
fused, he would kill himself by the way, when his blood 
would real on his brother's head. The Emperor, lor a 
whole day, refused to grant this request. How could 
he sot him at large, he said, after having reduced him 
to blindness. At length, however, Mon aim and some 
others of his Amirs prevailed on the Emperor to let him 
set out, and also to have a meeting with him ; to which 
he agreed on one condition. — that the M insft should place 
a check upon his feelings, and not allow himself to break 
out into complaint or lamentation. At midnight, the 
Emperor, lighted by a lantern, and attended by live or 
six men of distinction, repaired to his tent. Monaim 
sent in a person to apprise the Jlirza that his Majesty 
was come. Yosef the Mlrzn's Kerch! (armour-hearer), 
taking his blind master by the arm, led him out as far 
as the tent-ropes. When Hum&yiuTs eyes fell on the 
handkerchief that the Mirza had tied over bis eves, he 
burst into on involuntary flood of tears, while K a in run. 
observant of his promise, main rained a silent com¬ 
posure, The Emperor entered the tent, arid having 
thrown off his shoes, sat down close by the entrance, 
and made a sign to Yusef, who led in the Mirza, and, 
in consequence, took him to tbe higher place, oppo¬ 
site to the Emperor. When those who attended his 
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Majesty had followed and entered the tent, lie made them 
a sign to sit down where they stood. The Emperor 
continuing to sob aloud, the Mirza repeated a couplet 
from a popular poem ; 

<J The cowl of ihe soli La ry hermit is cxnllctl to thi? tklfll, 

When tli l* ^billow of a. monarch tike thee falls upon it," 

adding goon after this other; 

" Whatever fulls on my soul from ihee is nutjecl of rtiAnksgivinp, 

Be it the shaft of ruin, or the (Jigger of tyranny,” 

Hum&yun, taking no notice of the reproach which the 
latter part of the quotation implied, loaded him with 
kind expressions; calling God to witness how little 
things had turned out according to his wishes, ami how 
deeply and tenderly he sympathized with his brother’s 
sufferings. The Mirza inquired of Ytisef, “Who were 
in the tent?” lie was told, Mir Terdi Beg, Monaim 
Beg, Gup us Beg and some others ; on which he ad¬ 
dressed them and said, “ Be all of you witnesses, that 
whatever has happened to me, has proceeded from my 
own misconduct and fault. If it be known that his 
Majesty lias shown favour to me, let it also be known 
how little I have deserved it," Ilumayun, much affected, 
and wishing to put an end to the scene, his voice Inter¬ 
rupted by convulsive sorrow, faltered out, “ Let us now 
repeat the Fateheh” (a prayer). The Mmsa upon this 
earnestly recommended his children and dependants to 
the Emperor's care, who said, “ Set yourself at ease on 
that subject: they are my own children.” The prayer 
being over, Ilumayun rose to depart, on which Yiisef, 
taking the Mirza/s hand, led him out to the same spot 
where-he had gone to receive the Emperor, when he 
came and there took leave of him. As soon as the 
Emperor was gone and at a little distance, Kdmran, 
no longer under restraint, groaning aloud, gave vent to 
Ins smothered emotions, and burst out Into heart-rending 
yoi*. n. e e 
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book \\ lamentations; so that the sound of Ms cries and pf his 
i “., wailing was heard in the tents nil around* 
nebaf . Next day it was publicly intimated, that all such ol 
Hftcd bf the Minsa’s former servants as wore inclined might 
diST"' accompany him; but none were found disposed to share 
his present miserable condition. lL Those who lately 
had boasted of his friendship/' says AbulfazI, 1E now 
denied his acquaintance. 11 In this situation, Humayun 
asked Cbilmeh Koka, one of his household, who hap¬ 
pened to be standing by, “ Whether be would remain 
in his service or go to Mckka with the Mirza." The ge¬ 
nerous man replied, that highly as he was honoured by 
being in his Majesty's service, a sense of duty called 
upon him to attend the Mirza, that, to the boat of his 
power, he might cheer his dreary nights, cmd his dark 
and solitary days. i[ Blessings 'be upon you/' said 
llnmayun. To his faithful management the care ol 
the funds destined for the Mirza’s support in his pil¬ 
grimage was entrusted, and this worthy man rose to 
high rank in the succeeding reign. Beg Muluk, the 
favourite of his prosperity, deserted the Mira a after 
accompanying him a few stages, and returned to the 
camp. The Emperor was much incensed on hearing 
of his conduct, and this heartless desertion, says Buyescid, 
made him abhorred of small and great, 
fre pmh-fcLi Kumran travelled down the Indus to Tatta, where 
Mrtkl, 1 Shah Husdn, his father-in-law, allotted him a palace 
for his residence, and an estate for Ids support. He 
persisted, however, in proceeding on his pilgrimage. 
IIis Arghun wife, Chuchnk Begum, in spite of every 
remonstrance, resolved to accompany him, and having 
embarked without her father's knowledge, was discovered 
before the ship set sail, but refused to return with the 
persons whom he sent to bring her on shore, lie 
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himself in consequence went on board to fetch her. 
lint the lady nobly remonstrated with bun. 16 You 
gave me to my husband,” she said, il when lie was a 
king and happy; and would take me from him now 
that he is fallen, and blind, and miserable. No ; 1 will 
attend and watch him faithfully, wherever he “goes.” 
Shah Ilusein, compelled to admire her generous spirit 
mid to yield to her determination, sent on Board of 
the vessel whatever could contribute to the comfort of 
the voyage.* She attended her husband with un¬ 
wearied affection till his death, which happened about 
four years after (on the 5th of October, a. u. 1557). 
She survived him only seven months. 

Hut to return to Hum^yiin’s proceedings in the Gakcr 
country. After the Mirza was thus given up and de¬ 
prived of sight, the Emperor marched against Piraneb, 
:l chief of the Jamiha tribe, who possessed a strong fort 
in the Bhira country. lie gave himself up after a 
stout resistance, hut Sultan Adam having asked that lie 
and his country should be delivered into his hands, his 
request was complied with* The Emperor now ravaged 
the neighbouring districts, destroying many villages, 
while the army gained much booty, f 

Thus far successful, Ilmmivun resolved to improve 
his advantage and to march on to Kashmir, to the con¬ 
quest of which he had been so long and so urgently 
invited by Sultan Haider Doghlat. But his Amir s and 
their followers, who had left their fain3lies behind in 
Kabul, were extremely averse to the expedition* lie 
persisted obstinately, however, and orders wore given 
for advancing by way of Limber. In the morning, 
when the march was to begin, a great part, of the troops, 
instead of taking the route pointed out, turned away 

* Tjwfkh-fc-3fa>il t KjS. I follow what, fr^m a comparison 

f There is jHinitf diversity in the <>f inthoritidj seems [lie most juo- 
EicMUEits of dfffrml utboto m lo liable* 
die series of event* in tins citnpdpi* 
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towards Kabul, Abu! Maall t the Emperor's favourite, 
mid a violent man, rode op and shot with liis arrow one 
of the refractory leaders. The Emperor wished to pur¬ 
sue and chastise them, but the chief Amirs represented, to 
him, that the defection was too general to be stopped, and 
they renewed their representations, in which they were 
joined by Sultan Adam, that the present was not a 
favourable time for such an expedition; that the Af¬ 
ghans of Delhi, who had not long before crossed the 
idem from K hot as and returned into the Penjdb, were 
now assembling in great force, and should lie march to 
Kashmir, would occupy the hill pass by which lie hail 
gone, and shut up the only route by which he could re¬ 
turn ; that he had not force enough to meet them in 
the field, so that Kashmir would become Ills prison. 
Besides this* intelligence had arrived that Shah Selim 
himself was on his way back from Delhi with an over* 
powering force* Humayun, though deeply wounded 
by the conduct of hi a troops, was compelled to yield, 
and soon after marched for the Indus. To prevent his 
being followed into the Gaker and Uhira country, it 
report was circulated, and believed in the Afghan camp, 
that he was on his march to besiege HI iotas* This 
prevented their moving, so that he was enabled to 
pursue liis course, and cross the river without being 
followed by the Afghans* 

On reaching Bekrdm, now Peshuwcr, he found that 
the fort had been destroyed by the neighbouring Af¬ 
ghans; and sensible of its great importance for Ids 
meditated invasion of Hindustan, as well as for keeping 
the Afghans in order, he resolved to rebuild it on a 
more extensive plan. The delay which this occasioned 
was far from being agreeable to the Amirs, who were 
all eager to return to Kabul* Having, however, issued 
his orders, lie made the different portions of the works 
be distributed to the different Amirs; and leaving Terdi 
Beg and Monaim Beg to see it finished under the mitnc- 
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diate superintendence of the master of the works, the cuaiv rn. 
fortifications were completed in a very short time, and LlTj 
a strong 1 garrison placed in it under the command of 
Sekander Khan Uzbek* The liar vests of the D iMz&k 
Afghans being still on the ground, the grain was cut 
down, and served to provision tlic fort* It was soon 
after attacked by the neighbouring Afghans, but Se- 
kuhder made a successful defence, and repelled them, 

lluiniiyuu returned to Kabul in the end of the year* Btgiimtngnr 
One of his first employments was to justify himself in *' " 
regard to his treatment of KfitnrAn* We are told that ^ n ^' 1 J &54 
he deplored to the ladies of the harem the cruel ne- Return* to 
cessity in which he had been placed ; and that he wrote KibaL 
at great length to Abdal lleslud of Kashghar, a friend 
and relation of the family, explaining in detail the facts 
of his intercourse with his brother. Indeed it must be 
allowed that, in this whole unhappy affair, Hutnayuu 
seems to have offered violence to his own feelings, and 
to have departed from his usual character.'* 

But, however that may be, Huindyun now found rawm-auk 
himself in a situation very different from what he bail *££* 
been at any previous portion of his reign* lie had 
earned much dear-bought experience. Iiis brothers, 
who had so often interfered with his views and thwarted 
Ids designs, were all removed; Kamrdn was deprived 
of sight, and in banishment ■ Hindal had fallen in fight; * 
and Asked was in a far distant land, whence he was 
■ not likely to return, and where he could not be danger¬ 
ous, The other Mirzas, his relations, had either been 
removed by the arm of justice, or by various accidents; 
or lived, dependant on his will. The more factious and 
powerful of the great Amirs, such as Koracha Kban 
and Hdji Mohammed Khan, had fallen by the sword o! 
his authority* There was now no ri val to the throne; 
no noble behind and above the throne. 1 he most 

* Akbernama., f. 90. ami other ainhoritica aa above. 
e t 3 
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powerful of them, Biram Khan the Amfr-al-omra, being 
a Persian Turk without local connection, and a Shia, 
was in spite of his great talents, less formidable to the 
sovereign than much inferior men : since, as it was 
through the sovereign that lie must govern, it was Ins 
interest to increase the power of the crown, his only 
support- * 

Encouraged by this shite of affairs, and by the peace 
thsir prevailed in every part of his dominions, Humayun 
now determined to attempt the conquest of Hindustan, 
which had so long been the object of his ambition. 
And the circumstances in which that country was 
placed at this crisis were in every respect most favour¬ 
able to his design. But it is necessary to return to 
that country, from which we have been so long absent, 
and to take a view of the events that followed the 
expulsion of Humayun from Delhi and the Fcnjdb, 
about thirteen years before this period, when the 
superior energy and conduct of Slur Shah established, 
for a time t lie ascendency of the Afghan over the 
Ghaghatdi dynasty. 
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PlllR til All OCCDTIE-1 TSIH FENJAH ON THE FLIGHT OF It [7 SiXyi:n AND 

K Am 111N> THE flAKKKS REFUSE TO StJBJfIT TO HUD—THEY DEFEAT 

H DETACHMENT a.-Ilfi ERECTS THE STRONG FOBTHESs OK RUQTA& 

—AND RETURNS TO »EUU AND AGRA.— QUELLS A REVOLT IN BENGAL. 
RESOLVES TO REDUCE 3IALWA.— GcAliAr SUKRENllEItS. — DECENT 
STATE f>F MALWL -kAdLE EllAil AS5U31E3 THE SOYEILEIGSTT. — 

quarrels with an fa biiah — who X4BGRR8 against mil. -—AP¬ 
PARENT RECONCILIATION IIETWRRN THEM.-ARTIFICE OF nlllR SHAH. 

— FLIGHT OF KaDF-R SEE All TO GDJrAt. —ATTE31Pr TO SEHtR THIS 
XOULL3 IN 3IALWA. — kA&EIE 5IIAE1 RETURNS, AND IS DEFEATED,— 

ILlXTAMfU'R SODDEN DEDED TO Bh/d SII All. WHO RETD HNS TO AGILA_ 

MULTAN OCCUPIED IN ills NAME. —* HIS AD3CHO 9 T RATION. —-HE RE¬ 
TURN* TO MALWA.—CAPITULATION OF RAISES*.— TREACHERY OF Slll'it 
SHAH AND HABSACKROF TIEE GARRISON-HIH SCFIEIILS ON MAR WAR. 

— HE INVADES IT WITH A LARGE ARHA--LB MET BY THE ADMY OF 

MAltW'.tlL—EXCITES DISSENSION AMONG TIHJ RAJPUTS._DESPERATE 

ATTACK ON IRS CAMP. —— RETREAT OF MACDEO. — SI!IR SilAII TURN* 
OFF TOWARDS Cl IE Ilf R— ASH THENCE TO KALINJKIL—CAPTURE QF 
THAT FORT. AND DEATH OF SHIR SHAH.— HI* CHARACTER, ABILITIES 
AND GREAT DESIGNS. — SCANTY RECORDS OF 1JJA CIVIL ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION- 

When Shir Shah entered the Pcnj&h on the invitation 
of KAronhVs envoy, his successes had so fur exceeded 
his expectations, that lie could hardly believe his own 
good fortune, and was apprehensive that the total want 
of opposition which he experienced might he a stra¬ 
tagem to draw him on into danger. After crossing the 
Satkj und the Biali. as lie came near the capital of the 
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Fenjiih, and still found "himself unopposed by any effec¬ 
tive force, Ins suspicions were further confirmed that 
this system of retreat was it mere feint; and that 
Kammn and Ids brothers had withdrawn all their 
troops, and retired for a moment, only to return with 
their united force, and enclose him on every side with 
greater certainty, when lie Should have incautiously 
advanced into a country, where it would be easy to cut 
off his communication with that through which he had 
passed. He, therefore, proceeded slowly, sending a 
strong column in advance, and followed, cautiously, 
with the rest of his army and Ids artillery, which ho 
brought forward ready for action. But, in a few days, 
hearing from all quarters of the discord among the 
brothers, he became persuaded that the baseness of 
Kamran in negociating a secret treaty with Inin was 
not affected, and saw that he might prudently venture 
on bolder measures. He, therefore, pushed on for 
Liihiir, H is sudden approach, as we have seen, dis¬ 
persed the brothers: and not content with occupying 
the capital of K dm rail, he pursued them in their flight* 
On reaching the Chenab, he detached one party to 
pursue Humfiyun and such of the Mirzas as had taken 
the Multan road, and another to follow Kdmr&n to the 
Nihib or Indus, whilst he himself proceeded to Ivhnshab 
on the Jelem, Thence he proceeded to llliira, where lie 
halted for some time, to cover the troops which he sent 
ont to take possession of every part of the Fertjdb* 
ihe Bui defies, a barbarous and during tribe, had long 
been settled in great numbers in the lower part of that 
country. Ismael Khan, Ghazi Khan and Fateh Khan 
Much Budid, who were chiefs of various clans or dis¬ 
tricts, acknowledged Shir Shah; and the whole of the 
rich and extensive country' between the Jelem and the 
Satlej submitted to him without a blow,* 


' AktsL-rruima, f. 5 K; Tar* Nititui, f. Si 5. 
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Wfiilis encamped at Bhfm, Slur Shah sent to invito €UXVt L 
Sultan Sarung and Sultan Adam to visit liis camp, or, Ti , efirtfre 
in other words, to submit to his authority. I hey vvere 
the chieftains of the Gakers, and ruled the greater part 
of the rough hilly country lying between the Jekm 
and the Indus, But these chiefs, who had long been 
on friendly terms with Baber and his family, declined 
the invitation* The Gakers are a numerous tribe. 1 heir 
country lies to the north of the Penjab, though they 
seem, in earlier times, to have extended as far down 
as Multan. Their present territory, the same that they 
occupied in Shir Shah’s time, extends over the greater 
part of the tract of country that lies to the north ot 
the Jiid hills, or Salt Range, between the Indus and 
the mountains. It is a table-land buttressed by the Salt 
Range, rising eight hundred feet above the plains ot 
the Pen jab, ihe Gakers arc tamed for their beauty, 
and claim a Rajput origin. Their country is rugged, 
mountainous, and intersected by rugged ravines and 
precipitous dells, which make it easily defensible ? and, 
in all ages, they have bravely defended it,* 

Shir Shah, who was eager to reduce the Gakers to ■*£** 
obedience, penetrated into their country as tar as mcnTi . 
Hat in f, one of their chief places; whence he sent out 
strong detachments to scour the neighbourhood. But 
the Gakers, with undaunted courage, attacked and de¬ 
feated his troops, took a number of them prisoners and 
sold them for slaves. The King proposed to revenge 
this affront by attacking them in person, and mentioned 
his design in council; but hi 3 nobles unanimously 

* See ElpfatottOB*'* Ciubul, and the round pehtfn that Uy imbedded 
ItmWs TruTclt ** From Rotas/' in Ihe »nd**ttnfj the wild 

pay* the tail-named traveller, 41 we scenery* in ado tliia an in rtg 
entered a moontni noiia itn! ru^ii bcurhood* Borne* & i ramij 

country of great strength* and our ?oh ih p. 55. 

road Uy in ntinvL The chad* of f ln Nemours inentam 

roefci* lileir vertical strata, teflJlinlt- « msdc a Flati Galcer, frotn 
ing in needles from decomposition, wlmm probably the [dace was named. 
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joined in advising him to lay aside all thoughts of 
such an undertaking, which, from the bravery of the 
enemy, and the broken and difficult nature of their 
country, would require, not only a strong force, but 
much time and great circumspection. They justly 
remarked that, to subjugate such a race effectually, it 
was necessary to possess, in their vicinity, some strong 
hold, which could serv e as a place of arms, in which a 
strong force could be permanently stationed: that this 
would not only bridle their incursions into his territory, 
but that detachments could be sent out from it to 
waste the country and harass the inhabitants, so os to 
compel them to abandon their most troublesome fast- 
nesses: that this could only be the work of time, which 
he could little spare, as the rich and extensive empire 
ct Hindustan culled for all his vigilance. These con¬ 
siderations decided Shir Shah to suspend the proposed 
attack, but lie determined to erect on the holders of their 
country a strong fortress, on the grand line of mad between 
Kabul and India, that might at once be a formidable 
barrier against invasions from the north, and enable 
him to penetrate at will into the Gaber country Having 
surveyed the hills of Zander\ and in the vicinity of Hub 
nith s he selected a spot; and to the north of theJelem, 
on the border of the Gaker territory*, he began to build, 
on one of them, a fortress of singular strength which 
he called Khotas, after his favourite castle of that name 
in Behur. it was completed iu the course of some 
years, in a style of massy grandeur, that excited the 
wonder ol his own times, as well as the admiration of 
succeeding ages* Eager to return to his dominions in 
the south, he appointed his favourite general Khowfc 
Khan, SlpdbsaMr, or com man dcr-in-chief of all the 
Tenjdb, with an allowance of a tenth part of the re¬ 
venue of the province, and committing to Haibat Khan 

«p t Y l vf Tlr * Akberi ' f * 1 Cfi '- bas Nkfcni* 215 . im Narnlin*: (he 
liteh Nmidjiu or Tamil : the Tar. NisTboatni, Njmdiai, 
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Niuzi the charge of the building of lMiotas, \vitli the 
command of a special force in the north-west, he re* 
turned to Delhij whence he soon after proceeded on 
towards Agra.* 


a sap. i 


md return* 
to Delhi 
and Aj.ru. 


* Akbenuimaj f. d-kj Tub, Ak- 
K-ri, f. lllii.; Tar. Nizami, f, SI 5.; 
Feriahu II. p. 118* 'J’li l- ruins of 
Klmus were Tinted by Ilumqs in 
1832, “ On the 1st of March/' ujt 
be, “ wo readied the celebrated fort 
of nhoLa3 d considered to be Oner qf 
the great bulwarks between Tartary 
ami [mjiiu An we wouml through 
the dismal defile*, ami might be 
ram i n ail Dg on the variqus expeili- 
dauK which 1 1 ltd traversed this Tory 
ronl, the fort hurst upon our view, 
like 1 the scene of a magic lantern. 
It had been hidden from us hy 
towering precipices, We approached 
its ponderous walls by a straggling 
path, which time bid chiselled in 
the rock, alid suOU readied its lofty 
pale way. The black hoary upect 
of the fort, and I he arid sterility of 
the surrounding rocks, inspired ui 
with no favourable view of the 
neighbourhood, which has been the 
resort of many a desperate band." 1 
’* Shore Shall was its founder. T ivelw 
years and some millions of rupees 
are said to have been wasted in its 
construction.” When HumAyun re¬ 
turned from Ids exile, 4 he com¬ 
manded that the fori of IlholsS 
should be levelled; but so m^sy 
are its walls, and so strong is the 
whole edifice, that his Ameers and 
Ooiurahs rmturL-d to ask bis Alt* 
jesty, whether he came to recover 
his throne or destroy a single fort, 
since tile one undertaking would re¬ 
quire as much energy as the other* 
ilumfiyuu contented himself with 
levelling a palace and a gateway as 
the monument of his con quest, and 
prudently marched io Delhi. Wo 
examined Us walls and outworks, it* 


gules and bastions, and the people 
pointed out to u» ibo orifices fur 
pouring oil on the boiegertt. 'Ye 
viewed with admiral :mi tile elabo¬ 
rate loopholes for the matchlock, die 
deep welts cut in the live Tock, ami 
(he bomb .proof magazines of the 
fortification*” Travels, vol* ii. pp* 
53 , 51 * 

A ccording to the A fghfin. a ccd un l*, 
the difficulties attending the erection 
of Hbotas were not small. They 
say lhal Shir Shall, before beginning 
to build, invited the Maker Chiefs to 
come and acknowledge him. They 
sent liim in answer a pdbhkes.li of 
tome quiver* full of arrows, and two 
tnafea, with a me-«ge, that, being 
soldiers, they had nothing else to 
give. Shir Shall, enraged at the in- 
suit, replied that they might rat 
assured, that, Mud willing, he would 
drive such a nail into their breasts 
as should not be removed till the 
day of judgment, Il> then selected 
one Toi.br. KAuri to build the rattle, 
supplying him plentifully wldi mo¬ 
ney, and relumed to Agra* 

The Maker elite fa, in alarm, en¬ 
gaged by oatEis to each mher, not (o 
assist in the work; and issued on 
Injunction prohibiting all their dc- 
pendants frmn serving at it an la¬ 
bourers, under pain of baiilshmeJit. 
For sometime Toilet was unable to 
procure a single Rtonemason, and the 
work was ai a stand. This state of 
things he reported! to i*li£r ?hab, 
who answered,. 41 1 selected you from 
among many, to execute this work, 
thinking you a man of sense and ex¬ 
perience. You have been supplied 
with money. Go on, at any ex¬ 
pense, to fulfil my object, and draw 
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It was liis intention to have made arrangements for 
the good government of that city, now his capital* and 
of the various districts dependant upon it; and he 
seems now to have struck coin* and made the prayer 
for the sovereign be read there in his name,, as King 
of Hindustan, But news having arrived, that Khizer 
Khan Slrwani, to whom he had entrusted the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, had married the daughter ot Mahmud 
Shah Purabi, the late king of that country, and had 
assumed the state of a sovereign prince. Shir Shah 
deemed it prudent, before engaging in any other enter¬ 
prise, to check this incipient defection in the bud. 
Without loss of time, therefore, he marched into Ben¬ 
gal.* EhLzer K ban, unable to offer any resistance, came 
out in istakbiil to meet him, and was seized and thrown 
into prison. Shir Shah then proceeded to divide the 
provinces of that rich kingdom among a number ot 
officers wholly independent of each other; and leaving 
Kilzi Fuzilat, better known by the name of Kazi Fazf- 
hat, a man eminent for his learning as well as his 
talents, to superintend the whole With the title ot 
Amin, hurried back to Agra, where he now found 
leisure to settle everything according to his wishes, f 
As soon as the affairs of the capital were arranged. 
Shir Shah turned his eyes to the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, some of which had not yet yielded to his arms. 


on my treasury for the amount, 
whutd'Cr it may k 1 " Todtr, it is 
added* on rccemng this order, on 
ihi? first day offered such workmen 
as would engage, an a&hrefi for every 
stone; and every one who brought 
a stone received n yellow ashreti. 
The takers, hearing this, disregard¬ 
ing the prohibition, came down in 
such number* that, in a very short 
time, the rate was reduced by com¬ 
petition to one rupee each stone ; 
anil by and by to ten takhu; till at 
last it rame to one behUjli. In this 


manner, it it added* by dint of ex* 
ptnic, was the Tort completed. ll hen 
& report of what was doing was 
made to Shir Shah, ho entirely ap¬ 
proved of what had been done, and 
praised the conduct of Todef most 
highly, Nisibnimi-e AfghinuTV 

ff-9^95- _ 

■ Khol. ul Towirlkh, f. 270. 
Some aulhora ilefer thU till his sub¬ 
sequent return to Agra. 

t Tar. Nil. f. SI 5.; Tab, Ak- 
bed, f, I6fs.; Tar. Bed. 1BLJ. 
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His first object seems to have been to mluce the exten* chap, i . 
sivc and populous country of Malwaj for which pur¬ 
pose he led Ills army towards the fort of GuuMr, which 
was still held for Hnm&yun by Abul Kiisim Beg. 

GuAliar, which was reckoned impregnable to open force, 
had for some time been blockaded by Sbujaft Khan, one 
of Shir Shales Amirs; and the garrison was already 
reduced to the greatest distress for want of provisions. 

In consequence of this, the King, as he approached G ^^ I,UT * 
the place, had the satisfaction of being met by the 
besieging general, and by the governor of the castle, 
who surrendered that important fortress into his hands,* 

The victorious Afghan now continued his march into imm* 
Mnlwiu It was by no means in a settled condition* 

When Humuyun, six years before, after his return from 
Gujrdt, had hastily quitted the kingdom, that he might 
counteract the ambitious designs of his brother Aakerl 
and reduce the growing power of Shir Khan, Main 
Khan, one of the principal officers of the late Khilji 
government* assisted by the good wishes of the Zettln- 
ddrs and natives, attacked the imperial generals, who *■ ■■■*«■ 
had been left behind with very inadequate means of 
resistance; and being attended with an almost invari¬ 
able course of success, in about ft year reduced the 
whole of Malwa from Gujrdt to Bhilsa under his power. 

Mala Khan was thus encouraged to assume the ensigns 
of sovereignty; and he accordingly mounted the throne KHcrs hah 
at Mamhij under the title of Ki'ider Shah ol Malwa. 

About the same time Bbopat and Puran-Mal, the sons 
of the late Raja Sildh-ed-dm or SilMdi, who had pos¬ 
sessed such extensive dominions in that kingdom, re¬ 
turned from Chevtur, to which they had fled on their 
father’s death, and recovered their family possessions of 
llslisen, and Chandcri, acknowledging the new king as 
their superior lonLf 

• Kban i± dwcribcil in the Talutatj 

+ ftridm, toL ii. p, STL; Main f. 1$J. and iu tbe T mi. Nit f. 11 
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Scarcely was K a tier Shall seated on his thrones, when 
he received a letter from Sliir Shah, then only King of 
Bengal, inviting him to make a diversion on the side of 
Agra, so as to distract the attention of flumdynn, their 
common enemy, who was then once more on his march 
to attack the Afghan prince. This letter, or firm An, 
was sealed at the top, a form used in addressing nn 
inferior* The new king, offended at what he hold to 
he an insult, returned Ins answer by a similar letter or 
firman, sealed in like manner at the top. On receiving 
it Shir Shah, tilled with indignation, tore off the seal, 
which he placed on the point of his sword, at the same 
time exclaiming, that if he was ever fortunate enough 
to meet with Kadcr Shah, he should know in what way 
to remind him of this indignity.* 

\\ hen Shir Shah now at length entered Malwa, 
Kiider Slirih, unable to cope with him in the field, re* 
tired before him. The Afghan advanced into flic very 
heart of the new king's dominions. When he had 
reached Sarangpur on the EalbSmd, Krtder Shall, pro¬ 
bably seeing little prospect of being able to make a suc¬ 
cessful resistance, to the great surprise of Slitr Shali’s 
o ill cel's, though probably by a private understanding 
with that prince himself, made Ins appearance one 
morning at the King of Delhi's DerbAr. The two 
princes ret i tin g, eon fe rred toget h er; a ft er wl ueh K Adi r 
Shah was introduced with the greatest ceremony and 
honours, received a present of nn hundred and one 
horses, was presented with the dress worn by Shir 
Shah when they met, and invited to sleep in the royal 
tents. Next day, the army marched on to l r jeiu t where 
the Afghan caused his minister and relative, Sbujna 

and by Fmthta, p. 27 1. ft? etw of with iWlnte po*er in the kin plain, 
the dffu-vra of the late Khilji K o- My Jfehudcr Shall lie vras tnttted 
TtniTOrni, fiednuni, (. I He uyi with prv* t rlUtincrbo, pro ball !y 
that he was one of the slaves of the the Prime Minisk-r of 
Khilji Sol[Atis and won cntiuiud p I hid. 
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Khan, to perform obeisance to Kdder Shall, as King of cua\p i. 
Malwa* Hut this deference wofl of short duration, and AnWer „ r 
only assumed to serve a purpose; for, the day after, M!l,rSL;il1a 
Shir Shah informed the King of Mnlwa, that lie had 
been graciously pleased to confer on him the govern¬ 
ment of Laknou, to which he must remove with his 
family without loss of time. This was language not 
to be misunderstood; and we may well wonder that, 
after this resolution had been communicated to him, and flight 
Kader Shall should still have found means to effect his 
escape j which he did, disguised ns a slave, and with 
Ids family retired into Gujriit.* Shir Shah, being thus 
left in the undisturbed possession of the country, ap¬ 
pointed Shujua Khan to the command of Sivds, and in 
general of the eastern portion of Mnlwa; giving ILiji 
Khan Sultan charge of Dhtlr and the western districts 
of his new conquest; after which, he himself marched 
to the northward to secure the possession of Kiln- 
tamMr. f 

Bat Malwu, although conquered, was far from being Mtmtpt ia 
settled, For many years past it had been almost en- 5s.*ia * L 
tirely divided among a number of great local chiefs a,J]ffa - 
who were nearly independent. The direct power of 
the kings bad, therefore, been extremely limited* The 
first step towards establishing absolute power in the 
person of Slur Shah, which was called securing the 
peace of the country, seemed to be to get possession of 
the persons of the most distinguished of these chief¬ 
tains j and this Shujua Khan resolved to effect. In 
pursuance of this policy, Moyin Khan of SLvas, one of 
the most powerful of them, who was at the time in 
Shujau T a camp, was taken into custody by his orders. 

* The XLEibniitni-t AfghaniTu, 2"3. ami IT. p. 11 y. ; ITeilautiJj f. 
f. pivtn a saipcnrhil riiffrrcut Theie are imm ilitcnpnncift 

account of ibeae uansanioiiR. of little moment* concerning the 

t T iilmV, A kb. f + m • T nr, powera of these Anuta. 

NT*, f. 215 .; T-Vrif.hu IV. 270 — 
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Or hearing of this outrage, Moyfn’s son Xasir Khun 
immediately collected nil the force of his principality, 
and marched as far as Sarangpiir to Ids father’s rescue. 
But Shujaa Khan, being joined by the Kajn of Giidli&r, 
who had lost his capital* defeated Xasir Khan in battle, 
and forced Id in to take refuge in the wild mountains of 
Gondwina.* 

Meanwhile, Kader Shah, having had time to breathe 
after his expulsion, collected a body of adherents on the 
borders ol 1 >ujrut T and advanced from Chan swum to 
attack Hdji Khan. Shnjaa Khan, Informed of his mo¬ 
tions and that a battle was likely to take place in two 
days, threw himself into his palankeen, and proceeding 
with all possible speed for forty-eight hours, joined 
Ihiji Khan in the evening, where he lay in sight of the 
enemy. He was still In time to make arrangements for 
anticipating the enemy by a night attack, which fully 
succeeded, Kuder's army being dispersed, and his camp 
taken. Shir Shah, admiring the talents and activity of 
Ids general, soon after recalled Ilajl Khan, and nomi¬ 
nated Shnjaa Khan sole Governor of Mtdwn, From 
this period we bear no more of KMer Sbah.f 

Shir Shah, on leaving Malwa, marched for Rdntambdr, 
which was still held by the adherents of Sultan Muhtnud 
Khilji. But that strong place being soon yielded up 
by capitulation, he once more returned to Agra, where 
ho was allowed to spend nearly a year in arranging the 
civil and military administration of his dominions, now 
so extensive in Hindustan, in Malwa, in Bengal and 
the Penjab. In this last province, Hal bat Khan had 

‘ 1.1 -li] 1 ra. hakeit amt Tarikh-c Nilami, as Well 

t Ferishu as above, FerUht* II, a* the Ntetadnu, f. pfi, affirm that 
Up. says that Raattsnbfr liras still it w« held by the of Sultan 

bt;3i[ for Prioe? Mu hammed Lodi, Mahmud Khi}jL which is most pro- 
probably meaning Mahmud Shall habit. The p'Tcrnor, according to 
LcuSi, (he son of Sultan Sekander Jtalauni, f. My, was Khan Klutnau 
Uni that prince teems to have Sir»aut + 
died aome lime before. The Ta- 
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conducted his operations with success. The kingdom 
of Multdn, during the confusions that had recently 
prevailed! had come into the possession of the Hal tiches, 
under one of their chiefs Fateh Klian. Shir Shah was 
desirous to have the direct possession of the country; 
and though Fateh Khan had acknowledged Shir Shah, 
it wus easy to contrive a pretext for hostilities. Ilaibat 
Khan marched his army into the Multiin territory, 
defeated Fateh Khan who came to oppose him, and was 
soon in possession of the whole kingdom of Multan. 
Shir Shuh, much satisfied with this important service, 
bestowed on Ilaibat Khan the lofty title of Azfm IIu- 
indyun.* 

While Shir Shuh remained at Agra, he applied the 
whole powers of his active mind to the settlement of his 
dominions. He is said to have divided all Hindustan, 
of which llengal never was considered as forminjr a 

0 O , 

part, into forty-seven districts, and to have np|x>inted 
proper officers for the government and protection of 
each. “He introduced,” says Abulfazl, who is not partial 
to him, 44 some of the many plans of Sultan AlfUxl-din, 
of which he had heard as they are detailed in the 
1 arikh-Firuzshahi.” It may be observed that many 
of the luws of that prince were made to remedy a dis¬ 
organization in the state of society, similar to what, in 
the beginning of Shir Shah's reign, prevailed in India ; 
and cruel und capricious in his general conduct as was 
the prince who imposed them, to a considerable extent, 
they did produce a favourable effect. “ Robberv ami 
theft, formerly so common,” says Ferishta, speaking of 
Ahi-ed-dms reign, “were not heard of in the land. 
I he traveller slept secure on the highway, and the 
merchant carried his commodities in safety from the 
sea of llengal to the mountains of Kabul, and from 
Tdinguna to Kashmir.” f 

• Tar. Nix. f. 215. ; Tab. Ak- f Briggs's Feruhla, voL i. p. 345 . 

beri, f. 166. 
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As soon as affairs admitted of his absence from the 
capital, he resolved to turn his arms once more against 
Mulwn. Though the greater part of that kingdom 
had submitted to him, Puran-Mul, the son of Silhiidi 
Purebi the late powerful Kajpiit chieftain, still main¬ 
tained himself in Kaisen, Chandeii and the surrounding 
districts, in great force. To give his ope rat ions the 
apjKNinince of a Holy War, and to excite the enthu¬ 
siasm of his Muhuinmedan soldiers, Shir Shall gave out, 
that his chief reason for the war was to punish Puran- 
Mal, a Hindu infidel, who, among the two thousand 
women shut up in his harem, had dared to detain many 
Moslem females as concubines. The for! of liuisen 
was blockaded, and attacked for a long time without 
success, the l&jputs making a vigorous resistance. At 
length, when both parties were worn out, terms were 
proposed by the mediation of Prince Adel Khan and of 
Kutb Khan Xaib, and a capitulation was entered into, 
by which Purun-Mai agreed to surrender the fort; 
while Shir Shah, on his part, undertook to allow the 
Kajpiit prince to retreat uninjured, with his whole 
family, women and followers, and all their effects and 
pro|H.*rty. On the faith of this treaty, solemnly ratified, 
Pumn-Mal marched out, and encamped, attended by 
about four thousand Kajpiit horse. This escape of 
their heathen enemy filled with indignation Shir Shah’s 
divines and spiritual advisers, particularly Mir Syed 
Kafia-ed-din, all of whom, not ignorant of their master’s 
wishes, signed and presented to him a regular fetwa, or 
opinion, declaring that such an agreement made with 
infidels was contrary to religion, and was not binding; 
and that the king’s duty was to visit his unbelieving 
foe with indiscriminate slaughter. Shir Shah, bnselv 
acting on their base decree, after taking possession of 
the fort, surrounded the Kaja’s camp with all his army, 
and poured in showers of arrows uj>on them. Thus 
treacherously assailed, the Kajpiit and his followers de- 
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ferinined to sell their lives clearly. They, therefore, 
according to the custom of their race, first put to deatli 
all their women and children. After this, to disappoint 
the avarice of their relentless enemies, they heaped up 
their rich stuffs, jewels and all the valuable property 
which they possessed, and setting fire to their tents 
and pavilions, consumed the whole in the flames. They 
then proceeded in a body to meet death, and, each tying 
himsclt to his neighbour by his skirt or girdle, they 
charged the army of the King with desperate valour, 
cut to pieces a number of their enemies, till, surrounded 
and assuiled by overwhelming numbers, they fell, fight- 
ing to the last man. In this massacre, about ten 
thousand of every age and sex are said to have fallen.® 
After this unworthy success, Shir Shah returned 
once more to Agra, where he remained several months, 
being detained, part of the time, by a dangerous illness. 
Here his ambition led him to meditate new conquests 
on the side of the Rajput country. The death of Rana 
Sdnga and the minorities that followed had introduced 
much discord and disorder into the government of 
Chaitiir or Mewar; and the repeated attacks made on 
their territory by the King of (lujnit and the Emperor 
of Delhi, with the defeats sustained by the liana in the 
wars with these princes, had reduced the extent of the 
dominions, no less than the political influence of that 
prince, the ancient head of the Rajputs. Maldeo, who 
was at this time the chief of the rival principality of 
Nagdr and Judpur (or Marwrir), in this decline of the 
acknowledged head of their race, strained cveiy nerve 
to raise himself to the high eminence, from which the 

* T* r * Nix. ff 215, 210.; Ta- dren ; one of them the daughter of 
bat a Ue Albert ; Akbcmama, ff. 54 , Maldeo, whom Shir Shah consigned 
55.; Nisabnama-e Afgh. ff <X», 9?.; to be brought up aa a dancing girl: 
KhoUiet ul Towdrikh, f. 277.; Tar. the other he gave up to a party of 
BcUauni, f. I4y. The Xi^bndina juggler*, or bdzigar*. This, if true, 
aaya that two only were found alive would be an additional ataia on hia 
after this massacre, both female chil* character. 
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dhok vi, Kuna to be fulling: a station which lie deemed 

— — to be due to him, at least from his power. Mnldeo ap¬ 
pears to have possessed great talents, as well us the 
braverv common to all his family. According to the 
historian of tlte Rajputs, the prince of M&rwdr, in the 
coarse of ten years, by reducing many local hereditary 
chieftains under his sway, laid extended Ins territories 
on every side, so that they comprehended all the present 
country of M&rv&r, including Mertu, Xagdr and I’iUidi* 
much of UiEtunfr and lUkampur, Ajinir with several 
other smaller districts, and a large portion of Amber or 
Jeipdr, which brought him ( lose on the limits of Agra 
and Delhi. Several of the petty princes in that quarter, 
who had formerly acknowledged the Lodi Kings oi 
Delhi, had now "submitted to him. The immediate 
cause or pretext of the quarrel between Mnldeo and 
Shir Shah is not explained; but in the state of com 
fusion to which the country to the west of the Jamnn 
was reduced, by the destruction of the House of Lodi, 
the expulsion of the House of Taimur, and the breaking 
up of the overruling influence of that of Kuna Saoga, 
there could hardly fail to be disputes between two 
princes of equal ambition, for the possession ot the nu¬ 
merous towns and districts, which had been recently 
conquered by these powerful dynasties, but which, now 
deprived of their support, wore looking round for some 
powerful protector. Whatever the cause, Shir Shah 
resolved to invade Madden’s territories of Ajmir and 
Nagdr, of which the Raja had but recently gained pos-' 
session. 

iDTs.m it Wdl aware of the difficulty of the enterprise, lie took 
Um the fidd with an army of no less than eighty thousand 
men*, and advanced towards MArwftr, with a caution 
unusual in Indian wars. Wherever the army was to 
pass the night, he caused a trench and rampart to be 


The Khcl'Uct gives loin 50,000 hanwv 
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thrown up round the camp, and guarded it with the 
utmost care and vigilance. On reaching the sandy 
desert, when it was impossible to throw up works, lie 
made bags be filled with sand, and ranged them as a 
defensive wall. He was not long of seeing his enemy. 
On the frontiers of Ajmir, Maldeo met him at the head of 
fifty thousand Rajput horse, and the two armies lay for 
a month in sight of each other, daily engaging in sharp 
skirmishes. The Rajputs were, at that time, as for¬ 
midable as any enemy in the Hast. Shir Shah, met by 
this powerful array of warriors, constrained in his move¬ 
ments and straitened in his supplies, would willingly 
have retreated. Rut, besides the loss of reputation, 
the danger of a backward movement in the sight of 
such a force was much to be dreaded. 

In this exigency, finding it necessary to attempt 
something, the artful Afghan at length resorted to a 
stratagem suggested, it is said, by some (jetty Rajput 
chiefs, who had joined his camp. They knew that 
many of the Rajas who had attended Maldeo in the 
field had, like themselves, been deprived of a great part 
of their territory by that prince, so that they still bore 
him a grudge, and were not disinclined to shake off his 
yoke. Shir Shah made letters be written in the name 
of some of the principal disaffected Rajas who followed 
Maldeo. In these letters which were addressed to him¬ 
self, he made them afiirm that, though they fought 
under Maldeo, they detested his sway; that, if the 
Afghdn King would engage to reinstate them in their 
former possesions, they would gladly desert Maldeo in 
the approaching battle, and serve Shir Shah as faithful 
subjects; and that even Maldeo’s oldest dependants, 
tired of his pretensions, would join them in the revolt. 
Shir Shah wrote a few words on these letters, ac¬ 
quiescing in the demands which they contained, and con¬ 
trived that they should appear to be intercepted, and 
thus fall into the Raja’s hands. Maldeo, not unaware of 
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the sentiments of many of his chiefs, believed the cor¬ 
respondence to be genuine, and put oil the buttle, which 
was to have been fought that very day. lhe more that 
his gallant Rajputs, who confidently anticipated a 
victory, urged him to an instant attack, the more was 
he convinced of their treachery, and he soon after 
ordered a retreat, flic cause of this movement came 
to the knowledge of his chieftains, who felt their high 
sense of national honour wounded by the imputation 
with which they were unjustly charged; at the same 
time that their pride and high-raised expectations 
were disappointed by a retreat in the face of an enemy, 
whom they regarded as already in their power. In 
vain did they with oaths assert their innocence. One 
of them, Kumbha, the head of a Rajput principality, 
declared to Maldeo, that he was resolved to wipe ott 
the aspersion thrown on the Rajput name by attack¬ 
ing the enemy, though he should be followed only by 
his own tribesmen. 

Accordingly, as Maldeo with the army commenced 
his retreat, during the night, Kumbha, with eight or ten 
thousand men chiefly of his immediate followers, turned 
back, and marched to surprise the Afgluins. As their 
route lay over rough and broken ground, they were 
divided, and the greater number lost their way, so that 
only about four thousand at daybreak reached the 
hostile camp. Still, however, with the reckless intre- 
pidity of their tribe, they rushed in with a furious 
onset, pushing for Shir Shah’s tents. Dismounting, 
and using only their daggers and short swords, they bore 
down all opposition, and scattered dismay and death 
over the camp. Numbers of the Afghans soon lay 
dead on the ground, and the bold daring and desperate 
valour of a handful of Rdjputs seemed al>out to be re¬ 
warded by the rout and total discomfiture of their 
foes; when Jilt'd Khan Jihvani, an Afghdn general, 
came up with a fresh body of troops in compact order. 
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Under cover of this timely snccour, Shir Shah rallied 
his men; ami the wearied Rajputs were surrounded, 
and assailed on every side by showers of arrows, which 
rapidly took effect. The Rajput ranks were soon 
thinned. Kumbha, with his most devoted followers, 
who had entered the fight determined not to retVat, 
fell, bravely fighting, to the number of two thousahd. 
Shir Shah, after the battle was over, seeing the havock 
that had been made in his army, and how nearly the 
fate of the day had been balanced, is said to have ex¬ 
claimed, u IIow nearly had I thrown away the empire 
of Delhi in seeking for a handful of brijri.” Rajri, a 
poor and coarse grain, is the chief produce of the sandy 
and sterile plains of Marwar. Maldeo, meanwhile, con¬ 
tinued his retreat into the hill-country of Judpiir; but 
soon discovered, with grief and self-reproach, the artifice 
to which he had sacrificed the success of his campaign, 
and the glory of his arms; as well as the injustice he 
had done to his gallant countrymen.* 

Shir Shah had already suffered too much in this 
expedition to venture to follow up his success against 
Maldeo and his Rajputs of Mtirwdr ; but, turning south, 
marched into Mewar, for the professed purpose of re¬ 
ducing Cheitiir. The Rann, whose power had been 
much reduced since the reign of Rann Sanga, desirous 
to avert his arms, sent ambassadors, offering to acknow¬ 
ledge him as his superior lord. Shir Shah accepted 
this submission, and continued his march through the 
heart of the country of Dimndinn, now Jaipur, towards 
Rantainbdr, the j&gtr of his eldest son Adel Khan, who 
asked leave of absence from the DcrbAr, for a short 
time, to enable him to put the castle in order, and to 

* See Tab. Alb. ff. 186, 187.J the brave Rajput chief is variously 
Tar. Nizami, f. 2iG.; Tmr. Bedauni, given, Kutnbha, Kanha, llobna, 
IF. 14‘), 150.; Khnlaset ul Tonrartkh, Coy a, ami C*ooimL I have followed 
IT. 277. 278.; Ferishta II. pp. 121, Colonel Tod and Ferishta. Htlauni 
122.; Khafi Khan, Tod’* Rajasthan, calls him the Valtl and Vazir of 
vol. ii. pp. 24—27. The name of Maldeo. 
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provision it; having done which, tie promised to rejoin 
his father.* 

The King now turned his arms against the Raja oi 
Kalinjer, a fort which was considered ns the key ot 
Band vlk and, and a most important position as regarded 
both Behir and Malwu. it “ resembles in its situation, 
we are told, *■ and exceeds, in its sixe and natural 
strength, the fortess of Gu&liflr, being built on a high 
rock of great extent, which forms one of the hills in the 
range of mountains extending from Rhotas, or Sahsurdni, 
to the con fines of Ajmir. t] f The Raja, admonished by 
the fate of Puran*Mal, refused to listen to any terms of 
accommodation. 

Batteries were raised against the fort, mines run and 
approaches mlujK hut the siege was long. The works, 
however, were, at length, brought close to the place; a 
breach was effected, and an assault ready to be made, 
under a heavy cannonade; when, as Shir Shah was 
actively directing the operations, a rocket £, discharged 
probably for the purpose of assisting to clear the breach, 
rebounded from the wall, and bursting, fell among, and 
blew up, the whole magazine or tumbril of these fire¬ 
works, so that the King, and several noblemen and 
divines who were along with him || t were dreadfully 
burnt by the explosion. In spite of the excruciating 


* The Tar. Niscaini does not 
dun thu approach to Iheitur. hm 
Ji'iLiln him at once to RiinUinWe, 
f_ ujfj L 'Pie. 1 SlMbikAmi leuls liiui 
ntraifiliL lo Kiilsujer, Artel Khm 
dicing hate fur RiuUunbtir by (he 
Wi y, The Akbemicta makes the 
chiefs of Cheittir and Wm«nbdr ,H 
send him the leva of their foils: 
Fcrisbui IL p. l£& tnakes Cheitik 
surrender by enpimlallon. 

t EUmittnnV iiazetteer, In the 
Article ,J CalUnfiir." 

t BriggV* FerUkta, voi. it., p. 123 . 
Inn. <j a diell thrown BijasiLht (be fort 


burst in the ballery, and caminuni- 

caLitig to a powder me gsaine/ 
produced this catiH LrOjdte. 11 IMJ 

be tiouhlrd if bomb- stidU were thfJ] 
in Uic, The Tabafcatj which has 
been followed hy other author!Hea, 
bios pur dtifuc tfji'ng. pipes 

full uf gunpowder j n description 
which would apply, either Co rockets 
or grenades. 

|| Among these were the cele¬ 
brated Sheikh Khalil, £hir Shah's 
spiritual guide,, Miill* Nizam Danish- 
mend, and Deriu Khan SirwjjnL 
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pain which he suffered, he had fortitude enough to walk ctiAP. l 
to the trenches, and directed that the accident should 
be concealed from\’*As troops. Here he remained, and 
as, from time to time^new storming parties advanced 
to the assault, he cheeaefe them on with his voice, issued 
occasional orders with astonishing coinposu/e, and sent 
nway such of his otticers as cnifrvnbout him, to join the 
action. The attack was continued^ with unremitted 
vigour. As the cry to evening praters was heard, 
news were brought to the King, that the fort had 
fallen. “ Thanks be to Almighty God,” he said, and 
quietly expired. This event happened on the 24th of 

May, 1545.* kcsll is. 

Shir Shah reigned rather more than five years over 

Hindustanf, besides the time he had previously reigned 
over Behar and Bengal. He rose to the throne by his Sdtwa 
own talents, and showed himself worthy of the high dol * tn ' 
elevation which he attained. In intelligence, in sound 
sense and experience, in his civil and financial arrange¬ 
ments, and in military skill, he is acknowledged to have 
been by far the most eminent of his nation, who ever 
ruled in India. He is reported to have divided his 
time into four equal parts, one of which he appropriated 
to the administration of public justice, one to regulating 


• Tahakiit-c Akb. ff 186, 187*1 
Tar. Nix. f. 216.; Tar. Bed;iuni t 
f. 152.; Kholaset ul Towarikh, f. 
279. Abulfaxl, Akbernama, f. 55. 
makes the date of the accident a. h. 
952, Mohamnn 10., which would be 
a.». 1545, March 24; but, f. 91* 
lve makes it IL-bi I, 11 (May 23.) 
Femhtn, irol.ii. p. 124. make* it Rebi 
1,12. ( May 24), and the Nlsabmima, 
the 17th (May 29> 

The Afghan*, who honoured and 
lamented Shir Shah, affirmed that 
mysterious warriors of surpassing 
form and bravery were seen in the 
front of the assault, but had disap¬ 


peared, and could not be found wlien 
it was over. Shir Shah always en¬ 
couraged superstitious belief; and by 
his liberality was careful to have the 
fakirs, as well as the Musulman doc¬ 
tors, in his interest. 

t Shir Shah is by all allowed to 
have been for fifteen year* an Amir 
of high rank before mounting the 
throne. The Tar. Nix. and Tar. 
Bcd&uni make his reign over Hin¬ 
dustan five years; the Kholaset ul 
Towarikh, five years and two 
month*: Ab ilfazl gives him five 
years two mouths and thirteen days. 
Akbernama, if. 54 and 92. 
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the discipline and concerns of his army, one to Ids 
religions observances, mid the remainder to rest, and 
recreation, In ins military diarac^vT there was a rare 
union of caution and enterprise#'' 1 fe was remarkable 
for the cure with which he ndvL-r failed to defend his 
camp by trenches; and ho paid more attention to his 
commissariat and hisjfftilleiy, than any prince of his 
time. He receive! into his service the numerous ad¬ 
venturers who fanned over India, marked or branded 
their horses to prevent frauds, and allowed them pay. 
He often attended in person, when the troops were to 
be pafi.h to receive any complaints, and to secure them 
against any undue deductions. His temper appears to 
have been generous: lie was a lover of justice, and inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the revenue and agricultural 
System of India; a knowledge without which no ruler 
in that country, whatever his abilities may be, can hope 
to do justice to his subjects. He was anxious to re¬ 
store, and to open the communication between the dif¬ 
ferent parts of Ids dominions, which had been grievously 
interrupted by the wars and revolutions of twenty pre¬ 
ceding years. For this purpose, and in order to facili¬ 
tate the safe and early transmission of intelligence, he 
built a line of serfiis*, or hostelrica, at short, regular 
distances, on the whole road from the farther extremity 
of Bengal to the Indus, through the entire length of 
his empire, and a similar line from Agra to M&ndu, 
the high road by which the foreign trade fro to Gujrdt 
to the interior of Hindustan passed in those days. 
These serais were open to strangers of every rank and 
religion, and were entrusted to servants, who, at the 
public expense, furnished travellers with water and 
victuals, as they arrived; at one door of the serai sup¬ 
plying victuals, dressed or undressed, to Mosul mans, at 
another undressed victuals to Hindus. Every Send 

* Ahutfugl Kiyi th.su lit eifcti'd the Hfikfrns of BctigiL* .Ukmfinui, 
these Setiia, « after llie fiuhion of f. 55. 
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had a doasp-b&m, or post-house, called by the Hindus 
Dakchdki, so that news even from the Nilab was con¬ 
veyed in a few days to the court, wherever it might be ; 
and this system of post houses he extended in different 
directions over the principal roads in his dominions; 
enlarging the number of horses, so ns to answer not only 
the purpose of conveying intelligence to the govern¬ 
ment, but also the demands of private trade and cor¬ 
respondence. Tiie system was not a new one, but had 
fallen into disuse, and was by him much improved 
and extended. One other object which he had in form¬ 
ing the great line of posts was to prevent the influx ot 
Clmgbatais into bis kingdom ; and to afford the earliest 
notice of any invasion or movement froth Kiibnl, 
whence he dreaded the return of the exiled family* 
On each side of the grand roads were planted rows ot 
mango and other fruit trees, affording both shelter and 
refreshment to the tired and thirsty passenger : and 
wells* supported by solid masonry, were dug at short dis¬ 
tances* At all the chief baiting-places, he built mosques, 
and provided for them an adequate establishment of 
Imams, Moazzins nml servants. lie appears also to 
have made provision for the care of the indigent sick,* 
The police, which he established, was strict and vigi¬ 
lant. So safe were the highways, we are told, that 
the most helpless person might carry a bn son of gold, 
and sleep in the open country, without need of a watch¬ 
man* 

He seems to have had more of the spirit of a legis¬ 
lator and of a guardian of his people, than any prince 

* X great part of thii tr-uablisih- known by the name of Hha tfArtht , 
ttipiie still remained in Bdounit anil whoso employment it w tn kindle 
time* after the hp-c of fifty-two fires, nml perforin other menial office* 
yean, f. 148. and Khail Khan, f* fur Inrellcr*, are the defendants of 
5$, at it nil] Later period, remarks, the people originoUy ptoed there 
■' it ii said that tlic i» of pereoo*, by 8)fir Shah,* Perhapm however, 
wlm are now to be found in the va- this enabhsliinent may be found to 
rious sernk of tlindixslAn, generally date from » still earlier period. 
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jjook vl before- Akber. By his enemies, be is accused of jKirfidy, 
j.n, IMS. an d fa&s seem to justify the charge, i>nt it is to be 
remembered that bis history has been transmitted to us 
by Ids enemies cldefly: and the charge, unfortunately, 
is not confined to him. individually, but extends to 
nearly all ihe princes who were Ids contemporaries. 
Wlici i we consider the confusion,, approaching to anarchy, 
which prevailed all over Hindustan at the moment of 
liis accession to the throne, and the incessant wars that 
be carried on during ids short reign, we must feel sur¬ 
prise that, with all his habitual activity, he was able to 
effect so much as lie did, and that, in so limited a time, 
he so entirely acquired and so long retained, the affec¬ 
tion of his subjects. He himself, when contemplating 
the disorder that prevailed at Ids accession, the plans of 
reform which he meditated, and Ids own advanced 
period of life, was heard to exclaim, u Alas, that l 
should have attained power, only at the close of the 
day,” His memory was long cherished by his subjects 
with fond admiration and regret,* 

Sonic incidents related of him tuny serve to illustrate 
his character. He was eminently distinguished for the 
impartiality with which be administered justice, without 
respect of persons. One day, his eldest son Adel Khan, 
riding on an elephant through a street of Agra, in 
passing a house the walls round which were in dis¬ 
repair, observed the wife of the inhabitant, a shop- 


* Tab. Akh. f, 173. j Tar. Nk 
f- 217. ; far. Bed. f. MS.; BriggV* 
vul, il p. 125. - ])pvs Kc- 

rishti, *oE. ii. p. ; Abtorirfma, 
f, n- 1 , 55 .; KhtiEjUet ul TowfirOrh, 
if, 378, 2731.; KhM Khan,, ff 57 

* 5(1* 

Shir Shah sefini, in several in- 
itwcw, 10 have diitn^nl ol i.h-r 
town*, anil rebuilt them d<ewh$re. 
I11 the lirst year of bis reign, he i|e. 
itrtjyeiE okt Kainiuj, ami built* siiji 
Ik-ilriimi, f. 147 , ' f what ii now 


fallal Sbir-ghur on llse banks of 
lllc liwipr*In like manner* he 
<1 l-e trny etl Shp-rn sibA.], ami restored 
It in another plane. At Delhi* he 
destroyed the old fort, ami begun a 
new one on a larger iab, which Eu> 
left unfinished. TabaT. Akberi. He 
IS aT»rt said to have meditated the 
destruction of Luhiir, ihm it might 
not serve us a piarr tFarmr* lo the 
Chaghatiii princea, in any future at¬ 
tack on h-di a. 
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keeper, undressed and bathing herself. Struck with 
her beauty, he fixed his eyes upon her, threw her a 
blra-jMn , and passed on. The woman, who considered 
that, by this freedom, he treated her as a wanton, 
feeling her honour wounded, resolved not to survive 
the affront. Her husband, when informed of the in¬ 
cident, had great difficulty in preventing her intention. 
He went straight to the levee ot Shir Shah, and, 
among other suitors, preferred his complaint. The 
King, having investigated the circumstances, pro¬ 
nounced judgment ordering the law of retaliation to 
he enforced; and that the shopkeeper, mounted on an 
elephant, should in his turn throw a bira pan to the 
prince’s wife, when undressed and preparing for the 
hath. Great influence was exerted to mollify the 
King, hut in vain. Such, he said, was the law of their 
religion, and, in administering justice, he knew no dif¬ 
ference between prince and peasant: that it should not 
be said that a man, because his son, could injure a 
subject whom he was bound to protect. 1 he com¬ 
plainant, in delight, withdrew his complaint, saying 
that now that he had gained his right, his character 
was restored and he was satisfied; and, at his entreaty, 
the matter was ended.* 

At the battle on the Chonsa, Haji Begum, Humdyun’s 
wife, was taken prisoner. Shir Shah treated her with 
every mark of courtesy and respect j and on Hutndyuns 
return from Persia to Kabul, she was sent hack to her 
husband in the most honourable manner. 

The day that he made his entrance into Delhi, a 
woman, who sold vegetables, called out to her neigh¬ 
bour, as he passed: “Delhi, truly, has got a master, 
hut lie is an old one.” Site was overheard by the King, 
who, on this, made his horse caj>er and show off: and 
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Shir Shall was diverted when he heard the old woman 
add, “ H ell, old though he be, he U an active one-"' 3 
Shir Shah was buried in his family estate at Sah- 
sarfim, in a veiy magnificent mausoleum, erected in 
Ids lifetime, and which still exists, Jt stands in the 
centre of a small lake about a mile in circumference, 
bounded by masonry, with a descent by a flight of steps 
to the water* 

It is impossible to conclude the history of such a 
prince, without regretting that so few material* remain 
for affording a view of the internal administration of 
his dominions. Many of his revenue regulations were 
retained or renewed by Akber, and seem to have made 
a part of Toder-ilaFs improved system of finance. 
But Shir Shall was soon succeeded in the throne by a 
hostile family, whose partisans were not disposed to see 
any merit in the virtues of an enemy.f 

[bid. f. d j (?. Khati KliAti. cIhi Justice 

t The thief authorities fur Hiis to the Afghans: Abulfail view* all 
are tin: TabiTit-e Aklx-ri, the thtdr proceedingg. with u prejudiced 
Tar. Bttluiihi, the Kliat. td Towg- eje, 
rilth, Fcrishti, the Akbvmaina and 
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fill fit flue’s second son placj d on tjif. throne, — weakness asd 
profligacy of his elder brother. — meeting of tiie n hot milts, 

WHO PROCEED TOGETHER TO THE C.vPJTAl-IfLAll’s SCHEME FOB 

SEIZING ins BROTHER FAILS, — FORMAL fiUHMISSION OF aph khan, 

WOO RETIRES TO III AN A. FURTHER ATTEMPT TO SEIZE HIM,-—ME 

E l-TF-B to KI10wAs KHAN IN MKWAT-THEY AHL JOINED UY SOME OP 

THE ClI I lit' AMJItS, AND SIATtCD uX AGRA,—ALARM OF ISLJlM AT THERE 

Approach.— he motes olt to meet them.— defeat, flight 

AND DISAPPEARANCE OF ADEL KHAN. j— ISLAM SECURES MIS FATHER.^ 
TREASURES IN CHUN.^IL — PROCURES TIIE DEATHS OP THE HOSTILE 
CHIEFS.—EXTENT OF HIS DOMINIONS.— IIIS J EALOUSY OF THE GO¬ 
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FEN JAIL NEW WORKS AT AGHA ANli DELHI,—THE ARMIES OF HIN¬ 
DUSTAN AND THE PEXji& MEET AT AMuXl-4.-DEFEAT OF THE RF.- 

DELS.— ISLAM OCCUPIES THE PENJAR.—AND REPAIRS TO GDiLI^IL— 
FATE OF K HOW A S KHAN, — POWER OF THE AFGHAN NOBLES UNDER 

THE £UH DYNASTY.-fillt-JAA KHAN OF MALWA.—ATTEMPT ON IIIS 

LIFE BY AN AFGHAN, — HIS QUABBEL WITH ISLAM — WHO INVADES 
UA L W A. —FLIGHT AND RESTORATION OF HIIUJAA KHAN —TKMPORAST 
SUCCESS; AND FINAL DEFEAT OF AZtJN DUMA YUS IN THE PUNJAB.— 
DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT OF ISLJk AFTER THE VICTORY.-HE AD¬ 


VANCES 70 JUIOTAS. — CONTESTS WITH TDK OAKE1ES. — DISCONTENTS 
IN HIS CAMP.-HE MAKES PEACE WITH THE CAKERS, ON THEIR EX¬ 
PELLING THE REBELS — WHO RETREAT TOWARDS XAfiHilflt-AND 

ARE EXTERMINATED Iff THE DEFILES. — ISLAM BUILDS IlJiXKOT.-— 

HIS NARROW ESC APT FROM ASSASSINATION-K.btltAN VISITS III# 

CAMP. — ADVANCE AND RETREAT OF HUM AWN. — MEDITATED DE¬ 
STRUCTION OF LAIH’R, AND REMOVAL OF THE CAPITAL TO MANKiVt. 

— MUTUAL SUSPICIONS OF ISLAM AND HIS kJlWSLES. -DEATH OF IStJM 

SHAII.--JUS CHARACTER AND POLICY- — ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

ACCOUNT OF S DEI Kll A LAI, AND THE UEMDEVTJL 

CHAP. II. 

On the occurrence of the melancholy event which *— —- 
arrested Sim* Sliah in the midst of his successful oV" 

career, the Afghan chiefs, who were in the camp, ns- hl, r 
&e nib led mid consulted together, ISone oi rhe late 
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T s sons was on the spot, 
was still at K&ntambdr. JiUU 
who was then not far otT, nt Rewah- , 
Pergana of Kidinjer, got immediate 


Adel Khan, the eldest, 
Khan* his next brother, 
* a town in the 
notice of his 


father's death; and being favoured by a strong party 
of the principal Amirs, arrived in the camp in three 
days* There, chiefly through the influence of Isa 
Khan Hijilbj he was proclaimed King, and ascended the 
throne, in the fort of Kulinjer, under the name of 
Sultan Islam Shah, though by (he natives of India he 
was generally called Selim Shah, anti, by the northern 
or Chaghatai soldiers, Selim Khan. 

The ostensible reason assigned by the Afghan Amirs 
for thus passing over the heir-apparent was the dis¬ 
tance from the army at which he happened* to be at 
that crisis, and the necessity, in order to prevent re¬ 
bellion or any ambitious pretensions to the succession, 
that the vacant throne should he tilled without delay. 
It would appear, however, that Adel Khan, who was oi 
a depraved character, was very unpopular among at 
least one portion of the Afghans, and that he was in 
reality set aside, even more on account of the weakness 
of his character than for his hopeless depravity and 
profligacy, f 

Immediately on Ids accession, Islam wrote to Ills 
brother, Add Khan, telling him that he bad been con¬ 
strained, ngfdnst hie- will, in order to prevent any com¬ 
motions and frvniii other public considerations, to assume 
for a time the tifmof sovereign; but that he was about 
to repair to the capital, where he hoped to meet him, 
and to have an opportunity of manifesting all the 


• The Tillage of Jleivah, near 
Parma- 1'inni is south of Kalidji'r, 
EIcya south-vast in BogUfcaniL The 
Tar, Nix. f- - I ?. ha* Ay Lin * the 
'tab- Ah lx Riun a dejwtfldwicy of 

H’i.l! ; the NhdbniintDj f- I(j 5. Ihim 
■ tlrpjmliucy of I'lliRa. I (Fan'll t, 


author* make tile cnlhrowrnenl (1 
Hire, alul ei^tiE rtitya after (he 
King's ila.ith, Hvdiuim say* he 
ca'u'iL from Talna, 

f Tar. NIr. f, 7*; Tab, Akb, < 
I?8+; Akht-nuimn, f. £#1*; N T i»ali 
in#, f. Ifj.x • FerUhta, voL ii. p. li 
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attachment and obedience due to him as hb elder brother* ch ap, ii„ 
He then set out for Agra. On reaching Kora in the 
iJorih, he was met by K ho was Khan, the commander- 
in-chief, a nobleman of great influence, who arrived 
from his j&gir of Sir bend; and the ceremony of en¬ 
thronement was once more gone through, submissions 
made, and offerings presented, with much pomp and 
festivity; after which, Islam again wrote to his brother, 
calling upon him, in conciliating and humble terms, to 
hasten to meet him. 

Adel Khan, justly jealous of Isl&m or Self mb inten¬ 
tions, wrote to Kutb Khan Xdib, K ho wits Khan, Isa 
Khan Ni&zi and Jilul Khan Jilwani, who were regarded 
as the principal Afghan nobles, to ascertain whether, 
if he complied with his brother’s invitation, he could 
depend cm their protection. He, at the same time, 
wrote to Inform his brother that, if these four noble¬ 
men came to conduct him and guaranteed ids safety, 
he was ready to accompany them to Agra* 

To this proposal Selim agreed, and the four great 
Amirs accordingly proceeded to wait upon Adel Khan ; 
reassured him as to hb personal security; promised that 
he should be put in possession of whatever jiigir in 
Hindustan he might choose; and, after the first inter¬ 
view with the King, should be at liberty to repair to it, 
freely and wi t h ou t imped iment, 0 n the faith of t h ese 
assurances Adel Khan set out; and Selim, who had Mt. fn**r 
proceeded as far as Sikii* on a hunting party, hearing 
of hb approach, went and received him in a field near 
Shikarpur, where rich cloths were spread on the ground, f*i>u*)L 
on winch the two princes took their seat with much 
state. The two brothers, at this meeting, showed every 
sign of mutual affection; Selim repeating his excuses 
lor the part which necessity had compelled him to act. 

After sitting and conversing together for some time in 

* Afterwards Futehjiiir-fiLri* 
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hoos yl the most friendly manner, they rose and set out for 
A*rra. On reaching the citadel, although Selim had 
ini.Lin’* given strict orders to the guard that only two or three 
JJjJJJJhh attendants should be allowed to enter along with his 
brother brother, yet the Amirs by whom Adel Khan was ac¬ 
companied, being by no means satisfied what the King's 
intentions were, in spite of all opposition, pushed 
forward after him with their followers and adherents 
in considerable numbers, into the hall of public au¬ 
dience, and thus defeated the plan that Selim had 
formed of seizing his brother's person. 

The King, not disconcerted, by this failure, heaped 
every mark of honour and distinction upon his brother, 
overwhelmed Mm with flattery, and renewed his as¬ 
surances of respect and obedience, lie repeated his 
former assertions that be had assumed power only to 
keep his turbulent countrymen in order, and to retain 
the sovereignty in their father’s family; but added, 
that the happy moment was at length arrived when ho 
could follow the dictates of Ids heart and duty, and 
resign both the command of the army and the posses¬ 
sion of the throne to the legitimate heir. So saying, 
lie approached Add Khan and, taking hold ol his hands, 
placed him on the throne. Adel Khan was not deceived 
by the apparent warmth of his brother's professions, 
bnt, being more of a boon companion and a lover of ease 
than a man of action, had not the courage nor the pre¬ 
sence of mind to take advantage of them. He saw their 
insincerity, and he believed himself in danger. lie, 
ForrnUnrt- therefore, immediately rose from the throne, and in ids 
SS£S, turn, seated Selim Shah upon it, at the same time saluting 
him as his sovereign lord, and offering the customary 
congratulations. His example was instantly followed by 
all the nobles of the court, who presented their offerings, 
and tendered their homage, as is usual at the commence¬ 
ment of a new reign. Selim Shah, if defeated in his 
original purpose, thus at least effected a great object, 
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by seducing his brother to mate a solemn and public 
renunciation of his rights* Adel Khan fixed upon 
Bidna as his jdgir, and when the first interview was 
over, was allowed, according to agreement and by the 
intervention of the lorn* great Amirs, to retire to that 
place, attended by Jsa Khan Nidzi and Khowas Klnm.* 

But, hardly had two mouths elapsed, during which 
time Selim Shah was everywhere acknowledged as 
King, when he despatched Ghuzi Mahalif, one of tho 
chief officers of his household, to Bidna with a pair of 
golden fetters, and with orders to seize Adel Khan and 
bring him as a prisoner to court. Adel Khan, informed 
of his approach and intention, hastened from Bidna to 
Mewut, where Khowas Khan then was, and complained 
to him bitterly of his brother's breach of faith* The 
hardy veteran, attached to the family of Shir Shah, in 
which he had risen to dignity from the rank of a slave, 
and hurt by the insult offered to himself by this i pen 
infraction of a solemn agreement to which he was a 
party, gave orders for seizing Ghuzi Mahali, and placed 
on ins feet the fetters which he had brought for Adel 
Khan4 This was an insult that could have been 
offered to royalty, only by one who was prepared to go 
all lengths* Khowas Khan followed it up by writing 
to the principal Amirs who were with Selim Shall, 
several of whom were already much offended with that 
prince's conduct, and privately brought them over to 
his plana. Being joined by Isa Khan Khtei, he set om 
along with him and the prince for Agra, at the head of 
a considerable army. On the road lie received letters 
from Kutb Khan and Jifitl Khan Jilwiim, who, like 
them, had guaranteed the safety of Adel Khan, de- 

* L f i aupTiV Add Tar. Beddunl, idn) Feriihu caEi him 11 an 
f. 153., amt Khfifi Khan. eunuch.” 

f Tlic Tar. Nii v the Nirabnania } Fetiiiiti i^iys dia» Khowjii itnt 
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daring their willingness to support the faith which 
they had pledged to Adel, and to join him ; but they 
required, in compliance with a point of Afghan honour, 
an instance of which we have already met with, that 
the army should reach Agra before'sunrise, when their 
troops, insseen by the eye of day, would abandon the 
King, and move over Into the ranks of his rival. 

The rebels, proceeding on their march, reached Sikri, 
twelve kos from Agra, where Khow&s Khan, who was 
celebrated for his piety, waited upon Sheikh Selim 
Ghishti, a holy man, who then resided at that place ; 
and as it happened to be the eve of a great Muhatn- 
medan religions festival*, unwisely suffered himself to 
be so long delayed by attending the prayers and service 
employed on that occasion, that lie did not reach the 
capital till breakfast time f next day, when the siin was 
high in the firmament. 

Sell in, when Informed of his brother's approach, was 
in tiie utmost consternation; and addressing lvutb 
Khan and some other nobles, whom he knew or 
suspected to be engaged in this revolt, told them, 
that, even allowing that he had acted rashly in regard 
to Adel Khan, he thought he had a right to expect 
that Khowiis Khan and Isa Ivlian would have written 
to him to remonstrate, before proceeding to such ex¬ 
tremities, The Amirs, seeing his alarm, told him that 
even now it was not too late to avert the evil; and 
Kutb Khan offered his services to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation. Upon this, Selim Shah empowered Kufb 
Khan and the other Amirs who were in Adel Khan's 
interest, instantly to proceed to the camp to meet and 
negooiate with that prince. His motive for this mea¬ 
sure, apparently so pregnant with danger, was to re¬ 
move from his person men with whom he did not think 
himself safe; intending, as soon as they were gone, to 

* Tiit ftstfral tlie 3hcb-c f CiwuhC 
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set out. for Churuir, where his father's treasures were 
h I ►t,—to take possession of them,—to raise an army,— 
ami then return to combat his brother whom, at the pre¬ 
sent moment, lie was unable to meet in the held. From 
following this plan he was diverted by the remons¬ 
trances of another Isa Khan, the Mir-IIajib, or Chief 
Chamberlain, who represented to him, that it was a 
most dangerous policy in u prince to resign his capital, 
and abandon his friends and the force of which he was 
in possession, that he might set out, with the purpose 
of throwing himself on the loyalty of others who were 
at a distance: that much depended on first impressions; 
that he had with him a firm and hardy band of two or 
three thousand chosen and attached followers, who had 
been in his service before he mounted the throne, 
besides many other troops 9 ; that lie should I Mildly 
march out with this force, and might vest secure that 
none who bore the name of Afghan, whatever might 
be his inward wishes, would dare to desert him in the 
plain and in the light of day. 

Selim, abandoning his first intentions, was prevailed 
upon to fellow this advice; recalled the Khans who 
had just left him ; told them, that he was resolved not 
to trust such faithful friends in the hands of the enemy; 
and ordered the troops to march out, and form in the 
plain of Agra. The Afghan chiefs who had engaged to 
revolt to Adel Khan, when they saw Selim Shah lead 
them openly into the field, gave up their intention of 
deserting, and took their station in the line; so chat 
Adel Khan's army, as it advanced, was opposed by the 
whole torce in the capital, A battle ensued in sight of 
Agra, in which, in spite of the exertions of KhowAs 
Khan, who was disappointed and disconcerted at find¬ 
ing the two great Khans, on whom he had reckoned as 
auxiliaries, ranged against him as enemies, the victory 
declared for Selim. Adel Elian fled fioin the field, 
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bucjk vi, and escaped down the country to f ^hia *1 where he 
—— disappeared, and seems never to have been heard oi 
mow. K ho was Khan and Tsa Khan NIAzi retreated to 

niahit at>i j[ oW iit; where they for some time maintained them- 
Z selves, and even defeated, at Firuzpiir in that province, 
Adei &bati. r anny sent against them by the King. But, the 

royal army having been reinforced, the Khans were 
compelled to quit Mewit, and sought refuge with the 
native Rajas in the mountains of KemAuii. Selim sent 
[vntb Khan with a detachment in pursuit of them* He 
took post for some time on the skirt of the Kemdun 
lulls, and plundered the hill-country, but did nothing 
effectual .f 

i»irim,c- SeKm Shah, thus relieved from his danger, marched 
down to Chumir that lie might secure the treasures of 
IK*™ his father. Having by degrees clearly ascertained the 
t inmix, tTut | i , m( j extent 0 f the secret correspondence which 

had been carried on between the nobles in his own 
service and Khowtis Khan before the battle, he de¬ 
termined on revenge* JiML Khan JilwAniJ; was a chief 
of great power, and one of the four who had become 
security for Adel khan T s safety. He had entered into 
the conspiracy, but SeKm, though aware of the fact, 
feared to attack him by open force* Wlmt he dared 
not attempt openly, he accomplished by stratagem, 
ami pm- The camp having reached the town of K6ra§, the King 
invited Jildl to play a match at chougAn; lured him 
iim- nic from bis quarters, and then seized both him and his 

cklkffc brother K l sod Aid Ad* To avoid the odium of himself 

putting to death two Amirs of such distinction he gave 
them over into the custody of an Afghan, with whom 

• Fcriihta h»s Patna.; die Tar. f Tlr - Nfa&mb £519* and other 
AbL f. IfiQ*, *iul T*r* Hid. f. 154* authorities u above. 

Iibte Ttbi*, probably rightly. The t Or JtlAw. 
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they had a blood-feud, by whom* under pretence of leg ill 
retaliation, they were slain. The treasures whieli the 
King removed from Chundr were conveyed to Gtniliur, 
which, probably as being nearer the capital, he resolved 
to make his stronghold, lie himself returned to Agra* 

Selim Shall now sought out, and pursued with unre¬ 
lenting severity, all who had taken part with his brother, 
or who were suspected of being in Ida interest, Et sweep¬ 
ing them off," says Bcdaiuni, u like men from a chess¬ 
board*" Kutb Khan, who bad been a principal in all 
the intrigues, alarmed at these proceedings and es¬ 
pecially at the death of Jiln! Khan Jilwjuu, fled from 
the low country of Kem&tm, where be was in command 
of the army, and retired to the Penjfib, llaibat Khan 
Alibi, the governor of that great province, on whom the 
late King bad bestowed the title of Azira Humayun, 
received him courteously ; but having been called upon 
by Selim to deliver him up, and the ascendency of the 
royal arms being at this period too decided to admit oi 
opposition, Kutb Khan was surrendered to the King, 
and along with Shah baa Khan Ni&ri, who had married 
the King's sister, and twelve other Amirs of note, was 
sent to Gufdiur, where most of them perished in prison. 

All the dominions that had been conquered by Shir 
Shah were now in the possession of his son, and were 
for some time ruled by him in peace* Ills kingdom 
was of great extent, reaching front Pesluiwer to the sea 
of Bengal, and from the Himalaya mountains to the 
confines of Gujrdt- He was however jealous of some 
of his father's great Amirs, who administered the go¬ 
vernment in several of the more important provinces, 
with nearly despotic power* Shujaa Khan *, the go¬ 
vernor of Maiws, was one of these. Since he had had 
the sole command in that kingdom, he had employed 
himself with much activity in reducing the numerous 
jdglrdfirs who possessed the chief part of the country, 
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mid had succeeded in establishing his ascendency over 
the whole of it. His very success, however, had excited 
the suspicions of his jealous master, who summoned him 
to court. lie obeyed the call, and having satisfied 
Islam of his fidelity, was allowed to resume his station. 

Azini llumaymu the governor of the rich and exten¬ 
sive provinces of the LVnjiib, full under similar suspi¬ 
cions, and was in like manner called to the presence. 
Unwilling to place himself in the power of a sovereign, 
in whose eyes his power and prosperity were crimes, he 
feigned various excuses, but sent in his place Ids brother 
Said Khan, a nobleman of great talent and bravery, 
who was well received by the King, and treated with 
every external distinction, and much apparent regard. 
JsUm easily saw through the pretences alleged by the 
ambassador for Ids brother’s conduct, and, by those 
who knew him best, was supposed to be only waiting 
for a convenient time to cut him off. One day the 
King took Said into the interior of the harem, where 
he pointed to a number of beads that were ranged on 
the wall, and asked him, as if casually, if he knew any 
of them. Some time before, Islam had given orders for 
blowing up by gunpowder a chamber in which were 
lodged many of the most distinguished prisoners in the 
fort of G miliar.* Their ghastly heads were now ranged 
around, elevated on the points of spears. Said ex¬ 
amined them without betraying any emotion, and men¬ 
tioned the names of several whom he had known, the 
first men of the state. In their fate, however, he 
seemed to read his own. 

Having arranged his affairs at Agra, Islam now re¬ 
solved to march by Chunfir to Ehotns in Behar, to bring 
from these strong fortresses a farther portion of the 

■ W# are ld 4 that among die ported 10 the King for his liistrur- 
fHTsem 1 . bLuvll up m [hi* deration limn. lit ctimin a ruled his lift' to be 
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hoarded wealth of his father. Said Khun, who foresaw emu* il 
that he could not long remain in the royal camp with 
sufety, made his escape while the army was on this 
route, and having caused horses to be posted all along 
the road, reached LAhur. This circumstance, joined to 
the delays of the viceroy of the Pcnjnb, and the news 
which at the same time reached Court that K ho was 
Klnm was marching to meet Azim Hurndyun, made the 
King suspect that a rebellion, supported by a con¬ 
federacy of the leading nobles of the empire, was in 
agitation, He, therefore, halted; measured hack hl^ 
way to Agra; and culled upon Shujaa Khan to join him 
h^in Mahvn with the forces of that province. 

As Agra and Delhi were now once more become the N c* work* 
capital cities of the Afghans in India, Isfdm, before ZdDtun. 
leaving Agra, employed his troops in surrounding it 
with a wall* Here having been joined by Shujna Khan 
with, troops from Malwn, lie sent back that nobleman, 
after conferring with him, and soon after proceeded 
towards Delhi with all the forces that he could collect. 

There he remained for some time, awaiting the arrival 
of the more distant forces. The interval of leisure thus 
afforded he employed in surrounding with a strong 
wall of stone and lime the new town of Humayun" 
which that Emperor hud enclosed with one of stone and 
clay. Islam caused many new edifices to be built hard 
by, on the banks of the Janum; and on them and the 
space which lie had enclosed, bestowed the name of 
Schmgarh, which now forms, says Khafi Khan, (lie 
Southern suburb of Delhi** The name given to it, of 
SeUmgarh, would seem to show, that 3 shim did not disdain 
to use the appellation by which he was vulgarly called* 

Islam now advanced towards the PenjAb; while, bn thearmt^ 
the other side, Azim Humayun, K ho was Khan and lm 
Khan with their united forces, amounting, it is said, to 

at AmL.iiid, 

* Tar. Nii* L Sip,; Tab, Akb* f* 180* ; T»r, Bed, f* 155 ■ 1>, 
ri^bLa, vol ii, p. 1 33 .; Kbufi Khan. 
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more than double the royal army, marched to encounter 
him. Tlic two armies came in sight of each other near 
the town of Amb/da, south-east of Sirliend. Selim, on 
coming near the hostile army, ascended a rising ground 
with some of his Amirs, to reconnoitre the array of the 
enemy. Having for a while surveyed them, lie suddenly 
turned round, exclaimed that it would ill become his 
dignity to encamp in sight of rebels, and ordered bis 
troops to be instantly formed in battle order, and to 
advance to the attack. 

It so happened that, the very night before, a mis¬ 
understanding had arisen between the two principal 
leaders of the malcontents, on a subject of fundamental 
consequence. KhowtLs Khan, who had been brought up 
and elevated to high rank in the very household of Shir 
Shah, retained his attachment to his patron's family, 
and insisted that the royal dignity should be kept in 
that line, and conferred upon Adel Khan, his eldest son, 
under whose banner they should fight, and whom they 
should spare no exertion to find out, and to place on 
bis throne. A rim Hum&ynn on the other hand, with 
the independent spirit of an Afghan and the ambition 
of an adventurer, quoting some well-known lines of a 
Persian poet, insisted that there was no hereditary 
descent in sovereignty, which followed the longest 
sword. This ill-timed dispute was still unadjusted, 
when the army of the King appeared in sight. Kliowds 
Khan, in disgust, refused to lend his aid to minister to 
the pretension of Arim Ilumdyun, and, with his friend 
Isa Khan, withdrew his forces from the field. Such a 
movement, at such a time, was decisive of the fate of 
the battle and of the campaign. The victory, however* 
was not bloodless. In spite of the defection of so great 
a part of the confederate force, the onset of Islam's 
troops was valiantly opposed by the army of the viceroy 
of Lahur, the strength of which consisted in the Xiiris 
of his own tribe. Numbers of them were, however, 
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slain, and the rest driven from the field. In the midst 
of the confusion caused by the conflict and the rout, 
while the officers of the victorious army were crowding 
around the King to congratulate him on his success, 
that prince narrowly escaped from an imminent danger. 
Said Khan, who had so lately fled from the camp to join 
his brother, taking advantage of the bustle that pre¬ 
vailed, and being perfectly familiar with the composition 
and arrangement of Isldm’s army, mixed with the royal 
troops, and being in complete armour so that he 
could not be known, accompanied by two or three* of 
his followers, rode towards the King, as if to join in the 
general congratulation, intending to have gone up to 
him and slain him in the very midst of his triumph. 
He had got near the person of the prince, when one of 
Isldm’s elephant drivers, recognising him by his voice as 
he inquired whereabouts the King was, discharged a 
lance at him. Said, however, nothing daunted by the 
discovery, cutting his way through the troops imme¬ 
diately around him, plunged among the horses and 
elephants that crow'ded in confusion near the spot, 
and by his valour and presence of mind effected his 
escape. Numbers of the rebels in their flight were 
drowned in the water-courses round Ambdla; many 
were plundered or slain by the peasants. The remainder 
fled to Dinkdt near the Indus.f Islam pursued them, 
and marched through the Penjiib as far as Rhotas, 
receiving the submission of the local authorities as he 
went along. Having settled the country as far as time 
permitted, he left a strong force under Khwtfja Veis 
Sirwani to keep the Nifizis from regaining their ground, 
and himself returned to Agra, whence he soon after 

* Two, Tab. Akh. and Nudb- and Bcdduni, $cc. The terra u Roh" 
nama. Some have fen. is applied not only to the district of 

t The Tar. Nix. makes the de- Kohat, but to the whole Kohistdn, 
feated Nidzis flee to IHnkot near or highlands, along the right hank 
Roh, and is followed by Ferisbta of the Indus. 
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repaired to Gudlidr, where he was fond of residing, and 
which he in some measure made his capital.* 

When, at the battle of Ambaln, Khowds Khan and Isa 
Khan separated from Aziin Humdyun and the army ot 
the Niazis, the hitter retired to the mountains, while the 
former, attended by five or six thousand men, hastened 
to attack the city of Ldhur, hoping to make himself 
master of it during the general confusion. But, hearing 
that he was closely pursued, he crossed the Ildvi, and at 
the village of Midni was overtaken by \ alna Salwai 
who had been sent after him. Khowds Khan, though 
at the time suffering from the effects of a recent wound, 
left his litter; and mounting on horseback, engaged and 
repelled the enemy, after which he continued his route. 
Escaping by the foot of the Sewdlik mountains, he re¬ 
mained among them for some time. At length Islam 
Shah wrote to Taj Khan Kcrani, the governor of Sam- 
bhal, enjoining him to draw Khowds Khan by any 
means from his retreat. On the invitation of laj Khan, 
who owed him his preferment, he left his mountain 
retreat, and came down to Sambhal. But Taj Khan, 
forgetful of what he owed the illustrious refugee and 
anxious to secure the royal favour, treacherously put 
his benefactor to death, and having cut off his head, 
sent it as an offering to Isldm Shah, who was then at 
Bin in the Penjdb. Khowds Khan was one of the most 
distinguished men of his time. His liberality, especially 
to religious men, was unbounded. Abulfazl represents 
his character, as he does that of all connected with the 
Sur dynasty, in an unfavourable light. “ lie was,” says 
that writer, “originally one of the slaves of Slur Khan, 
and by downright fraud and cunning, by seizing the 
property of the learned and good and bestowing it on 
the ignorant and low-minded, gained a certain degree 
of credit among the lower classes of his own country- 

• Tar. Nizami, f. 220.; Tab. Fcrishta, vol. ii. pp. 1 S3,134.; Khol. 
Akb. 181.; Tar. BcU. ff. 155, 156.; ul Towirikh, f. 281. 
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men.” “ His corpse was conveyed to Delhi,” says 
!erishta # , 44 where it was interred: and such is the vene¬ 
ration in which the name of Khowds Khan is held, even 
at the present day, that his tomb is frequented by devo¬ 
tees, and the common people, considering him as a saint, 
go there to offer prayers for the success of their under¬ 
takings.” t 44 And to this day,” says a still later author, 
“ h* 8 name is celebrated in Hindustan, in poetry and 
song.”J J 

bile Selim resided at Gudliar, an incident occurred 
which had nearly shaken his throne. It must have 
been visible in the progress of the narrative, that the 
Sur dynasty of Shir Shah was entirely military. It 
was supported solely by the Afghans, a rough and un¬ 
civilized people, who cherished strong notions of inde- 
pendence and equality; and who, if they could not be 
called republican in their principles, were at least led 
by a number of their own hereditary chiefs, a sort of 
native oligarchy, all of whom regarded the grand officers 
of the empire with some jealousy, as placed above them 
only by accident. 1 he greater chiefs regarded the 
sovereign himself with much the same eye. They had 
been the equals of Shir Khan, his father, and it was by 
their exertions that ho sat on the throne. The go¬ 
vernors of provinces, though nominally servants of the 
crown, and removable at will, were often in reality so 
powerful, each in his own government, that they con¬ 
sidered themselves as individually holding their power 
by much the same right as the King held his throne. 
I hey were in fact, in general, removable only by assas¬ 
sination or by war. Shnjaa Khan, as we have seen, had 
reduced nearly the whole of the former kingdom of 
Malwa under his authority. He maintained the pomp 
and parade of a prince, like the other governors of the 
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more extensive provinces, and, like some of them, was 
suspected by Selim of aiming at independent power. 
The viceroy of the Pcnjab being now humbled, Shujaa 
was now become the greatest subject of the empire. 

It happened one day that an Afghan, of the name of 
Othman*, came intoxicated into Shujaa’s hall ot audi¬ 
ence, and as his countrymen are noted in India tor their 
rude and unpolished manners, began to spit about him 
on the cushions and carpets. Ihe servants remon¬ 
strated with him, but in vain; and on their insisting 
that he should leave the presence-chamber, he struck 
one of them a blow on the face. Shujaa Khan, informed 
of this outrage, ordered the offender’s hands to be cut 
off. Othman, thus mutilated, repaired to Selim Shah 
at Gu&liar, and, having gained access to him, demanded 
justice upon his Majesty’s lieutenant, who had treated 
him thus cruelly. Selim, whether merely to get rid of 
the man’s importunity, or with any more remote object, 
answered, “ What, are not you too an Afghan ? Go, 
and take your revenge.” This expression was repeated 
to Shujaa, who only remarked, that it was a very idle 
way of talking. And though one of his servants told 
him that he had seen Othman sitting in a cutler’s shop, 
whetting his knife, and using threatening expressions, 
still he took no precautions. 

Some time afterwards Shujaa Khan, having gone to 
Guriliar to wait upon the King, in passing through the 
streets of the town on his way to the royal derbar, saw 
Othman, who had long been watching his opportunity, 
sitting in a shop, wrapped up in an old mantle. Shujaa 
made his palankeen stop, and desired some assistance to 
be given to the wretched man, whose face he recollected. 
Othman, seizing the favourable moment, approached 
him, and with the blade of a short sword which he had 


• Fcrishta calls him Othman designate him u Othman merdi, one 
Khan, probably erroneously: other* Otliinan. 
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fastened to the stump of his mutilated arm, and con- chap, ir, 
cculcd under his cloak, attacked Shujaa, and indicted a 
wound on his side. 1 lie viceroy’s followers, rushing on 
the assassin, put him to death,* Tliia occurrence, CQII’ HIb quarrel 
nected with the known jealousy of Sehni Shah and the ' lihL:Umi 
expression he had let lull, naturally alarmed Shujaa 
Khan, who, though he afterwards appeared at court 
and received rich presents, took the earliest opportunity 
that offered to withdraw from GuAJMr with all his fol- 
lowcrs, without taking leave, and retreated hurriedly to 
Mahra. Selmi t offended at this act of insubordination, 
as well aa by his slighting expressions, sent a strong whox 
detachment to pursue, and bring him back, and soon st¬ 
affer himself' marched into Mahvn with the rest of Ids ^ 
army, that he might seize Shujaa; “although/ 1 says 
Nizain-ed-dm, “that nobleman was one of thirty-fivef 
persons who were personally engaged in placing bis 
father, Shir Shah, on the throne/* When Selim had 
advanced as far as Mandu, Shujaa Khan fled to Bhan- and 
swam, on the borders of Gujrat, declaring that he would 
never draw his sword against the son of his old master. Khm - 
All opposition being thus at an end, Islam Shah placed 
Isa Khan Stir in the government of Maiwa, leaving him 
at Ujetn with twenty thousand horse}, and returned to 
GualiAr, Soon afterwards, however, when I slim was 
compelled once more to return to the Panjib, Shujaa 
Khan, from what motives we are not Informed, but pro¬ 
bably from his tried talents and the difficulty of govern¬ 
ing Mahra without his aid, was restored to the govern¬ 
ment of that kingdom, which he, and his son after him, 
enjoyed for many years. § 

While Islam Shah was thus successful in Mahvn, his *«», 954 , 


sasmr made hi* &§eajn» T 

+ Fatbhin ihirtj-us , 
t ifetiurti, 30 ( 000. 



§ Tab. Afch. f. 46 S >; Tar. Nik. 
f. saO, v FerUliu, vqL iv. jip, “Jr?, 
374. and it J 3 k; T«. Bed. f. 
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arms suffered a reverse in the Penj&b.* Azim Humayun, 
who had so long governed that country, though ex¬ 
pelled, had still a strong inllucnce within it, and was 
attended beyond the Jelem by a considerable body of 
brave and determined adherents. Having collected his 
force, Azim Huindyun attacked near Dinkdt, and de¬ 
feated, Khwaja Veis Sirwani, the general whom Islam 
had left to keep him in check; and, pursuing his advan¬ 
tage, extended his inroads as far as Sirhcnd. His pre¬ 
datory troops spread themselves all over the Penjab, 
carrying off not only the cattle, but the inhabitants, and 
throwing the whole country into confusion. To redress 
this evil, Islam lost no time in sending a large army to 
the assistance of his general, who compelled the rebels 
to retreat once more towards Dinkdt. A general action 
was soon after fought at Satnbnla near that place, in 
which Azim Humuyun, who had now an army of twenty 
thousand horse, was totally defeated, and numbers of 
Niiizi women, falling into the hands of the conquerors, 
were sent to Islam Shah. That monarch’s treatment of 
them is disgraceful to his diameter. The helpless 
females were sent to Gualiiir, and there given up to be 
dishonoured. He also exhibited a scurrilous pageantry 
in his camp. Selecting from the rabble some wretches 
whom he called by the names of Azim Ilumdyun, Said 
Khan, Shahbaz Khan and others, he dressed them up in 
tawdry finery* and l>estowed on them lofty titles, made 
the vilest creatures in the camp carry pompously before 
them the standards, regal umbrella and other symbols 
of royalty and state, that had fallen into his hands in 
the late battle, and paraded them with insulting 
mocker)'. The bands of music performed before their 
doors at the usual stated times, the most noted black¬ 
guards in the bazar being selected for the duty. These 
marks of contempt shown to men of rank and family, 
with the dishonour of the Niazi ladies, were much felt 


“In 954. or 955/’ Bcdauni, f. 157, “ God know* which.” 
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ami resented by the Afghans in general, most of whom CHAP * tL 
are in some way connected together, and who, at all 
events, have a profound respect for the honour of their 
tribes,* 

Alter this defeat the Xiazis, unable to keep their Hc.idvn.Lnrt 
ground at Dmkdt, fled for protection among the {hikers !o w,oUa ‘ 
beyond the Salt Rang*, and also spread among the hills 
on the outskirts of Kashmir. Islam, sensible that, to 
ensure the tranquillity of his other dominions, it was 
necessary to extinguish the embers of rebellion in the 
Penjdh, and especially to crush the power of the NiAzi 
chiefs, marched into that country at the head of a 
powerful army. He advanced as far as Rhotas, the *.1,055. 
completion of which he urged forward with much ,Ws * 
earnestness, and used every effort to reduce the Gakers, 
who were at once proud oi thetr independence and 
attached to the family of BAber. The building of Rhotas 
was a work of immense toil and difficulty. The Gakers 
did everything in their power to impede the progress of 
a fort, which was placed chiefly as a check upon them. 

I shim .Shah employed one portion of his troops hi 
building the fortifications on a magnificent scale, arid 
the other portion of them not so employed were sent 
against the Gakers, who kept them busy with daily contest 
combats. By day the Gakers met them hand to hand In 
fight, and at night crept like banditti round the camp, 
and by sudden attacks where least expected, carried off 
men and women, bond and free, all of whom they kept 
in shameful captivity, and sold as slaves indiscriminately. 

I-or two years, while the works were going on, Islam 
kept his A i glia ns employed with stone and mortar, or 
in constant skirmishing, and oil the time kept back 
their pay. Their hatred to him became extreme, and maeaatau 
vented itself in reproaches and abuse; for such was lnbli 
their terror of him, and the ascendency that he had ‘ 

cl if it* So ' mc rdaJje t3lia M-jMged pagtantty occur after the first 
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acquired over their minds, that none dared to remon¬ 
strate. At length Shah Muhammed Firmuli, a noble¬ 
man whose wit and humour sometimes enabled him to 
tell bold truths, informed the King that, the night 
before, he had had a singular dream. “ My King,” 
said he, M methought I saw three bags fall from the 
sky; one was filled with earth, one with gold, and one 
with paper. The earth fell on the soldiers, the gold 
on the Hindu clerks of office, the paper on the royal 
treasury.” Islaitn Shah, who saw at once the tendency 
of the fable, was diverted, and promised that as soon 
as lie returned to Gualiair he would make the ac¬ 
countants write out the bills for the two years’ arrears, 
and pay the amount. “ It so happened.” says the his¬ 
torian, “ that this never was performed, as he was car¬ 
ried off before it was effected.”* 

But, brave as was the defence of the Gakers in their 
wild country, and successful as they were, sheltered by 
their glens, ravines and jungles, in repelling the attacks 
of the royal army, they at length clearly saw that they 
could expect no quiet while they continued to shelter 
Aziin Ilumayun or his followers. Sultan Adam having 
sued for peace, it was granted on condition that Azim 
Ilumayun and his followers should leave the country. 
This being agreed to, the Niazis, now more distressed 
than ever, determined to attempt Kashmir. lliey 
seem to have been invited by a party, who offered them 
the government, it is said, with treacherous views. 
At all events, Islam Shah put the mountain tribes of 
Kashmir on their guard, and urged them to avert the 
approaching danger. Misled, it is said, by their guides, 
though no such treachery is necessary to account for 
what followed, the Xidzis entered the passes of that 
mountainous region, and soon found themselves cut off 
from all retreat or advance. The precipices above 
were occupied by armed men. In vain did the Ni&zis 

• Tar. lkd. f. 158. 
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<lo nil that courage could effect, the very women, ennui. 

among whom were the mother and wife of Azim - 

Hunky un, arming themselves to defend their honour. SL '5 
A shower of stories from hands unseen poured down ih lhL " dfi - 
upon them, and not an individual escaped. In this ^ 
defile Astim Humdyun and his brotlicrs Said Khan and 
shaiibiz Khan, the King’s brother-indnw, were skin, 
and their heads cut off and sent to Ishim Shall.* 

] V 1, ‘ le Is ^ m ’ s force* were engaged against the tinkers 
anti the tribe of Jenjuba, who occupied the strong w * DkcJl - 
comTtry on the banks of the Jelem r not content with 
the works still carried on at Khotas, he began to con* 
struct another tort at M&nghar or M|ok 6 t, on the 
farthest outskirts of the Sewalik mountains. It was 
on a most extensive scale, and was composed of four 
or five forts, on as many eminences, but all connected 
together. Abulfazl says flint Islam Shah founded it 
in consequence of some bad omen that had affected Ins 
imagination, and as a place of refuge against the im¬ 
pending evil* It was while encamped at Bin, super¬ 
intending the building of this fort, that he made a 
narrow escape from being assassinated* As he was iin, n*™ 
ascending a confined pass on his way to the fort a man “'*** lt * m 
wno nad concealed himself, rushed upon him with a ** iun - 
naked sword, and aimed a blow which Islam skilfully 
warded off with the end of his whip, which, however, 
being cut through, his face was somewhat wounded. 

When the assassin was raising his arm for a second 
stroke, the King, who was a powerful man and versed 
in athletic exercises, leaping from his horse and clasping 
the assassin s anus, called upon some Amirs who had 
galloped up to his aid, to put the man to death. “ Let 
T V 1 ,f lre C they said, “who instigated him to such a 
deed.’ “ No, tH said Islam Shah, “the wretch may be 


* Tar. M Z+ f - 

t yj « ; Tur. a.N 
Tor. f* 2Sg r ; 
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the ruin of many houses. Put him instantly to death/' 
This act of generosity does not appear to be much In 
unison with ] si dm 1 6 habitual conduct. Tie observed, 
however, that the villain’s sword was one which lie had. 
himself presented to Ekbal Khan, a man whom he had 
raised from the lowest rank, had elevated to situations 
of dignity in his court, and honoured with his parti¬ 
cular favour, Islam now deprived him of his rank, 
and restored him to his original meanness. But though 
the Afghan Arm is, by whom he was detested, urged 
the King to put him to death, Isldm Shah refused, 
saying that, however much he was ashamed of the 
patronage which he had afforded to one so unworthy, 
lie would not utterly destroy what he had once 
cherished.* 

Having settled the Fenjab and strengthened his 
frontier, Islam, who had now been two years beyond 
the Satlej, set out on Ids march hack to Delhi. It was 
at this time that Kumran Mirza, who, driven from 
Kabul, and afterwards from the Afghin country, had 
come to hk camp some time before, disappointed in Ids 
expectations of succour, made his escape, and fled first 
to the Sewnlik f mountains and afterwards to the (lakers. 
Islam continued his march, and had arrived at Delhi, 
when news were brought that the Emperor 11 inn ay on 
had reached the Indus with an army, on his way to 
invade Hindustan. The King was then ill, and, at the 
moment, had a number of leeches on his neck. He 
instantly shook them off, and without even washing 
away the blood, tied a handkerchief round his neck, 
ordered his horse, mounted, and the same day was 
encamped three kos from the town. The troops, who 

* Tnr. Niz, f* 2 £ 0 .j Tar. B(?tl + lilm. Thfc ttrppofM Hfmti to have 
f. m already attained considerable rank, 

^ Ktimrin, as he approached aadl hi.- is accordingly sacti to have 
I slims camp, was rewii'fil by H imu Iwii in h igh favour. ' Tar. lted. f, 
BakaL who was. sent out to meet 15 S. 
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had already suffered bo much from want* were driven cjiap.m 
distracted by this new movement; so that some of his 
Ministers ventured to represent to him that, us a 
powerful enemy was marching to meet him, and the 
troops were m distress mid murmuring, it would be it 
gracious act and befitting his royal dignity, to dis¬ 
charge their arrears of pay. I shim’ told them in reply 
that, if he paid the troops at that time, they would 
ascribe the concession to his necessities and to com¬ 
pulsion, and would act upon that supposition on future 
occasions j hut he assured them that, after he had re¬ 
turned victorious tram this campaign, he would order 
the whole arrears of the lust two years to be paid all 
in one sum* I he soldiers, stilling their feelings and 
seeing no remedy, repaired to the Camp* The draught- 
bullocks, employed for moving the cannon, had all been 
sent to pasture at great distances* Determined that 
no time .should be lost, the King commanded the foot- 
soldiers to drag them along; which they did for several 
days, some of the larger guns requiring each one or 
two thousand men to move them. 1 Vi thou t loss of 

time he thus reached the iVmjab, Humayun, having rfUmn-.L 
secured his brother Kauuun, and failed In an attempt T * ***“*• 
to reach Kashmir, aware of D 3 urn's approach, returned 
to Kiibul. L pon which Islam, worn out with sickness 
and disease, retraced his steps from Lahur, and soon 
after repaired to Guuliur.* 

It during this and his former residence at Lihdr Mdiind 
tJmL Islam Shah, following up in some measure \na <JcimLr1E,?l1 
father’s ideas, is said to have seriously meditated the «*££» 
destruction of that capital. It was a large and flourish- 
ing city, the centre of a rich trade, and amply furnished 
with every usetul and costly production of the times, 
u had u numerous and warlike population, and huge 
manufactories of arms, offensive and defensive, of mih- 

* Tit. NJfc f* 22 L ; Tar. Bed. f, iGj). 
u it a 
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tary accoutrements, find of every warlike store. If 
recovered and occupied by tbe exiled family, or by any 
invaders from the North, it would become, he imagined, 
:v most convenient station, both for arming their troops, 
and fur invading India. His plan was to have razed 
this noble town from the foundation, and to have re¬ 
moved the capital of the Pen jab to Man hot, which was 
more remote from the country of the Afghans, and 
from the desert along the left bank of the Indus, 
while, from its position in the Siilkot range, it was less 
liable to invasion, and more capable of defence. But 
this trnlv oriental plan, so pregnant with misery and 
ruin to thousands of Ids subjects, was never carried 
into effect. 

Slur Shah, during his short reign, had placed his 
kingdom in so formidable a position, that the reign of 
his successor was disturbed by no foreign invasion; but 
it was troubled, first by civil wars, and afterwards by 
repeated conspiracies. Whether these were owing to 
the jealous temper of Tslum, or were a consequence of 
the insubordinate and independent habits of his Afghan 
nobles, is not very clear, in the scanty and unsatisfac¬ 
tory accounts that have been transmitted to ns of the 
history of his reign. Put if would rather appear that 
Islam, fretted by finding them constantly in his way, 
when be wished to rule as an absolute prince, attempted 
systematically to weed out the more powerful Afghan 
chiefs*, without being sufficiently aware that, while be 
got free of a temporary annoyance, lie was destroying 
the real strength of his dynasty and race. We have 
seen that attempts upon his life, probably produced by 
this severity, were made at different times, though they 
failed. Even in bis favourite retreat of Gualiar, to 


* Bt'iljiuikt tills us that Ills fUs- 
pidi3n5 of (lie designs of die AfgMn 
chiefs had |>fnoticed ill Ills Imml the 
niDFt inveterate hatred; ihat lie 


mixed opium ’m his drink,, eat ser¬ 
pent* and drank poison, probably cs 
inti doles while lie thirsted for the 
btw>d of his Afghan subjects, f. l(ip. 
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which he retired as a place of security t'rom these cuap.ii 
attempts, he was not safe from the assassin's arm. ( hie " 
day while he was out hunting at Anteri in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, a bund of men, instigated by persons of note, 
lay in wait, for the purpose of putting him to death as 
he returned. It so happened that lie came back by a 
different road from that which he was accustomed to 
take, and thus the plot failed. But the king was soon 
informed ot what had passed, and put to death those 
who were convicted as the lenders of the conspiracy, or 
supposed to be so. But he did not stop there ■ and it 
is alleged that there was hardly any Amir distinguished 
for power or influence, on whom his suspicions did not 
fall, and wWn he did not put to death, or imprison.* 

f he latter part of the life of Islam Shah was rendered e**hi or 
wretched by bad health and bodily suffering, lli s 
disease, whether a fistula or piles, was attended with 
tumours all over his loin?, occasioned much pain, and 
bullied the efforts of Ids physicians. These and other 
bodily infirmities brought him to the grave, after a a. a. sco. 
reign of between eight and nine years."j* 4+lt l&53 - 

ills character, as given by historians, is not exactly iibei*. 
what one would expect from the public transactions of rac(lTr 
Ills reign. All allow that, in person, he was handsome, 
and that his bodily strengt h, which was naturally great, 
hud been cultivated by constant activity and exercise. 

He is said to have bad a competent degree of learning, 
and to have treasured up in his memory the chief works 
of some of the Lest I crsiau poets. lie was intelligent, 
acute, fund ot the society of learned men and of pious 


* Tar. Nit, 022.’ 

"t Abulfnz! ninki'fl him die 22. 
ftknilab, a . H. gfia (Ocl 30, a . d. 

JSStt), fiftur a rvlgri of tight join 
iyiii itooths siii11 tijjhi day■ ; the 

Nifcibnnma, Sfi, ; Ziliiijeli (IV, 
a fa?sr a rejgii of years 
nine momb and seven iLi^n; tjie 


Tiiilth-e Nizumi gives liim nine 
year*, anil in followed by Ferialitn; 
Tab. Akh. f. ]si : TaV. Nizami] 
f. 2-21,; AkbernAma, f. *j 1,; Khdl, 
u] Tcmirikb, p Pr 27 Q—| Fe- 
riahra, voL U. pp. 134 —I S& ; Ni- 
fohndrns,, F. 114. 
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diving line] remarkable for his skill in extempore 
poetical coin posit 5 on, ns well as for his wit ami ready 
repartee. lie always maintained. a powerful army, 
abundantly supplied with horses, elephants, artillery and 
stores; and subjected it to strict discipline. H Though 
he vexed his soldiers extremely,' says Abulfnzl, u yct 
he conducted himself with justice to his other sub¬ 
jects,”* “He adopted," says another writer, “the 
same principles of justice and policy as his able father: 
the strong were not permitted to oppress the weak, l bs 
internal administration was excellent. The Kan Jingoes, 
who keep the revenue accounts of performs, he em¬ 
ployed to watch over and report on the condition of the 
ryots, and the state of cultivation of the soil, on the 
crops, and the extent of offences and crime. Few 
princes on record," he adds, u in military skill, in polity, 
justice and good government, have ever equalled those 
two.”f He is represented os magnificent in his state, 
and us liberal in his donations to public works and to 
holy men. He preserved all lands granted for religious 
or charitable purposes inviolate. He kept up bis fathers 
semis in their whole extent, and the distribution of 
food to travellers, and for that purpose carefully pro¬ 
tected all the lands that had been given them. In ad¬ 
dition, he ordered a serai to be built between each two 
of his father's padding a mosque, a reader, a well, and 
a water-carrier to eac h. He also gave the post-houses 
i.'j many additional horses as to enable them to convey 
intelligence with increased speed from place to place 
over every portion of his extensive^empire.J 

The great objects of his reign seem to have been to 
establish himself on the throne to the prejudice of his 
elder brother; and, after that was accomplished, to re¬ 
duce the power of the great nobles, who almost over- 

* AktK[lif+ma, f. UI. fdJbJ Feri*bta P Yolii.p„ ISO.; Kkut 

^ Khol nl l ow, f. $81. Ktinii, 5 9 — Gt- i NWbttim* ^ 

\ Tar. Nia. f, S2I. ; Akberafima, AfgJifinfi.tr, f. 111. 
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shadowed the throne. Ilis father, adopting a different 
policy from his, turned the power and talents of his 
nobles to account, and preserved their affection and his 
own superiority, by the ascendency of his talents. 

Islam, before he mounted the throne, had conducted 
many military expeditions; and, if we may judge from 
the success of all his measures after he became king, 
though unfeeling and cruel, he must have been a prince 
of no ordinary sagacity and talent. 

Indeed, even Abulfazl, though, in writing the life of 
the two first monarchs of the Stir dynasty, lie loads 
them with reproaches and speaks of them with aversion 
and contempt, is compelled, in a later part of his work, 
when writing the history of Mob&rez or Muhammed 
Shah Adel, to do them more justice. “From the time 
that Mobiirez Khan came to the throne,” says he, “the 
affairs of Hindustan went backwards; for, in truth, the 
father and son, his predecessors, were men of talent, and 
skilful in the administration of affairs. Alas! that they 
should have spent their lives in ingratitude and rebel¬ 
lion. Had these two persons been servants of the im¬ 
perial family, the one might have shone at the court, 
the other in charge of the frontier, to the benefit of their 
lawful sovereign as well as to their own happiness. The 
direction of the council might have been entrusted to 
the father, the protection of the frontier to the son: at 
all events, loaded with the favour of their lord, in return 
for faithful service, they would have enjoyed that life 
which the truly wise regard as life indeed. Such 
servants would have deserved such a master. Hut 
even the enjoyment o*f supreme power founded on ingra¬ 
titude, men of superior intellect hold as worse than 
death. The Great Being that regulates the world soon 
scatters it abroad.”* The doctrine of legitimacy is here 
applied with some boldness. The Tartars had been only 
five years masters of Delhi when Ilumiiyun mounted 

• Ak.txri.ama, f. J>2. No. 3. f. 206. 
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book ti. the throne, which, for a long course of years preceding, 
had been in the possession of the Afghans. But such 
is the spirit of adulation. The family which happens to 
fill the throne when the author writes holds it by divine . 
appointment; and all opposition to them, at whatever 
previous time, is treated as revolt, contumacy, or rebel¬ 
lion. 

Islam Shah made an attempt to settle all the affairs 
of his kingdom on a regular systematic plan.* He en¬ 
deavoured to concentrate all power in his own person. 
“He deprived the Amirs of all their war elephants,” 
says Abdal Kader, “ leaving them perhaps only a bad 
female one for carriage.” His tents and the screens 
enclosing them were of a red colour. He appropriated 
to himself the whole revenues of his kingdom instead 
of scattering them by assignations; and paid his soldiers 
wholly in money, instead of keeping up the practice of 
the c/u<//*, or giving them horses furnished by govern¬ 
ment and branded with a stamp to distinguish them, a 
mode which Shir Shah had employed. Reports came in 
to him regularly from every part of his territories; and 
in return, he wrote mandates concerning every matter 
and thing, whether relating to religion, civil govern¬ 
ment or revenue, descending to the minutest details in 
all that concerned the army or cultivators, tribesmen or 
merchants. To these mandates, whether agreeable to 
the law or not, it was necessary to conform in their 
minutest particulars. No reference to Kiizi or Mufti 
was allowed. 

Karly in his reign, he stationed large bodies of troops, 
consisting generally of five thousand horse each, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of his dominions. He seems to have kept up 
something like a standing army, which his plan of bring¬ 
ing all revenue directly into the public treasury must 
have assisted him in doing. He was anxious to keep 
the dread of his power unceasingly before his great 
• Tar. Bed. f. 1 56 . 
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officers : and justice in civil cases was administered not chap, it 
by the Mufti or Kuzi, but by a Munsif or Amin* 

“Every Friday,” says Abdul Kader, “tlie great Ainufs 
of five thousand, ten thousand and twenty thousand 
liorse, pitched a lofty tent with eight balls*, and placed 
on a throne a slipper of Selim Shah’s, with a quiver 
which he had given to the Sirdar. First of all the 
commander of the army, then the Civil Judgef, called 4i»u«. 
Amin, and afterwards all others in turn, offered obei¬ 
sance to it, by bowing towards it with the utmost 
reverence; after which, every one went and seated him- 
self in his place. A secretary J then came forward and 
read distinctly and fully, a code of regulations extend¬ 
ing to eighty Sections § of paper, more or less. In this 
code was found a direction for every case of difficulty; 
and all were obliged to conform rigidly to its injunc¬ 
tions. If it happened :hat any Amir acted contrary to 
them, the secretary sent a report of the circumstance 
to the Court, and an answer was forthwith received, 
with orders lbr the death or ruin of the offender ns a 
punishment. These forms continued to be observed till 
the end of Selim Shah's reign. The author of this 
work, in the year n. 956, being young, and iri the 
country of Bijwiirah, a dependency of Binnst, went with 
his maternal grandfather, on whom be the mercy of the 
Almighty, to the camp of Fend Taran, a commander 
of five thousand, and saw this form and ceremony ob- 
served.” || 

There seems to have been a considerable degree of Account of 
religious ebullition at this time in Hindustan, as often %S£? S *‘ 
happens in disturbed periods. An instance of it is re- M<h ' lf,rk 
corded, in which Islam Shall had some concern. One 
Sheikh Hasan, n favourite scholar or disciple of the 
celebrated Sheikh Selim Chishti of Sikri, having at- 

* Until xarghdi, $ Band. 

t il Tar. Bed* 0 *J, ft 15*5, I 57 . 
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t Eiinetl great distinction, bun self undertook the office of 
training aspirants in the road of spiritual knowledge in 
the city of liiana, On his death, he was succeeded in his 
saintly influence by his son Sheikh Alai, a man ot great 
attainments in learning and in the knowledge ot spiritual 
tilings, who continued to draw many followers around 
him, and sustained the reputation of the school. 

It so happened that Sheikh AhdftUa Niiizi, an Afghan, 
and also favourite scholar of Sheikh Selim Chishti, 
having returned from the pilgrimage of Mekkn, came 
and settled in Bidna. In the course of his travels, 
which had extended into Arabia, Persia, KhonWm and 
Transoxiana, he had imbibed the opinions of the sect 
of Mehdevis *, which at that period appear to have 
been extensively diffused. Sheikh who met 1dm, 
was delighted with his manners and conversation; and 
gradually adopted, in their full extent, the new doctrines, 
which in many respects agree with those ol the Sufis, 
renouncing those of his father and former religious 
teachers. 

The founder of this sect, which added another to the 
many that have divided the Musulmans, was Syed 
Mu ha named, a native of Judo pur, born about a. ju 817 ; 
but whose religious mission extended from 887 to !!1Q, ■ 
when he died at Farm in Khorasdu.f lie profes&ed to 
be the Mehdl, the Comforter or Paraclete, promised alike 
by the Christian and Mtxhftmmedan religions; and his 
followers pretended that the truth of his mission was 
proved by numerous miracles. The leading articles of 
their faith were, that he was indeed the promised 
Mehdi, whom it was necessary to love and follow; all 
who did not being infidels ; that his inspiration, like that 


■ Hi is sect extended Into Lhe 
] Whan. Ismael Nlxnm Shall nf 
Ahmednagar via led by bis Mi¬ 
nister Juntal Khan to join it. Vt* 
ri'ihia, vol til. p, S77* Thii was in 
Fertshlo* own time. The progn-ss 


of the sect even gave rise to a kind 
of rL'Iigtoo* war. Ibid. pp„ £77, 
STS, 

t A. II. giO.; Zit.'utfhj (a .». 
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of Moses, was derived directly from God, without the chat. it . 
intermediate agency of angels; that the Mehdi and 
Mohammed were equal in authority; and that none of 
the Hadis, or traditional sayings of Muhamined, were 
true, unless confirmed by the Koran or by the Mehdi, 
to whom alone was committed the task of admitting 

O 

souls into bliss, or consigning them to misery. The 
mission of Muhammed and of the Mehdi were for pur¬ 
poses quite distinct from each other; that of the former 
being to preach the laws of faith; thrft of the latter, 
the commands and rules for the practice of good works. 

The Koran revealed to Muhammed was to be explained 
by the Mehdi. lie taught that it was possible to see 
God even in this world—by a total oblivion of self in 
holy meditation, followed, in the progress of pious 
abstraction, by a moral or spiritual death. In this pro¬ 
gress towards the Divine or Beatific vision they marked 
out several stages, in the last of which the successful 
devotee, losing his identity, became united with the 
Deity. In the course of this progress, he ceased read¬ 
ing the Koran, which, with every other study, became 
superfluous as the mystic vision advanced; he |>assed 
or raised the seventy thousand veils that obscure the 
view of things as they really exist; was blest with the 
sight of heaven and of hell—of the souls of the just 
and of the prophets, before being absorbed into the 
being of God. Such were their chief articles of faith. 

Those relating to works flow naturally from them. As 
they held that worldly wealth or possessions were the 
root of all evil, and that attachment to wives, children, 
relations, or any thing earthly, by diverting the mind 
from things divine, produced infidelity and led to hell, 
the chief of their practical doctrines were the renun¬ 
ciation of all the world and its gifts, houses, land, 
women, children, silver and gold ; when persecuted, the 
only alternative offered, was to desert their country 
or to have recourse to arms: their conversation was to 
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be only with the virtuous: they were as they advanced 
to quit all society, the better to enjoy uninterrupted me¬ 
ditation on God, thereby in the end to attain the longed- 
for vision: they were to fight for the W ord ot God, 
either with the sword of poverty or of prayer, or with 
that of war. To kill an infidel they deemed no crime ; 
and they might lawfully take ample license in retaliation, 
or revenge, of such as molested their sect. Such as had 
only begun their heavenly course were enjoined to read 
the Koran, and to observe the five stated times of prayer. 
The more advanced seem to have been exempted trom 
all external observances.* 

Sheikh Abdalla, on his return from the Mejdz, follow- 
ing out the precepts of his new faith, had taken up his 
residence in a garden near Biana at the Mluir lank, a 
neighbourhood frequented by persons of the lowest 
class, and was accustomed himself to repair to it, to 
draw water, and carry it away on his head with un¬ 
affected humility. When prayer-time came, he col¬ 
lected a number of individuals of the lowest class, water- 
drawers, carriers of wood and grass-cutters, who lived 
around. Them he instructed with the honest zeal of 
a missionary, and with the eloquence and knowledge ot 
a man of letters. His preaching was successful, and 
his patience and unremitting fervour brought in many 
to his fold. 

Sheikh AUi, who was struck with the fervour and unc¬ 
tion of his teaching soon became persuaded of the trutli 
of his doctrines; confessed that this was indeed true re¬ 
ligion ; recommended it to his followers ; renounced his 
own tenets; and having humbly joined the new sect, 
deserted his monastery, the rents attached to it and his 
dwelling, and invited his family to follow him to share 
his poverty and humble living; but offering, if they 
were unwilling to do this, to divide his property with 

• ft* Colonel Miles’ll interesting Transaction# of Literary Society of 
Account of Muhamtnctl Mchtli; Bombay, vol. ii. pp. 281—29*- 
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them according to the law, and then let them go, in 
God’s name. Having removed to the neighbourhood, 
and placed himself under the spiritual guidance of 
• Sheikh Abdalla, he continued his study of the new 
creed, conformed to the rules of the sect, and divided 
all he possessed among the poor. Many of his former 
disciples followed him, and embraced the new doctrines. 
He duily, at the hours of morning and afternoon prayer, 
expounded the Holy Koran in presence of assembled 
multitudes with such persuasive eloquence, that his 
hearers, catching his enthusiasm, inevitably became 
converts; and hundreds, abandoning their wives and 
families, their goods and possessions, and all that tied 
them to the world, renounced their sins and all evil 
courses, and ranged themselves among the disciples of 
the Mehdcvis. All that they possessed they enjoyed 
in common; or, if any, such as agriculturists or mer¬ 
chants, continued in their occupations, they made a 
vow to devote a tenth of their income to charity and 
the service of God. In every thing they trusted to 
God. They used no cooking vessels, but when they re¬ 
ceived a handful of flour mixed it up, just as it was, 
with salt and water, and used it while it lasted. In 
some instances, where they happened to get nothing, 
they were known to fast for two or three days with 
perfect resignation, without venting a complaint or 
manifesting any indication of suffering. I5ut in spite 
of their destitute condition, they always went armed 
carrying a sword and shield or other arms, that they 
might repel their enemies. And, wherever they saw 
any person do what was contrary to their notions of 
right, they, in the first instance, mildly warned him to 
desist; but if he persisted, they proceeded to compel 
him by force and violence to alter his conduct. Such 
of the magistrates as had adopted the Mehdevi opinions 
gave their sanction to these proceedings ; so that those 
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book vi. of them who disapproved of this outrageous conduct, 
were unable to afford a remedy. 

Sheikh Abdalla, seeing to what lengths the unregu¬ 
lated zeal of Sheikh Alai was hurrying him, admo- . 
nishcd and chid him gently, and suggested to him the 
propriety of making a pilgrimage to Mekka. Sheikh 
Alai, in deference to this advice of hi9 spiritual guide, 
but without abating any thing of his usual proceedings, 
set out attended by a retinue of six or seven hundred 
followers.* In passing KhowAspiir, which lies in the 
Judpiir territory, Khowus Khan, the celebrated Afghan 
chief, who was then stationed on that frontier, came 
out with an honorary procession to meet him, listened 
to his teaching, and became a convert to his opinions. 
But that nobleman, displeased with the violence ot 
some of his acts and doctrines, and dreading the con¬ 
sequence of his principles on the troops, soon gave him 
up j and Ahii, disconcerted by this defection, and in¬ 
fluenced by various other circumstances, returned to 
Biann, just about the time when Islam Shah mounted 
a. u. 9 j 9. ^ t j irone j n r fhe Sheikh was summoned to 

Court among other religious men of the time. But 
• there, in defiance of the usage and etiquette of Courts, 
and following the levelling principles of his sect, in¬ 
stead of the usual salutation to the sovereign, he pro¬ 
nounced only the ordinary and familiar greeting to an 
cqual.f This departure from rule was eagerly, seized by 
the King’s Ministers, who charged the obnoxious inno¬ 
vator at once with want of reverence to his Mujesty, and 
with heresy: and Mulla Abdalla Sultanpuri, who at that 
time enjoyed the title of Makhdum-al*mulk, after having 
various conferences with him, went so far as to issue a 
fetwa or opinion, declaring him guilty of a capital 
offence. Islam Shah ordered a trial to take place in 

• FerUhta pite* him 370.; the Tabakat, 700 or 800; the Nieab- 
Tarikh-c Nizami, ()00 or 700 ; the nAma, 900 . 
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hh presence, and before such as were considered to be 
the chief doctors and rnulloa of the age* In the course 
of the investigation that ensued, Sheikh Aliii main¬ 
tained his cause with such superiority of talent over 
them all, and, when he proceeded to explain the mys¬ 
teries oi the Koran, produced such an effect on Islam 
Shah himself, that he exclaimed, . <l Nay, now, Sheikh, 
give up your peculiar and heterodox fancies, and you 
shall be made Mohtesib* of all my kingdom. Hitherto 
y ou have exercised judgment without permission from 
me; henceforward do so under my authority.” But 
the Sheikh, true to Ids principles, refused to consent. 
Islam Shah, softening the severity of Mulla Abdulla's 
decree, ordered him to be banished to Hindis, f 

Here, such was the extraordinary influence of the 
eloquence and persuasive powera of AUi, that he soon 
gained over BeMr Khan Sirw/im, the governor, and 
the greater part of his troops to his opinions j so that 
his guards became his followers. Mukhdum-al-mulk, 
on learning these tidings, Med with saintly rage, 
besought and prevailed upon the King to order him 
back to Delhi, where a council was convened to try him 
once more for the crimes laid to his charge. Before 
this council Makliddm-al-tnulk appeared as his accuser, 
"'lids man,” said he, “pretends to be the promised 
Mehdi j lie would be king of all the earth. Your army 
is attached to him : your subjects, in the social rela¬ 
tions of life, deserting their duties as parents, husbands, 
and children, cling to his novelties. The kingdom Is 
in danger of falling into the utmost confusion.” Still, 
however, Isldm Shall would not yield to the severe con¬ 
clusions ol his [ lema; and directed that Alai should be 
sent into Behdt* to Sheikh Badeh Tyeb Dhnishmend, by 

* The Mduwib k the great DsAW, f. 113 , acid that be stoi^ 
C^nsar niomm* at Hintljji on hk road. 
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nooR tl whose fetwn lie professed that he would be guided; 

-" and himself set out for the Penjhb* 

Sheikh Badeh, to whom Alai was thus committed, 
had been much followed as a religious guide by Shit 
Shall, the king's father, who held him in such reverence 
that he was accustomed], when the holy man was going 
out, to place the shoes before his teet. Sheikh Ladeh, 
long and deeply versed in the theology ot his age and 
religion, entirely coincided in opinion with Makhdiim- 
id-mulk, and to that effect wrote his fetwa or decree, 
which was forthwith forwarded by express to Islam 
Shah, who commanded the personal attendance of the 
prisoner* At tins period Sheikh Alai was seized with 
a pestilential disuse then raging* This malady was 
farther irritated by the fatigue of his long journey to 
the Penjab; so that, when he reached the presence of 
the King, he was unable to speak, I shim Shall, still 
desirous to save him, standing by his side, gently ad¬ 
dressed him: u Only whisper in my car," said the 
prince, 4i the promised Mehdi is not conic* and be free. 
Sheikh Alii, absorbed in a meditative trance, did not 
heed his words, and Islam, driven to extremity by his 
unrelenting divines, commanded him to be scourged. 
At the third stroke of the lash, says the historian, 
lie resigned his soul to his Creator* Islam Shah 
directed that his body should be interred in the tomb 
of hU forefathers.* 


* The .'Lcrniiiit of thin transaction 
in InJit'Ti from the Taluk. Akbtri, 
f, l&S.; Tar, Nizaim, ff' 221 — 
223.; Ft'ristiLu, vol. iL pp. 133— 
1 -H, Stij also the Tsrikh-e IknlYusm, 
fF, Kill — 1155. The anther A Mai 
Kader, then reiy young, was euried 
by hl» father to see AI£i when he 


yUBaed Baiwcr, on his wute 
MrlsLa r Stc also the Nirfbnlkina-e 
Afjjh.'iEuin, ft'. Ill—IK. Some 

authors place AML's death in a* h* 
(135*; Btdlunl, with more proba¬ 
bility, in a, if, yi7« : Tar. Bed. 
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CHAPTER III. 


SULTAN FlItL'Z SUA1I SLR, OFTEN CALLED TIIE SDAU-ZADA 
FIRUZ KUAN. 


ACCESSION AND MURDER OF FIRUZ MIAII. — ACCOUNT OF IIIS UNCLE 
AND MURDERER, MORAUEZ KUAN. 


On the death of Isldm, or Selim, Shah, the Afghdn criAP - ni - 
chiefs who were with him at Gualidr acknowledged his 
son Firuz Khan, then only twelve years of age, as their **" 960 * 
sovereign, and placed hirn on the throne. Coin was rfiS" 
struck, and the prayer for the reigning prince offered, ^ 
in his name. But his reign was short. Mobarez Khan, 
his maternal uncle (the son of Nizdra Khan Sur, Shir 
Shah’s younger brother), hardened by a guilty ambi¬ 
tion, on the third day after the death of his cousin 
Islfira Shah, entered the private apartments of the 
palace, with the intention of putting to death the young 
King. Firiiz’s mother, Bibi Bai•, was the sister of 
Mobarez Khan. On hearing that her brother was 
forcing his way into the harem attended by armed 
men, alarmed at the danger which threatened her son, 
she rushed out, and seizing the hem of his robe, with 
prayers and tears besought him to spare his sister’s 
boy; offering to convey the youth to some far distant 
land where he would live as a private person, and 
never aspire to be king: or, if that was not allowed her, 
she prayed her brother at least to spare her son’s life, 
though doomed to imprisonment, however severe. But niimoniw. 
Mobdrez, throwing her off, seized the young King, and 
barbarously murdered him in his mother’s arms. 


• This lady is by difTrrrnt writers 
called Bibi Banu, Bibi Bai, and 

i i 


Bibi Mahi, the last probably by mis* 
take. 
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This sail event was an unhappy consequence of the 
affectionate temper of the Queen. Islam Shah, her late 
husband, who had formed the most unfavourable opi¬ 
nion of Mobilrez Khan, and feared his attempts on the 
life of his son, had repeatedly resolved to put hnn to 
death, and was as often prevented only by her interven¬ 
tion and tears. After he had taken to his death-bed, 
the King again told Bibi Bdi that she must choose be¬ 
tween her brother and her son; that it she valued 
her son’s life, she must suffer her brother to be taken 
out of the way; that there was no other security for 
the prince. But Bibi Bdi, who thought Islam’s sus- 
picions unfounded, and that Mobdrez was too much of 
a voluptuary, and too much devoted to idle amuse¬ 
ment to be ambitious, finally prevailed upon her hus- 
Imnd to spare the future murderer of their son. 

Abul-fazl remarks that Nizdm Khan Sur, the younger 
brother of Shir Shah, left one son and three daughters, 
and that this son, as well as the husbands of all the 
three daughters, attained the regal dignity. The son 
of Mobdrez Khan now became king by his crime; one 
of the daughters had married the late King Islam Shah; 
another married Ahmed Khan Sur, the viceroy of the 
Penjab; and the third, Ibrahim Khan Sur, both of 
whom, in their turns, we shall see proclaimed Kings 
of Delhi.* 

• The authoritic* to be consulted f- 91- J Tar. Bediuni, f. 170. ; Fe- 
for thi* ahort reign are the Tar. riahta, toI. ii. p. 1U -1 Khol. ul 
Nia. IT. 222, 22S.; Akbero&tna, Tow. f. 28+.; Kbilfi Khan, f. <>1. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SULTAN MUHAJUaiED $11 All ADEL SL% OFTEN CALLED ADELI. 

ACCFSHIOK OF uoaimz KHAN, OB 9LTLTAN MWHniBf art ait _mi 

CHAHACTIR,—DEATH OF 8 EKANDLR KHAN FDOEULI AT THE DKH- 

HA E, —REVOLT AMD DEFEAT OF T-U KliA.N.-CHARACTER OF THE 

KESISTEB MIME.- SPREAD OF DISAFFECTION. — REVOLT OF UULY- 

UfU KUAN IX ETaNA.—- ITE TAKES DELHI AMO AGRA, AMD ASSURES 
THE SOVEREIGNTY*— DISTRACTED STATE OF THE EMPIRE. — RE¬ 
VOLT Ol AHMED KIIAS Of THE FEN JAR OPPOSED AT FA III! A RT 

IWilinfM mu, WHOM lit: DEFEATS. — OCCUPIES AGRA AND DEL- 
HI. —DECLARED EMPEROR BT THE AFGHAN NOBLES* — I IUMAy L"M 
ESTERS TE 1 E PKwAlV — 1113 GENERAL BHiAM KHAN DEFEATS THE 
AFGHANS ON THE flATLRJ*— HL’MATLFS DEFEATS AND EXPELS 
AIIMED KHAN. —-TRltAElftf AGAIN TAKER THE FIELD,—ADVANCE 

OF ItUHAMSIED SHAIl'g FORCES UNDER If 111 U IF NO DEFEATS 

IBRAnfll, ASH BESIEGES HIM IN RIAN A. -— REVOLT OF MUnAlJMLO 
KHAN IX BENGAL. — RETREAT OF Ul'lUJ FROM mJLnA TOWARDS 

HEITOR - FLIGHT* AND FATE OF IEniniM KHAN. — lllltL' JOINS 

MC1ZAIKED BUAH NEAR KALFL — DEFEATS AND DESTROYS THE 
ABUT OF BENGAL. —HCM-t TUN AT DILHL—HIS DEATH.—HI ML 

SENT ASAISST AKMER. — HE OCCUPIES AGRA AND DELHI_.fa 

DEFLATED* AND KILLED AT DANE PAT. — SUBVERSION OF TIlF* 
AFGHAN DVNASTVl —- DEFEAT* AND DEATH OF ML HAMM HU gilAIT 

IN USHIr* — BIS CHARACTER— .1113 BOX Sitfe SEIAII. __REMARKS 

OX TnE AFGU.VN DYNASTY IN INDIA. — COMPETITORS FOR THE SO¬ 
VEREIGN T V AT THE TIME OF IIUMATUZft RESTORATION. 

Afteu this detestable murder, Mobaren Khan mounted 
the throne, with the consent of tlie nobles and vaztrs 
who were on the spot* under the title of Sultan Mu- 
hammed Shah Adel, or the Just* an epithet which the 
common people changed into A deli; or, by a farther 
corruption, into Andli, or u the Blind.” 

Sultan Muhammcd possessed no qualities fitted to 
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make him a good king or a good man. He was grossly 
ignorant, and hated learning, lie paid little attention 
to public affairs, spending the greater part of his time 
in the recesses of the harcin, wholly given up to sensual 
indulgence and debauchery, varied only by the amusc- 
i ments of music and dancing. In music lie is said to 
I have acquired uncommon proficiency; and we hardly 
discover another commendable trait in his character. 
He was fond of low pleasures and of low companions, 
who flattered him and confirmed him in his vices. 

In his expenditure he was childishly profuse. Having 
heard tales of the magnificence and generosity of Sultan 
Muhammcd Toghlak, he became ambitious of rivalling 
him, and several times threw open the doors of his 
treasury, when he bestowed largesses lavishly on the 
common people, in the vain hope of gaining their af¬ 
fection. With a similar object he made a practice, in 
going through the streets of a town, to shoot gclden- 
headed arrows; and the person into whose house they 
fell or who found them, on bringing them back, was 
presented with the sum of five hundred tangos* in 
money. But these practices he did not long persist in. 

On his accession he bestowed the office of vasir and 
lieutenant of the palace, with the chief management of 
affairs, on Shemshir Khan, who had been a slave of 
Shir Shah, and was the younger brother of the cele¬ 
brated Khowas Khan; Doulat Khan Xouhani, a new 
convert and his protege, was raised to rank, and got 
, charge of the Nouhanis; and Himii Baksil, a Hindu, was 
raised to offices of high trust, and soon became the 
Minister who exercised the most commanding authority. 

Such appointments were not likely to conciliate the 
haughty Afghiin chiefs wdio were near the throne, and 
thought themselves not much below it. Discontent 
spread on every side. Sultan Muhaimned was hated, 
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and, wbat for a king was more dangerous, lie was de¬ 
spised. The government had lost the vigorous hand 
that directed it during the two late reigns. The general 
discontent was attended by its natural concomitant, a 
spirit of insubordination; and a disposition to revolt 
began to show itself from the very first month of his 
reign, and spread extensively, more especially among 
the King’s own nearest connections of the Siir family; 
insomuch that, ere long, the kingdom was in reality 
broken down into a variety of different states. That 
discord which had always been the bane of the Afghdns 
in India reappeared in full operation.* 

An incident which occurred in the palace soon after 
the accession of the Sultan to the throne marked the 
crisis of this spirit. Sultan Muhammed, who did not 
often appear in public, having one day held a public 
derbiir in the fort of Gualiar, proceeded, in presence of 
his most distinguished nobles, to make a distribution 
of various jiigirs. Among the rest, the government of 
Kanauj, which was held by Shah Muhammed Firmuli, 
a nobleman of an eminent Afghan family, was taken 
from him, and conferred on Sirmast Khan Sirpani, 
also an Afghan, but of inferior note.f Sekander Khan, 
Firrauli’s son, a youth of handsome mein, but of a 
lofty and impatient temper, who, as well as his father, 
was present when this arrangement was announced, 
exclaimed, “ What, ore things come to such a pass, that 
our estate is to be given to a set of Sirpani dog- 
merchants?” at the same time audibly hinting some¬ 
thing about the field of battle. His father, who was 
unwell, chid him for indulging in such language, and 
attempted to restrain his impetuosity, but in vain. 
Turning on his father, he asked him if he had forgotten 
that Shir Shah, intending to put him to death, had 

* Tar. Ni*. f. 253.; Tab. Akb. f Khali Khan Rays, one who had 
f. 184.; Tar. Bed. f. 171.; Akbcr- made a trade of selling dogs, which 
nama, f. 92. doe* not seem probable. 
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doo^tl kept, him in an iron cage, from which he hud been 
—” released only at the Intercession of bvhm Mian f t no 
t.t'.iv,*. ^ t | iat | t was now a nce more the plan of the 

Sur family to bring min on them and their race i « 
he blind/ or was he bo dastardly as tamely to submit 
to such contemptuous treatment ? This violent conduct 
occasioned considerable confusion in the Derbar. dr- 
mast Khan, a tali and powerful man, approached 
Sekander in a conciliating manner, saying, lk Mv son, 
why all these hard words?” at the same time laying 
his hand soothingly on the young man's shoulder, but 
intending to secure him and make him prisoner. 
Sekander, aware of his object, drew his dagger, and 
plunged it into the breast of Sirmast, who tell lifeless 
on the ground. The uproar and confusion upon this 
became extreme. Sekander, infuriated with passion, 
drew his sword and attacked those nobles near him 
who attempted to secure his person, killing some, and 
wounding others. The King, availing himself of the 
disorder that prevailed, made his escape into the 
harem, when the doors were barred behind* him. He 
was followed by Sekander, who made an attempt to * 
force bis way in, but it was too late. Several Amirs, 
drawing their swords, prevented Sekander s escape, 
while he continued for some time to slash around him 
like a mad man. At last Ibrahim Khan Siir, who had 
‘ married A deli 1 s sister, wounded him with his sword, 
and other Amirs rushing on, overpowered him and put 
him to death. Doulat Khan Nouh&ni, at the same time, 
with one blow of Ins sabre, slew Shah Muhamrned 
Firmuli, the unhappy and innocent father. The whole 
affair lasted upwards of half an hour.* 

RfTpit and It is said that Thj Eban Korani, the brother of that 
Suleiman Khan lie rani who afterwards ruled Bengal 
^ under the name of All Shahf, as l.c was coming out of 

• Tab. Akb. f. IS*. ; Tar. Nil. t JU&tt perhaps i>f Jbirat A3i, 
HI, 172 .; N^iihtiiiiun, f. 1 l 6 . he Mtma lo have declined ilic 

iiiirtc of king. 
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the fort of GuAliar that morning after having attended 
the levee, happened to meet Shah Mohammed Khan 
Firinuli, who was then on his way to the Dcrbar, and 
• as they entered into conversation, told him, that affairs 
were going on so ill, and were managed by such con¬ 
temptible agents, that he was resolved to return no more 
to the Court, but to set out and see what could be done 
elsewhere; and he invited Firmuli to go along with him 
and join him in the adventure. This Shah Muhammed 
declined, and went on to the fatal meeting—while TAj 
Khan, hearing in the course of the day what had oc¬ 
curred, made his escape from Gualiar the same evening, 
and took the road of Bengal with his followers. As 
soon as it was known that he had left the city, Adeli 
sent a strong force to pursue him, and himself followed 
soon after, and overtook the Khan at Chibra-Mow # , 
where he defeated him; but Taj Khan, effecting his 
escape, retreated to Chunar. As he marched through 
the country, he seized such of Adeli’s collectors of the 
revenue as fell in his way, and took possession of all the 
public money and other property on which he could lay 
*his hands, with an hundred elephants. He was soon 
joined by his brothers Iinad, Suleiman and KhwAja 
Elias, who held perganas on the banks of the Ganges, 
and in Khowdspur-Tanda; and no longer concealed his 
views, but appeared in open rebellion.! 

Meanwhile Adeli, who had moved from Gualiar to 
ChunAr, advanced to chastise the Keranis. The two 
armies met on the opposite banks of the Ganges, and 
faced each other for some time, but without engaging. 
At last Hiinu, who was now high in the King’s confi- 


• Chibra-Mow, which ii notin Agra, and thirty from Kamiuj, which 

the maps, is a town of the Ddab; is probably correct. It is a de> 

Briggs reads eight, Dow, eighty pendency of Kanauj, and was die 

miles from Agra. Another copy of birthplace of the author of the 

Fcriahta, rcada eighty miles from Insha-c Mcdbdrdm, Tar. Bed. fT. 

Agra, and aixty from Lalnou ; the 171. 172. 

Tab. Akb. f. 185, has forty kos from t Aa above. 
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dence, made a proposal, that if he were 'allowed to take 
a few elephants*! he would undertake to cross the river, 
to attack the enemy, and to destroy them. The King 
acceded to his request; and Ilium having led his troops 
over the river, engaged the Ker&nis in a battle, which, 
though desperately contested, ended in a complete vie* 
tory. Tty Khan was fortunate enough to escape into 
Bengal, where, at no very distant period, he gained pos¬ 
session of the throne. 

Hirmi. the Minister of Adeli, who was thus successful, 
was & Hindu, and in spite of the prejudiced and imrtial 
representations of the historians of the house of T aim or, 
must have been u man of extraordinary capacity. He 
is represented, indeed, 1 y Abulfaxl as having owed his 
rise to the vices of Adeli, and as being one t>l those low 
time-servers and flatterers, whose elevation is gained hv 
* indulging that love of gossip, slander, and scandal, in 
which the great too often delight; and hi a elevation is 
given as a proof, what mean creatures can rise to the 
highest dignity, by studying the humours of those above 
them. He was, we are told, totally devoid of the ordb 
nary qualities that lead to fortune* He had to struggle 
against the disadvantages of low birth, a mean person, 
and want of address; being originally a shopkeeperf in 
Rewdri, a town of Mew At; and, by extraction, of the 
caste of Dhuslr, the meanest class of Hindu shop¬ 
keepers, By Ids low wit and pleasantry, says the un¬ 
friendly historian, he rose from obscurely selling his 
worthless wares in a narrow lane among his wretched 
compardons, to be employed as a purveyor J by Selim 
Shah; and having attracted his notice by his activity 
and Ins knowledge of business, he was taken into the 
royal service, gradually came to enjoy a share of the 

* Kk lintqch fil m,kchcliand ainjir hi: w « made Modi-e-SItLir, an 
baihwl: Tar* Med, oflire. prolmUy, nearly correspond- 

t BacjuL ing to ihai of purveyor, f„ S8K 

% The KEioImc! ul Towartkb uys 
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royal confidence, and was employed in many important 
transactions, in both the political and revenue depart¬ 
ments. In the offices which he filled when so promoted, 
. he is accused of bringing numbers to misery, while he 
pretended to be acting only from zeal for his master s 
sendee, though in truth he was busy all the while en¬ 
riching himself from the property of the oppressed, and 
by his misdeeds was whetting the axe against his master 
and himself. His pains and assiduity as a spy and an 
informer, a set of men too dangerously encouraged by 
those in power, is said to have gained him the favour of 
the late king, Selim Shah, by whom, among other offices 
oi trust, he was raised to that of Superintendent of 
15azars # , which includes an extensive exercise of police 
duties. 

When Sultan Muhammed Shah Adeli usurped the 
throne, being altogether ignorant of business, Ilimfi, 
who, from his office, had frequent access to him, by his 
address and insinuation, and by relieving him from the 
drudgery of business, contrived to become so useful, 
and to gain so complete an ascendency over the king’s 
mind, that he was soon elevated to the highest rank, 
became Prime Minister, and the whole duties of govern¬ 
ment gradually devolved upon him, Adeli, in "reality, 
retaining only the name of king. Hhmi placed and 
displaced officers, gave and resumed jagirs at pleasure, 
with absolute power. He got possession of the royal 
elephants, as well as of the treasures which had been 
accumulated by the last two kings, and he freely ex¬ 
pended what they had collected. In this way, it is 
affirmed, he gained for himself a number of low and 
sordid adherents, who looked up to and worshipped him 
as their only hope and reliance. He bore for some time 
the title of Basant Kai, and afterwards assumed that of 
Baja, vainly decking himself with the lofty title of Baja 
Vikramjijit. 

* S hcikhji-B uiar^ Tv. Bed. 
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In all tills* there Is certainly much prejudice and mis¬ 
representation j for even \bulfnzl is iorccd to give un¬ 
willing testimony, that in the Cabinet lie directed affairs 

t f state and the business of the country with singular . 
uceess; and that though his frame was so feeble that 
lie could not ride on horseback, and even in the field 
was forced to be carried about in a litter or on an 
elephant, yet such was his spirit that he maintained 
jtfout contests with the enemies of his King, and, by his 
determined courage, was victorious in many battles, and 
achieved exploits worthy of the highest reputation. 
The truth is, that be was a man who had raised himself 
from a low rank by great and commanding talents; who 
was eminent both as a statesman and a general; and who 
sustained the throne of a worthless prince in difficult 
times, hated and envied by the nobles as a man of no¬ 
thing, and detested by ihe Musulmans of all parties as an 
infidel and a Pagan, who stood in their way on the road 
to power. To add to these misfortunes, he has been 
harshly treated by the writers of the opposite party, the 
only historians of the times, for what, in his situation, 
was a merit,—his having long been the prop of the 
Afghan dynasty, ond the most formidable enemy of the 
line of Taimur- in person, as we have said, he is re¬ 
presented as having been of mean deportment, hard- 
favoured, and of low stature. He never wore a sword, and 
was unable to ride on horseback. ^ ct, with all his dis¬ 
advantages, such were liis good fortune and valour that 
he gained two and twenty battles for the King, whose 
cause be espoused against the various Algluiu pre¬ 
tenders to the throne, and secured a complete ascend¬ 
ency over them all, establishing, with every class of 
men, the highest reputation tor courage and conduct in 
the field and ability in the Cabinet.* 

* Compart Atbercuima, f. JT2. ; t IS t; I BctLumi, f. Ij t-. 
Tar. Nil. ff, 53$, 4.- Tab. Alb. Kliulu^. t ulTow. f, eS i. 'Hit- I • ' 
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Perhaps the choice of a Hindu Minister, however 
odious to the Afghans, was a, measure of sound policy 
m a dissipated and depraved prince like A deli, From 
the aspect of the times, it is clear that such a monarch 
could not have raised any great Afghan noble to the 
power enjoyed by l linni, without exposing himself to 
r he risk of bei i ig doth roned by hi s own servaTit, Nothi ng 
of the kind was to he apprehended from a humble and 
almost despised Pagan, whose consequence depended 
altogether~on that of his patron,* 

The timely vigour of Hi mu succeeded in quelling the 
rebellion of IVij Klein Kcnitii; “but,” says the historian, 
“ rebellion had roused lierself from her deep slumber, 
and the line of firm and well-compacted policy of Shir 
Shah, and of the steady and stern command of Selim 
Shah was snapped, so that every where things Jell into 
disorder,” A deli was at once hated and despised* The 
governors of provinces were powerful, and possessed 
armies entirely under their controul The suspicious 
temper of Adeli hastened the crisis. Having conceived 
doubts of the fidelity of Ibrahim Khan Sur his cousin, 
the son of GhAzi Khan Stir, an unde of Slur Shah, he 
had resolved to arrest him. Ibrahim's wife, a sister of 
the King's, having got Intimation of this intention, com¬ 
municated it to her husband, who, in consequence, fled 
in disguise from Chun dr to his father Gbizi Khan, the 
govern or of Biflna and Hindrtun. Adeli despatched Isa 
Khan Nidzi in pursuit to chastise him. They met near 
Kalpi i an action took place, in which Ibrahim had the 
advantage, and defeated Isa Khan. He now openly 
threw oil" his allegiance ; and collecting an army in his 
father's government was soon able to march towards 
Delhi, of which he took possession, ascended the throne, 

dots him justice . Sfojlsu Fcrishla, zam^-din Ahim^ancL could IiahIIj 
vol. M.' who, as u nu n], fiillim'.*. Nl- liiivf' n better guide in general. 

* Ttr. Nii. f, 2«4* 
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book vj. and assumed, the title and all the ensigns of royalty. 
i ,a. mi, Pursuing Ins success, he nest marched towards Agra, 
uimn the which also he reduced, as well as many of the adjoining 
districts.* 

On receiving the news of this alarming revolt in the 
very centre of his dominions, which threatened to de¬ 
prive him of his most important provinces and of the 
kingdom itself, Adeli, instead of following the Kerdnis 
to complete their ruin, hastily began his march from 
Chundr towards Agra, When he reached the Jamna, 
he was met by an envoy from Ibrahim, craving forgive¬ 
ness, and offering to submit once more to the King* pro¬ 
vided his Majesty would send to his camp Eui Hasan 
Khan Jilwdni, Behir Khan Slrwani, who now held the 
title of Azim Humayun, and some other chiefs of dis¬ 
tinction, at once to receive his submission, and guaran¬ 
tee his safety, Adeli gladly agreed to this request, in 
which he saw an end of the contest. But the deputed 
nobles, whether they were from the first in concert with 
Ibrdlnm, or whether they were gained over only alter 
reaching his camp and conferring with him, in the end 
joined the rebel, who stood much higher than the King 
in the general estimation. Adeli, thus betrayed, finding 
himself unable to meet his antagonist in the field, re¬ 
treated, first to Puma, and then to Chutidr, abandoning, 
for the present, Agra and the neighbouring provinces of 
Hindustan to his rival, who assumed the style of Sultan 
Ibrahim Stir. The events that rapidly followed com¬ 
pelled Adeli to confine his attention for some time to 
the task of retaining Betidr and the provinces to the east 
of the Ganges, where he appears to have firmly esta¬ 
blished his authority.f 


Diffracted But the misfortunes of Adeli were not confined to 
tai. orthe t j ie successful rebellion of Ibrahim, Disaffection and 

Empire. - 

revolt bad spread mto all the more distant provinces. 


* Tib. Akk t I S3.; Tit. Bed. 
ff. 17 ^, 173 . 
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Three other viceroys, the governor of the renjub, the 
governor of Mnlwa, and the governor of Bengal, all at 
the same time aspired to independent power; so that, 
at this crisis, the dominions of Shir Shah, by the feuds 
among his family, were divided among five Afghan 
kings ; Adel! possessed Behfir, Juan pur and great part 
of the country' east of the Ganges; Sultan Ibrahim Sue 
held Delhi, Agra, tlic Dofib and the provinces west of 
the Jumna, as low down as Kalpi; Ahmed Khan Sur, 
who assumed the title of Sultan Sekander Shab, enjoyed 
the Peri jab ■ Shujan, generally called Saztiwal Khan, 
the kingdom of Malwn, and Sultan Muhammed Shah 
Sur, the kingdom of Bengal; for which he had probably 
even already a competitor in Tfij Khan KcranL 

The first of these princes who now marched to in¬ 
vade the dominions of his neighbours, was Ahmed 
Khan Sur # ? also a cousin of Shir Shah, and who, like 
Ibrahim, bad married a sister of Adelh lie had for 
some time enjoyed the government of the Penj4b, and 
now, in the utterly disorganised state of the Afghan 
monarchy, resolved, like other members of the Sur 
family, to set up for him self, and not content with the 
possession of Ids own province, aspired to the throne of 
Delhi. Having conciliated the different nobles who 
possessed influence in the Pen jab, and especially T&fc&r 
Khan Kasi, flaibat Khan and Nasfb Khan Tagbucbi, 
who had been Selim Shah's chief officers in that pro¬ 
vince, all of whom regarded A deli with contempt and 
disgust, he assumed the title of Sekander Shah f, and 
at the head of ten or twelve thousand welh appointed 
horse and a large attendance of less regular followers, 
marched towards Delhi and Agra. His cousin, Sultan 
Ibrahim Sur, who was now in possession of all the pro 

* According to the Khalilscl ut sribnains T f. JJ7* more correcslv 
TowariTih, f. he was brother's make him hi* uncles fan, 

to Shir Shah. iad Ferinhia calls t Sultan Sekantlef, Khol, ui TV 
him his nephew. But the T»r + Nix. warikh, 
f. 225,; the Tar. lk-d, P md Um? NS- 
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vinccs around these capitals, marched out to oppose 
him witli much parade and splendour, at the head ul 
nil army of seventy or eighty thousand horse excellent!) 
equipped, in which there was a remarkable number of 
officers of high rank* He is said to have bestowed on 
not fewer titan two hundred the privilege of having 
rich kanats or screens round their tents, even in the 
royal camp, the Alem and tugh standards, and the right 
of having the naktira or kettle-drum. 

The armies met at Farm, about ten kos from Agra, 
Sckander Shah, struck with the great superiority in 
numbers, as well as with the composition of the army 
of liis rival, became desirous of entering into a negoti¬ 
ation, and sent to propose a compromise, expressing his 
willingness to retire from Ibrahim’s dominions; that 
that prince should have absolute possession of Delhi 
and Agra, with their dependant provinces, and whatever 
he could conquer to the eastward of them ; and on the 
other hand, that Sekander Shah should be acknowledged 
as sovereign of the Penjab, ^Multan and the neighbour¬ 
ing territory; and that the whole of the Afghans should 
unite, and make a common cause in repelling llumuynn 
and his Tartars, should they pass the Indus- The two 
armies, composed of fellow- country men and relations, 
were delighted at the prospect of this accommodation* 
But difficulties were started, and Sultan Ibrahim, trusting 
to the superiority of his numbers, broke oil the negoti¬ 
ation, and left the quarrel to be decided by the fate of 
a battle* This was not long delayed, Ihe vigorous 
charge of SekandeFs left wing, which routed the right 
of the enemy and pursued them as far as Agra, decided 
the day. Ibrcihim, seeing that the defeat of Ids army 
was complete, effected his escape to Sambhnl* Sekau- 

* KJlilfi Kliart §ay* flu* there Husk-in Khan Jilwini, See. ; Tar. 
were fifty nr *ix!y Ain l'm ia hii Nik, f, ; Hit. A kb. ff* ItCl* 
fcrtny. Among time wtre chief* of ISli.; AUiemdins, f, IN,; 1 Bou. 
latfh Jiminction, e*ped»Hy tliiji ft 1?P 175* 
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tier Shah, following up his victory, made liimsclf 
master of Agra and of Delhi, and was soon in possession 
of the whole extent of country from the Indus to the 
Ganges. 

Successful thus far, Sekander was desirous of esta¬ 
blishing Ins right to the throne by the appearance at 
least of a free election by his countrymen* For this 
purpose, soon after his arrival in Agra, he prepared a 
magnificent banquet, to which he invited all the chiefs 
of the Afghan race. When assembled, he told them 
that he regarded himself as but one of their number, 
and claimed no kind of superiority over the other 
leaders of his countrymen. He remarked to them that 
among the Afghans, Sultan Bchliil had raised his tribe 
of Lodi to honour and reputation ; that Slur Shah had, 
in like manner, rendered the tribe of Sur illustrious; 
that these distinguished princes, by living in harmony 
with the 'tribesmen of their nation and cultivating their 
affection, had done great things j while their successors, 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, and Mu hammed Shah A deli, by 
following a different course, had involved their kingdoms 
in ruin and misery i that, at present, civil discord and 
civil war prevailed on every side among the Afghans, 
circumstances the more to be deplored, a a their im¬ 
placable enemy 11 uniay un, who had now conquered 
Kabul and had no longer any brothers who could thwart 
his designs, was ready to pour down upon thorn with 
the whole force of his dominions, and to reap the fruit 
of their infatuation j that the only hope of the Afghdns 
lay in union ; that if they consented to lay aside private 
feuds and act in concert like a band of brothers, they 
could still repel the son of Baber-, that their interest 
was the same \ that they bad one common cause ; that he 
had culled them together to consult in common for the 

* Ibraiiiin escaped Aim lo Etawa., *eanntta of the battlt- are given. 1 
an it thence to Stantfislt l>i tftren t follow llut of Beduinti, 
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common good; that at such a ends, all personal claims to 
superiority must cease; that ho appeared among them 
only as a private individual, and invited them to choose, 
as their leader, the man who, from his talents, was best 
fitted to give unity to their great national efforts, and to 
lead them to victory; and that to such a person, whoever 
he might he, selected by their free choice, he was ready 
sit once to swear allegiance, and to humble himself as 
his most faithful subject. The assembly, with one 
voice, called out that Sekaiidcr Shah, the worthy cousin 
of Shir Shah, was the wished-for person, and that he 
alone should he their leader and sovereign. They then 
proceeded to take a solemn oath to be faithful to him, 
and to live in peace and unanimity among themselves; 
nud having seated him on the throne of Agra, they pre¬ 
sented to him the usual congratulations and offerings, 
as their King, lint the distribution of honours and 
kWrs that followed, soon put to flight all their wise 
and virtuous resolutions, and once more introduced dis¬ 
cord and heart-burnings into the camp of the Afghans. 

When Sekunder, having settled affairs at the capital 
and subdued the provinces around it, was preparing to 
pursue still farther the advantages he had gained over 
Sul Uni Ibrahim, and had even a lair prospect of attack* 
in* Adcli, and gaining possession of the rich kingdoms 
ofBehAr and Bengal, to which he was about to direct his 
march, the unwelcome news arrived that Ilumayun, 
secure in the throne of Kabul, -was on Ins march to 
recover the Penjab itself, which he had entered, and 
occupied a large portion of the country. It is probable 
that Sekander, when he set out for Agra, had removed 
the most efficient part of the military force of the 
Penjab. To protect a country that was the seat of his 
power, and to cheek the progress of an invader whose 
success would he alike fatal to all tlie Afghan candi¬ 
dates for power, Sckander, without loss of time, de¬ 
spatched Tatar Khan and Ikibat Khan with forty 
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thousand horse. It is only necessary iri this place to chap. iv. 
observe that these generals were defeated on the Satlej 
nt Mdchiwara by Biram Khan with great loss, and re- 
treated towards Delhi. Sekander, collecting his whole ^£5™^ 
force, was soon able to oppose the invaders with an thesau^ 
army of seventy thousand men, and checked Blranfs 
advance, near Sirhend. Here, however, Biram having 
been reinforced by the arrival of 1 lurariyun in person, 
a great battle was fought which proved unfavourable 
to Sekander. That prince was forced to take refuge Jtotiijwi 
among the Sewrilik mountains, where he maintained a 1111,3 
position for some time, and even overran a great por- £hm»j 
tion of the Penjrib in the beginning of Akber’s reign. 

But, being again hard pressed, he was compelled to 
abandon that country, anti found his way to Bengal, 
where he succeeded in seizing the reins of government, 
hut soon after died. 

Xo sooner did Sultan Ibrahim Snr ascertain that Ibrahim 
Sekander had detached thte strength of his army towards 
the Pcnjtib, than, leaving his retreat in Sambhal, he 
crossed ^the Gauges, and directed his mar ch towards 
Kalpi, resolved to recruit his army, and to attempt to 
regain the kingdom. It so happened that, at the very A^aawrr 
saino time, Muhammcd Shah Adeli, influenced by the 
same motives, and burning to recover the territory that ^T Lir 
lie had lost, had detached 1 limit, now his Prime Minister, 
from Chundr with a formidable army, five hundred 
elephants and a powerful train of artillery, to occupy 
Agra and Delhi. Hiutri, on arriving near Kalpi, en¬ 
countered Sultan Ibrahim, who was already once more 
at the head of a considerable force of Afghans, Xou- 
hanis and Zemindars of* Bii’rna, and made an attempt 
to surprise Hlrau by night at Kharnva, about ten koa 
from Birina. After a severe contest, Ibrahim, being whoOrfw!. 
defeated, was compelled to take shelter in that fortress, 
in which lie was immediately shut up, and besieged by Myjjji 
Ilium, His father Gluki Khan contrived, however, to 
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supply the place with provisions which ho sent from 
Hiudiiun by the neighbouring hills.* 

While lliinu was thus employed, Muhammed Khan 

Surf,_also a near relation of Shir Shah, who had been 

governor of Bengal, but who during the confusion that 
followed the accession of Adeli, hud declared hitnsd 
king of that country by the title ol Sultan Jihil-ed-din 
encouraged by the insubordination and disorder that 
everywhere prevailed, advanced into Behdr, in order to 
expel Adeli and to add that province to his kingdom, 
having aims at the same time upon Juanpur, and his 
ambition extending even to Delhi itself. Hus invasion 
made Adeli hastily recall Ilium from the siege of iiiana, 
after he had battered it for three months. His army 
had wasted the country on every side, and added alt 
the disorders of rapine and pillage to the horrors of a 
frightful famine, which at that time raged, and carried 
off thousands of the population on every side, the 
starving inhabitants saw, with feelings of envy and 
anger, the five hundred elephants ol Ilium regularly 
fed with fine rice and sugarcane; and a public table 
kept, to which nil the Afghan Amirs and officers of 
note were invited, and entertained with wasteful pro¬ 
fusion, Iiunii, abandoning the siege with reluctance, 
retired by the village of Mundhakerfollowed by 
Ibrahim, who hung upon his rear, and attacked him 
near that place. Hut Ilium again proved victorious, 
and the Sultan tied to Alwar to ask succour of HAji 
Khan. Ilimu detached his nephew with a strong force, 
who pursued the flying prince for two or three stages, 
and then returned, I hip Khan, who was little pleased 
with Sultan Ibrahim’s visit, afforded him no assistance. 
Driven to extremity, therefore, he resolved to abandon 
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that- quarter: and bidding a last adieu to bis father, 
brothers, and family whom lie left in Hiiidiiun, ho took 
the road to the country of Parma, attended by a few 
- faithful folio Wei's. 

The future history of Sultan Ibrdbim Sdr may be 
given in few words* The historian Abdal JC&der re- 
grets that a man possessed of so many valuable finali¬ 
ties should have been unsuccessful in war* Handsome 
in person, polite, accomplished, generous and brave, he 
suffered sixteen or seventeen defeats in the course of 
two or three years* His father t.ih^zi Khan was taken 
by capitulation in Bidna by one of the Emperor’s ge¬ 
nerals not long after Ibrahim's departure, and the 
whole family young and old put to death, so that 
Ibrnh fin himself was the only remnant of the race, 
whose pomp and power, says the historian, is now but 
a tale** 

After leaving his father, Sultan Ibrdhim, who was 
very popular, having collected a considerable force, 
marched towards Bhatta f, a Hindu principality in 
the east, of Malwa, and attacked Raja Eamdmnder the 
native chief, by whom, however, he was defeated, and 
taken prisoner* The Raja treated his prisoner with 
distinguished courtesy* He visited him in person and 
presented him with honorary presents, allowed him to 
retain all his tents and the ensigns of royalty, seated 
him on his throne, and attended by his native Hindus, 
waited upon him as his subject* Here Ibrahim re¬ 
mained till after the death of Shujaa or Sazhwal Khan, 
the Prince of Malwa, when the Afghans of the Hi&na 
tribe, who had a quarrel with his son and successor Rilz 
Peloid or, invited Ibrahim to Riisen where they had 

* Tar* Bed, f. 173. mg seems to b* RhntiLa* which is 

t Itlutu. Thin word Ls variously a district cif Chant or Car rah in 
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book vi. established themselves, offering to raise him to the 
^—“ throne of Malwa in opposition to their enemy. He 
joined them, and Durgdwati, the Rdni of Garrah, having 
been associated in the confederacy, their affairs were 
for some time prosperous. Rut B&z Behdder having 
contrived to detach the Rdni from the league, Ibrahim, 
finding that all prospect of success was gone, fled to 
Orissa, where he remained several years, till that pro- 
a.m. 9 <&. vincc was conquered by Suleiman lverani of Bengal; 

when he waited upon Suleimdn, in consequence ot a 
solemn agreement, and was treacherously put to death. 

II,join. Meanwhile, Himii, after defeating Sultan Ibrahim at 
nc^KTpu 1 Mundlmker, continued his march down the Jamna with 
^ P the utmost celerity, and joined Adeli. Muhammcd Shah 
Sdr, the King of Bengal, had spread his detachments 
over the province of Ju&nptir, and he himself had ad¬ 
vanced to Chaperghatut, fifteen kos from Kalpi. Here 
the hostile armies lay, divided only by the Jamna; and 
the Sovereign of Bengal, who had a large and highly 
equipped army of both horse and foot, with a number 
of elephants, was prepared to cross the river, and looked 
forward with confidence to a decisive victory. But the 
sudden and unexpected arrival of Ilitnii changed the 
Defeat, and face of affairs. The moment he came, lie sent his 
troops across, and fording the river with his elephants, 
Iktlri fell on the army of Bengal by surprise. The resistance 
made was comparatively trifling. The enemy, in the 
obscurity of the night, could distinguish nothing, and 
forsook their camp. The slaughter was great among 
the fugitives. Many Amirs of rank perished. Mu- 
hammed himself was never heard of more. The whole 
camp, and the property that it contained, became the 
prey of the conquerors. \ 

Having thus removed another of the competitors for 

• Tar. Nia. f. 226 .; Tab. Akb. t Chaper-ghat, Akh. 92. and 
f. 186.; Tar. Bed. f. 176.; Kho- 145. 

liuet ul Towirikh, f. 286. X T «*»- Akl ». and others as above. 
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his throng A deli returned to Chiinar, in order to cot- 
lee t a force with which to expel from Hindustan the 
Emperor HumAyun, who, after his victory over Sekander 
Shah at Sirhcnd, had advanced as far as Delhi, which 
he had occupied, while his troops which had been 
pushed forward hud taken possession of Agra and the 
surrounding provinces, i lic death of Iluinuyun, which 
followed soon after, cncmiscd the anxiety of Adeli to 
check the invaders; and in a short time Hi mu Was 
despatched with an army of fifty thousand horse and 
five hundred elephants towards Agra, to take advantage 
of this occurrence, to recover what had been lost, and 
to expel the invaders from his kingdom* 

The events that followed will be related more in de¬ 
tail in the reign of Akber. Suffice it to say that, on 
the approach of Him us army, So bander Khan Uzbek 
and the other generals of the Emperor Akber, who had 
succeeded his father, sensible that they were unable to 
resist so powerful a force, retreated to Delhi. Dunn, 
having occupied Agra* pursued the retreating enemy. 
Near Delhi he was encountered by the governor of that 
capital, the veteran Terdi Beg, who gave him battle, 
but was defeated and retreated towards the Penjab, 
leaving Hitnii in possession of both capitals. 

The victorious Ilium now moved out of Delhi with 
nil his force, and advanced to P&nipat, on the plains of 
which the fate of India has been so often decided. 
The invaders were commanded by Biram Khan, and 
the youthful Akber* In a well contested battle, the 
fate of war was at length unfavourable to Himu, who was 
wounded in the eye by an arrow, taken prisoner and 
carried before Akber, and put to death by order ot 
Biram Khan. 

This battle was decisive of the fate of the Afghdn 
dynasty. After the death of Ilunii the ibrttine ot 
Adeli rapidly declined. Before that event, Klnzer 
Khan, the son of the late Muhommed Shah Sur, who 
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soot vr had l>een debated and slain at ChapaigMta, having 

- 1 succeeded Ms father in Gout and assumed the title ot 

' Sultan Behader, collected a large army, which he led 
against Adeli to revenge his father s death) and overran 
apportion of the eastern provinces that Adeli still en¬ 
joyed. In spite of his character for effeminacy, that 
Defeat wrd pfrnce took the held in person, and met the invader, 
iiuilaranKti whom he bravely engaged in a well-contested batik) in 
Sr" which, however, he was unsuccessful and was shun, 
after a reign of nearly three years, 
he* ctajaiN This depraved effeminate prince, while he seems to 
lcr ' have been devoid of every moral excellence, had a re¬ 

fined taste, and was distinguished for his skill in music 
and dancing. Mian Tansln, the great master of these 
arts, acknowledged himself his scholar: and l>aE he- 
hnder, the King of Malwa, and one of the most gifted 
musicianfl of Ms age, ascribed his excellence to the 
instructions of Adeli. It is added, that he was scru¬ 
pulously exact in all religious observances; he never 
omitted the prescribed prayers, and was regular in fast¬ 
ing, and altogether abstained from intoxicating liquors. 
His body was never found. 

mu fi nis gou shir Shah is said to have assumed the cn- 
s^sbah, of royalty in the fortress of Chunar upon his 

death- His reign was probably short and limited in 
power, as he has been wholly passed over by most 
historians. 

RcmarVj ou Witli him ended the Sur dynasty, which rose by the 
genius of one remarkable man, was sustained by the 
***** talents of another, and fell by the ignorance and vices of 
their successors. It illuminated Hindustan for a short 
time by its radiance; but its light, says Abulia zl, was 
only that of the glowworm, which shines in the dark¬ 
ness of the night, during the absence of the real sun, 
but vanishes as soon as that luminary once more ascends 
the firmament in its glory*. 

The Afghan dynasty had ruled India about a hundred 
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firid six years, reckoning from the accession of Sultan 
Bcliliil Lodi, without making allowance for wliat may 
be called the interregnum of Caber and Humayun; and 
only twenty-six years since the accession ot Slur Shah, 
and the Siir family. 

Of the five kings, who at the same moment con¬ 
tended for independence in the Afghan empire of India, 
we have seen, that A deli fell in battle; that Sultan 
Ibrahim of Bhina, after repeated defeats, fled to Mai wo, 
and finally perished in Orissa; and that Sultan Mu- 
hammed Shah of Bengal, having been slain at diaper- 
ghnta, was succeeded by Ms son Sultan Bender. Sul- 
tan Sekander of the PenjAb, the fourth competitor, 
having been defeated by ltnmayun and Biratu Khan at 
Sirhend, took refuge in the Himalaya mountains, us has 
been mentioned, and after various transactions, which 
belong to the reign of Akber, tied to Bengal, where he 
contrived to seize the reins of government; but soon 
after died, and was succeeded by Taj Khan Korani and 
Suleiman KerdnL 

Shujaa or SazAwaL Khan, the fifth, who was the ruler 
of Malwa, docs not seem to have invaded the territories 
of the Delhi kingdom. On his death, which happened 
about this time, his son lkhader, stripping his brothers 
of their share of their father’s dominions, mounted the 
throne under the name of Sultan Buz Behdder of 
Malwa, and held the sovereign power for many years. 

Such was the fate of the five kings who were con¬ 
tending in the heart of the Afghan empire, when IIu- 
tnAyun returned into India, and whose discord paved 
the way for the conquest of the country. It is now 
necessary to retrace our steps, and to accompany f In¬ 
in ;lytm from Kabul in his successful inv asion of Hin¬ 
dustan.* 

* The chief authorities, for this fF. 171—17&* Fcrishu, irol. ti. 
chaplet are the Tab. Aftb. 11'. 182— pp, ITS—152,; it. pp. 2T5, 270", ; 
185.; Tw. 223— £2(i.; Ak- Kholiset ul Towarikli, 0'. £8i— 
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BOOK SEVENTH. 


IIUmAyUN’U BECONQCEST OF INDIA, AND DEATH. 


hum.Wux resolves to attempt tub reconquest of ixdia— 

HIS SUSPICIONS OP BIRAM KIIAN-W1IO ENTERTAINS HIM MAG¬ 

NIFICENTLY AT KANDAHAR —AND ARRANGES TO ACCOMPANY HIM 

ON HIS INVASION.— HUMAYCN’s PREPARATIONS AT K.Uui-IIE 

IS JOINED BY IllRAM KIIAN.—SETS OUT ON IIlS EXPEDITION, AND 

REACHES THE INDUS.-STATE OF INDIA.-IIUMAYUN CROSSES THE 

INDUS. _ OCCUPIES KnOTAS AND THE NORTHERN PKNjXn, AND 

ENTERS lAhVR. — SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS.—OCCUPATION OP SIR- 

I1EXD._CONTINUED DISTRACTIONS IN HINDUSTAN.-IIIRAM KHAN 

CROSSES THE 8ATLEJ. — BATTLE OF MACUfwAltA.—ADVANCE OF 
SKKAKDER SHAH. — IIUMAYUN SUPPORTS IHILVM.—BATTLE OF SIR- 

1IEND._FLIGHT OF 8EKANDF.R, AND DISPERSION OF HIS FORCES. 

_SHAH ABUL MAALI.-DECISIVE EFFECTS OF THE VICTORY AT 

SI nil END._IIUMAYUN RF.-OCCUPIES DELHI.— DISTRIBUTES THE PRO* 

VINCES, WHICH ARE RAPIDLY REDUCED. — SURRENDER OF B!.(SA. 

_FREQUENT INSUBORDINATION OF IIU MAY UN *S OFFICERS.— REVOLT 

OF m/kZA 8ULF.IM.lN IN BADAKIlSnXx. — MISCONDUCT OF ABUL 

MAALI LV THE PEXJ.(b.-HE IS SUPERSEDED BY AKBER, WHO EXPELS 

8RKAXDER SIIAn. —ACCOUNT KEOStTKD OF THE DEATH OF HU- 

wXnrx _ms PLANS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EMPIRE.— 

PARTICULARS OF HIS DEATH, WHICH IS FOR A TIME CONCEALED. 

. _ALARM EXCITED BY THIS EVENT.-DANGER OF THE CRLS1S.- 

CHARACTER OF UChIyUN. 

No sooner was llumayun released from the danger of 
rebellion and civil war by the blindness and banish¬ 
ment of Kainran, his only surviving brother, than his 
mind reverted to his long-cherished wish for the re¬ 
covery of the throne of Delhi. But, before venturing 
on such an enterprise, it was necessary to secure him¬ 
self in his kingdom of Kabul and its dependencies, that, 
while attempting the conquest of India, he might not 
see himself deprived of his older dominions in the 
West. 
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Serious doubts of the fidelity of Biram Khan, his sbra^i. 
most powerful subject, had been infused into his mind. 

Eiram had lately done him an important service, by **«» 
plodng IMji Mulmmraed in his hands. But he never¬ 
theless stood in an ambiguous position. For several 
years Biram had ruled Kandahar with nearly absolute 
power in correspondence with Ilimiayim as his so¬ 
vereign, though, aa it would appear, he al^o represented 
himself to the Shah of Persia as his servant. Ilnjnuyun, 
after ceding Kandahar to the Persians, had surprised 
it by treachery; and, to pacify the Shah, pretended 
that lie held it only for a time, and that Bimm, the 
Shah’s natural-born subject, in reality bold it for both 
sovereigns, till it could be restored to Persia. This 
double relation, though recognised by both monarch*, 
was but too well fitted to allure a bold and ambitious 
man to indulge in schemes of independence; and in¬ 
stances of treason were in that ago so common, that 
the Insinuations against Eiram seemed not improbable, 
and were easily believed. To advance into India, 
leaving behind a man so powerful and so dangerous, 
if hostile, would have been imprudent, and Humdyun 
determined to remove him from Jus government. 

Ilumayun'a chief confidence seems at this time to winrtacr- 
have bee n placed in Mon aim Ivhan, an Amir of pm- 
dcnce and experience, who hud for some time been 
atalik, or governor, to Akber. Eager to carry Ills [dans 
against Biram into execution, though the winter was 
yet severe and the ground covered with snow, Hu- ^ „ ff6li 
mdyun set out from Kabul, attended by his Minister, 
and proceeded by Ghazni for Kandaluir. Biram, who was 
not unaware of the Emperor’s suspicions, but who pre¬ 
ferred a dependence upon him to becoming the slave 
of the Persian King, adopted a decided line of conduct 
suited to his manly character. On Ilumayinfs ap¬ 
proach, he advanced with a pompous cavalcade nearly 
forty miks from Kandahiir to meet him, put himself at 
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once into his power, professed tlie most unlimited de¬ 
votion to his Interests, and comported him sell with so 
much submission and frankness, that he not only 
entirely removed the Emperor’s suspicions, but, by his 
insinuating address and the sure influence oi a strong 
mind oyer a weak one, soon regained bis usual ascen¬ 
dency over him* Hiun&yun, faithful to liis original 
plan' still offered Monaim Khan the government of 
Kandahar; but that honest Minister advised his master 
on no account to make any such change when about 
to set out on an expedition of so much importance j but 
intimated that, if successful in India, it would be in 
Ins power to act in regard to Kandahar as he might 
think proper, and with perfect safety* liumayun spent 
the rest of the winter at Kandahar, where Hiram Khan 
entertained him with unostentatious magnificence.* 

In the spring, llumuyun set out on his return towards 
Kabul. He was accompanied as far as Mukur by Biram 
Khan, now once more his prime adviser* Sensible, 
however, of the uncertain tenure by which even the 
most laithfu! subject holds his favour when at a dis¬ 
tance from the court, and desirous, perhaps, of sharing 
the danger and the glory of a mighty undertaking, 
Biram requested that he might be allowed to leave a 
deputy in the government which he had so long held, 
and permitted in person to attend his Majesty in 
the expedition that lie meditated* This was readily 
granted. He returned to Kandahar, to make arrange¬ 
ments for its government in his absence, and to prepare 
the chosen body of troops with which he was to join 
the invading army. He prevailed upon tlie Emperor 
to remove Terdi Beg Khan from the government of 
Zermndawer, which lay in his neighbourhood, and to 

* At Kandah-ux, Htunojun found lo tbo office of diwi!n T ike duties of 
HIiTiT-ija (rliiui just returned from a which ho had 50 honestly dis- 
rnhwon to retell* and reatorod him charged* 
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bestow it on a dependant of bis own.* Tcrdi Beg, 
of whom Birain seems to have been already jealous, 
probably got at this time, in compensation, the govern¬ 
ment of Anderdb and other districts to the north of 
the Hindu-kush mountains.f 

Hum&yun now proceeded towards Kabul, whence he numayun'. 
addressed letters, not only to the different parts of his 
own dominions, but to Samarkand, Bokhara, and the 
cities of the north, inviting adventurers to join him in 
his grand enterprise. The rest of the summer he de¬ 
voted to settling and securing the territories he already 
possessed, and to providing arms, military stores, and 
other requisites for the campaign which he meditated. 

Biram Khan, faithful to his agreement, joined him mujoinca 
at Kabul the day after the Id, or grand festival at the 
conclusion of the Muhnmmedan fast of Ramzdn: and sharia, 
so delighted was Ilumdyun with his arrival, that, to do Aupt,3l ‘ 
him honour, he commanded the whole festivities of that 
day of rejoicing to be repeated. 

The necessary preparations for the expedition being seooutnn 
at length completed, Humayun appointed his infant J£ a ” pfdl ‘ 
son, Mirza Muliammed Hakim, to be the nominal go¬ 
vernor of Kabul, entrusting the active direction of 
affairs to the fidelity and experience of Monaim Khan. 

He himself, taking with him his eldest son Akber, then 
between twelve and thirteen years of age, set out, 
about the middle of November, at the moment selected "**“• °* 
by the astrologers of the court as presenting a most 
propitious aspect of the stars and the heavens. Ilis 
family and harem lie left behind at Kabul. He was 
accompanied by only three thousand horse, Biram 
Khan being left behind to complete the remaining 
arrangements, and to bring on the artillery, stores and 


• Belutder Kluu Si* tan i, who U*- f. lC6.; Tar. Nil. f. 204.; Tar. 

cainc distinguished in Akber'* reign. Beil. fT. 187, 188.; Jon her, c. 28.; 

| Amlorub and I»hkemi*h, Ak- Hayeafd, ff. f>7—72. ; Fciinhfa, 

be mam u, If. f)0, JM*# Tab. Akb. vol. ii. |>p. 171, 172. 
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reinforcements which were daily arriving- Humilyun, 
an reaching Jui-shahi, embarked on a rah, was floated 
down the Kabul river, and reached Peshawcr in the 
latter pert of December, when be loaded Sek&nder 
Uzbek with praises for bis gallant defence of the place 
and raised him to the rank of Khan. On the last day 
of the year 1534 Ids standard waved on the banks ot 
the Indus, where be halted three days, and was joined 
by Biram Khan and the rest of the army from Kabul ; 
at the same moment that he received with surprise the 
gratifying intelligence that Tatar Khan Ivdsi, the 
Afghin governor of the northern part of the Pcnjab, 
on hearing of his inarch, had abandoned the fort of 
Rhotas, the strongest in the Perijdb, of which it was 
regarded as the northern bulwark, and had retired 
with his whole force to the south. 

Indeed no moment could have been more favourable 
for an invasion of India. Selim Shah, a vigorous prince, 
had now been dead about a year, and had been suc¬ 
ceeded by Adeli, whose accession, we have seen, was 
the signal for general revolt and rebellion* Four com¬ 
petitors for the throne of Delhi had appeared among 
the Afghans, each possessed of a large extent of 
country and of a powerful army. The whole empire 
of Delhi was one scene of civil war and of intestine 
confusion* The capital itself had been repeatedly 
taken and retaken. Ahmed Khan, the Afghan governor 
of Liihur, who, under the title of Sckander Shah, was 
<aie of the candidates for the throne, had carried away 
r lie army of the Penjub to Delhi; so that the province 
was left without troops for its defence, mid the gar¬ 
risons had been withdrawn or neglected w hile Sckander 
was at a distance, busily employed in playing the 
greater game of Delhi. The retreat of Tatdr Khan 
from Rhotas was, therefore, probably only a measure 
of prudence or necessity, Hrandyun crossed the Indus 
unopposed on the 2nd of January 1555, and pursued 
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Ids march by Perhala, through the country of the 
Gakcre. He invited Sultan Adam Gaker, the chief of 
that hardy tribe, to join him; but the Sultan, with 
many protestations of attachment, excused himself, 
alleging that he had most unwillingly been compelled 
to enter into a treaty with Sekander Shah before that 
prince set out on his expedition against Delhi, and 
had given him his son as a hostage fur its due ob¬ 
servance, Hurmiyun, believing that he was well dis¬ 
posed towards the family of Baber, and eager to push 
on, left him behind ; with joy took possession cf the 
fortress of K hot as, which he found deserted; passed the 
Jelom and the Chcndb; and, without striking a blow, 
saw himself master of all the northern part of the 
Penjab. 

On arriving at Kihimir, between the Ravi and the 
Budi, Humayun divided his forties, despatching a strong 
body under liiram Khan and Ter cl i Beg to attack Nasib 
Khan, an Afghan general who lay encamped near 
Harhdna * ; while he himself directed his inarch to the 
capital, Luluir, which, being abandoned on his approach, 
he entered on the 24th of February, and was received 
with ever}* demonstration of joy by the inhabitants. 

Xot long after his arrival, Hutn&yun, learning that a 
large body of Afghans f was near DiMlpiir, despatched 
Shall Abul Manli with eight hundred horse to beat up 


* This town ia variously called 
Hutuina, Hsriahina, and Hariilna, 
ami wem« to have lain bttv^A 
KtlAmir and JaljttdhLT, 

f The Mtihsmiuedui lit s I or i alls 
in general £t¥fi the coin in and of this 
army to ShiUihu.Jt Kims an J Nsiiir 
Khan. Jouliur rep resist 4 it as led 
hy I'nier Khan finkn, who had ct)l- 
h'Ctnl it about MullAts, aiqd IVas 
marching towards Fimsspitr to join 
the Afghan anny on the south of 
Sutlej, This Li not improbably and 


the orthodox historian a may have 
dropt the name of the t rater as a 
n?m t'bat b&riati, I n the action, A but 
Madt, wlio had milted into the 
midst of the enemy and itm sur¬ 
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lan t exertion* of dh Kali SisULni 
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their quarters. Abul Masli, a brave but arrogant and 
presumptuous youth, and the especial favourite of IIu* 
mdyun, charged them without hesitation, though they 
were found, it is said, to amount to twelve thousand 
men, and after a short but well contested action, de¬ 
feated and dispersed them, taking their whole baggage, 
women and families. This victory, being the first 
gained in the campaign, was vauntingly extolled by 
Abul Maali and his partizans, and served still more to 
feed his already inordinate vanity. 

Meanwhile, Biram Khan pushed on to Harhana, 
which, after a slight skirmish, was given up, and much 
valuable plunder, as well as the wives and families of 
the Afghnus, fell into his hands. The prisoners were 
all set at liberty, and the women and children were col¬ 
lected and sent under the protection of an escort to 
Xasib Khan, in consequence of a vow made by Hu- 
indyun, that if providence restored to him the sove¬ 
reignty of India, he would allow no men who were ser¬ 
vants of God to be made captives of man. Several of 
the elephants and some of the more valuable property 
were sent, as was the custom, to be presented to the 
Kmpcror. 

Biram now advanced to Jalindher, where the Afghans 
had taken up a position: but no sooner did be come 
near them than they again retreated: “ for such,” says 
Abdal Kader, “was the terror which the Afghans at 
this time entertained of the Moghuls, that, though they 
were thousands in number, if they saw the approach of 
but half a score of big turbans, though they might per¬ 
haps belong only to Lalniris, they instantly turned and 
took to flight, without looking behind them.* In the 
present instance, the Afglnins not only escaped with 
their lives, but carried off their baggage. This they 
were enabled to do, through an altercation that occurred 


• T*r. Bed. f. 188. 
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in (lie imperial camp, and the consequences of which, 
at a future time, were very important. Abulfazl tells 
us, that lerdi Beg was desirous to have pursued and 
brought the Afghdns to action, but that Biram Khan 
did not approve ot that movement, and refused to give 
orders for carrying it into effect. Terdi Beg, believing 
that a pursuit would complete the destruction of the 
enemy, sent Baltu Khan to Biram, with instructions to 
leave no means untried to induce him to follow the 
retreating enemy. Baltu accordingly delivered his 
message, when Khwaja Moazem Sultan, a wrong-headed 
man, Akbcr s uncle, who happened to be present, rudelv 
interfered, and even proceeded to use insulting language, 
which Baltu in anger retaliated. On this the Khwaja, 
drawing his sword, aimed a blow at Baltu, and struck 
him on the arm. Humtiyun no sooner heard of the oc¬ 
currence than he issued a firman committing the exa¬ 
mination of the whole affair to a confidential officer, 
who, hastening to Biram Khan’s camp, by the use of 
his Majesty’s name and by his own advice and conci¬ 
liatory manners, succeeded in pacifying, at least in ap¬ 
pearance, the angry Amirs. Biram, who seems to have 
proposed halting for some time in the Pcnjdb, cantoned 
his troops in Jalindher and the neighbourhood, and dis - 
tributed the adjoining districts among his officers. But 
Sekander Uzbek, who commanded the advance, and was 
stationed at Machiwdra on the Satlej, finding what lie 
regarded as a favourable opportunity, crossed the river, 
and pushing forward took possession of the important 
town of Sirhend. Biram, whose bravery was tempered occupation 
by prudence, and who seems to have been desirous to of slrbcniL * 
secure the country that had been gained and to con¬ 
centrate his force, highly disapproved of this movement 
as being too much in advance, and the event seemed to 
justify his views.* 


• Akb. ff. t)2, Q $.; Tab. Akb. 
f. 167 .; Tar. Nia. ff. 204, 205.; 
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While UumAyun thus overran the Petijab, civil \\a\ 
continued to rage in Hindustan, winch was wasted by 
the armies of various pretenders, and bet aine the 3,CLiM “ 
of the wildest anarchy. Delhi, the ancient capita , aj’ 4 
the point nearest to the invaders, had repeatedly 
changed masters. Sekander Shah *, the late go\ci noi 
of the Penj&b, was now in possession of it. Ue Uaa 
lately defeated Sultan Ibrahim, one of lib competitors, 
and waa preparing to march from AUwa against gH* 
tan Adeli, another of them, when he lieard of tin- 
mayutfs invasion and success. The danger was press 
in*. Not only was the Penjdb the province ftoin 
which his troops were chiefly drawn, and on which ie 
most relied for support, but the victorious standards ol 
Hu in ay un might be expected soon to wave on the 
towers of Delhi itself. Sekander, there forts c* 1 ! 1 ' 

pelted to divide his army j and while, with the main 
body of it, he continued his operations against Aden, 
lie despatched a strong reinforcement to support Tatar 
Khan, who had now retreated out of the Tcnjub in the 
direction of Delhi, instructing him to inarch back, and 
crush, or at least keep in check, the invading army. 
Tatar Khan, thus reinforced, advanced at the head 
of 30,000 men towards Sirhend. His approach in¬ 
duced Sckunder Uzbek to abandon that place, and to 
retreat across the Satkj to JaliuJher ; a movement for 
which lie was severely censured by Biram, who re¬ 
garded such a retrograde motion as ill-timed, and told 
him that, having advanced, however improperly, he 
ought to have maintained his post at Sirhend to the 
last, and sent to him for instructions. 

Without loss of time, Biram Khan now collected hb 
troops, and proceeded against the enemy. On reaching 
Mficluwira, Terdi Beg and some others of the generals 
were against passing the Satlcj at that time, as the 


* Ahmed Kbu Sur* the governor 
of the Feui&ti* assumed die style of 
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rainy season was close at hand; and advised merely 
guarding the ferries and fords, and acting on the de- 
iensive, till the monsoon was over* Biram, on the 
other hand, was for crossing without delay, and he 
WB3 not a man whose plans were easily to be thwarted. 

His high capacity, his bold and determined spirit, and 
Ids discriminating patronage of merit, bad brought 
about him a numerous party, absolutely devoted to 
his interests, By great exertions, in which he was 
zealously assisted by his partisans, he succeeded in 
transporting his division across the river, and now, 
the safety of the whole being compromised, Terdi Beg 
ami the others saw themselves compelled to follow, 

1 j owe ver u nwillingly.* 

The Afghans, who had already reached the banks auk or 
of the river, and were preparing bundles of reeds to M - tL ' bl * nni 
form rafts for crossing, on hearing of this operation, 
and finding that Hiram's army was very inferior in 
numbers to their own, resolved to engage them. The 
battle began towards evening* Biram’s troops, which 
he had drawn up near the river, remained firm on their 
ground, keeping up a discharge of arrows, till it grew 
dark, when they were forced to intermit it. But a 
house having taken fire in a village that formed a large 
portion of the Afghan Hues, the conflagration spread to 
the surrounding huts, most of which were roofed with 
straw, and soon extended over the whole village*. Hi¬ 
ram's men were now enabled by the flames to see every 
motion or their enemies, and to take deliberate aim, so 
that all their arrows told, while those of the Afghans 
were discharged at random into the darkness around* 

The Afghans continued, nevertheless, for some time, 

* Many of them w-i-ru Persians commanding the divisions ; Birani 
or Persian Turin, is Kasim Kliirn Khun teas a Persian Turk, Khizer 
NsIlajmrijITaidttJnili Bffi Sbiim]u ( Kliati an Afghan llazan, 

lfcs\ The motley nature of Hu- Terdf Beg Khan was a, Turk i>f 
mayur/s army may be cancelveil Ferghana, tod Sekutder Khan an 
from the Eritas of the four gfnends Uzbek* 
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bravely to maintain their ground; hut at length,, hu 
raised and worn out by the unequal contest* tlie^too J 
to flight, and resigned the fluid. Next day, bmun 
resumed his march, and soon occupied Sirhend with- 
out opposition. Hnmdynn, delighted with this impor¬ 
tant victory, honoured Biram Khun with the tl[ /- r T 0 
Klum-IvhAmm, Yar Vafidar (Lord of Lords, the 1-ait i- 
i'ul Friend); and his army was, soon after, strength¬ 
ened by reinforcements sent by the hmperor.* 

When the news of this discomfiture reached Selvander 
Sir.di erring up every other enterprise, he collected the 
whl of hK force, to check the progress of a torrent 
from which he had so much to dread- \V ith an unny 
nf 70 000 horse, a number of wur-elephants, and a 
of artillery, he marched for the Penjfib. 
On hiring of tiis approach, b.inun Khan, whose at my 
was still'for from numerous t, despatched repented 
exnrcsscs to HumfiyiM, who still remained at Luliur, 
representing to him the urgent necessity ot Ins hastening 
to his relief with the rest of the troops; and, m the 
meantime, he raised strong entrenchments round his 
camp, to enable him to heap his ground at Sirhcnd 

until the reinforcements arrived. ‘ 

Huluiiyun was confined by sickness when he received 
Biram's letters, but immediately despatched bis sou 
Akbcr, with a large body of troops, to his assistance, 
und a few days after, was well enough to follow them. 
, t n reaching Sirhcnd, he found that Sekonder Shall 
liiid already arrived, and had been a fortnight before 
the place; ‘that he had strongly fortified 1ns camp with 
, m i atl d parapet, “according to the practice of Slur 
sLy,.. ;l iul had made daily attacks on the imperial 
; ro ; who kept behind their trenches. Hmnnyun 


* Alitie'rsidiiia, ft. 9^r ^ aT- 

NLt. ft. 2<H, 205.: T*r, Uvd. 

Ji>ttli>■ f. c. 31. t Itaycrut* If- 
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established his head-quarters in a garden near the town, 
anil, for some time, skirmishes and single combats 
daily took place, conducted with much bravery and 
more courtesy than was usual in that age and country, 
the wounded and the slain being given up to their 
friends. Great apprehensions of the result were, how* 
ever, entertained in HumAyun’s camp, the number of 
fighting men in which is represented ns amounting to 
only five thousand. 

Seeing that it was necessary to supply defect of 
numbers by increased activity and energy, Humiiyun 
resolved to attempt cutting off the supplies of the 
Afghan camp; a system of annoyance which he had so 
successfully employed against BehMer Shah of Gujr.it f 
at M and stir* For carrying into effect a plan of cam¬ 
paign, apparently so unsuitable to his diminutive force, 
he must have trusted to the groat superiority of his 
Turks, Moghuls, and other northern men over the 
troops of Ids adversary, whether in forays or in com¬ 
bating man to man* Terdi Beg was appointed to 
execute the details. He soon interrupted their com¬ 
munications, intercepted a large convoy of provisions* 
defeating a detachment under one of Sekaudcr Shah's 
brothers, whom lie slew, and brought back to the camp 
his banner and the insignia of his dignity. This action 
seems to have drawn the enemy from their trendies, 
to support and bring off the detachment; and, the 
engagement spreading from one division to another, 
brought on a general battle of the whole line sooner 
than was anticipated- The Afghans directed the vio¬ 
lence of their attack against Biram Klitufa division, 
hoping that if ir. which was understood to be the 
strongest, was defeated, they would more easily break 
the others* But Biram, when attacked, retired into 
the works which he had thrown up in front of his 
encampment, and stood on the defensive, and the 
enemy were unable to force his position* Meanwhile 
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Humdvun, seeing that Biram was able to maintain his 
ground, ordered the division under Shah Abul Maali 
and Terdi Beg to charge the attacking enemy in flank 
and rear, which was done with such eftect that their 
whole army, now said to amount to nearly an hundred 
thousand men, soon became a mass of contusion, dis¬ 
persed and fled from the field, leaving behind their 
whole baggage, field equipage and artillery. 1 he 
battle was fought on the 22nd day of dune, the summer 
solstice, during the rainy monsoon. The wind and 
rain, which happened then to be excessive, soon re¬ 
laxed the pursuit. Sekander Shah escaped from the 
field of battle, and, with much personal danger, found 
his way to that part of the Scwdlik mountains that 
skirts the Penjab. # 

Hardly was the din of battle over, when a contest 
arose between Shah Abul Maali and Biram Khan upon 
the question to whom, in the official account, the 
honour of the victory should be ascribed. 1 he young 
man who thus put forward his pretensions in opposi¬ 
tion to the Khan Khdndn, had been introduced to 
Humdyun only four years before, but had suddenly 
risen to the highest place in his favour. He was from 
Kiishghar, but claimed descent from the celebrated 
saintly family of the Syeds of Tunnez, was brave, enter¬ 
prising and accomplished, but presumptuous and in¬ 
solent. A striking instance of his bold contempt of 
authority had lately occurred at Kandahdr. Shir Ali 
Khan had, without leave, quitted the sendee of Shah 
Tahmasp, in which he was Mir shikdri, or grand 
huntsman, and entered that of Humdyun. Abul Maali, 
a keen Shla, intoxicated with religious zeal, and de¬ 
sirous of gratifying the Persian king, descended, like 
himself, of a religious family, boasted publicly, and 
even in the Emperor’s presence, that he would put the 


• Ut supra, and Khol. ul Tow. ff. 286, 287. 
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traitor to death wherever he met him. The Emperor, 
regarding this threat as a mere idle bravado, took no 
measures to protect the fugitive. One night, however, 
the boaster did execute his threat, and assassinated 
the Khan. lluuuWun, though he felt his authority 
insulted, yet, seduced by his partiality for the criminal, 
not only did not bring him to punishment, but soon 
after raised him to offices of the highest trust, made 
him the chosen partner of all his pleasures, and fami¬ 
liarly addressed him as, “ My son.” On the present 
occasion, the young favourite, confident in his master’s 
]>artialit)v demanded that his name should occupy the 
most conspicuous place in the official announcement 
of the victory, under pretence that he had not only 
gained the first success in the campaign, but had had 
the most share in the present battle. The veteran 
Birnm Khan, on the other hand, claimed that honour, 
as having had the management of the whole plan of 
the campaign, as well as having been the first to in¬ 
vade the enemy’s country, which he had overrun and 
occupied. Any formal decision of the question was 
evaded by bestowing the distinction contended for upon 
Akber, whose claim neither of the competitors was 
likely to dispute. 

The battle was quite decisive. No enemy any longer 
appeared in the field. A pillar of heads was erected. 
The Emperor despatched Sekander Uzbek towards 
Delhi, to clear the road to the capital, and himself 
followed, with the main body of the army, as far as 
Samana, where, finding that Sultan Sekander had not 
retreated towards Hindustan, but had taken shelter 
in the highlands of Scwalik, whence he might threaten 
the low country of the PenjAb, he halted, and sent back 
Shah Abul Maali with a strong detachment to Jn- 
lindhcr, to keep him in check, and to hinder him from 
raising his old province in the rear of the advancing 
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army. The whole resources of the V etij/ib were placed 
at Abut Maalfs disposal. 

Humfiyun had not remained long at Samaria to hnd 
shelter from the heavy rains which were falling, and to 
rest arul refresh liis troops, when despatches reached 
him from Sekander Uzbek, who had advanced to 
Delhi without opposition, earnestly urging him to 
pursue his advantages, and to repair to the capital 
without loss of time. He accordingly put his troops 
hi motion, and on the 23rd of July once more ascended 
the throne of Delhi, in the imperial city.* 

The first act of his government was to distribute 
the provinces among his retainers. Hissfir Fin mu, 
though not yet reduced, he reserved to the crown, but 
assigned to Akber, as being the province which he 
himself had received from 1'.fiber, when lie first entered 
India. Sttbend and some other districts were granted 
to Hiram Khan, in addition to Kandahar, which he still 
held; Shah Abul Maali got the Penjfih; Terdi Beg 
Khan hud Mewfifc, which was not yet conquered; Se- 
kandcr Uzbek was seat forward to occupy Agra; AH 
Kuli Ssstfini was despatched to reduce Mi rut and Sam- 
bhol, and Hauler Muhammed Khan, akhtch-bcgi (grand- 
marshal) was sent against Bifimu The Emperor him¬ 
self remained stationary at head-quarters in the fort 
of Delhi, to watch over the progress of his arms, and 
the general settlement of the country. 

The different provinces fell rapidly into his hands. 
Hisfir-Firftza surrendered after a short siege* Agra 
made no resistance* Bed film was conquered and occu* 
pied by one Eamber Diwfina, a man of low birth and 
singular habits, but brave and of popular talents, who 
acknowledged the Emperor, and appears to have been 
recognized by him as Governor. All Kuli Sistani, aftci 
taking possession of Mi rat and Sambhal, which had been 


* Akbemnma, fT. $1—<)S. J Tab- Akb. ff. lift, lO$* i Joulier, c. 32* 
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assigned to him, attacked Kamber, who was hated by 
the Amirs of family, and having taken Bedaun by stra¬ 
tagem and treachery, put him to death, and pretending 
ignorance of the Emperor’s wishes, sent his head to 
Huinayun, who, though he felt and professed much dis¬ 
pleasure, left the culprit unpunished.* 

While these events were passing to the eastward, 
Haider Muhntnmed marched to reduce Biana, his new 
government. That important fort had long been in 
possession of Ghazi Khan Sur, one of the most eminent 
and powerful of the Afghan chiefs, whose son Ibrahim 
Shah was one of the live princes who, at the same 
moment, were contending for the sovereign authority in 
this distracted country. We have seen that Ibrdhim 
was defeated, and expelled from Delhi and Agra by 
Sultan Sekander; after which, he was defeated at Kalpi. 
and blockaded for three months in Biana itself, by 
llimu, the Hindu Minister of Adeli. When relieved 
from this danger by the retreat of Ilimii, who was 
called away to Behar to oppose an invasion of the King 
of Bengal, Ibrdhim, having made an attack upon Bhatta 
in Malwa, was defeated and taken prisoner, and now 
remained in captivity in the hands of the Raja of that 
country. His father, Ghazi Khan, did not attempt to 
resist Haider Muhammcd in the field, but retired into 
his strong fortress, where for some time he successfully 
defended himself; but finally entered into a capitula¬ 
tion, and surrendered the fort, under the most solemn 

• The history of Kamber Diwuna effect his ruin, without appearing 
is related at considerable length by directly to thwart the Emperor, 
tile contemporary historians. Ali Kamber was buried in Rcddun, and 
Kuli was entirely devoted to Biram, his tomb was frequented as a place 
and the whole proceedings against of pilgrimage down to a late period, 
Kamher have much the appearance by the lower classes, among whom 
of one of the violent acta of Biram, his reputation and popularity were 
who probably, considering his occu- very great. See AKbemama, f. <W>.; 
pation of the country and eccentric Tab. Akb. f. lf>8.; Tar. Bcdduni, 
doings to be inconsistent with re- f. ipi.; Briggs's, Fcruhta, vol. ii. 
gular government, contrived to p. 177. 
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assurances of personal safety, No sooner, however, 
had Ghazi Khan marched our, than Haider* burning 
with eagerness to possess the wealth which Liana was 
known to contain, shamefully violated his agreement, 
and put him to death with all his Inmily, even to t m 
children at the breast. Humdyun, incensed at this act 
of perfidious cruelty, which he justly ascribed to avarice, 
instantly commissioned an officer ot his household, 
known in the next reign as Shch&b-etUhn Ahmed Khan, 
to proceed to Biana, to supersede Haider Mohammed. m 
Ids government, and to place all his property under 
sequestration, which was done, but not before Haider 
had succeeded in embezzling some of the most valuable 
of Ghtizi Khan s jewels, substituting inferior ones in 
their place. It must be allowed that the return ot 
lfam&yun into India was marked by many instances of 
insubordination and rapacity on the port of his officers. 
Thev seem to have come back, thirsting alter the riches 
of the land from which they had so long been banished, 
and eager to retrieve the time they had lost, A stronger 
arm and a firmer purpose than Humdyuu's were neces¬ 
sary, to restore the discipline of his hardy, but rapa¬ 
cious, followers. 

While Humayim was thus making extensive conquests 
in HindustAn, he suffered some loss of territory in the 
north- We have seen that when he finally regained 
Kabul by the aid of Mira SuMm&n, that prince, by 
grant or by connivance, had added Kunditz, and several 
other provinces beyond the mountains, to ins own prin¬ 
cipality of Badnkbmn* T!ie neighbouring districts of 
Anderab and Ishkemish were the jigir of Tcrdi Beg, for 
whom they were held by Mokim Khan, ns his lieutenant. 
They lay temptingly for the Mfrza, who endeavoured to 
add them to his dominions by corrupting the fidelity of 
Mokim. Failing in this attempt, he threw off the mask, 
and besieged him in AnderAb, Unprepared for such an 
attack. Mokim contrived, nevertheless, to escape from 
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the fort which he could not defend, and succeeded in 
fighting Ins way to the hills, whence he returned to 
Kabul 

1'ut the most important transactions of this period 
were those of the Pen jab. When the Emperor marched 
from Ldluir to oppose Sultan Sekander, lie commit* 
tod the management of the province to Ferklmt Khan as 
hiikhn or governor, with suitable officers to support 
him * After the battle of Sirhend, when Sultan Sekan- 
dcr was threatening the Pcnjnb from the Sewalik bills, 
to which he had lied, Huxntiyuti, as we have seen, sent 
Shah Abul Maali to command the army opposed to him, 
with orders to proceed to Jalindhcr, and there to esta¬ 
blish his head-quarters, to watch the Sultan's motions, 
and to prevent his entering the low country. Scarcely, 
however, had Abul Maali reached the Petijilb, when his 
native arrogance exceeded even its usual bounds. He 
assumed the deportment and pomp of a prince, acted in 
every respect like an absolute sovereign, and so despoti¬ 
cally, as to disgust and alarm all the officers of govern* 
ment. Instead of remaining at Julmdher, as he had 
been ordered, he proceeded to Lull fir. The Emperors 
officers in authority there, having consulted together, 
agreed not to admit I dm into the city: but this resolu¬ 
tion was not acted upon, and he speedily usurped all 


■ Hafius JKHan waa made foujdnr 
or military collector, Mfnui Shall 
Sulttn, AmEn or eivil Administrator, 
mirl Meta ter ,footer (the Memoir- 
writer, and lately HlUnayim’i entr- 
karer), treasurer of the Peiijiib and 
MuStiiu. Some time before tins Hu- 
miivuri had Appointed Juuhcr to be 
collector of Haibatpur-pali. The 
clrcunistmces attend inp hie intro¬ 
duce Eon, when taking Icit? on net¬ 
ting out for bis district, are iEJnstra- 
life both of the character of Hu* 
roAy uii, and of the itnle of the public 
sendee. ** My lad,’' said Humfiyun, 


<J listen to what I s*y,—A Moghul 
having been sent from the camp on 
a duty similar to yours, took tieo 
blunt;eta from a Jat. and seeing the 
man’s surprise, exclaimed, f W bat, 
you rascal, am I nut come to rof- 
led f ’ " On hearing this in k inua tin h^, 
COHtElltf>"t tie cwcr-hcjrqr, 1 replied, 
that having Itad the advantage of 
pouring waur on his Majesty's 
h juris, for so many years, I would 
acquit myself with credit and ho¬ 
nour. The Emperor replied, ■* Good 
comes of good* and evil of evil." 
Jgtilscrs ileiu. c, 3*1. 
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of A hut 
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DftoK vn. the powers of tlse government* Itumdyun, howeter, 

~ partial to his favorite, foT ti long time would listen to 
none of the complaints preferred against him, till 1m 
found that lie had gone so far as to displace Ferklwfe * 
Khan, the Emperor’s governor of LAhdr, atul to put a 
creature of Ids own in his place; and that he was squatu 
tiering, with the wildest extravagance, the imperial 
treasure, and the revenues of the country. At length, 
the Emperor was plainly told that A bid Manli undoubt¬ 
edly aimed at independence, an imputation in that tur¬ 
bulent age by no means improbable* To add to the 
other evils, Sultan Sekander, who hitherto had remained 
at MAnkbt, collecting an army and taking into his pay 
ail the mercenaries that were to be found, finding every 
check withdrawn, poured down his whole force into the 
a* ^ iu- Penj/ib. Vet such was HumAyuo’s delicacy to the feel- 
[., 1^*1 i* j n ^ s |,j s favorite, that he superseded him only by 
'\Zr. giving the IVnjdb to Akber, under the pretence that, as 
the imperial harem was about to pass through that 
country, he was the most proper person to be in com¬ 
mand/ Abui Manli was nominated to the charge of the 
imperial domain of HissAr Firdza, which had been held 
by Akbcr, so that he seemed merely to have exchanged 
governments with the prince* 

But while the nominal authority in the PenjAb was 
given to the youthful Akber, the efficient power was 
vested iu the stern Hiram Khan, who attended him as 
Beginraofi bis ntdlik or protector* It was about the end ot the 
vear when the prince and his governor set out* On 
End or reaching Sirhend, the object of Akberis coming being 
35ii3, understood, he was joined not only by the troops 

from HissAr, but by many imperial officers of the highest 
rank, serving in the PenjAb under Abu I Maali, who came 
uncalled and without leave, the prince’s approach being 
hailed as a fortunate relief from the extremities to which 
they were driven by the favorite's overbearing and 
tyrannical conduct. They were all graciously received; 
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and the army being increased by the arrival of several 
bodies of troops from the neighbouring districts, pro¬ 
ceeded across the Satlej to Suhrinpiir on the Biuh. 

The unmilitary movement of Abul Maali from Jalind- 
her to Lahur having left the low country along the hills 
defenceless, Sultan Sekander, having descended into the 
plains, was enabled to occupy, and collect the revenues 
of the perganas, to a considerable distance around. 
Abul Maali, never deficient in bravery or in spirit, 
assembled the troops that were nearest Lrilnir, and 
advanced towards the enemy by slow' marches, to give 
time to those at a distance to join him. He gained 
some advantages in the field; but as soon as Akber’s 
approach w’as known, he was deserted by his principal 
officers, to whom he had become odious, lie, therefore, 
retreated to Liihur, whence being summoned to attend 
the prince, he found himself compelled, most unwillingly, 
to w'ait upon him at Suhrinpiir, not long after his arrival. 
He was coldly received, but, humbled as he was, his 
presumption did not desert him. Akber, from conside¬ 
ration for his father’s partiality to the Syed, invited him 
to dinner, graciously pointed out to him his seat, and 
treated him, as his guest, w ith all politeness and atten¬ 
tion. On his return home from the party, he had the 
insolence to send a message to Akber, to say, that the 
prince was no stranger to the relation in which he stood 
to Iluinriyun; reminding him that when he dined pub¬ 
licly with the Emperor at the ring-hunt of Jiii-Shrihi, 
the prince himself had seen that he sat on the same 
cushion, and eat out of the same dish with the Emperor, 
while the prince waited by, and dined afterwards on a 
portion sent to him: whereas at the recent dinner, he 
had been placed on an ordinary rug, and served from a 
se|>arate tray. The prince, smiling, bad the messenger 
go back, und express his surprise that Abul Maali could 
not distinguish between the becoming. etiquette of 
princes, and the familiarity of private attachment j and 
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that, moreover, fata pretensions betrayed an extreme 
ignorance of their relative situations. Abui Manias 
mortilication was extreme. Akber, soon after, put Isis 
array in motion, and attempted to come up with Sultan , 
SSekander, who, 011 hearing of his approach, retreated 
into his mountain recesses, and once more pitched his 
camp at MiUikot. 

The army had reached Huriana in its advance, when 
it was overtaken by a messenger bringing Biram Khan 
information of an alarming accident that had befallen 
the Emperor, which rendered it inexpedient to move 
farther onward, or to commence active operations r and 
the march of the army was directed on Kihlmir, to 
await the result. As they approached that place, an- 
other express arrived bringing a despatch, said to he 
written by orders of the Emperor himself immediately 
after his accident, and giving good hopes of his speedy 
recovery. But a third followed close after, with the 
authentic accounts of his death. 

From the time when llumayun arrived in Delhi, ho 
devoted himself to a general superintendence of the 
affairs of his kingdom, and to watching the progress of 
the armies which he had sent in various directions to 
reduce different provinces. He saw clearly that there 
were great defects in the system of government of the 
empire, and set himself to devising means of improving 
it. The plan which he projected was to separate tliu 
empire into several great divisions, each of them to 
have n local capital, and a board of administration for 
directing local affairs. Delhi, Agra, Kaiiiitij, Join pur, 
Milndu, and Lahti r were among the capitals pitched 
upon. To each of I hem was to be assigned a consider¬ 
able military force, under an able general, so as to 
render it independent of assistance from the others; 
while the Emperor was to give unity to the whole, by 
visiting them in turn with an army of about twelve 
thousand horse, which were to be under his own irnme- 
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tliate command, and at all times ready to move in any 
direction. This plan, however, lie never liiul time, 
had be even possessed sufficient steadiness, to carry 
into execution. 

Having in some degree arranged affairs at Delhi, be 
was about to proceed to Agra; had conferred the 
government of Delhi on Terdi beg, In public derbar; 
and had even sent forward hlsp4sliklidna*, or advanced 
set of tents, preparatory to bia setting out. On Friday 
the 20th ot January, 1556, in the evening, sonic of bis 
old officers who had just returned from the pilgrimage 
of Mekkn, as well as some who bad come from Gujrdfr, 
were introduced to him, and he inquired with much 
interest into the news which they brought. He also 
received despatches from Monaitu Khan in Kabul, with 
accounts of his family and harem that were srill in 
that quarter. At the close of the day be went up to 
the terrace-roof of his library, in Ids palace in the Din- 
pandh fort of Delhi, attended by such persons as hap¬ 
pened to be with him, and presented himself as usual to 
the crowds assembled round the Grand Mosque close 
by, who made the customary obeisance or salutation; 
after which he went on with the inquiries in which he 
had been engaged. When it began to grow dark, he 
sent for some of his astronomers to observe the rising 
of Venus, it being his intention to hold a grand public 
audience, and to promote several of his Amirs, exactly 
at the propitious moment of the rising of that planet. 
As he was about to descend, and bad reached the 
second step of the stairs, he beard the moizziu, or 
cryer from the minaret of the mosque, summoning the 


■ In I mitt, persons travelling at 
their eaae haw two tots of lent*, 
one of which is sent in. m3', atice 
ami [1 itched, m_> as to ]tc n-jslv (hr 
the traveller on lib arrival on the 
ground; (he tenta which he quits 


being immeitim-ly packed np T ami 
Kilt forward to be ready in like 
maimer, in their turn. The tents 
ao sent in advance ate called ilic 
|-cshkhiin4. 
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faithful to evening prayer, and was preparing to sit 
down, out of respect, till the call was over, when bis 
foot became entangled in the skirt of Ins mantle *. and 
the marble steps being smooth and slippery f, his stuff 
slid, so that he lost his footing, was precipitated for- 
ward, and lighted on his head on the ground below - 
He was taken up insensible, was found to have received 
many bruises on his body, but in particular a violent 
contusion on the right temple, and a quantity of blood 
wiitj observed to have oozed from his right ear. Accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, he for a time recovered his 
speech. He lingered four days, being the greater part, 
or the whole of the time, in a state of insensibility, 
and expi red on the evening of the 24th of January, in 
the forty'eighth year of his ago, after a reign of rather 
more than twenty-live years,J 

The heir apparent being at a distance, the great 
Amirs who possessed the chief influence very much 
dispersed, and the army still surrounded by formidable 
enemies, it was resolved by the nobles who were on the 
spot, to conceal this event till the suitable arrangements 
could lie made. Expresses were immediately despatched 
to inform Akber of his father’s death, and to call a 
meeting of the principal officers. The more effectually 
to lull suspicion, one M alia Bebasi was dressed up iti 
(lie imperial vestments, and presented to the public at 
the usual times, in an open gallery of the palace on the 
side next the river, which hud been the lute Emperor's 


* Poflin. 

f “ The stair*” we Are told by 
Mr. EFphhistone ( History of India, 
toL Yu [» r 173.), 3n sudj situa¬ 
tion * are narrow stepson the outride 
oF the building, and only guarded by 
on ornamental purest about a foot 
high,"— " *a that the Kitijj fell 
headlong over the parapet,” 

X Abulfazl, Jonher, ILEld Perish ta 
mate tiii death happen on the 11th 


Rl W J,: the Tabaka t-e Akberi, fol¬ 
lowed by the Tarikh-e Bednuni, on 
the 15th.. Abolfail (f. 9S.) rays that 
tlte Emperor, after his accident, m?iU 
a letter to Akber by Nnzir Slid kb 
Jcli to in form him [but lie vw 
doing well: but thin was probably it 
mere official intimation, iitucd fur 
political purpose* by those about Ids 
person. 
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favourite seat, and where he was accustomed to receive 
the salutations of Ms subjects, who assembled in crowds 
below. lor seventeen days the truth was unknown in 
Delhi. At last, on the tenth day of February, Terdi b«wi, ss. 
Beg, who officiated on the occasion as Amir-al-omra, a '^ l0 ‘ 
dignity to which lie aspired, throwing off the mask, 
and attended by all the Amirs of the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts who had repaired to head-quarters, proceeded to 
the Grand Mosque, and caused the prayer for the Em¬ 
peror to be recited in the name of Akber, 

1 he announcement of the Emperoris death, elreunv aluui 
stnriced as affairs then were, produced great alarm and 
excitement all over the country, which the nobles, 
assembled at Delhi, used every means In their power to 
allay. When the rites and ceremonies attending the 
sepulture and mourning for the Emperor were over, 
the leading Amirs hastened, each to his own govern¬ 
ment, to watch over the current of events, and to con¬ 
firm the minds both of their own followers and of the 
natives of the country in their adherence to the new 
government. Tcrdi Beg Khun, as the most eminent of 
the ancient nobility and governor of Delhi, by a kind 
of election or recognition of the Amirs who were on 
the spot, assumed the general direction of affairs. One 
of his first acts was to send the insignia of empire with 
the crown jewels to the young Emperor, accompanied 
by the officers of the household, the imperial guards, 
and Mirza Abul-Kiisun, the son of the late K Am ran 
Mirza, whose close alliance to the throne now made 
him tin object of jealousy. The crisis was one of the i> aDE „^ 
deepest importance, for at that moment the conquest thc CT| * 1 *- 
of India could be considered as only begun: and three 
formidable rivals contended with the youthful Akber 
for tlic throne of Delhi.* 

* Akbcrnnimn, fit pS, CJJJ.; Tar. 17®.; Tar, Batiuui, fit ISp—jcys, : 

Kiaiimt, fE 305, eofi. ■ Jouhor, Ktioliisct ul Toirnriliti, f. S&S.f 
c. 33.; Ferisht*, voL iL pp. 177 * Kllnfi Khan. 
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The real character of HutaAyun may be better 
gleaned from the* events of his reign than from the 
representations of his historians, whose judgment was 
influenced, not only by that reverence with which 
Orientals regard the sovereign authority, but by a 
naturfd respect for the princes, bis descendants, under 
whom they wrote. X 11 e was a man of great quickness 
of parts, but volatile, thoughtless and unsteady. Per¬ 
sonally of distinguished bravery, ho was occasionally 
successful in war, without possessing the higher talents 
of a general. In the earlier part of his reign, seconded 
by the veteran officers and well-trained army winch 
his father had left him, he overran, first, the kingdoms 
of Muhva and Gujnit, and next those of Belt fir and 
Bengal, very important and glorious acquisitions; but, 
destitute of those powers of combination which are as 
necessary for consolidating ami retaining a conquest as 
bravery and a well-disciplined army are for making it, 
he was compelled to abandon them all; and the greater 
part of his reign presented a scries of reverses, rebel¬ 
lions and anarchy, the fruit of bis want of political 
firmness and determination* His disposition was na¬ 
turally generous, friendly and affectionate ; his manners 
polite^ frank and winning, lie had a ready wit, ex¬ 
celled in repartee, and, from the anecdotes recorded 
by his ewer-bearer and other writers, seems to have 
been considerate to his servants, and popular in his 
intercourse with the lower classes* But, though Haider 
Mirza, an excellent judge, speaks with much respect 
of his accomplishments, and of his talents anti deport¬ 
ment as a prince, yet his generosity, guarded by no 
resolute sense of duty or steady feelings of self-respect, 
degenerated into prodigality, his attachments into 
weakness; and hence, down to the day of his death, 
he was the prey of flatterers and favourites. From his 
father he inherited a fondness for literature and the 
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arts, and he delighted in the society of literary and 
scientific men. Like many of the eminent personages 
of his age T he was not only an admirer of poetry, but 
himself a writer of verses; and Ah nlfaz l mentions that 
a complete diwfin of his composition was in the library 
of bis soil* He is also said to have made no incon¬ 
siderable progress in mathematics end astronomy. He 
liberally patronised such as were eminent in these 
sciences, and promoted several of them to offices of 
trust. At the time of his death he was about to con¬ 
struct an observatory, and had collected the necessary 
instruments for that purpose.f But a fatality seemed 
to attend even his merits. His astronomical knowledge 
was directed chiefly to the frivolous or pernicious doc¬ 
trines of astrology and the occult sciences; and the 
course of his policy, as well as the actions of his or¬ 
dinary Life, was too often regulated by an absurd and 
childish attention to signs, omens and superstitions 
observances,* 

An incident that occurred in his early years exer¬ 
cised a considerable influence on his mind* Going one 
day a-hTinting with bis tutor, Humnyun proposed to 
take an omen as to the fortune of his future life, from 
the names of the three first persons he should meet. 
The tutor suggested that he might content himself 
with the first alone; but the prince kept to his piirpose. 
ft happened, we are told, whether accidentally or by 
pre-arrangement, that the first was a decrepid old man 
called -Murad (l)esire); the second, a man driving an 
ass loaded with firewood, was Doukt (Dominion); the 
third, who was found tending some cattle, was Saador 

Specimens of his poetry 

gtYL-n by Feiiihu anti Khali Khan, 
and may be found Mattered o«r the 
work* of othtt lilstm-Uns. 

t Aicbcm ima, f„ 100. 

t He never, in tninirift or 1*1T- 

M « 2 


ing bouse or mosque, put hia tefi 
foot first i and if he ntnerved any 
of his aitendanu do *0, he wiled hirn 
leri-handed, and made him jro back, 
and advance again. Tar, Bed. 
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(Good Fortune, or Success); a coincidence which de¬ 
lighted the prince, and from which he was led con¬ 
fidently to augur the accomplishment of his aspirations 
for extended sovereignty* The impression thus made 
ou him induced him, when ou the throne, to institute 
an arbitrary classification of his whole court and house¬ 
hold under three heads. His brothers and other near 
relations, his Amirs and officers of state, with all the 
military, he classed as Ahil-e-doulrtt, or men of domi¬ 
nion, their aid being necessary for the attainment and 
exercise of power* Doctors and men learned in the 
law, divines, syeds and religious men, mtillas, poets, 
and such na were skilled in the sciences and arts, were 
ranked as Ahil-c-saadet, men of good fortune, as their 
presence was supposed to bring as well as to intimate 
the existence of prosperity ; while the beautiful and 
elegant females of his domestic establishment, singers, 
musicians, dancers and other ministers of enjoyment, 
were the Ahibc-murdd, the objects of desire, as affording 
the means of elegant and sensual gratification. 

These arrangements lie mingled with his astrological 
fancies.* He constructed an extensive pavilion, in the 
principal hall of which the revolutions of the spheres, 
the place of each constellation, especially the signs of 
the Zodiac and the course of the planets, were re¬ 
presented. It contained also seven spacious apart- 
meats, each called by the name of one of the days of 
the week and of its presiding planet. These were 
richly fitted up with carpets and hangings, of the colour 
which custom had appropriated to the presiding star 
of each day; two of these apartments, with two days 
of the week, being devoted to each of the three before- 


* The astrological fancies enter¬ 
tained by I Imnuyun, and [be due¬ 
lling regarding the ehapela of the 
planet*, ami the tMvrrcspfirnltng 
dresses mansinnp, days and teascmi. 


are very audent* See Foeock'i Spe¬ 
cimen HSm. Auburn, pp* 14®"” 
l5£h; Oxon. 180& See also the 
DabiStine MWihih, and the De- 
i&Ltr. 
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mentioned classes ; anti Huiu&yun gave public audience 
in them, occupying the apartment corresponding to 
the day of the week on which the audience was held. 
On these occasions the Emperor himself, the princes, 
the officers of state, and the whole court appeared 
dressed in the colour of the day. The details on tins 
subject, as well as of a number of other artificial ar¬ 
rangements in which lie delighted, — the drawing of 
the three golden arrows of the three classes; the twelve 
arrows of another of liia divisions, founded on the twelve 
celestial signs, by which both political enterprises and 
promotions were often decided ; and the arrangement 
of his household into four brunches, corresponding to 
the four elements, — are given at great length by some 
historians of his reign, especially by Abulfuri, himself 
a believer in astrology and in omens. The observances 
are so minute, and must have been so inconvenient, 
that we can hardly believe they were ever long or very 
scrupulously adhered to, though in some important and 
not very creditable transactions of his reign we find 
traces of their existence* The astrology with which 
they were connected was then, indeed, a prevailing 
folly; but a powerful mind, though it might have 
yielded to the general impressions of the time, would 
not have suffered itself to be so deeply entangled in 
the idle and puerile observances of the art, nor accepted 
them as a substitute for rational and substantial know¬ 
ledge. 

The drum of justice was another of Ids institutions, 
borrowed from ancient tradition* A huge drum being 
placed near the imperial tent or pavilion, any one who 
suffered from injustice might claim redress by striking 
it according to certain rules, and the Emperor himself 
attended to the appeal. In early times, where law was 
very imperfectly and arbitrarily administered, and 
where complaints did not easily reach the ear of the 
despot, such an institution, rude as it is, or indeed any 
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other professing to forward the means of redress* was 
commendable, and might bo useful. Hut its revival in 
a more advanced age lietnivs an extreme want of legis¬ 
lative skill; and it must be confessed that in this* ns in 
many other of Htumiyutfs regulations that have been 
noticed, there is a great want of plain practical sense* 
a pedantic application of inapplicable learning* and 
too great an appearance of playing at kings. 

He was a good Mussulman, rigid m the observance 
uf the slated prayers and ceremonial of the law. He 
was* however, strongly suspected of leaning to the 
Shia sect, partly from his patronage of many Persians, 
or Shias, of distinction, such as Hiram Khan* Ahnl 
Moali, and others; partly, perhaps, from the show of 
adherence to it which his political situation induced 
him to manifest when in exile in Persia.* 

A floating palace several stories in height, with a 
garden and a bazar, or market, which he constructed 
at Agra on ships linked together and connected by 
platforms* and floated down the Jamils, has been 
celebrated, and, as well as several other of his con¬ 
trivances* evinces his fondness tor the mechanical arts. 

But though Hoiudyun was brave and good-tempered, 
liberal and fond of learning, his virtues all bordered 


t Such, wne are mid, was his re¬ 
verence far the name of God* that 
be never pronounced it tilt he hud 
performed the fctatrd ablution h 
(wjtiu)r One day he was ubson-ed 
to (ulilrm Mir Abdulla Elai. the 
Sadr, nr Chief .fudge, by tlic abbre¬ 
viated name of Mir AbdsI- Having 
tub^iiL'ntly performed the legnl 
purifications. u Excuse me, M fit" 
.aii I he to the Sadr, v for not hav¬ 
ing a little ago given you your full 
name; but Hal being one of the 
nJune* of God, ! could not, situated 
It I then wan, pronounce it." 

Kamrun M ina, who was a Sunui, 


and fund of religious disputation, 
had frequent arguments with his 
brother on the differences between 
the two sects. Tile Sunnis treat the 
Shj Ls as being heterodox. One day* 
a« they were riding together, they 
observed & dog. nti undean animal* 
lift its leg Irreverently against a 
tomb-ctmie. tf The man who Ihn, 
there must bo a heretic 77 (rafri) *aid 
Kiimiiin. “ Ylh,' 1 said the Emperor; 

and the dog an orthodox brute." 
Briggs’s Feriubto* vot. ii. p. 179. We 
have seen that he itm himself occa¬ 
sionally a persecutor of imeh as he 
failed heretic*. 
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on neighbouring defects, and produced little fruit. 
There seems to have been a frivolity in his mind that 
neutralized hi a good qualities; and it 13 probable that, 
had he continued to dll his father's throne, he might 
have been the last emperor of India of his race. The 
bold, determined policy of Hiram Khan, so different 
from the weak and vacillating conduct of HtunAjun, 
had its full sway after that prince’s death, and, aided 
by the rising genius of Akber, established the empire 
of the family of Tuhniir on the foundation which it has 


maintained, with more or 
own times.* 

* Aktwm. IF. 97—100.; fab. 
Akh. ff I68 t ifiQ. i Tit. Nil. ff! 205, 
SOfi,; Tnr. Bediani, St 10 ], 192 *; 
Urigga’a Pcrifhti, vol ii. pp. 177— 
ISO. HulrtiiyiilL had deeply studied 
[he n'^iau 1 ! and inyHUCal poetry of 
the Penuns* to which his *«in 
feeling*,. and lively imagination, 
give iiiin a natural partiality. This 
bias may account for an incident re- 
1 1 !clL by historians who are willing 
to lx'liuvu that he had some 
natural presentiment of Ilia death. 
They tell m that though, through 
life, he could not heir to hear death 
EjkDkcti of, and even forbad im being 

mentioned in Iilh pn-serLfc?; yet that, 
jint he fore his last accident,, lie fre¬ 
quently started the subject himself, 
ojie! took pleasure in listening to 
conversations upon it He imm- 


* 


less splendour, down to our 


tioned an occurrence that befel him 
at that time, and by which he was 

eh Lie) l affected. “ 1 lately ittst," said 
he, '* after midnight to !iay the stated 
prayers, and a fur wards retired again 
to test ; when, jllst lx-fori - dawn, as 
I was lying, my eyes shut hut Illy 
heart awake, 1 beard a supernatural 
voice clearly repeat these v ernes : 

Hl O Lord! of thine infinite gnodEes,* 
make me ih.in .0 own: 

Mflio me a partaker of (be knowltdgti 
of thy attributes: 

I am broken - tn art- ■! fntu the cares and 
sorrows of iife- 

Ocsil to Thise thy poor mMman (lovrr) 1 
O grant rat my releatei 4 ' 

He is said often after wards to have 
repeated these mystcrioua lines with 
deep emotion, while the tears gushed 
from his rye*. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 

OH THE STATE OF GOVERNMENT AND MANNElfiS IS KABUL 
AND TIIE SURROUNDING COUNTRIES DURING THE REIGNS 
OF RARER AND IIUMAYUN, 

As the course of events has brought us to the reign of 
Akber, when the Chaghatui government was finally 
established in India, and took a form which, with little 
change, it retained for nearly two centuries, it may be 
proper to take a slight review of the state of govern¬ 
ment and manners during the two preceding reigns in 
Kabul and the surrounding countries, where Baber and 
Humriyun spent most of their time. Though a apace 
of more than fifty years, it was in general a period of 
war and confusion, leaving little leisure for any legisla¬ 
tive efforts, or for the cultivation of the arts of peace. 

{ The govern meat was such as might be expected from 
a body of foreigners settling themselves by force in a 
country, with the inhabitants of which they had no 
sympathy but that of a common religion, and was 
necessarily military. Everything was directed by the 
will of the King, who was surrounded by his Amirs 
and great officers. He was nominally absolute, as in all 
Asiatic states. His court exhibited, or affected, a great 
appearance of splendour, and had nearly the same esta¬ 
blishment of officers that had existed under the power¬ 
ful princes of Samarkand and Khurasan. YVe find the 
Master of the Household, Master of the Horse, Grand 
Huntsman, Master of Requests and Chamberlains, with 
body and night guards—beside® all the officers of the 
harem and female apartments. The prince, whether in 
the capital or the camp, Held daily levee®—in the one 
case, in the Great Hall; in the other, in the Pavilion or 
Tent of Audience, at which the Amirs and men of note, 
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and all such as were desirous of favour and attention, 
presented themselves. The Sovereign generally sat at 
the further end on cushions, or, on more ceremonious 
occasions, on a throne placed on a platform raised sonic 
steps above the rest of the hall or tent; and the places 
to be occupied by bis sons and brothers, by Ins near 
relations, by foreign ambassadors, by his Amirs, by men 
of saintly reputation* by men of letters, and by all the 
various classes of bis subjects, were fixed by the Master 
of Ceremonies with a most scrupulous nicety, ac¬ 
cording to their supposed rank or importance. The 
upper classes were in general allowed to be seated; 
the inferior remained standing. All, on entering, made 
their obeisance to the prince; but such as were intro¬ 
duced for the first time, or after an absence from court, 
were attended by the Master of Ceremonies, made their 
obeisance, first at a considerable distance, and afterwards 
nearer to the throne, according to their supposed dignity. 
This obeisance, among all the greater Oriental nations, 
was originally the net of prostration before the Monarch, 
to which the Mongol tribe added the ceremony of beat¬ 
ing the head ujion the ground nine times; but this had 
been softened, in the course of time, and by the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation, into a grave and respectful inclina¬ 
tion of the body, and a slight kneeling or bending of 
the knee* The court etiquette was loaded witli forms, 
which, in quiet times, were strictly observed. On some 
festivals, and on grand occasions, there were magnificent 
banquets. The feast consisted of many courses of nu¬ 
merous dishes of all kinds ; soups, roast, pillau, some¬ 
times of animals dressed entire (stuffed with almonds, 
raisins and currants, and smothered in rice), stews, meat 
and game of every sort, carved and sent about on trays, 
fruits, preserves and sweetmeats, with sherbet, but no 
wine—a forbidden enjoyment which was indulged only 
in private, but, where enjoyed, indulged in to excess, 
*The attendants were often arrayed in rich and showy 
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dresses, I taring the dinner, the guests were entertained 
by music, vocal and instrumental, by wrestlers, posture 
makers and jugglers j rarely perhaps, if ever, at that 
period to the west of the Indus, by dancers. It was 
usual, on such grand occasions, to invest with khiUta 
those who had performed important public services, or 
whom it was meant to distinguish by the royal favour. 
These khilats generally consisted of a dress of honour, 
sometimes made of rich stuffs, of satin, velvet, cloth of 
gold, or adorned with embroidery; sometimes even of 
dresses that had been worn by the Sovereign himself, 
with various additions according to circumstances j 
shawls, sabres of fine workmanship with enamelled hilts, 
often enriched with jewels and precious stones, daggers, 
coats of armour, horses, and, occasionally, sums of 
money. 

The charm which the courts of happier countries 
derive from the presence of female society, was of course 
entirely wanting to that of KdbuL The Indies of every 
rank were kept strictly to private apartments, which 
were accessible only to females, and eunuchs, and, at 
times, to very near relations. 

(Jhe court was composed chiefly of the Amirs and 
Begs, who held the different provinces and districts of 
the kingdom, and of the officers of state and of the 
household. Though the usual and official language 
was that of unreserved obedience to the prince, yet they 
formed a real check upon his power. The anny which 
had effected the conquest was composed of many bodies 
of men o! different races, who each followed a particular 
leader, generally the chief person of a tribe or family. 
They were nil soldiers of fortune, and regarded themselves 
as entitled to their share in the success. Many of them 
had joined the King voluntarily with their tribe or 
follower's, and considered themselves at liberty to with¬ 
draw', or to shift their allegiance, when displeased. By 
means of combinations among themselves, they were 
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even able, on occasion, to overpower the monarch, who 
found it convenient, and indeed necessary, to keep 
them in good humour. Much, therefore, depended on 
the talents of the Sovereign. But even the romantic 
bravery and generous temper of Baber were not always 
sufficient to keep within the limits of duty haughty 
and ambitious tribesmen, who set a high, sometimes an 
inordinate, value on their own services; and dangerous 
revolts and rebellions occurred under both him and his 
son. There existed no hereditary nobility except in 
the heads of tribes ; all was personal, and proceeded 
fro m th e monarch. And even the men of tribes, when 
they had left, their wilds, and, for u scries of years, had 
lived in towns, or followed their individual pursuits, 
scattered over the country, felt less connection with 
their chief, who was compelled to look to local in¬ 
fluence of another description for the support of his 
consequence. The power possessed by the leader of 
the tribe was thus gradually exchanged for that of 
governor of a province. 'This change was, of course, 
extremely favourable to the royal authority. But, 
though nobility was not hereditary, it generally con¬ 
tinued to run very much in the same families ; for the 
sons of Amirs and officers of note were generally, early 
in life, introduced at court by their fathers, and gradu¬ 
ally promoted to situations of trust and influence. 

The information we possess concerning the state of state or the 
the provinces under the Kabul government Is but scanty. 

They would seem to have been governed very much 
according to the form ascribed to the early feudal states. 

The leading men in the conquering army, or at court, 
were sent to the various provinces, attended by their 
old followers, and districts were assigned to them. Of 
the state of landed property we have few details. The 
former inhabitants were not expelled from their lands. 

The labour and skill of the peasant and farmer ore 
necessary under every government; there were no 
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capitalists who tanned on a large scale. Every village 
had probably, as in Persia, a kilanter or head man, 
and some village counsellors, who afforded a certain de¬ 
gree of protection and succour. The person appointed ■ 
to the jaglr settled himself on the spot, took possession 
of the forts and public buildings, and placed his imme¬ 
diate retainers in offices of trust within his government; 
probably, at the same time, assigning to them some 
allotments of land. Through them, though rarely by 
them, he collected the rents, or, more properly speaking, 
a share of the produce of the lands, and the public 
taxes, the measure and extent of which were often much 
at his discretion. As all powers, military, civil, and 
criminal, were vested in his person, the comfort, or 
misery, of the inhabitants was in Ms power, and was 
essentially influenced by his character. The complaint 
of a despised boor did not easily reach the court, and, if 
it did, was not likely, except in cases of crying and 
flagrant injustice, to be much attended to; and woe to 
the unhappy wretch who made a complaint, and after¬ 
wards re t u rued u rider the po wer of his op pressor! Eye ry 
governor was like an absolute prince while his power 
lasted. Ills chief danger arose from intrigues at court, 
where he was constantly obliged, either by his personal 
presence or through his friends, to maintain his in* 
fluence. lie was liable to be removed at any time at 
the pleasure of the King. It is plain that this system 
exposed the inhabitants to great extortions, and was, 
in many ways, unfavourable to the prosperity and im¬ 
provement of the country. Che governor, who held his 
office by an uncertain, and probably a short tenure, was 
anxious to make the most of his time, and apt to regard 
the possessions and property of the governed merely as 
the means of enriching himself and Ins dependents. The 
hen was too often killed for the golden egg. 

Tt»innj. The army did not resemble that of European govern¬ 
ments, divided into regular regiments and troops, with 
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officers each commanding and exercising a certain num* 
her of men dressed in a national uniform and paid by 
the state. It was composed of the i in mediate followers 
of the Kingj and of those of the great ehieb, attached to 
them from various considerations of family, or hope* or 
gratitude; and of portions of the tribes, ns the Aimaks, 
Moghuls, Hazaras, under their native chiefs. Almost 
every man of rank had retainers, who attached them* 
selves to him to share his good fortune, and his conse¬ 
quence depended on their bravery and number, Every 
leader had his standard, which marked his rank, the 
highest being that of the tihjk , a standard surmounted 
by the flowing tail of the mountain cow, an object of 
great ambition, and granted only to a few. Round 
these standards they marched to battle, and round them 
they rallied, if broken. They had no uniform dress. 
Each wore that of his tribe or country, or such as he 
fancied. 

Besides these greater leaders, there were independent 
warriors (Ekkeha) who joined the service, either alone, 
or with a few followers, as volunteer soldiers of fortune, 
some of whom rose to eminence. 

The fighting men were in general Tartars, chiefly 
belonging to Turki tribes, or descended of tribesmen, 
with some Persians and Aiindks, They consisted almost 
entirely of cavalry. The old inhabitants of Kabul, 
whether of the cities or plains, seldom adopted the 
trade of arms, but remained shopkeepers or peasants, 
A T&jik is sometimes, but rarely, mentioned as engaged 
in war. 

The army gradually changed its form in progress of 
time. When the first generation of conquerors died 
away, local levies became common, and regular bauds 
of mercenaries were formed, ibc earlier troops, having 
little or no pay, depended for their support chiefly on 
plunder, and the leaders looked to the command of dis- 
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tricts. There was nothing like a st andin g force. The 
array was composed of local troops, with a few merce¬ 
naries raised on the spur of the occasion♦ 

When the royal army took the field, it was generally 
arranged in three divisions; centre, right wing, and 
left; with an advanced guard and reserve, and some 
flying pickets around* The household troops were 
generally placed in the centre, and officers of expe¬ 
rience named to the command of each division. Their 
arms were the sabre and dagger, sometimes the how 
and arrow, and the spear or mace. There were already 
some companies of matchlock-men m the army, who 
seem always to have been trained mercenaries. Catinon 
had also begun to be used; but they were heavy and 
unmanagahle, used chiefly in sieges or in distant can¬ 
nonades, Shir Shah seems to have been one of the 
first who brought theta with effect into the field* In 
regular battles, the guns were frequently connected 
together by chains, or ropes of' bulls' hides, which served 
as breast-works, behind which archers ami matchlock- 
men were placed, to prevent the irruption of cavalry 
between the guns, especially during the rather long 
intervals between the discharge and re-loading of the 
ponderous ordnance* 

The fate of an action being generally decided by the 
sabre, plate and chain armour, and shields, were in use, 
with helmets, and sometimes chain-cloth coverings for 
the horse. 

Their fortresses derived their strength from their 
situation on steep hills or grounds difficult of access, 
and from the height and thickness of their walls. They 
were sometimes regularly attacked by sap and hatter) , 
sometimes by mines, and defended by countermines* 
Night surprises, however, ami assaults by scaling-lad¬ 
ders, were the most common modes of attack* Some¬ 
times blockade was resorted to, and lines of circum- 
vallation drawn round the place* 
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Hie country had few large citie3 ; K&bul, Kandahar, t*w c uia. 
GUo^ni and Peshiiwer were the chief. The amount of 
their population is uncertain. The smaller towns and 
villages were numerous, as the peasantry did not live in 
scattered dwellings, but in villages surrounded by walls; 
as a refuge for themselves and their cattle, in case of 
any sudden attack, or against the rapacity of ma¬ 
rauders. The larger towns were inhabited by trades¬ 
men and artisans, merchants, shopkeepers, the guardians 
of mosques and religious foundations and their depen¬ 
dents, public and private teachers, and labourers. The 
streets were narrow and dirty; the exterior of the 
houses mean, any attempt at elegance being reserved 
for the interior. The houses of the more wealthy were 
built in one or more squares, opening within into a 
court or parterre surrounded by piazzas. 

The principal buildings were the mosques and the 
tombs of the kings or holy men, and probably a few 
of the palaces of the kings, Some of the bazars were 
built at considerable expense, and with some elegance, 
and were frequently arched over, and closed at night by 
gates. There were also caravanserais, of which the 
large court within was surrounded by small apartments, 
usually with an upper story, and sometimes having a 
flat roof, iu which merchants and traders could be ac¬ 
commodated, with their goods and cattle, on arriving 
from foreign parts. 

The kingdom of Kdbul was inhabited by many dif- Tntubi&ht* 
ferent races of men, and was composed chiefly of hill- 
country, with some rich plains. The greater part of 
the inhabitants of the hills were tribesmen, in a great 
measure independent and supported by their flocks. 

The peasantry and shepherds of the lowlands were in 
general Tajiks, the descendants of the old inhabitants 
of the country , and used the Persian tongue. They 
cultivated various grains, and reared some cattle, but 
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u'^rc much exposed to be plundered by the tribes of the 
surrounding hills. 

As to the administration of justice, there was, pro* 
perly speaking, no regular court of justice in the # 
countryi except that of the IvAs:I could be considered as 
such, winch, however, wls confined to questions of mar* 
tinge, dowry and others arising out of the Muhnm- 
medan law- The jagirdars, and under them their 
collectors, and, in the royal domains, the collectors or 
other officers of government, decided in all questions, 
civil and criminal. There was little form* The parties 
appeared in person to state their own cases ; and inqui¬ 
ries followed, liable to much partiality and corruption. 
The lower officers could fine and inflict corporal punish¬ 
ment to a certain extent., The powers oi life and death, 
and of inflicting larger fines, were reserved to the higher 

officers alone. 4 

But while the otliccrs of government administered 
equity, according to usage or their ideas ol right (for 
laws of enactment, except those oi the Koran, there 
were none), in the plains or what may be called the 
conquered country, the tribes that wandered over and 
pastured the large mountain tracts, or partially culti¬ 
vated the richer valleys and cattle lands, were little 
visited by the Sovereign's officers, but maintained, in a 
great degree, their independence. They made some 
annual payments as tribute, and preserved their ancient, 
usages and customs. Each had its acknowledged ehiel, 
and a council of the principal men of the leading land* 
lies, who managed its affairs and decided controversies. 

The most difficult cases were such as related to 
blood-feuds, which, however, were left to the revenge 
of the injured family* according to the principle of 
retaliation of the Muhammedan law; and when the 
price of blood could not be fixed, or was refused, the 
prosecution of private revenge frequently occasioned 
assassinations and feuds for several generations. 
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The religion of the country west of the Indus was Resign 
the Musulman. This may be called tlie legal religion 
of the country, though, properly speaking, there was 
no establishment* The Mohammedans have no state- 
eStsWishment of their religion * win eh, however, they 
consider ns the only true faith, and as not given to 
them only, but to the whole world. They have no 
order of priesthood; as in patriarchal times, every 
father of a family is its priest. Everywhere, indeed, 
mosques, often of great magnificence, have been bnilt 
for public use, and endowed often with extensive 
hinds for their support, and that of the servants of 
the mosque. But this has been done by private piety, 
and not by the state, which makes no general pro¬ 
vision tor the celebration of religious services, or the 
extension, or purity of religious instruction. Yet, in 
no country does religion present itself more to the 
eye of the observer, or seem more deeply and habi¬ 
tually to influence individuals of every rank. Every 
mosqui has its guardian, generally some descendant of 
the founder* The faithful are daily summoned five 
times to prayer by the voice of the moisten from the 
minaret of the mosque. Some Miilla, oe- man of sup. 
posed piety, acts as Peshnaiuiiz, by reciting the 
stated prayers, the congregation repeating them 
along with, or after him, and carefully following him 
in all the bendings and humble prostrations which 
he makes at the proper parts of the service, towards 
the kiblth, which marks the position of Mekka. He 
is qualified tor Ids office by no imposition of hands, 
or other ceremony, but owes the preference he enjoys, 
to his piety, the favour of the guardian of the found¬ 
ation, or the silent adherence of the people. His 
office confers, or implies, no supernatural effusion of 
sanctity, or of spiritual gifts. He may quit his situ* 
ation at will, and return, like am 1 other man, to the 
business of the world* 
vol. it. 
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I recollect no mention of any colleges founded in 
Kabul for the instruction of students in the sacred 
or profane sciences, though such were common, and 
often verv magnificent, in Mfiwerannaher, in Khorfisiin . 
and in India. But there were always men of learning 
utul piety, who devoted themselves, ns private guides, 
to the teaching of others; and when they acquired re- 
put at ion, numbers flocked to them for the benefit of 
their lessons. The ordinary schools taught the pupils 
who frequented them, to read and write the Arabic and 
Persian languages, with something of accounts, Men 
often read the Koran in Arable, and recited their 
prayers in the same tongue, without knowing one 
word of the meaning, but, in so doing, they performed 
a religious duty. The superior instructors devoted 
them selves to various employments, such as teaching 
the artificial mode of reading the Koran, with its 
sacred intonations, delivering lectures on its import, 
and expositions of the hidden or recondite meaning 
of its texts, and the mystical sense of its facts and 
doctrines. The various teachers and various schools, 
of course, took different views of God and nature, 
some leading to the wildest enthusiasm and bigotry, 
others to the humblest piety. The mystical tendency 
of their speculations, directed to the annihilation of self 
and the exaltation of the Deity, often ended with a long 
course of metaphysical meditations on the doctrine of 
the non-existence of' matter, and the non-entity of every¬ 
thing, except the Divinity. One of the most remark¬ 
able of the*'; schools is that of the Sufis, which seems 
to terminate in a refined philosophical deism or pan¬ 
theism. yet Ims produced volumes of the most beautiful 
poetry. The disciples of these meditative schools, whom 
research and reflection had rendered tolerant, lived re- 
lired, and mixed little in the world. Hut the men des- 
tiiied for public life, who had studied only the Koran 
and its obseivanoes, with the traditions of the prophet, 
were distinguished above all others for their intolerant 
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bigotry, and for their detestation and persecution of 
every other religion. 

To some if may appear singular that of no religion 
are the followers more penetrated with a feeling of 
its truth and superiority to all others, or more dis¬ 
tinguished for their inflexible adherence to it under 
every trial, than those of the Mahomed an, a religion 
which yet has no regular priesthood, and no state 
establishment- But, at the same time, it must be re¬ 
membered, that, though it has no regular state esta¬ 
blishment, it has innumerable foundations, and lands 
of greater or less extent belonging to mosques, tombs, 
colleges and religious institutions, and supporting great 
numbers of zealous and active dependents in every 
part of the country, and that the influence of the wan¬ 
dering mendicants and derwishea is very great. But 
still the real secret of this heart-felt adherence must be 
sought for in a different quarter, in something in¬ 
herent in the doctrines and practical observances of 
the religion itself, which strike the imagination and 
affect the heart, joined to the narrow spirit of an ex¬ 
clusive sect, that looks with contempt and pity on 
every other, and breeds up every Musulman, even in 
his early days, to regard himself as a partisan, and a 
warrior of the faith. 

But, even among Musulmans, there were differences 
of belief, and the grand division between Sunnis and 
Shins occasioned controversies, and [< j rsecutions and 
wars. The Sunnis adhered to the four first Khalifa, as 
the legal successors of Mtihammed; while the Sheas, 
regarding Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, 
as his lawful heir, considered the three first Khalifs as 
usurpers, and cursed them in the public prayers of 
their mosques, and often iti their private orisons and 
ejaculations, as traitors. In early times, the inhabitants 
of Mdwcrannahcr, Khorasan and Kabul, laid followed 
the Sunni faith, which was still adhered to by the 
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natives of the kingdom of KAbul, some of the hiU 
tribes excepted. The doctrines of the Shins were in¬ 
troduced from Arabia, and diffused chiefly in 1 ersia, 
and by the Persian conquests in Khorasiin and else- . 
where. There were some Kizelbdsh, or Persian Slnas 
in Kabul. The hatred of the partisans of the two 
sects towards each other was often extreme. 

Almost every man had his spiritual guide, whom he 
consulted in his difficulties and doubts, and by whom 
he was much influenced in his conduct. Men eminently 
distinguished for piety were supposed to be sometimes 
visited by gleams of divine light; and though the 
Mohomedans arc Unitarians of the strictest kind, ad¬ 
mitting of no partner to God, yet such men were 
reverenced alter death, and pilgrimages were made to 
their tombs. 

Kabul could not be said to have any native literature 
or science. It appropriated^ and imitated, that of the 
Persians. The poems of Ferdausi, H4fez, S&li, Jdmi 
and the other great Persian poets, were familiar to evei^ 
man of education. (Put though the country produced 
no great poet, many individuals, some of the highest 
rank, wrote agreeable verses, and a taste for poetry was 
fashionable with every class’^ The subjects were gene¬ 
rally love and religion. One is sometimes surprised to 
see so much tenderness and respectful delicacy of feel¬ 
ing, flowing from the pen of sturdy warriors, and ad¬ 
dressed to females, who were shut up, and guarded, as 
prisoners and slaves. Put war, which calls out and 
exercises many of the higher parts of our nature, is not 
necessarily hostile to the gentler affections, and, in every 
situation of life, nature vindicates her rights. This was 
the age of the great historians, Mir Khwand and 
Khw&nd Amir, who wrote chiefly in Khorasan; but, 
except Paber’s own Commentaries, we know of no his¬ 
torical work produced in K&bul. 

The sciences, like the literature, of Kabul were bor- 
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rowed from those of the Arabs and Persians, but little 
proficiency and no improvement was made in them. 

Some few studied mathematics and astronomy chiefly 
. as subservient to astrology, in which all were believers; 
and the marches of armies, and the movements of kings 
were directed by the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. 

No journey or march was undertaken, no great work 
begun, but at the hour fixed by the astrologer. 

Their medicine, where it was not empirical, they bor¬ 
rowed from the Arabs; and they, probably from con¬ 
stant experience, possessed considerable knowledge in 
the treatment of wounds. 

Of their architecture we learn little. It was probably Archiu*- 
borrowed from Herdt and Samarkand. Some of the tu ' 
tombs still remaining are said to possess considerable 
elegance. The times were too turbulent to admit of 
attempting many of the works of peace: and means 
were not found to restore even the noble reservoirs and 
water-courses, constructed in earlier times for irrigating 
and enriching the country, but which had fallen into 
decay. 

To estimate the condition of morals, and the degree state of 
of happiness or comfort existing in such a state of monlK 
society, is never an easy task. The practice of poly¬ 
gamy, accompanied, as a necessary consequence, by the 
seclusion of women, and the existence of slavery, which 
arc common to all Musulman countries, have always a 
powerful and demoralizing influence on manners. Put 
the plurality of wives and concubines is nearly confined 
to the upper ranks, and the more wealthy; and though 
the evil consequences of the practice urc felt, in the 
undue importance and the prominence given to the 
sensual passions, in the debasing effects of jealousy and 
mistrust on the character, in the mischief of entrusting 
the education of the rising generation, the young of 
both sexes, to the nurture of women, totally strangers 
to the business and the virtues of active life; and in 
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addition to this, in the endless discords and enmities, 
which the claims of rival mothers introduce into the 
bosom of families ; yet, being avowed and sanctioned 
by the law, it is attended with none of that degradation * 
of feeling and character that attends the pursuit of 
promiscuous debauchery, or of unlawful concubinage, 
when the sense of duty is overpowered by the influence 
of a passion acknowledged to be guilty, and the indul¬ 
gence is pursued with the feelings of a criminal, who is 
conscious that he is breaking the law. The connection 
of wife and concubine are equally lawful, and alike 
recognized by the Musulman religion, and the issue of 
both have their shares in the succession. The practice of 
slavery appears to have been confined to domestic 
slavery, a condition, in the East, in which the slave 
is generally treated as a favoured and confidential ser¬ 
vant, often as a child of the family. We find no traces 
of agricultural servitude. The lower ranks seem alt 
to have been free. Their wives were more fortunate 
than those of their superiors, since their duties re¬ 
quired them to move about, and probably sometimes to 
assist in field-labour. 

The higher ranks, who lived in the possession of 
comparative wealth and plenty, seem to have had the 
usual ami almost necessary virtues of their station — 
bravery and liberality towards the dependents and fol¬ 
lowers who formed their strength. They were gene¬ 
rally hardy, and with some skill in war, which was 
their trade, but was practised rather in the way of 
foray and skirmish than of regular tactics. Having 
the virtues and the vices of adventurers, they were not 
uniformly steady in their allegiance and fidelity to their 
Sovereign; their adherence to whom they considered 
as a matter to be regulated by considerations of mutual 
convenience, in which they were too often directed by 
notions of mere temporary expediency. Some of them 
wc have seen were men of talent and generosity, and 
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many bad some taste for liberal studies, and delighted 
in the Persian and Turin poets and moralists. 

The great body of the inhabitants, agricultural and pas- *n.u 
toral, were probably a good deal oppressed. The cxuc- pBIV 
tions of government, joined to the constant march and 
devastation of armies and the plundering incursions of 
the hill tribes, must have left them little that they 
could call their own. There was indeed, generally, 
some castle, or walled town, to which they could, in such 
cases, retire. But they were, nevertheless, often taken 
by surprise, when their families and cattle, and hoards 
of grain were liable to be carried away, and their 
standing corn trampled down, or consumed by the 
horses of the invaders. But, even in the most un¬ 
favourable circumstances, there is an elasticity and 
spring in the human mind, that long resist the pres¬ 
sure of the heaviest calamity. Oppression is never, 
indeed, directly favourable to the moral habits. Where 
force cannot be opposed to it, it culls up artifice and 
cunning. But it also sometimes calls up the nobler 
passions. The bonds of union between the members 
of communities and the members of families, are 
draw n closer by their sufferings, and by their exertions 
to avert them. The generous affections are brought 
actively into play; united efforts are made to oppose 
the common enemy; great sacrifices are submitted to 
for the sake of one another ; the disinterested and 
domestic affections daily gain strength in the midst of 
suffering, and through the very agency of suffering. 

Men become more affectionate parents, more attached 
children and friends, and better members of the little 
community. There are little numberless pleasures that 
the eye of oppression cannot detect, or its hand inter¬ 
rupt, History in general gives little information as to 
the daily employment, and feelings of the great body 
of the lower classes, but, in this instance, what little 
can be gleaned, is not unfavourable. 
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These remarks of course apply chiefly to the inha¬ 
bitants of the plains; the inhabitants ot ilic lull” mid 
mountains preserved their old independence unchanged. 

Errcimu. As to the revenue, its extent and nature, we know 
little. The principEil was probably a land-tax* which 
from the mountaineers was levied in the ionu ot 
tribute. Baber informs ua that the revenue of Kabul 
from both these sources was only eight Inks oi Shah- 
rnkhis, or alrout 33,33:1/. Gs. 8J. In addition to this, 
there were the tumglni, or custom duties, on all cattle, 
sheep and other articles brought into the country, and 
probably some transit duties and shop duties. There 
were, besides, the pdabkeflhea, and other offerings made 
£0 the prince on festivals and other great occasions- 
These consisted in money, horses, rich cloths and other 
rarities; and, though part of them went out again in 
the form of kldhits and gratifications to favourite ser¬ 
vants, the surplus in the king's favour was probably 
considerable. At the same time the revenue of Kabul 
was never great. B4bcr, soon after he conquered 
KAbul, levied on Kabul and another district, a con¬ 
tribution of thirty thousand loads of grain (kharwar) 
to distribute among the tribes who had accompanied 
him in his conquest, but the burden weis found to be 
too great, he tells us, and the country suffered ex¬ 
tremely* 

ibMSK*cf The fixed and staiionnry condition of all large 
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Asiatic kingdoms, which, trorn the first traces of history 
to the latest times, exhibit only the purely despotic form 
of government, has naturally excited the attention of 
alt renders of history. No progress seems ever to have 
been made towards free or liberal institutions, or if any 
liberal laws or regulations were made under a good or 
great monaTch, they totally disappear iri the reign of 
his successor. Nothing is stable, but the absolute will 
of the sovereign. The great difficulty of obtaining any¬ 
thing like free or permanent institutions lies in this very 
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absolute power, and in the great extent of the king¬ 
dom. In a small district of Mil country, separated by 
natural limits from other similar or different districts, 

, the whole, or u great proportion, of the inhabitants cati 
meet and confer about their concerns. They can agree 
about the acquisition of certain benefits, or the removal 
of certain wrongs, which affect them as a body. They 
can appoint the most powerful or popular man among 
them to watch over their rights, with certain powers 
conferred for what they conceive to be the general 
benefit. If no powerful chief or king is near, who has 
strength enough to subdue them, they may, for a 
greater or less time, preserve a certain degree of self- 
government. The same is the case in tow ns, especially 
in commercial or trading towns. Their common in¬ 
terest and the direction of men of substance, of ex¬ 
perience and knowledge, draw and knit them together. 
They engage in fraternities; every trade, or craft, or 
profession, forms unions, and draws together numerous 
bodies, who work lor their own, or the common good, 
and, in process of time, acquire a corporation-spirit, 
that makes them ready to do and suffer much for a 
common cause. From governing their own little so¬ 
ciety, they acquire the habits that lit them for taking a 
share in the government of the town. Something of 
a representative constitution U the consequence. Their 
wealth enables them to fortify their town, and, in a 
country where many such towns exist, they can com¬ 
mand troops, can employ their wealth, and farm leagues 
or combinations, so as even to be a check upon the 
government, or to attain independence. Such were 
the free towns of Italy, of the Low Countries, and of 
Germany. In England, the towns, after obtaining the 
right of governing themselves, by joining with the 
crown or the great barons, became an important part 
of the political system. It is only by checks that any 
authority can be limited, and institutions are necessary 
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to support and maintain these checks* Thus, in hug* 
land, the power of the nobles never could have been 
brought as an effective check upon the power of the 
king, lmd they not been of hereditary rank, and ac¬ 
customed to meet together in parliament and elsewhere, 
os a recognized body ; in a word, to consider themselves 
as a political corporation, having rights. They might, 
otherwise, have formed combinations and leagues, and 
engaged in rebellions and commotions; but these*, ii 
successful, would have terminated to the advantage of 
one or two of the chief leaders, not of the nobles as a 
body opposed to the king. Their rank, being here¬ 
ditary, gave them both permanence and cohesion, and 
enabled them to act in concert for the common interest* 
But in the East, nobility is only personal* Except 
where there arc tribes, the personal influence of any in¬ 
dividual is small. The nobles hold no assemblies as a 
separate body, and have no duties to perform ns such* 
They cannot, therefore, combine or act in union, but 
by rebellion. There arc no public institutions (not 
religious), in which they, or any other subjects of the 
state, meet for deliberation cm ministerial or any other 
public purposes; no county meetings, no boards of 
justices, no juries, no town meetings. The means of 
combining, or of coming to a common understanding, 
are, therefore, limited* Absolute princes never favour 
the growth of privileges to nobles, or cities, or districts; 
they are more willing to destroy these rights. They 
centralize every thing, a cad make every thing dqiend on 
their own will and pleasure* Thus, were a movement 
to take place, even for the most beneficial objects, no 
hereditary leader can be found, no political body to 
assist, no permanent institution to give security to the 
object if attained. It is a rebellion which, if successful 
for the moment, falls away of itself, like a bouse built 
on sand, and leaves not a trace behind* Thus such 
despotic governments do not afford the fulcrum to sup- 
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port the political lever, and the force is applied in 
vain. Inferior, internal political institutions, scattered 
over tiic country, or means of consultation and combin- 
« fltion among powerful hereditary chiefs, are necessary, 
as checks to absolute power. They cannot long exist, 
without bringing a considerable degree of freedom in 
their train. Counties, and the public meetings they 
produce, towns, parishes, corporations, and, at a later 
period, courts of law and juries, arc the great elements 
of liberty. They bring men together, make them 
reason, and accustom them to act with foresight, with 
moderation, and in concert. The Mahomedan govern¬ 
ments of the East have only two checks, the dangerous 
one of rebellion —and the power of religion and popu¬ 
lar opinion, or custom, represented, sometimes suc¬ 
cessfully, sometimes without effect, by the Ulema, the 
heads of the religion and law. But revolution produces 
a change of governors, not of government. Any 
effectual change must go deeper, and begin with the 
fundamental elements of civil and political society. 
Yet, now that the Janissaries are gone, the Ulema is 
perhaps the nearest approach to a corporation of any 
body in Turkey. 
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Ak Sultan, Governor of Ghazni, joins 
Humayun, 923. Commands Katn- 
ran’s advance at the Dera Kipchik, 
381. Commands Kamran's left at 
the battle of ShuleTgerden. 392. 

Ala-cd-dim or Alim, Lodi ( Sultan X is- 
capes from Kila Zefcr to Gujrit, 41. 
Puls forarard his pretensions to the 
throne of Delhi, 44. Leads a force to 
Kalingrr.44. lit# army retreat*, 46. 

Alai (Sheikh), Irader of the McbdevU, 
account of him and his sect, 475-482. 

Alima Taklu, his rebellion against Shalt 
Umar I, 99. Quelled, UXX 

Aletn K linn, discovers lhha.U-r Shah’s 
treasure at Champanir, 66, matt. 

Alrog Kuan, Huinivun encamps there, 
354. 

Ali(Mir Syed.t, his congratulatory cm- 
basay to' llumiyun, 326. Receive* 
the government of Duki, 327. 

Ali (Sheikh), proposes to surprise Dc- 
riwal, 239. 

Ali Akber Jami (Sheikh), bis daughter 
marAeil to llumiyun. 220. 

Ali Bakluhi (SultanX Humij un’a pay¬ 
master. brings instructions for blind, 
ing Kim ran, 413. 

Ali Beg Jrliir < Sheikh), offer* to sur¬ 
prise Sbnh Husein, 225. His skir¬ 
mish with Maiden’s troops, 24.4. De¬ 
feats Jini Beg, 256. Commands a 
detachment against Slush Husein, 
260. Is defeated and slain, 261. 

Ali Dost, refuses to blind Kamran, 413. 

Ali Kuli Korcbi. attends Kamran on 
hia flight from Kfibul, 345. 

Ali Kuli Sislini, despatched to reduce 
Miratand Samhhal, 520. Puts Kam¬ 
ber Diwana to death, 520. 

Ali Peojshlri (Malik), aui«U Mina 
Ibrahim of Uadakhshin, 353. De¬ 
feats Trmir Shaghali, 353. 

Ali lUu (Imim), his tomb sksited by 
Humayun, 297. 

Ali Sultan Taklu. bis death before But, 
304. 

Alika Arghun (Mir), bis defence of 
Srhwin, 224. 

Alms Khan (Sultan). Stt Alim Khan 

Jigat. 


Alim Khan Jilal Khan Jigat, acquires 
Kaiscn, Bhilsa and Chiodfri, 37. 
Joins Behader Shah, 51. Is muti¬ 
lated by Humayun, 59. 

Alim Lodi. See Ala-ed-din Lodi. 

Alla-dott (Mir), hia mission to Sind, 
265. 

Alwar. See Mcwit. 

Ambala, battle u( 459. 

Amber (Khsrija), recaptures Aikeri 
Mirra 321. 

Agurkot. Ilumayun hospitably received 
there, 249. IIis stay there. 252. Birth 
of Akber there, 254. 

Andcrab. battle of, 303. Placed under 
llindal. 332. Abandoned by Kain- 
rin. 353. Given to Tcrdi Beg. 509. 
Besieged by Suleiman Mirra, 522. 

Anka Argliun (Mir), hi* mission from 
Stiah Hu win to Humayun, 213. 

Arab Mckkt (Mir|, mediates between 
Kamran and Ilumayun, 356. 

Artillery, that of Behader Shah under 
Kind Khan, 4'*. That of llumiyun 
at the I tattle of Kaniuj, 185. 

Aru, llumiyun’* encampment at. 237. 

Army (thr) of Baber and llumiyun 
described, 540. 

A#ir, fort of. 79. 

A'ken Mirra, son of Baber, appointed 
to the government of Sambhal, 6. 
Commands the advanced guard "in 

- Gujrit, 75. Is rutprised. 75. l5e- 
feats the G nr rat is 76. Made Gover¬ 
nor of Ahtncdabad. 76 ; and Vice¬ 
roy, 77. His ariugance, 83 . En¬ 
camps at Sirganj. 84. Adviird by 
Hindu Beg to declare himself inde¬ 
pendent. 85. Declines, but afterwards 
consents, 85. llrtreoti from Ahme- 
dahid, 85. Is pursued by Behidcr 
Shah, 86. Reaches Cliampanlr, 86. 
Is refused admittance there by Tcrdi 
Beg, 87. Marches towards Agra, 88. 
Submits to llumiyun. 88 . Accom¬ 
panies llumiyun against Shir Shah, 
139. Ills disgraceful stipulation, as 
there* aid for auditing Humayun, 154- 
Forces the paaaes into Bchir. 155. 
Commands the right at the battle of 
Kansu;, 190. Joins Humayun in his 
flight, 192. His quaiTel with Yadgar, 
192. Leaves Delhi to proceed to 
Sambhal. 195. Meets his three 
brothers at Labur, 197. Krevives 
the government of Ghazni from Kim- 
ran, 264; and tliat of Kandahar, 
265. His hostile preparations on the 
approach of llumiyun, 266. He ad¬ 
vances to ukehim, 267. Arrives at 
Shil-Mustung, 270. Captures Ak- 
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b*!T, 970. Hrt.tt'jrtHi m Kundihlr by 
I f'.usiivLin. ao&, Surrender tu the 
EmpODT, 311. l)j*4'losH.rif of hi* 
WWHuklIi«lnligni,3li liupi united, 

S!"i. £*cafci, 331* Recaptured, 

n-i |. C’(T I limit It-J LO the tHttmlj nf 

Nailim Miiluili, 3*3- IWumhI 
95 $. Appointed ia the pr>r^m!wt«3t 
Uf K nrntigi n, asa, Left i m- charge of 
Kuliib, 377, 1*41*1*1 by Chakef 

All 1%, ITS. /him Kfimriii, 373- 
Fiin from tow route til ItioljiL, ,J78, 
Ip pointed hy Kuinnin (u tl>e go- 
^rr.iii-i III of Jeljlah.i j, 587. 
ptnoncr by Huniijuti it the haute 
uf hlmliTj^ri-iitrn. 3-ltS. Sent a pri¬ 
soner to BaiSakh+han, 3ft7, Die* lie- 
f.Ti-L-n .Mulls anil IHinwin, 3!»7. 
Aiof Kli.n.. left with the figjnti ttoopi 
at MiLntlu. 31 Siam in halthv 9". 
Adintk, Hutnivtin iurpriird at, 97 L, 
A-iltribidt utcitli b lit Use L'ib*k«, ft?. 
Aitrakn in ibe JLnit, [35, wtt* 

Aik eh Khen* of Mir Aike. See Stwmi* 
ir4.din HIubepanied Gharnevi. 

Aulia I, Shall ), aJirine ilf, 311, 

Aicihiyan, rebellion in, ftLi. 

A rim Huisrii un. See Ifaihal Kh-in 

MUa L 

Csba Ptjf Jibir, defends Juinpur, 151, 
153. ft diK 1TI. 

11:11 i-i Jujluh, tils fjppittkni to Kith* 
tuir, tfiJS. 

Italia Kuli, an officer nf Shalt Hettiit, 
ft it nejjol Latino with Yidg5f Mitto, 
l 2 37. H L-V M iilion lo 11U mas un, SG9 , 
Il.it.m Said, aids Kemriin in hti otipe 
from Se'-ilM SI mb. 4l». 

Hihii of K ulab, wounds Hum lyiim.asj, 
It.il.i.iii, nt EIUmr>, Klian J.ln.ini, *up- 
piiTti Sultan HIahliiud j.i>di. 9. Pre* 
fitted ja {unuiuikil of li.ii army lu 
Slid Kh.Uu L3.t. 

Dabek Hundyuhi tn ehinindar in 
Penis, 282. 

Caber, hit invasion of Mil»i, 54. fk- 
eupies Bchnr, 131. 

liabi'jJii, Jiardiri of, llumfyun resides 
at, 2M, 

EfldAkhwtwi, the kingdom of, confirmed 
to Sukijiuin Mi ran, C. Invaded by 
Kim ran. 36J, 509, Submit! i o h itir, 
sfri. Kitim Birlu, appointed C,o- 
Trrnor ^703, Inalbin under Kutirio, 
315* Sulci raih rt stored to the go 
* erntUe:: |* 311 3. Taken by II u n ,ijr OH, 
SsfJ. Gittw to HindUl Mirta, 330. 
Restored to Hiina Suleiman, 332. 
Bndeb Tjflb Danish mend (Sheikh >, hi* 
ftl»i Sbvikti Alin, 481. 


Bagb {K liv ftpi), nurendm the fort n f 
Elbe It to IluitiivLini 970. Sot at 
Urpr, 37G, 

Iliikc IfegtLm, ] 59, 

Ha It b* hi-bin is Jib jyu m t daughter of Hu- 
mivun, rnnoTt.f iroin Kandahar lo 
Kabul, 305* Betrothed to Miria 
Ibtuhim, SM. 

fbllislmi Lange, of Uch, rttotrt the 
title of Khan Jrhiii, 2(Jt9» Fumiiliei 
B tunny un with mppliin, !30S, OiFera 
utnLMli'tmnv lu Uio [irOgM* of Hll- 
oinyMii. 2 :;m, 

Puklan, or iUghlin, taken by Kaiitmn, 
«T. I lumiiun wrivei then, S7£X 
ISnllth. i n pcMSi'HiLLfO of the t-'rl-Kkn, 
p.tpidilititi of Hurniyun pgnintt, 

Baltu Khan, his rptnrrel villi KliWiijl 
Moneiii Solutri, 513. 

Bel itches, iheiT mcrtilat mJihcpiri, ‘-lii. 
IWir detention nf tlumdrun in the 
detert, 971* Tb’eit mtlcuMnt io the 
Punjab, 424. 

liituiin, gi.iermnent of, giien lo SLif- 
ifki-Ji, 351, 

Uangaftll, given to Himlil, 40tl laid 
wwiie by llimuyuiyW, 

Bipu, llejj, etllif miniiliT of Klim ran, 
3 J 9 . Is. ep|Kiimc 4 Aiilik to biw 
aon-io-law, 393, PardMoi by 11 o- 
tiiisim, 523. Joint b]» c,imp, 324. 
Mia vi/e diilwnuurisi, and hie chil¬ 
dren murdered by Kimrip. 3-19. 
ikwrti from Huniijun to KklQIftn, 
i!51. Fncj^mm by 1 lomiyn u,S 57, Ap- 
pointod by K4mra,n to Tilikin, 3T7. 
BirAda, under Be<t Deg fth(4ii;ba ( TT, 
Buruirb, under KiLviin Hutfin, 77. 
Taiuu by the pitniiain of llcliuder 
Shah, 52. 

Bnunt UelL. lUle of 11 mi u Ikbl, 4 1. £ 
Bayi'tirl, hit account of the rent of 
the DtTi-Gftt 374, 

Bjyetid Khan. Fcntmll, pfifertod to 
Slilr Shah in I tie command of Sultan 
Ma'iuiuil'i army, 133. 

Buyerid (Sheikh), supports SulUb Mah- 
cnu.ll L.:di r ft. Sl.iltt at the baltle uf 

Dutita. ID, 

Bin Bchtider Sultan), King of Malw-a, 
bit s-k ill in i n u lie, 5OH. S«pc,-tnli 

hie father, 505, 

UnhuiL, rniii | ucted by Eiimber Hiriiu, 

520, 

1 IlTi: id>.r (Sultpn), Srr KhiTff Khun. 
Ill'll.Ki,.r Kh.in Siitdiri, ippointd to 
Zem in-da* cr, 509. 

Lkhfiider Shaft, uouuti the Uirone of 
tiiyrar, 11,33 Iptj4b Wat**, and 
lila Cbindlri, 34. Again UnJn 
Mol*a, end tekee Minis, 35 Dr- 
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ihnrtr* Suliiin Matmiiii.l. and pro- 
cbijms himtetf Kiii|{ of Milvn, ,li. 
Seim SiEiill-ail-iJnl,. "Mi. HU further 
mreP'ti, 3?i Hit power in Uiijerit, 
5, Alarm* ItumiyuH by Eiti |>ni- 
J?TL*.S lit MaLwu aril) [ ]. 

Sends iia l'iuLl.l' ty In llu.m.iyud, 13 - 
WtMiin Wulumirned Xemdn Mirra,. 
1:1, B^icgvi Chntur, l I, 11. Re¬ 
tires opt rectfivinif Sarp;e presents, i SL 
41* Form* n li uin' n inline! ilmi it- 
;un. II. Anmiolc of hi* tti i^itsli- 
Ctnnt 49, *v>t* Aultfi tin,' Ladii, 44. 
A^nin bfties<3 Chid tor,, 44+ S; me mi 

4 ml wcU tint eiiy, 4 8. EiinitLipi it 

Mandiur, 4JI. Entrench** bin tu.rp, 
50. lit* troo|n tli’.Sn'iiri./neiL, 51, 
.f nned fay Hulun *4 Uni uf Kulpi, 5 L 
DeiUlii itt bit nm|t. .52, I1U dtpht, 

52. lit'M'-srliL’i Mamin* 54. .M iL./t 

OTftlUrci to IIuirijUB, 55- Sor- 
ptised lit 5JiriJt| t 56. EieapfS, to 
OflltHpaliSf, 53. flUi to Cnipilny. 
30. I! urn* hi* duct, 00, FJie* to 
!>[«, 60. 72. Nvplbltt with the 
RutUpiw,'3, HI. Dqtulti lisiit. 
td-miiik to needled the revenue* af 
Gnjrat, 74 Reaction in (jujiit m 
hit favour* 6 k Joini bit troop* at 
T.UJIl, KL PllMUrt the LlnptlJ.il 
IriPft.'i, BlJ, (lrnt|Ni* ("'ll j mpuci ir anil 
rrt'iiiL-r» nil flujnii, 8?. Ildum* to 
Hi u, 01. HU tmtutjctinnt with Ujc 
FiirtuRucfli?, 1>I. HU death, l j 2, ad. 
Hit ehiiKler, 94, mift. Hit alleged 
fen[jpL'-tniuee, utf. LIU moilicr and 
noble* retire to Ahmed:! had* as. Ilia 
imrnedtali? Micci-Mars, Sti. 

Billie, uTtinin by Slur Shah, S9, Itv 
V.uIl iI by Nai tl-I SIi ill. 13(1. StieotJ 
by Sultan Mahmud, 129; *hu is 
itpelleJ by Haber. 130, Reoccujrud 
by Sbte Shah, 151. 

Reltur Kl»tt Lob ill i- .Sr Sulmn Mu- 
hammed, 

Bildr Kbin %Tani t coDerrlUi to ihc 
«« of the Mclidevis 46k IKucrti 
Adeli. 4 44. 

Ul blind CLmfadir, 1145. 

Ut-htim Mirra. brother of Tdiimip, ap¬ 
pointed *icvruy of KKirn'iiL, W. Hi* 
pmeiiU to iluTnayun, 283. HU 
enmity la liim, 250, 

Hiilttiid, Hnmiyun’* vinto coiiaTnp- 
u’-ent at, 405. 

Bcka*i ( MuH.i), pc rtoii.it-.'* Kuw-iyun 
on hi* death, 52 m. 

lU'kt.iin (iKiui Ikihawet i, rebuilt by 
Huninyuin, 420. 

Ik'lifrilJl.tiu L\ipi[.il urjluliimiaitil Sud- 
iaji Miraa, 89* Taken by H indol* 90. 
VOL. II* 0 


Behafra, bcdc^d and taken by Shir 
■Shah, 151. 

UctHl-kuilu, Humjj-uitSitay tliMe, 33y, 
lk-njpd, imudiil and reduced hy Hhir 
Shell* las, 142. Submit! to Hu- 
UliVLtlL* 143, Tho government at- 
" mu l iJ by Khi«r Kit mi Sirmini, 42S. 
Blared udder tin." Arm a Earn Fa¬ 
cial, 4211. 

llLrie, Liiiprlutn of, allocked Lit the 
kiu^s o-i B-cdct and Afitm'dii-np.ir, 3^; 

^tio arc dri 13 ! n aut by likdiidor Sl>alt,S#. 
HhniiiLL, the Rala of, defeat* Sul ton 
1 LicaLki m a 501. 

Bicker, city uid fuite-. s* of, 20 p + II^-* 

sicced by IIlipiijljiiij, J J1S, D.^eeip- 
tion uf ft, 53G. Proprei* of tli» 
^egc, 23S, The uo^c ntud, 239, 
IlbilKO* rpdiKod by SutiAM Malinjud, * 2 * 
Ai L Lulled lu- Mohammed ■Stall, 29 . 
If jecu to Siljh.e-rL-din, ; 5 (h, Girut do 
A leut kliait Jljr 3 [ t 37- 
Ehtra* Shir ShabS may ihertv 424. 
Bhopal [bit. chief uf llijt^r, occoptca 
Miindu, n(>. 

Bltupat |tai 4 urn of Sil.ilj.tHl.fiin of 
Bliilxa, 97. Ficapca with IMuder 
S3i*lp . 53 , itentiL-n Ifiiiwn and 
ChiindcTtr 42a, 

lib til, or Bchlul [Shwlkb)-, nuticc of 
1 1 iiin- Ilia. Hi-ei t on a mi.sicm tu 
Ttirutal, 150. 152, la put to death 
by JJiuiJjd* 152. 1S3, 

13 Lit La, fnrtiic*i of. 13, Pay's tribute to 
Muli mud [Jtilji, >2'J. heiced atul 
T.no|ii-d by Tatar Khan Lodi, 45. 
RttoniKil by Uumijun, -to. Ik-, 
Uepcd f.y Muhammad Shall, 449- 
Sicg j r*L | a>d, 5-00. llLduccd liy Hai- 

dcr MuhaiiinviMl Kli.m, 5HJ. 

Bibt lludu. her manage incut of jiffiir* 
in Bchiii, 125* 

ISblpiph KIjilli Kaut. iiimmders Katu 
dllh.ir to KiitritdcL, lew. Appointed 
Aultk of Siilum Murad Mtuu* 2D4. 
l lniui*. K.-mclehdr for the: Kiit^ o-f 
1'ctT.ia, SIS, l%OHtwd of Kfltt- 
dalLur, S2tt 

Bid.iph i SJutl ’k C . L i-jt prisoner by tfn; 

EJibnkv 37S. 

Itikctithiiic, 1ti.ilt.iL of Ctlcltiir, nue- 
ci-tih bit brother lluttoitsi. 4ft. tie- 
hieped In lltciltir by Hilijifi-r Sltalt, 
40. lAirebaoea u price, 15. 41, 
l! [ram Kh in. scut to clear the im^v* 
betvreen lktule and licupnb t45. 
Fail*, I4(i- Jdjii ibe inijnetal ca.ro p 
at Jiln, 348, Sketch of Id* Ititrory 

lioro tbo lialtltf uf K.itlkU). 358, Atf- 

eompanic* Humiityua to Benia, 3H|. 
Sent ja tsnroy to Sliali Tahnia"p k Sdl. 

0 
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Tim SiabV irealctienl tT liinii - *■ 
Honoured by iftc Shah with the tiMe 
nf Khan, 'iftS, Defeat* liafn, ItOT. 
g^iil as nnibo.vrat lor to K lI i id. : "- 1 < - 
Returns to Ilmuiyurt, 308. Ap¬ 
pointed ptrtCrTtnr of Kiinla»f* KO, 
A**‘i>t* in espeUtng Kmiuitu ftiim 

Zemin-Jib* lt, 3 S 5 - VWtP 11 aB 
Jltttunidfd nt Ghiini, 39 ‘k _ 1 flf- 
*aiK on him to tteempHny him to 
Rahul* 399. toduert him toirlu™ 
when be had willubmwu, 399, Is 
far,non fed with th* lisle nf Khin 
KhJuittrt. au§, Ordered, to pa r»Ln.- 
Kumrin, 399, B«mrm *" KafiJa- 
liip, 400. !■»suepceUtd fay Ilunuiyun. 

507, Eatnumt him wUU m»pi- 

fieeirtfc JOT. Join* him at KAM. 
Sjknit against Rlswig 1 * * 1 

Tates 1 Urban** SIS* Fa **\ * lj * 
Satlej. 514+ Clin* the tattle of 
Michlwirt. 499* 515* Honour^ 
wLili the title of Khun Khnn-m lar 
Vnfsdiir. -Pie* ElelLlforctti ami joined 
hr 1 lumftrtt 11 , 5i6. futile *1 sir ” 
lientl. 49®. 317. hiihfUii brtiowtd 
on him, SSO. Appoint A tilth to 
jibber in ihe Pmjabi S2i 
the arcotinc or II uiiuiyun'* Jmlh.p db* 
Birkeln Mir Syed), hi* ^ 11 ' ft ’ 

Jj], IJl- hupport* the wounded 

KtnticTOF In hi* flight from Bert 
KipcMV, 3K1. Appointed to the 
gorCTnmolil of Kundii*-, 41X.1. 

lh^) f snittNndeis to Hu- 

nsaynn, 329. 

BLit, bntrj^d acid rorrandtrs to 11 u- 
miyuro $04. 

Bt inding, modes of, 19. 

Boehak lkhidtr (Mirl, appoffittd to 
ALibmudAfadd, 77. 

Ebhjat Khan, of Chindfri, farm a cnii- 
ti' . triu'Y against M tilim 1 l li - * ■ 
Withdraw* from the tamp of itw«m* 
federate*, 39* A gam i nm ' tlirm, 
and cOAfludt* a peftLt w ith Suitim 
Mahmud, 39. 

EtmrikiT, included in the kingdom, of 
Gojnl, 30, t 

lfoUiim, BTiTTOin by the libcU, 99. _ 

Uutidi, conquered by -Mahmud Klnlji, 

ai 

JiiiuiplJT, Hu may tins stay there, 99. 

J! u hliio-i-l-inu! k Skt*tti r operat L"* agai n*l 
Eluutiyun, +5- 

Borhiiu Siiim Shah, King of Ahmed- 
Itanjar,. afk FTOitf'Uxl£'C - i Ekdi&ile r SliaLl 
pi King of +A huiLiliiai!‘t r « 3tf. U i I era 
to nwnt Itumiyuo* 139. 

Burney Sif A., Tim diKtiplion of 

lloliri, 21i5, 


C,'irtiliOT t ill enninwrce, lit. BuhiJuT 
Shal[ Liutti* hblh-ot thmf+^O. F‘d 

he Uumiivuu, ea* Emkf Ife*t Beg 
Nhckigtm, 77. HrftmW fw U*h»- 
tler Shall hy ShU»h KbaU, S3* . 

CUehkan, it* geogrtlikirtl i^inon, 
S IT molt. ChMJKtef of the country 
jiiid of in iuJiabitanls Hl9. 

Chat* family of. in Kashmir, 3J14. 

Cbm\Ti Ah Beg Kuiiihi, or _ niakcr 
Kliatl, jniiM IlUWtyuil 40 WHI 1 *- 
liiii.il. 356. Appointed Auiir+uL- 
anirn to K*mnu Mina, 3 t 0 * hi* 

l+elled by K.iiunin from KuUtv. :.7'- 
Boudm Rultib, 37h, 

Gh-impin if, linjaof, tributary to Atmipil 
siwh of Guirdt, 20* I III power,SO. 

hortrM of, Likcu by MnhiDud SMi 

Bipurt+ ia Bewnptiim of it. 

63." t'.ipmrcd by e*?*J*dr,6d- 
hatrre t )f the garrison, 6 S, Iflnne™* 
booty, fill. ' llL’iakeii liy BeWdwr 

Shah. 8ft. ^ . 

Chand KIlah, brother of 6 tWS Aliab, 
flier to Maiiilu, 33. 

Chtinderi, taken by Sulwn M.ilimud 
Khilj'h i‘J. Atdgmd to Muilni [tai, 
39. Stonfled hv Buber, 3-t- Be* 
btorwl to Ahmed Hindi. 4. BoJowcd 
by Behidee HLuh ort Alim Khan 
dijrAl. 37+ Remnrerrd by Bhopal 
and Bunm Ma!, 4S9. 
fdiJJKrgli.ita, liatllu of, 599+ 

Cheitlur,« Afewilf, IxMiegod by Bull an 
M nlirnuil Khilji, Sii, bj 

Bebkdcf Shah, H. 41+47. Taken by 
storm, 4K 

Cbihta*Mow t defeat of T.ii KlmU at, 

* 9% ^ . , vi 

Chilnich Koka, hti gcitertmty to Kant* 

ran 4lS* 

Cbtrigh-kiub, Of LMrap-tlBoghubm, 
. lT [ «f T StH. Their perrecuiion*, 
SKI, Aohr. 

tliirkh in I^ighcr, piicn to Akber, 39 -t. 

Lhuch-*k Ik'guin, daughter uf SJiali 

Uustin of Suid, murritil tu Kiirtrici, 
335 . Her demotion lo her hukhirwl* 
41$. 

t liunor, fort of, i±i strength nod iuijmrl- 
anect la 13 1 . Uevicgerl by Mu* 

inkynih I O'- The siege nlwliiuiii'il 
11 . Bedegud hy ijullan Mahmud 
1 aide, ] ;J 0 . Tb* licgr rahcJ, 13d 
Acquired by Sh ■ i Shah, 131+ llt 1 - 
tjcgi-d by Humjiruth Ha CaniLu- 
liui-r. Hi. Kv-^tored to Sliir Stub, 
170. 

Chupph Ghut, surpriwof llw, 171. 
t’bupi Botuuk’r, inhmm lEuTunyun of 
AskGxi't sppcoaeh, SCfh Ilia niiiiton 
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from llumivun U> Sluli Tabmaip, 

373. 

Cities, [Ihu of Haber and II u- 

indyun. 5 4:1. 

“ ComMof Friend*," the, AF. 

Court ,l | hf,)«f Haber a nd I lundy un ,33ti. 

P'Aruita (Niifi*), Metroy of (ion, fur- 
n Mies assistance I a iichader Shall, 
7K. Sail* to Diu h !3 3. JIcocivlh Be- 
• Siader Skrtb on hoard hi* ship, [1 Li 
part in the Awtlh of Eh h ider Shah, 92, 
lib, ttlln: r[uclit [micvtiliiij^. 9-1. 
l>jwa I!fJ, Jolni Hund.y'nn, II10, 3S2. 
IX' 1 : -Arghitiin, a suburb of Kabul, 
batl 3c gf r :13 0, 

IMiii. i]i^ri 11 itins» of the empire of,, 
under .Sultan Mull a mined I u chirk, 
17. Tb l 1 city entrurl-Lii to Mir Fnklrr 
Air, 13U. Attacked by Elimla] 
M irrn, I rj>, Occupied by Shir Shall, 

ISt*, lIcrtrpicd try 11uraiyun. AOJ. 
52(7. Taken by 13 hum llikal, J-, t-:S. 
Dera-Ge* (the), (lie rout it, 374, 

Ih-14 KipehiiL (Lire), tile luittlr at, 3ft 1, 
IX'i.iwal, fortuf, HumuLiitiMialt there, 
Slip. 

IXnrish AH* gOTCrOOf of Tjeirt, his 
ffeailr, 7ft. 

TJerwSvh Koka, bis- AbttMi with die 
froopi of Mnliifty £45. 

Uneidi MuL-ud Ueci^all, rejoins the 
Emperor after ihe defeat at Chonxa, 
175, 

lie Suiim, (Enwnntl,) (Jotfttioraf Pitt 
t' isllc, i»LI. His di»lh* 9S, 

Dtuf, battle of, IS. t'.Au-.i by >|n- 
ii-HVr Shnh. IS, Tflki-n by SiilJan 
Mahmud II. of JlnU-i. 32, Given 
by Siilr Shah to I Fiji Khtn, 431. 
Dluinoni, assigned la Muhairmied Shall, 
39. 

IWMJpur, defeat of Ibc Afghans al, 511, 
IliliLUfcr Khan, nssuinei the sovereignty 
of Malwa, I$l 

Hil.L-Tcr K trail, Khun Khdiui:! l*odi, 
commands HiimiyunS advance, JA3. 
Carr] ill ofi' by Khijn-a* Klun, US. 
Ilii death in prison, 151, loft, 

Oildnr jljtdthrh, or Ds Id A r Uv^m, 
in,)lher of M iims.l!. her reproach uf 
her sou. IGHL She cttterUrni the 
Indie* of the court U Hater, P'-’iJ, 
AEnk.es up tin,* cpiarrcl between IIll^ 
Tndyun and IJindal. 730. 

Diu. ‘il, IX‘fuir|, t Shah'* flight thiiher, 
GL‘, Its cornTpercifl,! importance, 73, 
Settiemeni «f the l'ottugus so there, 
72. Thu death of Header Stmh 
there, 9A. IS retained by the 1 Virtu ■ 
fruiw, 95. 


llu't Beg I4ickij^ta, mtmated with 
Camhay and Barftda, 77. 

Lkj'.ihiE. Ktrtn Lodi, hi* friendship for 
Shir Shah, 117, lift. 

IXuIjc Kli-tn Snuluini. Ida elevation at 
the court of Ailcli, 4£<n Sl.LJCS hTuib 
Mu bammed Firniuli, 4S8L 
11,nlM, kittle of, 1 It, 

Durgawatl, daughter of liana Mnga, 
her determined conduct and death, 37. 

Eder, reduction of by McntcfTcr Sh.iti, 111. 
Elbuk, besieged arid taken by JI umAvixn, 
3Ttr, 

Ekhill Khan, suspected of treason, 4 rTft. 
KklitLir Klvnt, defends (Irani jnuiir. S3. 
G5. 8uTT«ulers to Ifuiiiay llh, 6,7. 
I Is* rreqni remeitE % S3. 

K3i:n Khan (Khwaja), Join* till bfD- 
Cher* in reljclUon, Ifiy. 

Fatlu- Aft (Mir), entrusted with itic 
^rrrmrhut of Delhi, 159. Hi* 
energy in favour of iiuEuajriaH, ISO. 
164- Hr* advice la KImran, I6S. 
HA deni Er, 191. 

ITir-ikii {Sbah .1. aLUUcs tiliih lluaein 
ni'it to join nuncuyu n. 71. 

Farra, bonefcd by OLidd Khan, 9fl, 

1 " ill'Ii Khan lEaluch Hudai, mlralh La 
Shir Hliidt, 424, &iic* MuEijli, 4P3. 
3- expelled hr I hi hat Khuci, 433. 
Fateh Shfili. the L'hita^lt.tuili, ildiutcil 
by iluoaini Khan, 407. 

Fa re bp i, f- tJ aiuia ra, 2GS. 
lirii'l EII'j;. or I-'.nil Jkjf, ile'crta ]lu< 
mSytm, 233, Pevd . Kdmrdtr, 3ltX 
lElindi-d by Kainran, ;tdS. 

Foallat, or l-’jfiliai ( Kali), appointed 
Amin of Hen K"I. 4sa. 

Faali (Mir), (.■flicnicr of Uenifvs,k.l«irr 
by Shir Shah, 151. 

Fcrdausi, allueiun to his works 25. 

Fi t id. St* Shir Sh.ilb. 

Fend (jtlr (Mi,r) r oppcHcs Huuiiyun, 

l?i Si.'HE in puibuit cf 1 Jnniaj'uij, 

after tliic battle of Katiiuj, 195 T 

Fcringi KhiiL Stt Son Jago, 

Ferkltat Klian, ilji| uinted to [jluir, 593, 
DirplaceJ by Abul Muli, 534. 

Filudt, Il IO. 

Firo-reh i Jam), Eus death, 09 , naif. 

Firi‘n Shalt, Kirijj of licrtgal, hr* ac- 
u^i™, IJfi, 11 it murder, 136. 

Fir, - r Shah S;ir, King of Del hi, bis oc. 
ffuinn, 4 S3, HA murder, 4S3, 

(the), uf Giber and Hu* 
uniyun, 542. 

Gagrowp, field by Medial 32. 


o 
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Besieged by Milnruld 11.» 3!. Hf 

iIlkil-iI by Ikluidir Shah, 40, 

Gakcr*. jccoutu of ilioir ci, mu try mui 
iu primr**. 413, i'*- They d fit-at 
Shir frlipliN^Eiiclrinriius 42$, Tliiur 
cnnlnti with lilmitt Sbdh, 4 05. * 

Gtnnm {ill*}, tUit t\i, 

ffil lLfi nurrender iu HUiiLtiyLLd t 

3t>f. 

Ghiill ( Khwuja)'if Tahrix, insult * itv* 
liana of Amtffcoti ”57. Qu-sttcIi 
with Kerjehu Khun, 350. neutered 
to tlie office of DewnUr •. 1 , 

UEiiliL hli.m, chief nf a HuUii.li t tlIh,-, 
submit* to Shir Shall, -U4. 

G LiAfi K Stun S6r, [1 vfendi Oi U riar, I tO. 
Receive* hi* unp, Thribhn Khan, 4Q3, 
Frariswn* TSiina, 500, 1* hcskged 

in Brann, 5J1. SurrvuJm m llmlrr 
Al uha mined, 52 - 2 . h put to ilenttr, 
50t. 42J. 

GEuiti Mullali, kin In red to »ix£ Add 
Kli.i'i, 451, Imprisoned by Khowit 
KSluu, 451. 

Gliuziiurl (MirJ\. See S! it: 13: s-l-sJ -13 lel 
Miihiimmul. 

Cbuni, JufrnmliilL (if, ludtownl Iit 

K.imrurt ufi ,Uiu‘ri, 5 M. Rest11 Wed 

on Hllitlil, 32®, ,S-iirjitLewi Ely Kj. 111 - 
fiq, 396. iilitth ,M|ihatnUjLi] itnt 111 
Mtdrt Ut 3S4- Given by Kamrip 
to R.i-radix Khan. 3S7, (.pitcii lu 
Hindal. 400. lirttowed, iliic 
diiuti nf Hunrkl, on Akbcr, 401. 

GEiolasn AIL SheshajiguaEi I, Idmdi Kiim- 
riih. 414. 

Ghutlitmil, glue Ur Kamrdn to Vasan 
DouUu 3K7, 

GEiciri, placed under Hindu!, S8i3, 
Taken Ur K ttttl tin, 345. Left in 
ctur^c of Shir All, 345, TA 01 by 
Xen'klm Khan, 13 4 5. Recovered Eiy 
Xiiiiruo, ;t 17, 

GhuijiiLAn, reduced Uy SElilIj TaEima'rp 
H», 

Giriuil, of Junagur, forlr™ nf, talon by 
Alals-iuild Shah lUgars, 20. 

Guiutevipji, the Ei-iii of, join ike >Io*- 
ulinno cunfcdcfarv against Mi-Jini 
Rnl* - 27 . 

Gour. the capital 0 f Beogn.1, captured 
hy Sliir Shall, 142. Occupied by 
Hiuiiiiyuii. HQ. 

G turn ruin e m T state of, dnring‘ the reign* 
of Ilaljcr and Ituniay un, SfbU. 

Go war trilHfs iEicv attuefc Humdyuifi 
cnrpp, 62. 

Glutj.infer, i* iiHpriMrnmi by Askeri* 
anil oicupoa, 84, Flirt toibe cjmp 

of Ikhjder -SI mh, 94. 

Guntur, surrendered to blur Shah, 4S& 


Gujrat, In-come* an independent king¬ 
dom, 17. In curly history, 113, 
Mazdicr Khun. 18, If* pwpctily 
under Ahmed Shah and MiihnnjiE 
Shah Eli guru, 20, Uencriptitia and 
iujwliw of 1 Ei e eminlry, 2f|. 
OhtiuiI by 3 Tulirn LLil KliiSjk 22. 
Iti-lu Ur SliriEi milel'.'iU in ltn?thrcniv 
3:1 CunijiJcit of 11 mnay itit. rk), "tl, 
AnarcSijr, 73. |ti-:iclitip !■■ fuour of 
Betiiikr 81. Abandoned by 

tlio Mon1i»H H 7 , ttcoofEied hy 
Ikltiiilir Slrub, 88, 

GuU It.iluL'ls, 13 mu jynii\ ttuy Lhu-tf, 

etw, 

Gutdiehrek lU-^ucn. cun riled lo ALiii 
<Sidlan> 309. 

Gurdh, giren to Hindut Mina. Sou. 

Halid 1 l* (flit), in die nrmv of Rehudvr 
Shalt, M L 

Hafez, hi* wnrlu, 5 5. 

HaiUutKbaii Niiiii,charged hy Shall 
iritb the bulWirg of Bbrim, 42(3. 
lldnro ^lult-jji, 433. Ilonriund 
with the title of Amu I tuiiiayttn, 
433. Gormur of the IVtrjib. 455, 
Gitb up Kuth Khan, 455, Kicilo 
Itle JealOEMT "f Ivlatn Sliati, 457. 
.fot:LL tl hy KbavK Klnn. 457, 11, - 

feat ml, 458, I k'ftih XEiwaja Veil 

fiUrwaiii, 404. H lutally defeaU'il, 
464. Slain, 407. 

Haider Mina IXighTai, rtmnupniiH 
tlie 'rarijirt in itu-ir Inroad into Kash- 
uiif, 3t'5, Hetunw to Kitlijtbu, 
365, Joint Kiimran, 105. Iv k-lt 
iu charge uf T.alnlr, 105. 11 is ac¬ 

count of KiinHbi'j mtmtfnsin Delhi, 
I hi, lie adberm to I fin nay oir, 183, 
Hit account of the cain|iuigti a^airtet 
Sliir Shah, LS5. And of the battle 
of Xaiijuj, 187. He join* E Eu- 
«4yuH in hit digbf. 195. Tumi h l» 
ihudght* uiwunEi. Kt’.liinir, 199, 
Arrange* fur ias coii!|iiv',t, 2tKt. 30J5, 
Entun that euunlry, IlfiG. IXYcji-i 
Alnli-Jt Achi, tidti, ArlfinwlL-dgcd 

ni ruler of Ku^lltnir, •.kj. :lr3C. 
Seluli an cjiv.iy to icrTile llumiyurt 
to Ktdiinh, 36(1, Ilia f hffl fit^r 
at-d admin Lst rat inn. S<;7. li slain, 
SriP. Hi* work, flip Tarilh-e-lle- 
diidi, 389. 

Haider Mulnummcil Ktian. w*ot to rc^ 
duce BUria. 5-J(J. I Its perfidy, 522. 
Snpcricded, 52-J. 

Haider SuElan, apjinintcd (o Kddt, :i_nJ, 

Haji JK'gum, Empeua of Ilutniyuii, 
lolon prisoner, 171. Sliir SlUh’a 
gtnernity to her, 173, 
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K]]j;i Sult.HI, left ifl clurpe of 

D6*f t '43I. Uncalled, 431. 

I 3h:li! !ii |t.inu U k -r marriage 

with I tumor tin, 22CL Hit dnnHil, 
-20. Givei birth Aklwr in Ltu.- 
■c3o of A mtakot. 2J4. Iter hur+ 
vied flight fiotq Stul'-Muitiinj', ibj‘9. 
Gives birtli iu a daughter, 2%'. 

HuxbaJia e.i k lli bif Hiram Khan, 5t2. 

Hart KlJifh ItirLis (ibjii) of Hln.iuv, 
li IT. Trrpdbsnuily oipolled by ±Jh [r 
Shah. 144, 

1J i^ t ii, f*tln,T of Sliir Shah, 111, Hit 
W»i«7, 1 hi. ItHtifd Rilii^rnm 

ami KUlv|ij4t-Tlsiii l t l jjjjlr, 

1 1 -- 3 tia fjiiiity, J13. Givii SEkir 

SI i.ill tllit in a. tinge men t of bin jigtn, 

TIJ. Hin Jtnitlt, 11 m. 

I louji, (-S !-.:ii t J rf Si o J, Srip Slurb J J u*ej u, 

I la^in P ( -SliiVe Ii)l'I" the Melidctj sect, 475, 
Ilaiau Akhk’E.+ brings .ALIkt to hit 
father, 393. 

JI^ii KiiallfaL, ^itb the artillery in 
ihe luttle nf K .Tii.ii ij, f“7. 

I lasan Khan Jilwi&i t Hull desert* 

A del i T 431, 

Haim Kota, .loinsHumfivun in SUpm, 

27 tJ. 

1 3 A .h i'm Deg, bis loyalty, 2;n. 

M:iEj i, in the (inter rutmti-y, 42J, 

HiairBi, predator? habit i of the, 548, 

3*5. 

Unit, ukm L»v tJheid Khan, 94, 
Iti*«tnrvi| by Sluth Tilunup, 99, 
Ap.iiit besieged by Obeid KEnui. sa 
Relieved lij Shah Tahmavp, iiXX 
Taken and pillaged by the (Jjtbrks, 

Its. Recovered by Sltali Tubman];, 

H>1. \l 41 tcd fc»y 1 1 Tin, it nn, 

Htmii IJ'ik.il, Ini clrviiiutiiu the Court 
of A deli, 'SSC, JX-feats Tijkhan 
Kerini, 4L»0, Hi* origin and chutac- 
Ut„ diX), Sent by Uhi.rn Shah ejj 

rref if Kaim i: l, ipj'H, Jtfifr. HLL-OIIIL ’1 
L’rintL- Mftift l W , 431. An«uriki the 
title of Itaja, l -l, Defeat* Sultan. 
Ilmtbiin, 499. Htsitge* hint in 

LEm na, 133, AbilJiduJii the 

500. Again Jufeats him at 3Inn- 
■ Ih afccr.SOG, Defeat* and destroy* the 
army of Hedged, JSOi Sent ag.-iEnit 
Akber, JOfT, Heoctu pies Agra and 
Delhi, 509. IMeM* Tcrd'i ik-g, 

503, Deft a ted and iklii it the battle 

of PrUilpnl. 505. 

]] 11i.t, lI Min.-i, ion of D.ilhx, Ini Ai- 
war mraigTHi] tohita, fT. Hi* siicwvs-, 
fir! cauqtaig-ni in the C-angciis Pro. 
vLueeSi *3+ 90, Returns to A"tj, !Xt. 
Aeeornpaineis Huiudvun against Shir 
Shall, 139+ Heonwi Tlrbuf and 

0 3 


Puriija, HD, Proceed l to hi* J5gi r*+ 
I -19, Marches in AgT*. 15t>. ]J9. 
IXtermiiR-a to revolt, [fio Drought 
hai L in hi-, allt'gi.iikf by Sheikh 
Ilbu], 1G9, Revolts, biliI put« Sheikh 
Bhui to di.-atli, 153+ »63. ProetaLtned 
Km per or, Ull 154- Marches fur 
IK Lili. 1 G 4 . Beiiege* ||+ ] S 5 . Ahan- 

doikft the siege «nd relums la A^n, 
Ifiri. ILetirei i n Al^ar, lets, Suh, 
mil.*, to K am ran, li : ^+ Ja patdntkEid 
by IIuinayLtn + ITfl, Hi* humiliatiun, 
ITS, CornmamU the advance at the 
biicle til' K -niHiij, J DO. Aceotnpanin 

Ilimiayun. in bis Hight, 194. Pick 
Coeds to AI war, 195, lU'jaira ||u. 
iri-ivuii at KohniL, t3A. ]]» treaty 
with bis brother-., lps+ Reeanuuenat 
mi Attack on Sind and Oujrrit, IDs. 
Set* out on this ei|H.Nlltiq>i. SOJ+ 
Joined by Hmtniiyuii ai GtibMur^ 
307. Alnrclit* to Paler, 315. Hli 
camp vivited by Slum£ynii, 3St)i 
'Ibcir quarrel, 320. Dewrla II li* 
miyun and ttiatiche* to Kajiniii6dr+ 
321. IkiiLigeil in Kandahar by 
Khi mtdn, 255-2G5. :?02. -Surra ndur% 
and Lx eprrkd prisoner to Kibol, 
254, SCH3. Appointed tu the jagir of 
Jui-Slililii, i2(i r S. 50t?, PLaced under 

iurn-ill-illCi- Jt Kabkkl, :X>2. Kvc^ipet, 
1115. Juini lltimiyun At Tiii, M, 
1* rebuked by HhdIjiio for LU bk- 
discreet u)d«, 535, LVunnkand* the 
advance against Kiitnra,ti, 35M. Ap- 
pointed to IlagarcmiDHt uf Gbiizii, 
35tJ; and to K^ttakhiliiia and Kun¬ 
due, 4:10. His conduct on Hu- 
iriiyuti"* illness 3ltO, Alade governor 
of Kundu/, Anderali, and the |itu- 
kia,:c* bvyoiul the moon tain*, a32. 
r - 1 13 e rt .1 Ll 11 llniruLyuU at K.Uodki£, 
949. Clears the Abdertb pu*n, 35-7+ 
Defeat! K.ianran'v furen at the baliEe 
of Dvti- Afghjnan+ 3S8. Putaues 
Kaimdu. 3-14, Overtakes, but al- 
luws him to C*c«pc, 344, Tlifnwa 
Eiimsetf imo Kimdur+ 34“+ Jolna 
IliLiuiyun, 554, Mn part in tJie 
siege uf Talikiit. 559. JI i* d i viiion 
repulsed Eiv Kfiirtnin, a54, .loins 
I lumiyun in lilt mpeditioa agaitist 
Dsl k Is, 352, Engaged iu the dcfmc 
of the t'jEiek advance, 372, His pxrt 
in^ the rLtreat from Uitlkb, 3,3. 
IKillngoUbci himself at DennGta, 
375. Flics to Kund|ii t 37C. tWcj^J 
lEie/e by Kaikitun, 377 , IK-cltnei 
Kiimnin’i ndkjoci-,, 377. Juin* Dtr- 
sndyuti at Kbiuj.in, 3ti5 T Cumniands 
the left +u the battle of Sbutorgvrx’cn, 
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3931 Pursue* Kimran, 333. En- 

ini^lfil the ^tiTcrnmcnli of 

Oharni, GufilSi, Ihn^li, and. Lo- 
jrhcr, U‘<*. I» >1 :im m ;ti..- surpri*. at 
JirJjar, 4D3, Puticullnuf hi* death, 

401 IIu t«nilim cOOfcjrd 1<1 Kb^ 
hid, 403. Hii ijiiighiei' betrothed 
to Akbcr, IQfl, 

Biidiii, IiiTD.1 litl fay Sekandcr Ami Milu 
Klian, 71 

Hindu Beg Kothin ( Mir), Ir ft intlivgv. 
Eif MuluuniiHidulud, til Ilk h rtiwt 
in (jH jr.L!, 77. “1 .1 ilrihi lionii- 

jtiti lu *ti tlir the rounlry, 77. l!f j 
camel Uinniiyun’i Amir~nl*mrtf* and 
tHHirnMnder-in+ehicf, 133. kfl Lu 
charge of JuinpLiT, Ha. Hi\ iltjtli, 
131. 

IILndm, their religion compared n-Lih 
JIiiluiriiiULdiini'-m, -I. Character ni‘ 
the Hindu rule. 9:1 

Hi-km-ed+dln Alifson i f Mir Khalifa), 
repulses K. up r,iii in Zeni'm-davcr, 
335, Cruelly blainhy KiLiiiriin, fl-SG, 

Ilii'uif' I Ir l'lxj. granted to Kdi:itriin. 9. 
Ginn to Aliilrt. .11:0. Auitgued to 
Abut ||ndi, 534. 

HmliEbg Oluii-i f,Sultan*, Km.-t <4 
Maitfa, 11 IlL'fiiitfd acid niaJu prl. 

Minui JL |*|,/if. IfJ. licleJLii.il Slid 

rrifixlairil, Ul>. I'omnli MuLidu, '21. 

Hii deathi SI. 

llonhenj' II., or, Mtlws King of 
Mittiva, US. Surrender* lo Still mi 
Mahmud, 27. E3eajk>i and join* 
Mulunutted S'i.iIi, ■;!>. 

1Ii«in ii^ji. ! reduetlon of Ly Sultan 
Slahtnud, 

llumn. ihe. 391. 

Hiimiyun (N'o1r»nl<lia Mohamiited b 
mmnli hi* father. I. Tinw and 
place of hi* birlh t I. *>*!', Aspirant* 
to I lie thruue, 3, Fjcm-ltkd Mate of 
the tin.jure, 4. Formidable power 
of th« Afghan-*, 4, I'urt^i rtl jliuui, 
5, EttMapu'i dumictrf, 5, He 
#*aign* jagiT* lo hi* i»td! her*, *■ Pre- 

t-cniiuui and pjogrevi of Kwnn'ui, 

(i-S, II tunnyun confirm* him In 

lilt fifos tEiet% and giro h im lliuiir, 3. 
IVmirfSci RalJnJtr, ft 131 I* in. 
hi3p! bj the Afghan*. 1*. J33* lie* 
fval* litem at the tattle of Dram, 
10, l:TJ, Iteiunu to Agrn, !U, 1;J4. 
Detk-gLi ClmniLr, 10. lJ4 r <’un+ 
elude* II |:ljjl- tfidi -Stur Kii.m. ] |. 
5ti4 r Riretirt-i ao tmlMw from lie. 
hJcLcr Shah, IS. Quell* I tic retK.1- 
1km of Mntinmmed ifa'in.m Miii.t, 
13, Proceeds to dm aid uf the liaja 
of Ctiskiir, 3 I. ScekSi an amlia*. 


mint to Brhniltr Slmh, 14, Vb'ilft- 
cEra^‘. 11 Li fore tv 15. Mnfthm against 
the Afghan* of Gcbir, 15+ Reittmt 
to April, tr.. Calls nn BebiilrrSMi 
to di*roi** the fupitln* from Ids 
Court, 43. HehMei lefuiwjv-VI. Htt- 
m&yuii prrpnrt* for lnwtilUk-. -1:1, 
lie returns to A £*14. 45. Defeat of 
hi* ewntin at Mcmilirarl, 44, He 
ipticti:* Mika, 47. tBfampi At 
Snnupur, 47. MiKb the attnv of 
III h«le( Sta!* at MrniiUur, 49. The 
iL CcruihAl of Friend*,'* 51. Might 
of Ikliader, S3, Pillage of the camp, 
5-1+ Uuiriiun purtiuntlit fapiiiui, 
54. limits MAudio, JJ. UtTtrticv 
uvertun- from HeliiiU-r, jj. -Ilimlii 
taken and plundered. 57- I fund* 
ynn's ntpctmuf in Walwj^SS. Ho 
snurche* into Cuijriit+ 59- Arm** 
q I t lump all U, til). Highl of Hd- 
luhiet To Ciitthuy anil Gin, GO, Ifi*. 
m.iyim. pnrsuL-- him, 61. Njght.ilt.iek 
on hi* camp, til, Fiililgc of C.HU- 
T-ijy, ij-J, Hi; i-iiiaiLdik'i {.'tiniupilLlif, 
61, Take* an Immens e hootif, o'G. 
His indolence and teuhr, 67. Ilia 
eruel ]iuukhn^nt nf a jurce of revel-. 
krs, 67, lie pwts an [mam todea!h T 
7ft lli* remorse. 70+ Imluce* Stud* 
11 a van Eu aid him from kind, 70. 
Ncclrtl* tlie wtllenwflit of fjuji^t. 73. 
^larches apidust Imad-ul-niulk, 7^ 
!*iiipn-<i! of hit advanced guard, 75. 
He dele at* Lnidd+ul+mulk, 75. Hit 
arracigeiiiL'iiii for the povcmnu-tit uf 
liuj-riti 77, UtijitLl the advice ur 
Hindu I'+g. lu CustOtE Ilvluider SLuh, 
77+ Ucevivc* alarming Lnirllicence 
from Agra snd Mats-a, 7k. Returtli 
lo MijiJu, 79, ITaRs at Uuranpur, 
75. His troopoaliundaii Gujr.it. >7. 
lies ititfrcvpU Askeri und YidgAr, M3, 
1‘tiiv return lu Agra, HH. lSlui' of 
the Gatins tic pravi icUs, Himfal 

Allrra’i iue«nj|ful Rrmpjdgn, B9. Ilu- 
rn.ii.jf uu lo Malwj. 91. State of hi* 
umpirti at lU*v period. J.OS. I ti* in- 
lMl-pcl- ai Agra, 10&, Fie firvpiirn 
to sUttck Shir Shall, 1: V li r«on- 
ciled lu Mu tunned Jfemin Mini, |s ft 
Besieges Cliundr. 140. Cnpituinicou 
nf thL< fortreu, 141. tie tilrincci le 
liknareSj l*t3. Calk on kldr bluili lo 
submit, i-U, Slur !>luh rcfu--.s f J 43. 

Iluiruiyun marches Eoviirds llrngid, 
M3. Itccciecs the e-if+eJIeJ King of 
Ucnpal, 144. Appmadtrt the Tern-* 
githi Pass, 144. ili* ndTiiKcdguird 
surpnied a rill routed, 14G. Heoceii- 
pi« Gtnir, L 49. Sulij-ugau** the 
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whole province* Mfii Jl'ti indolence, 

150+ I'liiati-ifartery flltC of bl5 

altaira, 1JO, Mir (Iff'pjrchc-i ^ Etc-j k h 
Hhu.L in bring biwlt I lineal to hi* 
Jutv, 3 5ft Shir Ktuin'ft finjuria* in 
in Btrlmr, 151, [tieroil of IliiuEal at 
Agra, I5S, lluiLiiy un retire* from 
B™pH» 1 5ii+ Hh djingeruus t Li Lin- 
tion, 154. TEit 11 ns .us into lieJj.Lr 
forced by A bit eft, 15 5. J le npppMC fi l 1 * 
the army of Stdr Shall* 3 55, Btirbci 
t-’liuiiw, 157. OiMfv** tif I Ei i' irnpo- 
riid axinv, E 5". Mitl Urn pf Hi mill, 
159. K imran 1 * trvaelicroui conduct, 
157. M tLiruiyun's ront'nurd distress 
at Cbrnso, I <17. Sendi an envoy tu 
Shtr Stub, ICS, NL^otintei tvEili 

him, Ido* Negligence of liuimiyun, 
170+ TnNitbfioiH at reck, of Shir 
Shall, 170. SlaupEitcr of the Imp#, 
fiiilbt), 171. Jliniiiyuu’v danger, 
171. Is w< ■ u ndd 1, 17®, Hit* eerom 
the river, 172+ Mts life sated Lit a 
water-earner, 17i AnnlE lLUi ion of 
Ills ajrrnr, 17®, He fl Jo* with .liken 
In Ajjrn* 1 74, JuttLi Kin; rib tliefc, 

] 77. Kcwiriti the wUrr-tsnirJr, 
179+ I'fciimci njpin in Aitark Shir 
SStah. 173+ H abandon vd by KUrn+ 
iJu, 1BI. Defeat df hhir Stwlii ,n!- 
i in i« ,1 army, 181. Ifum&yun u i,i rt Ei es 
from Apra. ID®, I* joined by Haider 
M i nu, Lfci®. IJ.iiili'i's dMxtCU'r tif 

Huuijun, L K:», 1 tic Ok-n.nl stall of 

Ijij aituy, 184. lie taudicT tg Ki- 

DUUj, 185, Pa pic Slid ih scttioBi in Jiii 

army, I8P, Mu i« dvfi-aicii at (ho 
battle pf KarnUiJ, IHJr, Flies from 
die field, 191. h tiy Sbcim- 

cd-dio .Muluoiincd, EDI. Jiiin.'I by 
Adcii and Vi^ir, IDS. Airbus at 
Apm, ID3. Visits Sycd Uat'b-ed. 
din r 133, PffPLtTill to S:Vri, | rrl. 
Joined hy Jlsmhd. with hi* family, 
l£H. Pursued by Mir F’c-rid, IDS, 
ElnaA« Hi llii. 135, Hii's towardt 
Ehe Punjab, | j+5, A rtiTi-s at Loh dr, 
197. lih treaty with his brothers, 
19H. Tlieir want of union., lE+9, 
Treachery of Kumriii, “00, 1 [ li- 

m-ij mi .i Loudon.* l.atiUr, 2 u!_ I:,- 

fuw* to make a»iy with Kamrtin, 

201. St left by hi* tlTOttHT*, 202+ 
.Meditate* an uipcdillao to Kashmir, 

202. His plain timutnl Eiy Kim- 
nut, SCM. Again refine* to have 
Kimriii |mi 1 to dcj.tli.-_Da. Kesulvei 
1o juiLi HUid.il and Yiidgar ugh hi it 
bliL ki T, 205+ FfuCCud lowalrdi Sind, 
205, Amiri at (Jp|-}!a|web, PCT5. 
Ji joined by Hiuda5ar.d Yadp.ir, UPT, 


IVra tlie territory if Bnkhdiiii 
Unp, £0$k Lmihn un hint the 

lUEe Khan JeLiiiii, lOd. Knepiiij.-s ne.ir 

I .dicker. “D9. KcvIctt uf liia present 

*lati! end past carver, 20‘J, 210L 
Statu of SlidL on Eds nrrii.ft(, SIS. 
Conduct of Shah l Eiuem, £!3, Ha- 
uiivufl midn at Loliri, 'it4, l>Li- 
Doi in lii-raui]!, 2S5. Mis embassy 
to .‘ilio.Ei. li u^ein, 21C, Tin* SlLoh 
I'ndcavourtlo induce bim to [jinti Sind. 
2]?. 11 uniay Li EL be sic pc* Uhukcr, 
21$+ Yiflli the auji of Yidgan 
220. Viiiii Hindi], at Pater, 220. 
Mi* marriage wttb llotniiia ficgnm, 
221!, lie ret tu In to hii camp, SSI. 
Sctiili Abyl ltiiLi'ii to prevent the de- 
scniLni uf HItidil, 221. Hi* conns- 
rioni to 11 in dak 222- Me (liimi^n 
+j(u!i Hiiiciii'a uLLvuy. 222+ Adiaiiece 
EO K.lln all. 2i , 3, lioiit'gipv SchwiLB, 
224+ +k]ipfOji;]i of Skinji ]|u*cLn+ 
224+ Huaiijun 1 ! ili^ruHin, S24* 
Ikwrtktni from Elis camp, 225, lie 
urge* llindal to art .ipaimt Shah 
I liiiuEit, 227. Send* A1 .h1.jI Ubifiir 
lu YiidgSr, 227, Defection of Yiid - 
par, 227. Humuyun'i flotlLU xeitetl 
by blmh Musein, b:2d+ lie retirvat* 
from Sclm .m. utid l<»« hii b-iggag-. 1 , 
22!k Aiiiu'iat lluliti, 3-9. Cnroa 
the Induv 231. [Ubi'llwui conduct 
of lailgir, 231. Di*periion. of Hu. 
lnayuii"p farce, 2*32. 'HreKtOal 
aitack of Yailgfir, 231, lIumUyunK 
devpair, 23d. Mu rUfc.,v. to the 
desert of Marwlir. 235. Alarctici Eo 
I'uEt, 23C. (JlnLructcd hy llalh +!iui 
lenga, 23». Alandm* m I>eriiwa1+ 
138, Arrivea in the Jiidpdr lerri- 
Dry, 24u, Scpiis Mir EugiAndu tu 
Aleldecv 2-tD. Hrptilo Siicni'i-ed- 
dLn Ail...h and Hai-m.it Stun m 
MahJeo* ipurl, 241. Lt.um. Mnl+ 
deo’i invineciity, £41, Itctrcat* 
Ui*nrd» Jevelmir, 242, Forma a 
eovoiinp party, 244, Skirmuh of 
tbe c.-nalry, 245. rtcccjve, a boittle 
ePiSnivvy from Ju-vclmir, 24 d. I [eadic* 
Jen-Sniir, 24<U PkocwJi by lie 

Greater Dc-vit, 24ti- SuSeringi, from 
TTjnt pf ttakr, 247, Receive* 3 
•ecotid embassy from Ji’-.-lmir, 2-Eg. 
Arriii’i ji Ameltot, 249, Ilo«pi* 
tably n ec ivcd by I he Italia, 249+ 
A nccdoU'i uf I E li i ujo, on, 2JO, 2.11, 
Mil May at Amerkot, 252. Miuiii- 
yun rcboKc* Ip. UiTailo Jon, 254. 
HacLi bis family in A met to t, 2<-t L 
Mli rejoieUig* at tlie birth of Aktnir, 
25 5, .‘xini-i to attack Jim Beg, 
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256, Enticnehnluicamp at Juu, !5fi. 
llicTCj’-vs liia finecs, -!56. 1* Opposed 
lij ShuJi Htjacto, 257* Ui3rit,‘ii Ely 

Illi Hindu alUt-x, l! 57, ! unuitti.^ 

fully iiucM bj Sbali lluH-iri. iSR, 
I* jpifii L J by Biram Kham 25ft. 
Emfirt 1 varcily in the 1 m |KrU! 
Camp. 2^9. Dturutrkin of the fttraj;- 
ing il.taehmunb 261, Hu renriviL-s 
in ';:iToy fro in Shall Kuwin, 2S2. 
Cuittludvs an agreement with him, 
34:, Abuttoin Sind, U5:L AJ- 
TUKH towards Kattitdliil, ‘16T,, [{Li 
di fflcultlra, £55, Hostile ph-pani,- 
tiutll or Ilia btulhtM, SCI. lie Lurtll 
off toward* Mu-iung, SC 1 ?. Askeri*i 
n (Nance m scire l ull, 267. Hi* flight 
toward* SNtiiit, 5fSy—271, Deldiinl 
temporarily In- the Baltic lies 5175* 
Hospitably IrcqEpd by Mahfk Klllrttt 
IE"?Eflltn the CikTrrtiir, 272. Sctidi 
* laiter to the King «f Per*.!*. 273, 
T»tn rt ,r ugv in Sixlin, '274. 11 1 '. rrlur- 
lance to enter 275. HE* re¬ 

ception in Siil.in, 273. la joined by 
many of hi* f. <LIl> wers 273. S. ts uni 
for Herat anti McaEthld. 277* lih 
rvg.d entertainment. 277. He pro. 
reed* to llertill 279. Vtiiii Jam and 
McsMild, 279, PraoettE* to ) mu 
Sbsth Td]lan;l*|> r 2fl0. Send* forward 
lUr.irn Klian a* envoy, 291. Tie 
Syi'i tminitm of Hiram, 2il. ! i tt- 
tnayirn'e arrival and residence at 
Katcm, 2&d. He ir»l«n D depu¬ 
tation from iE iu- Shah. 292. Eli* in- 
liTikw wiili SimEi Tohlrtup* 283. 
He proceed* wiili lie Court to Sut- 
faiii^ £ft+. I* neglected, 294, Vi^iis 
tilt ihrini of -Sul tun iltitstimirod 
Khudnlkcnck-b, 2M. "lire Shah 1 * in- 
tuirmic^ 2n5. Hi* dnirr t4 RnHrit 
llo-majun to tin? Shin faith, 285. 
Hunuiyun ¥L*itcd by Kfiri Jehon* 
Sign* a |rain.*r of conformity lo 
the Shi* faith, 296. Attend* * 
£mnd huntin'; party, tW. Mlstm*- 
demanding bcfvftD the mTrni^ni, 
23-3. HtirqaMJII maW* Ik-liratfl 
Mira his tniuiT, 290. Change in 
1 Elo ?t inti net L d On* Shah, tiDl, league 
between the imnurchs 291. Parting 
fftirjtfc, 222, Homey nn'* pre- 
pnraliotL for hi* jouriwy to KwuhMr, 
Kyinsrki on hi* treatment by 
the Jsbnli, and hi* own conduct, 297 
—Eh'* 1 , Hit ai-f-N .’.I in $i*tAn* 30!. 
Affair* of hi* brothers 302. Tin* 
tiLmiiiir lurtcndi-rcd to EiEm, 300. 
Hi'it ryduct-d, S04, Kimran'*, pic- 
[i b rations 304. ALbcr mnoitd lo 


Kabul, 304. Uumaynn bedegev 
K .in:!id:.it, 306, Sends Hiram Khan 
*m envoy to K.ihol. 307. Propre** 
of ike *-i! if i! of Kandahar, IL'Jk Its 
xn minder, 3! I* The Empnort la- 
niency to .Ideri JJirxj, 311, He 
deliver* lh« fort to the Penian aumi- 
iuries. 3! 0. I>i*sti3*ionv between ihe 
iii.pLri.il and Persian tnmpv SJff, 
IlumtayniL lupliti liintself witli 
borar* by plunder, 017, Unncleiitty 
cf bk eoiimele, 317. He mim* Kan- 
dollar, 31 Hr Seildv enilmtaadcm to 
Pcni*, 3"tt Divide* the district 
■ iiinog hi* CoUrt, 320. Provt-rds to 
Kiihul, 331. I* Joined by 1 1 in dal 
*hil ViiiEpir, Adviuifce of Kiim- 

ran. 32.3. lirwtltolH tn Httmiyun, 
S24. Einba**y fEt" 11 Kniarin, 3-' 4. 

Ilinniiviin oeeiipirs K-ilml, '127. He* 
wen hit son Atber, 325. liertHrei 
eaugrdtulebiry i-tLibahtie-r 326. Im- 
prEwitnacid tfie* Yudgtar. 327, Harrbrt 
iL^aicis.t liiiiaLhilniii, 330- Pula YJd- 

gi!r tij- di-allir 329. Hu leal* the BrtnjF 
of HadiLHifn, 329, S*ibmn*iinn of 
tlkr country, 330, I tangurou-i illiw-ai 
of Humiyun at Aihdtn, Eli* 

nconry, 331* Kabul retaken by 
Kimratl. 332, lluu ayun MDilnilct 
a Inst* with fkiluimdn Min.i. 332. 
teiTn M in Sul ::nrehir*r of Kumiui 
and other prttruiw, 332. Marvhe* 
against Kabul, 333. Received by 
11 in da I at Kintdiu, 333. Halt* at 
Kbw.iin Syarsn. 333. Is duultd 
by many fol loirtn, 337. Hold* a 
a con nett, 337- Resolves to at¬ 
tack Kiliul, ,19D. Proem'll’, by lhe 
Pay in H3S. .it. KwhEaV 

333. Take* the outer foiti- 
fieaiiuiss, 339* Joined by many of 
Katndin> chiefs Jnlereeptaanti 

Malt Shir Ali, 340, Tliroateni to 
rel dials Kuiiirnn's cruelties 342. 
Receives iubtni-'ive nvcrtttm from. 
Iiim, 343, Enter* Ilia town, and 
gins Lt li|i to filling, 34fj", ,Seh<!v 
Keniclka Kbn in pursuit or the fugi¬ 
tive Kimtis 346. Msrdua i^iiad 
Kaniftin. 34f*. Return* to winter at 
Kdliul. 3-39. llelielliHin of Kcritba 
Khan jihd olhen, 343, ]|e send* La 

pursuit of the rebuts 349. Collccti 
ti t* f, tfts 9.52, Marche* to KArnlwgli, 
Hil The Goveriinr of BuJikhshls 
ilivlam for liim T 352* 1 le advances 

353. Is joicu-d hy UindaJ; 354. 
Encivmpi in the Afeng Kar.m uf 
Auderob, 354. llouvgt* Taliiin, 

354. Hilttoopa rcptllted,355. Joined 











blf Suliitriuii MlrtU and CfcudktT Khan, 
3SG, Submluiir utFer* of Kiirwan, 
35ti„ Kii^hin tuirtitdi'is, 3J7. Uu- 
miiiLLci pardons the rebels, 357. 
G unefotwiy rwcim Kimik, 353. 
HI* »!*y at Ikud-Kuibi, 359. Settle* 
11 If rjpuham dcnninLnai!*. ;.o9, Katata 
Taiamr’i fort of PeriiSn, jl + Ikiurnt 
tat K :i(tuI ( MU t. Stab! of hi* Cutsrl, 
-■u j. On hr* Kt'rjcEin IvLuui and 
Motlibiib Bey in pttwveil til ikkk*, 
;kJ :5. ,ut (mhiitti Tnini Ab- 

iSftl Itabid KEulp. fif Kuhgir, 3S4, 
iJa-ap.iietiL- Ltntt tat Ahah. 'iAhmaip, 
3£4, tmtkil by Mhia Hauler tu 
Kiaaltm tr, MfieJ* EYt'iiares ami cunduetN 
□ la «X|> .ilili ii it-i.iii: t IS.ilkh. ilGS, 
Juihed by Miri.Lt llitihbn, Hinilal, 
nml SulrimAn, 3ti9. Take*, ELbet, 
37D r divabcn, 371, Suddenly at¬ 
tacked by I ho Uzbeks, 3? I, Ilcptiltei 
tli L- 1 I'llh k advance, iiTti. llnulmn lu 
rrtrMt, :?73. L’unie le III-, army, 374. 
Hunt at the DwnulJci. 571, till!* 
tow until It 11 ml, 375. Tti i' KiR|Uifur’> 
kdtrnlm't, 3 7 5, Wim.-m, in k.ibul, 
S76’, Proctudieig* of Kimtnn, 377, 
lli» parly in Uunutyun* Omirt, 379, 
I luniiiyEEii pn j j:Lin"* to H L i*e him. 3 W 0, 
llirttii 5© Ab-Birin, 380. Jsrur- 
|iriwtt by Kiimran at tlm Den Ki,p- 
ehj][ t 33l. Want uf *,■..] amnapf Hu- 
liuiyun'i chiefs, US2, He ftii* nn-L ii 
Wounded, 333, Beaches the Sirlin 
pa-s 3H:1. It joined |*y a rtittfow 
[ HL‘Jll + Hfld. Proct'Ctb to Kalinn'fd T 
-te-t. JoiiiL-.l ni Kh lupin by Hind*] 
mul rtrbpfis SftJ, IVepuH to return 
In Kiibuli 335. Con duct of Knur m, 
SS5, 11 c ocr up trt KAbul, 3tH3. Tins 

£m;i«m advances Iron i Ain't 1 mb, 

3S7, 11 ii euEftpael with bit chiefs, 

3N7, The anni<‘> mpet near Shu Lei- 
j^cmIh n, 350. Jlumiyuu fTubatnuti 
uinpersMfully !o nejjutiaic, 391. Or¬ 
der* an AtleiL'k. 3£2. iWeiit * and 
ciinijiid* Kinirait lo fly, 3M. Ile- 
OttklplL'S Kbbu.1, 3&4, Sends A*k©l"i 
iq Melik*, .;p7- I’ri'C'rt'd, .ipain ii^fiiri’.t 
Kunrbi, 397. Put* to death Iljji 
liluliunmed and bat brother, 4CO. 
Change in I [i.infit uij"-' |h 4 u-y, 400, 
I ninipiillir.it iuu > I Afgluhustiii, 4(10, 
TIil- tut Inarches ,a/aiii-.C. K.irtl- 

rata- 41-1. >ii-;lit :i . iitfL on bit camp 
at Jublr, 4;*y. lUptb Ilia ji v-aiIitlta, 

4Ui'. Winter* it BaJufid, 405, Sur¬ 
prises Kamr&n's eimp, fOJ, Ili*- 
turn* lo Kiibol, liv.;, I..*** weiir 

Ltang,1'Ei, -iOG. Ki’cl'.vo, an.©ll lj from 
the GakiTs io *tirfcitd*T Kianria, 


■IW. K.iinrtui Aubmati and Juana 
Huin.itum -111, EIumAviiai coutulti 
BI to hit lite, 412. Ilepriltl bim ©f 
lui eyitight, 412, IV mi its him to 
pruwil in MrkU 415. H» an 
iiUcrtu:# with him, ll^ llum-ijun 
pi u cider* llw eaunl ry, -I I fl, Propflics 
In ata.ii'L k:i hniir, 419. iKiftetion 
Amotij; bis t roups 41 ?. Iteciottes 
cIjl- Indite 430. Hebuilili and (iiu- 
*iiiuiis Po^]iAnr«r, 4'20, llelarni lo 
Kabul, 491. 459, Favourable stale 
vf hit a IT,iirt, 4'Jl. U,'-ulv,'i to re- 
coin [Our IikEim, 4^9. . 5iw;. SuspeeM 
Hiraen Khan, £07, Pnemn to 
Kandaliif, ,507. I* mugEiiUnnlly 
nltttllied by ISimm Kfiou, 5u7. 
It; 1 Liams to K iIml. iOSr la joined 
by Eiii.im Kh.tn, 5G9, Sl'Ii Qlll. hiilI 
rojEbtt. the lrulu% 509, 510. Stale 
of laiiliii.il iliiv linn;, S ID. ! Ii cr^iw 
tile Indus, 5 IQ, Dceujiiri 1LI! t,j ,1 s, 
iLie Kurthfro IVtajila, end Lalibr, 
.‘ill. Hu tHaeupav“» ^riivnd, 513. 
(iuiiiiELiHHl [iuineiicuH in 1! 111'lii'iIn, 
,714. ||is army under Hiram Kbn 
eTotMHi s|iv Siltej, 514, Hu gains 
the bait]© of ^lacliiwuf-a, 439, 515. 
i I umilv Lin ohtiiin* a cum|iluLe victory 
over Suluuulirr Shall oil d ih*r Afghdos, 
At iho buttle ©f Sirbi nd, 4y9, 5IS, 
Dti-ttavu i'fllfii iU [be Tteiory, 519, 
He "‘.ttupiei llL'Ibt. 5CO. ULtlri- 
hutes tlw praviutH, 5UQ. Surrender 
of Hi.iJi.i, 531. PrvijuuiU imubors 
dluatitm. of HuiuljiiiiV olliecr*, 592. 
lie volt of Mina Su.luiaiuIn F 522. Mis- 
euiidoci of AbuL Atiuiii. 523. Hu- 
may infs plana fur the goverruneal of 
tile eiiLpiri', 5l(r, FtftWubmi of hia 
duntlt, 527. Hi* death mwnjed fov 
ji (iamv ,528, Alarm eiciteii by the 
invent, 525- Dinner of the vriiis, 
529. Hii eharacltr, 5-30, 

I]tueb Argbun (SJapdi>,or Shall Iluscjn 
MiftSj or Shall j Imn, Ruhr of Sind, 
inaliL-* a diver*Eon m favour of Hu- 
miju n, 71. HutaijpL’S Gpjrdt, 7l, 
Iktnmi, 73. Jib) dimeter, 313. 
Humiyun enun lu* t'rritory, 213. 
His ipprelicnduie, 213. lli.-euiTL'i a 
inttsinn bum Hunujiio, 216, Pvo- 
crastuudcs, 215* AUompLt to induce 
Hoiiiaymn. to .put Sind, 217- Hi* 
ilefniiive opcraliuos, 924, I titrigiacs 
»’ itli VId^iir, 227, Seiiet II iniuiy uti h i 
ll .[dlj, 223, His prueeciJLng* at 
ISiiLkt-n and Suk-ir. 2,72, Adv.ince* 
ipiii'l Rumdyun,257, AlUurk* || u . 
rnayun imwetnifulbv SjS, IVepiin^ 

for bit tic, ”ti2. CoiKltnlvj a pv-Lec 
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with IltcfiYB Kim- 

TUI, 93,5. Yn him b Li duU^llItt tit 
xnarriige, 1135, Aids him in ft cover¬ 
ing Kabul, 33(7. R««iCi him when 
UUhI» 41*. 

lluseirl Kill! Sultan, hU v‘ til Nli* 
itu)iin, 37G* Serin will* Humis- 
jun'i I'trE-st^ci lilies S!)4> Hid part 
qt tin: rout at the Deta-Get, 3?3 + 37 

JMld ftt Ki.jM.hiil., IvfcLi. Taken firijuEUjr 

by K.imrin, SMl tlc Wfl !u piew* by 
Kiinria’* orJnr r 33+7. 

Ibribim, grand la rbrr uf Shir Shah, HI. 

Ibrahim (Kh»ij^), bU pmdrnt m:i- 
d net (W the deal li Lif Mirra H ujdal p *t03, 

Ibrahim Khan, win of Kulh Khan, ill- 
win Ikhir, 127. Hi* defeat Uj 
Shir Slwh T and (forth, 1W. 

Itutliim KJijlii Sut, nr Sultan Ibrahim 
Stir, iJi vi Sci under Khnn Ftrmidi, 
4&5J. It In-I*. .i-alu Adeli ill UiaUA, 
493, DuFi^ti ha KJij.ii Ntaii, Hirjik 
Tnkca Delhi and Agra, and onumici 
the wrercigisty, 434- Kucm nl r hi* 
Itmtniy, 43*5, (Vppoto Ahmed 
Khun at 4!fS, IX lea ltd by 

Ahmed, 4y<5. Evcnpei to SsmbliaE, 
4 r Jfi. Again tiliia I hi: field, 4S9. 
Defend by Muhammad Shall, who 
besiege* him in Uiims 499, Lit- 
feated by I limn ILital tit hhflTVnai 
J«X)r Hi* flight anil felt, 501, 

Ibrahim Mi, (‘%iltan> df Hdhi, his 
mrptidii of -Shir -Shah, 117, 

I brill i m ■ .Vim I, son of Kara ran, 
tbLMpLi wish hit father to Glumi, S£j, 

Jbt-.ih mi 4 A3.1 jji !. voq irt AI i r ai SuIl‘L* 
tpan of Iiadakhth :in, rtffit'd captlTC 
by Komriq into Kibul, 303, Fer- 

fflindtu ntuni to BadukliMian, 314. 
Joins Humtirun at KiiTiLagh, 353* 
Joins 11 inn.i* un in hi* campaign 
against (Ini kb* 3G9* Stmt hock to 
defend lladakhthlui, 370. Join* llu- 
tn.ijun at Kh’mpui, 385. Command* 
the ulniflK in.lhe bailie uf Sbutra- 
gerden, 393, Belrolhd to Bakhshl 
liiinu Bcgtittl, 304, 

Jaikd Khan, joitrt his brother T.ij Khan, 

in rebellion, JitH. 

Im ill m3 .[Hu Ik, Kins unJirrilr, ilv-isud by 
I-rt.'h.id.'f SI tab, mlum HllArkcd by till! 
Kiqgiqf Ikth-rand AhuuMhingar, 3 h. 

Itnui-ubmullc KbueliAlinil, Abes Frum 
^laodnir, 53, tfepadr* Mklrr&ik'i 
fortunes* 74. Surjirivti llumayun’s 
advance, 75* f* ikfrittd, 76. i'lins 
Micaq Muhnnniid N.ali Tato Li no 
Ihe throne of Gujfat, ^7. 

Ihji l.uS-raulk Lodi, lent lu aid Mu* 


hani uiiTcl Shah at Milwii, 38. Hit 
di^irtnm with Hnhjat Khan, 2'J, 

I t Khan, the Mir flaytb* Ills advice to 
Sul tan lij.nni, 453* 

Js>! Khan Ilij.ub Sirwiiui, vritta on IIu- 
sitiyuti with Kulb Khan, IS. Causoi 
Sqltan Klim to be proetftiim-d, 44Hi, 
[u K tun X"ijiL, iiiivm for the safety 
of A dd Khan. 149. Kdirei wis h Id in 
In Uwn», 4.51, linitn, on Add’* 
defeat, to Mtir.it, 45*1, Adumra 
flfitb Khowjw KIlHI againsl hljlt'l 

Shall, 4S7. iVitbllrairi his f(.iw% 
4.73, liu'iirL'i to tho eihiddIuiU, 450, 
i K'l'i jLl J by Ibrdhiim Khan Sur, 493. 
[« Khan Sur, phueed in the goTcromrftt 
of ALil«ra, 4 ti3. 

Isa Ter It haii, liia- command nguiml; 

SltL’illi Ah 21X1, 

I slink (Ssfil i, bee Slid iib Khan, 
f sh:ik Sultan, defends K it^^efer a£ai«*t 
Kfimnin, 377, Joined by Sidcii'H 
Sfina, ATS, 

Khan Taiinur Sultan, nreoinpanies Hu** 
may llel in lii.i rttrrnl from J vidpii r, 
E44, 349. Sent in inppuft SlirLkli 
All, 350. [i cL'kaied, "ejt r 
Kkandcr Mirpi, ranmitufi Kjiuriii’l 
tHdl'iiiki wi lh llundyun, IKH, 
bVnnJiT Sultan, di-wrEa from the camp 
of l iunnSjun, 337. 

Win Shah (liuitnii), or Sidim Simii 
■Sur, F-ccond son of Sliir Stiah, pro- 
finimi-il King of IX-Lhi,-L4H. Ciute 
of liiii prfrrrhK to |iji eider broiher, 
A dd Khan, 4-18, He inrite* A dot, 
440, Meeting of the brothers. 449. 
filiiin's scheme for wuii^ Add fails, 
45QL He ti publicly UL-knowk-Jg. d 
a- king, 470. Makei a further at¬ 
tempt so H‘i* l" Add, 451* Jdohk'LliuU 
of Add and tJie cltief amirs, 451. 
Abrrrj of Klarn. 452, lie move* 
out Co mc-rE them. 453. LUfuti Lhem, 
453, ik-eure* Itii fmherT ifeanure* in 
Chiudr, 454, Procures the denb of 
Hus imuile cbiofi, 454. Rclurw m 
Agm, 455- Kttnil of bit domi¬ 
nium, 455. Ilia jealousy of ihe 
giivcrnop* uf Ma|irq nnd Multjn, 
455, 455. Thrcatt’ned revolt in ilie 
Fen jib, 457. L'nuitruel* near nnrka 
n! Agra nnd IXdhi, 457* Advsncta 
In the I'cnjid], 457. Mt ela the army 
of [he rdxd* at A ilib ,l.*i i 45S. LJo- 

fv-iti I hem, 459, UK immiflcni 
duiigcr H 45p r OectipWa the Penj.ih, 
and repair* m Guilur, 459. Quiridi 
a'ilh Shnjxj Kh.vn of Milu j, 
Inniki Miilwa, 4G3* L’uta Shujoe 
to flight, *1'7:3, litMuTts him to bra 
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prOKIOfl't ObLaitU. a ftrtory 

nnr Ax I ul Ilutofiyuil, tti lint 
I G -1. 13 ii dispute Till euiuJiici alter 
the victory, +G4. Advances Its U i Its* 
fei*, 1S5, Hi* wntfsH with the 

Gakcr*, -Srjj;. Dm-mUonls in Ini 
c»oi[K 465. Makes peace with the 
Guktin, dll tllvil Cipdltng the Nfjlis, 
466; who are tikiiniiutcfl in the 
defile*, 467, Builds MAnlrk. 4G7, 
Narrowly empH ■u&vdnation, 4iTF. 
Visited. by KAurln, 40$, -4iiiL ULi 
li jllghU r Ltt] nir.ni of 1 1 i tH, JUH, I il ini's 
alarm at tiif iip|iiL»in'liiitg Invasion of 
Jlitijjaymi. 4rJH, III- meditates t|hi 
(iatnwt)un of Lnhur T rind the h'tfiiTtl 
df (ha vapilal to Mtinluii, 159, Mu¬ 
tual HiiwJoai of Jdiim and tu» nobU-s, 
470, lib death, 471. lie chnf»- 

ter, 471* tlis ■ aduiini-iraLu u of 
justice, 475. IILi treatment of t3ic 
.MeHdcTi*, I HO. 

lalunulwL St* Pcriwi, 

Jsrn-n- 1kg Uuldi, appointed to the 
government of Zeuiijj-dawcr, 320. 
Desert* UumayuD,3$L Escape* to 
Kjmriil 3J9, Pardoned by 

Humuy tin, 3 j7, 

Iipidel Khan, it lklijch cbitf, submits 
to Shir Shah, 424. 

Jrlmr Kuii Kardii, hUpropsiol (u ilit 
Kaustatl, MOi. 

J .Lilli, Li is poo-ms, ‘IS. 

Jamil jniiLi IluMjun in the march 
MO Kubul, $23, 

J&mu, ihp Lif, rsifiiMJs to nedta the 
fugilUc Kanlrdll, -S1U. 

Jariuba trilic, their fort given up Us Sul- 
Itin Adam Giaktr, 419. 

Jdian Ksnini (Kaxi), mini'lcr uf Shah 
Tabmosp, urges Huraijuii m adopt 
the hiiLa fault, 2H.t. Hit friendly 
letting to«’ aril * IE onuiyu 11 , 290, 

Jetton Shiraxi | KUnii h tiLa opeijulurti 
against 11 unto y un't ullicers in Gvjr.ii, 
61f. 

Jvhwngtjr-IvuH Br(t, hit unieis in Be- 
luir and Bengal, 145, HO, I.ufi lu 
chargiL' af Bengal) 153, IX^ltd by 
Shir -SliJiJ., iTo, llLW death, 175. 

Jumll i 31 Lr >,b La d-. fence of K*ndutur,‘J06 , 

J*ukl£aon, his 1 ‘i'LtpLkiP ol the Persian- 
COlitrL, 299, irate, 

JeMlinft, 11 utility (ill V diet resstrS in, !H£. 

JlLireja*, 'Lslii',) J], Clraili-uid by Stioli 

Jijt AnV*, 271. 

Jdiil K3i.ii), son nf Sultan Miilmmnstil 
I.obnliL JSrt Sultan Jelal-cd-din- 

Jilal Kta®, second suit of SJiur K hart, 


h-ft to defend Chuniir, 11. Engaged 
in the skge of Guur, 1+9, Decuples 
the TerLs.j;ukl Pass, 144. Surprise 
J E unniy un'* odtm jeo, H 6. Abandon* 
tin’ pais, 147. Defeats Vliit-f Beg, 

|5Lii 13 is share iti itiis kittle of K,a- 
uawls 190 Proclaimed Kin^ of 
Ih-lliL, miller the title of Islam Slij.fi,, 

-HS So- IiElUtt Shah. 

JLIal Khan Jilirint, repels (he altaek of 
the IUjiiuu on blur Slmh's eamp, 
4:IS. Joins in the rebellion of Ado] 
Klian, 451. Is put to death by Islam 
Shuli,. 454. 

Ji]j] ■ cd • il i 11 Loti.ini ('.Sul tan), *ueeceds 
la LIll- thruLSu of Pohiit, 195, Kn- 
filial** Let si L-utLVpjracy with III* rel.t- 
tions ajtiittil the toinlater Shir Kliau, 
120. hlios lu Ikti^aJ, 3s7, IluLurm 
with an army, 127. Is defeat*d, and 
relume to Eki.-rah 199. Sub' 4:.> to 
llAbof* f.u.j. Is assigned a j.igir by 
BibCTr 131, 

JiLil-od-din Mahmud K3n'. .ija\ jOLrii 
I3um:syun, u7;b AppomLed Mir 
SinHHt, 273. Hi* fldvlrv Id Utim4- 
yurt, 929, ni»fe. Appointed io Itwj 
f'crermncnt of Kabul, +11. 

Jilal-isUlin Sherki (Sulim), his claim 
to the throne of Ihrhnr, 12S. 

Jirbar, surprise of, 'k>2, 

J ug[ Kliau, a su rtant of K.-Liman, -407.409 

Juuhcf, (KJtnM: of lit* “ Womnirtt" S&J. 
Hi. iiroiijiit ul' iIil- itcaLh nf llludnl, 
403. i 15» details, of the blinding of 

Kamrun-, 419, 

Jujinpur, uku'ii by the AfgMni, 9. I5a- 
siiged by Ulu^b Mil/a, S9. lie. 
sieged by Shir Shall,. 151. 

Jiidpur, Srf Mii.Tw.ir, 

JuL-SLiIhl (now Ji-lilibii-l), bustowed on 
lltndal MLtia. 9d5. GiviD by Kdui- 
tiiji lu 7Itrla Astori, $97. Given to 
KhiriT Khwaja Kliait, 41)0. 

Juti, 3lui.i iyun's l.nvasim of, 954. Do 
Hjripliun uf it, 255. IIlilluLv utt'i Ltu 
U riirhitl camp at, 25G, 

J unagar. Str Uj ruiii. 

Jurtrid BiilAs , Suit,in), rom^tatcJ in 
the govtrnniLiii of Juinpur, ID. Uu- 
imiui of K'irra-,Mftnitp£ir, 122, 
Arthb Shir Khan to rogolp lib 
J.agir*, 12i Appuialad in iho 

govL-ititlJuli! (if Ik'ldr, L’.tl. Alurul nm 

JuEdt|?br, 1S9, Ills drilb, 110, liSpL 

Just ire. odniinulraikfl of, during ihe 
reign* of KhIht Biid UumiyuM, 5-H. 

Kabul, Ihv bingdoiri of, culif.j-u-.ed to 
Kiiufau, tl. 1 \mL eLIL l-i ihuru utt lIi,.- 
trLiunpLuint return of Kainjan, 503 . 
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RcOkwi by 332. 333. 

by Huinayun, 333* The 
outer encItHiire taken, 333. Si*;gc uf 
tlie town and rind'd, 3.19. Suttfli* 

dtrcJ, S-H. Afonin libcu by Kiiuirio, 
31? 6. Reoerupind by UwMflUL, 394. 

Kduili, his death, 371., 

Km lor Shall, or MRn Kkub sMumn 
lilt* KOVeftWntJ uf Malnra, 129, He 
quarrel* with Shir Sfmh T 130. Shir 
Sb j h (HACtbea JL.r 3 in. 1 t lii hi, 130. A ])- 
j?3rL n l fce-ttitjilahtan ln-tTwn litem, 
430. ■OeriefL'd ly Idkhuu, 13 E. Es- 
pp*i to Gitjrite, 131. Totally de* 

lV.it lh! Lj HI 1 IIj J3 Khan., -\12. 

K. .1 ITj r, lb* e LLBucli. 131. 

K.illmctd, government uf given 111 
HJjif-cfLtii, 33|, Given (n J Jin dal, 
333. 

KoJinjer, Leateged lay Ilurmjun, ‘J. 133, 
Siege railed, 9, 133. Deteri ption of 
ibo fori, 440. Bmi^d by Shir 
Him 1 1 , A lu, Cuptuied, and Shi r Sluib'i 
death there, 141, 

K-ilpu pliHM'i.! under the government of 
Viitgilr Niihif j3p, 

K.il'.if, ILilJaof, entertaint Kitfiria, -3 EOl 

Kambtl Hldr, reduced bv Mahmud 
Kliilji, 3 a. 

K.rnbvi .VI i, dies Kcrarha Kb.'iis, 393, 

KailtbeV DlW.iiiO. Ills CttUlipl of Ev- 
ii-iuii. S2t>. An .ml til jmL put |u death 

by All Kali SbUui, 520. 

Kombhu (Rojg), t«etvu ind ctilcr- 
tain* KMuiran, 109,4lti. 

Kanirdn Mimj, ran i>F Haber, cstifrrrncii 
in the kingdum* of Kabul anil Kan¬ 
dahar, 1 - 7 . Ilii ambition* view*, ti. 
He mure be* towards Hindustan, fi, 
Capture* [aliur, 7, U«:u|i'u3 I be 

iVijwib, H. Lotit-enlon* uf lluindytm 
In liirn, S. Jlo me-quirvi Hivyir-FU 
1 , 1 * 3 , &. ILt-Limei, tvaLiiliilidr, 101 ; 
and ladutr, 102. KcuAtr* Kandahar 
fn m the 1’vi^LiUii, ]t>3. 11 11 pob L'r, 

Irjj. Called in (0 relieve Delhi, EH, 2 , 

I’iiTiiirk llindd llitn, Efjij Receive* 
bit jnjbra.LW.intL, It6, Commands tlm 
confederates against Hbir Kban, 167, 
H ii imbl clouj 1G7. I Mu mi In Agm, 
167. la joined by lIumljiiD at Agra, 
177. Mectingof the btutliert, | 73, I In 
alrut-.■>, 131. Hrnturm to I Jibir. 1 S3. 
HeteiiB IJanuyun at Labor, 1ST* 
Hii si Llj'h conduct, 197, Uii mmj 
w-iih bit brother** Their wjurt 

nf union, 199, K liiimi nV Irnchofy, 
200. lit* utahn overturn to iilijr 
Shah, 2 £aJ, Elcrdvn In - itubjEviadpr,, 
201 - Abandon! I .ah u r, ‘J(l [, ]X|um 
for Kabul, 3N>i f . TLiraifii ihe plan* 


rd Ilum.ij. un, 204. T5, sieges Hlndil 

in Ki|iiL.liaf, 233. Amujul 1 ] e hie*toyal 
i: -i ’ 11 i. 1 . i:i K.iIjiiI. 20 I. Irtv ■!. , EI.l- 
dolbilian, 2G.j, 302. Send* an atnlw*- 
tidur (o Abah Htoeiu of Sind. 295, 
Hi. iKinvr when Itumiyuji tnUivd 
IVfeiii, 27 4 1 and >1 Ibi* inTaiioti of 
Kandahar by lEuinKun, Udil lie 
again invade* EadahTidnln, 3u:l. De¬ 
ft .in .Mir/JL Htil l ittLiln at Audrrdb, 
31T.J. Opturti KCa-ZeM, 303. Ilia 
n.jal pn'jtito, 303, HLi apparent 
ppiipvriiv, 303 , Hi* ippirhnwoni 
and prepSTaitOn* Utt tht approach uf 
lluniuruli, 3tM He rviniivL** Atbef 
to Kabul, 3*14. [Lteilivn UinJii Kbaii 
At Klibul, ;iU7. Ills Irresolutlun. .'IOH. 
brft-rtiun uf ba chief itubLa, 309. 
Hi- porpleiity, Pi.-*ert«)0 of 

all ilte miruv 7l3.>, Uii inoEaiinn, 
^15. He aJvanrira in oppuw Hu- 
mijun, 323. Ainuuut uf hit army, 
323, till alarm, Ii21. lie h'UiIi 

in wtibaiiV to IJuntai utk, 324, ITin 
to itu?citadel of Kabul, 92o. Ibneivds 
to t i 11 Jinl, 32,4, la tifyltLl dliliituurt 
tlniFL', 325. Takn n fuge in Sind, 

326* 33$, MM fin Cburiuik Dcgum, 
S35. Hind no luAring of 

ElumoignV ill335, Plunders 
Afghiin horvc-dc-alprt, 3;I5. Kurpriwa 
Gleiinl, 3,-G. Ilvul« Kabul, 332. 

33d. Put* the guremori tu death, 
33fl. His cnulticB, 336, His ^epcral 
drirated by llimlal, 3$S. Dhicgcd 
in Kabul by 11 unlay ui), 339. Kim- 
rfn'a brutal conduct* 3 41, II it di*t russ 
atul submiv-l v c appi [cations 313. I lu 
frym K abu 1, 34 I. Ilubbed by 
the Htmiu, 345. Take* Glmri, MJ. 
Rio to Uacliikbshdu, 345; and 
thence tu BillLh. S+i7. Iaj*v^ Glrurt, 
316, Kngagci 1 11 ir Multamnicd Kluu 
In hi* Etthupt 3-15. Iteturns with sji 
annj from Billkli, 317. Recovers 
CEiuri and take* ILkiin, 347, Attach* 
Bedakbalihn, Ll-17. Receives Kwacbn 
arid oilier rebel* (min IlLimajun-'B 
e.-nrip, 3d9, Adviuii'ci to relieve 
Talikin, 354. Ilcpulvi lfic besiegers 
3J5. lEitite* lo the town, 356, I* 
bpnGgmt 3.16. 11 i 1 dixtrou, 3.7 6, ] ] h 
inbutt.sMVc olTer* to ilie Emperor, 
316- SuTTCoden to Humiyun, 357. 
Ills gcrrruuA reception by hint, S5H, 
lbd .i V 11 tile p ruTinnc of K hull tin. SliO. 

11i* [Ji’.'atidhethjin, .360, Seta nut for 
Eiiv governmenl, 3W, QuanrEi with 
t'hniirr Khan, SGg, fXxliues. to repair 

to Kabul, S6H. i',Ls]‘. [,3 Juio flu- 
fnavunin bis cipcdatlon agalriU B51kb, 
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359, 1 li« Continued absence. 372. 

A [tempi iDearnjutr Badakhshin, 377. 
Iti-iU’Kthi Kund.ua, 377, Call* in the 
Uubrk.% 377. Haines the hiirge, 373. 
EtcUinu lu KuUb, 373. EE is emu;* 
pin 11 tered I■ y tlic tJabifcs at E-Ejiut. 
373, His army dispersed, 47M. Re- 
tiffs |o K Ernst. 57S. Ejnlrt i re volt 
in Kabul, ;179. "Hu: Kijyperor pi-tv- 
JJjtv* t(J Ms* e Eiim, 36D, K.itiirarJ. 

surprise* him At tin: Hern KiprliAk, 

331. Defeat* him, nod com pul* 1dm, 

to fly,3S2. Kimriin occupies KfibuE, 
3S6. I nereasi-s his nmiy and iSi»i(ins 
the pn^ivnfs 337. Trie Emperor 
mirnnets ng-umi him, 3m 7. Kunraii 
refuses tlit terms oEfL-reti, 303. Is 

defeated at jWktctkeritN, :lIhI n.L.lpvs 
finm the lic3i! p l’iJiL :V35. laundered 
by tile Afghans, 39ti. Tuti.s refuse 
with Millet M iilnifciiruvil of M urn d ra¬ 
wer, 3gHff, [Arisen til the country of 
the Khalil null M eh ml i id Afghans 
397, Collects tnaopv ami plunders the 
c-miitry, 397, Etvsiegr* Charbkgh, 
397, llelrrah (n Pi-sliiwtr. 3U3. Re¬ 
tires in r^intpEuin, 396. Flics reward* 
the Indus, 4t)G. Collect* tmnpi, and 
again advances against Hwnsjruii, 
40I. ftc-lircs on the ErOpelfar’t ap¬ 
proach. 40J, AiticU line Emperor' 1 * 
eruBp by night, 40*4, Repulsed, 4i32. 
11Ls at hi* bfullltf Hiudol'* 

di^tb, JOJ, Surprised by IluniivLin, 
405, Flitfi lo Selim Shall, Kiu^f of 
IWht, -WG. 11 is huutdintinj: rc- 
(hnttJDa, 1108. FliiPfapH,‘i E03i Hi* 

julisenLieut wondering* ajuI tlelcntian 
by (he takers 407. 410, Hu mn 
render* to Ilumfiynn, 411, Ih*- 
ruisjgru is to his file, 412. 1» 

dLprsttd of Eli* eyesight. 413. HI* 
iijit'nit"-T with [luniiiyan, 416. IX L - 
sertrd by bis at tendinis, -119, 

Crcds to Sind anil Afi'kka, 413. 
EX’iOtkfl of hit Ilif.v 4IS. Their 
dentils. 419, 

Kinauj, taken by Millmtiiffitfl Sultan, 
ay. Recovered by Hindal Mirza, 69, 
ISestoiSfil on Nar^d-did MuluunmrcL 
Mprza, 139, Battle of, 1S7 it terf, 
Bestowed by M uil'i .i ms'Eied Shah, on 
Sirmatl Klmn. IS", 

Kanddnir Hie Uit^iom of. confirmed 
to KjLuinln, G, 'Hie [own besieged 
by S.iui M iru, tOl, Rclirted by 
KAinrin, 101. Taken by Shall Tnh- 
iim-p, lot. Surfo-jy11’re 1 to KjiiiiAh, 
105- nefirered by Keriehn Kb:m to 
HiiiH.iF, 2G5, Besieged and taken 
by Kantian, 253. 265, llnstowed nn 


A vkeri MLri. 1 , £55. Resiegeil by 
31 .Ltuny mi, :kje. 01 stress Olid de- 
■ertiupis ill till- parfjsini, $|f> Suf- 
render nflbf tr.tr n, 31 I, Gt*Cft liter 
|i, tin; Pi-niain, 3] 3- Seized, lit Nil 
may tin, 31 & Joy of the Inhabitant*, 
3T3, Tlie prtiriinces of, diitiibuldl by 
lEiMuiiTun, 320. 

Kanji Klurajn, lEeltvers (he keys of 
KiBiIitiir to S3mh l almiftsp, 105. 

KiiribAgFu 352, 

Kafaligin, guvernnient ■ f, giren by 
IkimJrun in- Askuri, 360. 

Kurm-AIiiiikpiir, nHiUeiid by Shalt 
3Iirfa* 65- 

K 11 ‘•bill i r, the r riled nobbt uf, op ply 
to [[aidi t Mirra fnf aid, ${)H. Urt* 

tttmiiful eipeditioti i:f IS Aim Jiijkchi 
303. It* inra*ipn r«n.irtmeudi.M| by 

] I aider Mirra, l!E9, [IilOtiyuB re* 
witti's lit attempt (be ■',.>!i■ jii l' it .if, 
202 . lit- abandon* the nttenkpl, 4n.7, 

JIniiW Mirza prt>dfL'iia uii iEll- rn-, 
tvipriao, -Ti)4. I!iitiiry of tlie country, 
3fi4. Haider ^Iir« takL-i pcw.M>jion 
of the capital, 365; and lebnon 
mrstcr of the kingdom, 365. 

K '- 'in Aii (MovA-m K, slain nt Chor.sa, 

173. 

KiLmeh Riri£s taken prisuner by t!ie 
17liI,lxIlsIiiliI nob- i:-., SI4, ScILl ngaillst 
flumty0n, 323, Octupie* the Kliimir 
ji nj.s, 323. 1* ilKLtKEpMh 323, Left 

in charge of K 3 lull, 380. SurrcindiLrft 

Kabul lo KImran, 386. 

Kasim ItuM'in Sultan Urhrk, appointed 
to Baruch and Nwjui ri, 77, Alnn- 
don* hii capital, 62, AddHi an in- 
st.ii 11 all,ltd; mi Shir Khm at Chonsa, 
177, Aids in Elis 1 defeat of Kutb 
Khan. 1SI. At the battle of KatihiiK 
190. Jains Hum.ii un at IX-lbt, tyj, 
Juiii* Mindal In his aueuipt on 
fiiijrat, 202. Deserts to Tiulgar 
Mina, 233. Advina Aiirri not to 
mure again*! Htimiiyntt, £67. 1 )l-- 

fcrtf K.imrin. 310, Joins llunviynn 
against KAtnran, $52. Hti * at the run! 
of Klpqliak, 3tij. IK ^tta to Kalil*.ill, 
286, 

K4siiu ATiikblis Kamraii's Master uf 
Ordpanee, :S93. 

K.u ii iLirdr, red u nd E»y MoeefTi r K bn n, 19, 

It jItS n, PcTniiu rorni residwee of, 2M. 
11 tnauy u n'a saj nil rn there, £6 2. 

Kcmil <inker, bis t-a-npL- m tnAlilr, 
4-W. pdc, 

KoiacEi* Bep nr Khan. tvJxcs Labfir 
by stralogym, 7, Es HuindyuuK prime 
minister, 330. 350. lit* decidcii 
Conduct cm the tlluesi of llumayun. 
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33 k rii‘4n the Ab<jrTc!i Fa^, &J7, 
H» [nit in I he battle of Deh-A4V 
gSuifi-in. 338. Tales K ,i((l ran 1 ' gctsis- 

in I priwnfi, S3(i. Hi* Min etui'iljr 
imfmi by Kuinfk b 3-} 1 ?, Take* 
Ghuri, 3W, 11U Urtiupm'lul ci. 

IKtiitiuu into ll.nlnLlwii.'in, :V1T, Ilia 
ummI with Khw.-ij* Ghiri, 35a 
Is fctrolfa ijaimt Hunuiytin, 311, 

iX^rlv :'5I, El«|Hrl Id Kilmtiu, 
iJ.iy, llmugbt i fl chalu* t>cfore 1-1 <t- 
ndjum and pardoned, 357* unit. 
Oriicid Eo proceed to MAka, 
Alhairtd la return, 3S3* He again 
dwili from 11 uni fiy n n, 3W. Ap- 
pnintrd Ijy K.imiin to Gitas hi, 3h7. 
Slum at (he battle of Sb utergerden, 
S9A 

Khalid E 1 .>yt- presents his liujait to Hu* 
Tnayun. it43. 

Khalifa .Sultan Sh.mdu, his sEefunce of 
KJW.iJn, 103. I* defeated and 
*lain r 1CK. 

Khalil (Jsbirikh), brs mbiiuEi from SEi Jt 
SHru-h to I lutpiftjfun, ICB, 
KllBH-KlLinfrt, lilb of, bhldtlvil bv 
fluuuiynn oil IHrant Klim, 31>y, 
Khan Khinia Lodi, See Dt&wer Khun. 
KbasLj.iil* Begum, herein.- of (ho infa-nt 
Albeit 305. J lor journey lu Aiitn, 
aE K.indjlnar, 308* Her mediation 
between Humiyun and Atketi, at I. 
Her death. 333. 

Khali (M*!rL), Ids hcnpilititr lu Ills-. 

end aim in the dcmTt, «7jL 
Khimir PIms (ihe,) rlwed by Hmssi- 
ysui'a troops, 3*23. 

K hirer Khan, Eiit defence of Frihut, 

NchnruLi, To, ?], 

K hirer Khan, of Muhnmnicd Sh|b 

3Mr, ineoecili hi* fillur in Gotir, .KH. 
Auunicn the tills of Sultan lk-lijder. 
SyH. la defeated hv Muhummed 
Stwh, SCH. 

Khincr Khan ( Khurriji), nceompatil t*a 
the Emperor in tin retreat from IXti 
Kipchak, 333, Appointed to ilfte 
_ porrarantont of Jni-Shidii, 'too. 

Khinrr Kltin Ifaura, mcajiin from 
Kandahar, 31 Cl. Jlrcdre* Kicnrin, 
831. Ksuapv* from KuhnE, 33lii. 
Kbiicr Klun .Sinriint, A*\itren> ibe 
■orm^girtjr of Bengal, 4US, [a 
throvu into pcWm. 33y. 

KtHiit:iidid Khan, put to deaih by 
Id dm 35mb, 434. 

Khudiwcpd Khan. Set lEVssui khan. 
Kfciondemtr, author of the Kihil^us- 
■vir, hi* death. 7‘h iwfe. 

KI ior .L1.UL, iawled Eiy Oheid KhaEL, PH. 
Jlulieri.fi by Shah Tanunp, 100. 


Again mmrkd by the T'lhrts, |f>3. 
Occupied by Shah Tahmup, lOf, 
CoHiuiillud eo ilie mrc af Sultan 
Muhainmed Mir/n, |0|, 

Khn'iLi-Li Ikg Kdljludi, his treasonable 
■inipii, lbO. 

K lio*rLn» Shall, garden of, at Kundur, 

333. 

KhwTDu SuFlnn, iMrilti) by ILiji Mu- 
harctmed, 373. 

Klmsl, ciilli-cEtsmie of, giren to M,n',,iim 
Bug, linen to lEmddl, 

KhtHtii Khan, hi* arpentums in the 
«tll|deit of ilflipl, \4% (le forti¬ 
fies the Teria-givrbi IVi, Hi. Uu- 
fi'iii Hijt StliJPi, KO. Hi* part 
in llffi battle of Ksnfaj, too. Ap¬ 
pointed Sipuhaulir by Sliir Sh.s!|, 
■1 Ackn^wli-dpei Sultatt Islam, 

■Hft. Gunranleea Add Khan's 
cafely, 4-ID. Kueetre* Adel Khan. 
451. J lTier ar^ yniisnE by wnie or 
Elio chief urn in, 451. Tliey liiarcb 
on Agfa, 451. rhjfcatrd liy fhsltan 
lalnfn, 453, Takes refuge in Me writ 
■ml Kcmiiun, 454. Joins in the rr- 
beTEiun of the Pen^fib, 457 , With- 
lEr.iTr' hi* fareci, d.iH, TVfeiH Ynhla 
Salwil, 4lid. Is put to dL'dlEt by 
'] jj Khan, 4HO, Ob chuirKt, 460, 
Veneration uf Iiit tiu-niorv, -HiC. 
Klmrram iWgum, tnnther of Suleiin.m 
Mirci, 314. 

Khiitlin, See Kulub. 

Khwiyi fiishEeli. Pwof, Sji 
Khwjja S\ anil, iluTtiiyud balls at 

333 , 

Kicben, an Indian Eliih, 3^5. 

Kslriis (Amir Kh*raj«), bin brnre de- 
fenci-of KindiiLuir, Ul|. SmicnduT* it 
to the Persi an', ICH. ItKJEn ri n % prime 
minister, I HI. Proceed- eo BEi(ni,304. 
Is soiinl there by Kimnin, tfWj. 
Ks'.if, buMpred ull Sbir-cflen Fits, 
.1-AJ. 

KiU-ZefiT, furl of, 41. llEueltarfe-il by 
Kiimnin, 3C-1. Surrenders 303. 
liken by itic UadaLkhditin cunsfiir- 
■Inrs, 3] 4. 

KEzeibii'hex. f Sn Penlapa. 

Koli- Aakuln l:i, 333, 

Kul- iiv. Ilie Northern, Included in tho 
kingdusii of Gujrrit, ?0 l 
K ,fI i Eriko, ive, i uttacL II u nuy uti's 
l.’iimp, ti !„ tj-2. 

KoIil, |iays tribute En >Jjhmud K hlEjli, ff*I, 
Kulib ur K hulls it, brstoired by Iht- 
imiyui] on Kimrun, i3^ deceit 

by Qi.-ikef Ab ayg, * 

Kult i huli (MirraJi, Ell* dkiittr at liic 
lk-ti Kipehiik, 3li«, 
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K umbhn, 3 Raj pvt chief, hi.* bravery, 
FtH. Ilic death, 439, 

Kundiu, (f’nvn (4 DiniEaf, S3ft -liVi 
Ik-vcigctl by Kannn, 377. Ciitn 
i.i Mir Uiflidi, 400, Taken by Ibra¬ 
him Mini. 40L 

Kutb Kbit], un of Shir Shah, join* 
llumnyuD'<i camp. 11. Escape* to 
hit fit lii t, 111. Retire* ft urn LTiuiiir, 
t IUl DuiL'iiud anti hLiJn III bniilc. 

IKE 

Kikkh Khali, GnVethcjr 1 of 3l4Pg^T, liLfl 
defeat 4 Uct Jwtb in 15$. 

Kutli K ban Nriih. mediate* between 
Shir Slijb tin E Piirtn Mnb -J‘H. 
buuinE>vt Add Kb.m'i - .lV-Lj- r -I S9, 
flniptnrcrtd 3iv Selim Shill to nego* 
l tale, IJ.JT, Recalled tjj camp, Hoi, 

S-.til in pursuit of tbe mbch, >554. 
Rjn to the PcnjiiK *155. Sur- 
rtfldcTvd to SvIjUI Suit, -15,5. 

Knib-cd-dtn (MllIIiJ, of Shim*, 96, 

tiiil MitltV, vifit of T.ij Khw, 131. 
Her Hiarrifl^L’ with Shir Shall, 133. 

I.j.hur. capluiL'il by K.i L.r.uL, T. Uu- 
m utrLf-j■ ■ J 11 i I ■, tusjeged by Alithiim med 
Zfmiit Mir i.i. 103. Occupied by 
Shir SJmli. 434. 

Lankem ( llil), Hain of Jactlntr* 316, 
Khan, bin Imprisonment in Bur. 
hanpur, 9". 

I-twatig Itaharti, ■ekuawleilgea lluma- 
ytm. 317, His j|i]i<>LtirnjLiit to the 

pUCmillL’LlE. of SjijJ Util MlJiUjlj/, 

3SJ. 

Iaw s ’ll | utLarmnetbin, 11 ehe-ral K l ‘11 QiJcIy f a 
* Ab«u*et of, out lee gf t 33, nr/tr. 

Liter-iEure, (ttwr.) of Ftnia attd Arabia, 
in value, 34. 

laiiiri, or Rohri, Muin.iii.iu'* ctK*mp- 
mvnt at. £09, Duseription of the 
place, 314. 

l.tigliET (jl™ In Mindal Miru, 400. 

MiolilwAlra, battle of, $ l 5, 

Mntum Eegutu. mother of Jlunuyuri, 
3, nufe- 

.Mlbum Arkft, Ak tier's nurse, S71. 

Mahmud If. {Sulun i. Kntjj of Mj1wq. 
S3. IntTtpid of his nuiiksi.LT, "6. 

from hit pabwe, 3(1, Supported 
by IMnliui Hu, £6, Itopcf* the in- 
vasiiHn of M whammed -Sisal), £8. 
MaU-s ptsec, 3S. Determine^. to 
diniiin hit RdjpdK 31, II is i.mprij* 
iJccu'c, It. AEu-injil» Lo asnstinalo 
McdliU Hal and S-iLLilialk, 31, Et- 
e*p« in Owjnit, 31. 1* n-jilaoeil on 

the throne, 33. Besiege* Ciagrtmru, 
33. I* i i lIV i [it'd and made pi! renter 


by ILuui Sanga, 33. Rectored, ;t3, 

ItcCLUVfS Cluml Khan of ItuJi at, 93, 

Attacks liana Ha! In mi, 34, If be- 

ilcgud in Miiildu by Be lift dvr Shah, 
35. Tdirn prisoner, 35. Fut to 
death, 35, 

.Mdimtul Khun Rbtrkeri (Sultan), hti 
command m the array of Shah Mosan, 

70, lliindcn in bujrit, 71, It 
governor of Upper Smd und Bbeker, 
314, Uplines to sumnu| L r HlaLrr 
to 11 Util fly Li 1 1. 315. Dtafulad* ihelbrt, 
SIS. Hdittn 11 ukktliy Ltn'i liuintt 
for jirovisiga*, 333, Hit ditgnee, 
35& He dvfistl* Sheikh Ah Beg Je* 
biir, 26LI. 

Mahmud Kbilji (Sultnn), kwrnm King 
of Mai wo, 31. Mia coLVjucttt and 
pouvr. 33. Mis i|l 1 ,-at near Ahraeda- 
had, 33, 

Mahtmid l-ndl (.Sulbui), his el aim to 
the throne, 5, iaS. Froclikimed 
130. Acknowledged by Slur Khan, 

130. Ki|i.1IlJ t._v IhihcT, ISO. Fiict 
to Bengal, S. ISO, Again eullceta 
an amir, 137. Joined by Shir Khan, 

I S3. '1 alien J , Uiip'.if, n, 133, Lie. 

... rCe.1 bt SEiir K!-au, 133. DefeaU'd 
by Homiyun at Uourn, 10. 134. 
Fiim to fifiu, 134. Dies 13-1. 

Mahmud Khali BEgarp, liii nucnini, 

30, Origin of hit name, 30, wolf. 

Milhmud Shah (SulI,in), King of Ben¬ 
gal, kit murder of liU mepbew, 13s, 
JLIii uvurpaikmi, |Stb (tnirgid in 
tiuur, 1:16- E J‘3 l Takfia refuge tfilli 
I lutuay liu, 143, 

Mahmud Sliab, *tm of Ri t if K han, bh 
reign in fiuyii. 97. 

Malkicvud Sluh Fumlir, hit dan "liter 
mafrietl toKhizer Khnn SLrwflni, 439. 

MoSun utUIhud, ravaged by SIulIl 11 main, 

71. Linder thu gorerikuiout of Mir 
Bodiak IiduJer, 77. 

MahtoL Set UirUkL-ng 11. 

Makhdhm ALi?u Khan, allies hlraodf 
with Shir Shall, 136. 

Makhdumn Jehan, muLhor i.f LieJiidor 
Sltali, 96. 

Matri* 1'acnify of, in Kadunlr, 364, 

MaUva. Ebii uf Jtulptir or Mimriir, Utf 
■JuwlilQfli) 3:3J, Sends sjaio* ifttu 
Hkinii.yuiiT camp, 340L llh insin¬ 
cerity, ’III. Hit [hjuct B]td dciiuin- 
iuuv, 435. IIl- quarn-lr wUh Shir 

Slali, IJSS- h altitVin! by him, 436, 
Ailnani to vp|ww Shir Shah,. 457. 
SutpHibi trruhiry, 4aS. Hein-al*. 
43f. I)lm:u>L- ta thu plan |q dceeivti 
him, 43P, 

Malden, ton uf Rai Lankcrn, 346, 
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Mulvlr KnVo, hi* iltftal and death, I JT2. 

>[j!u Khnn, ■£« Milo KJip. 

Milrs, Im-fomes an indtpeuCtnt king- 
dcun imJiT L)i1,i«'l': Klim?, IT. 3t. 
lludiH/, UL 31- u ruler Still n a 
Malmuid Khiljl r i ,J .\ Putter of lEte 
Hindu chief*. i.!i. Th^racJer of ih 
pi meet, V*5. Sul Ian Malinuid II,. ii, 
pww of the Rajput*, 2". Con* 
federaey of M uihlntltn nolil^, ST. 
Thifi r kt! u^jrtf for she mrhlllHy, 9P, 
if tpf. PiincwirluridtSIli Sulrw- 
tjurnt hrilory. 30—39, !ti dvunira:- 
berwu-nt, ;IS, Ineadyd and lvhmjut red 
Ijy IK-2 .-uli-r Shall, 11- 'Jj. 1m aded 
and cantcjncrf-d by Itumayun, -1 rf_ Si). 
fnuinwM'.wi, 79. Huellpd kiln- 
majuti, 7J. Tlic prrtiiiiH entk.'i 
from Utirtuijrun by K idler Shah, pi. 
439. IniAditl by Shir Stifih, 43$. 
[’flirqiifiri't 431, Tlic ^iHmnirnl 
beitcwfll on Shtijurt Kbit, 493- 

Mj.U'Il' 1^'Jf, f iUii jutov-1 Mahmud 

Klnlji. 5*2, 

Mjiulfncl, battle of, 4E5. 

Mamh cru i<|ucred by MalunCid 
Kbilji, 33, Howl of. 50, 

Mindu, foundation of, 31, Taken by 
Sul ran Mahmud, hi. Mii-ac-ru uf 
the lUjput*, Uetiejp'd add trikr-n 
by IKliader Shall, 35. Date uf ilii-, 
tllllLlr 1 !-, nj, tp'lr. filoeMrd by Etn- 
itiiyuri’, 55. Dflinptiun of theeiiy, 

55, . Ewaladed, 5(5. Hun dr ml by 
H Limitin'- tTeHijr*. 57, Abandoned 

by Diimiyuil, MX Occupied by 

iihthjiai Rtf. ‘XI r 

Miiikut, or Mdngbar, built by Maim 
bh.ib, 4(57. 

M iirwar, or Judpur, under the ^ovent- 
merit iif Mpildw, 4 35, Itiiiirlcil by 
Sldf Shall, 4:li3, 

Mattef-Sin (Raja), deiivel-i Ufi Hiram 
K ! ,ta In Sbfr Shall, 254, 

M edlnt Ran, or Rjj, aid* Sultan Mah¬ 
mud II. So regain dug (broiie of 
5lAlifit, Sij, Dicort'o prime minio 
trr, 37. Mirmlihnu league agaicKl 
bittt, 27. Ibfeib Moa.-fl'er SJuti of 
Gifjrfl, 38, AdtaiiHt ajpino Mu- 
lutiLini'il Sbah. 39, Eflocti a pratv. 

29, IIocl-Lvl > i'b.i.irliri. Ilil l‘> » 
qnired by l<w ItujpMf* to rlcpoia Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud, dl, Allcrnjit tu avta*- 
dpatrliim, 3L At I rioted by Suit.m 
M.lb'liNil, 31, 11 j:<Ii. fur aid to 

Rina Sunga, 32, .Xdvnnevi to rc- 
Idtc ftngrciTFn, :12l Defeat* Suiton 
Mahmud, 35. 1* defeated by BiLEmtt 

an.I slain in (Jhand^ri, 34 

JIilHlmis, account of the, 475. 


Meft-di Kiiim Khan, hi* *crrw*e under 
Aiteri Mirra, 387, 

Mebdi Khwajh ( Sy ed), a competitor for 
the throne of Delhi, 3. 

Mchter Jsigtii (lAcrwarik lerkbat 
Khan), \n« I luiik.y tin front doiith, 
:t£u r 

MebtcT Vile da, Minded by Ka mrou 
Mi ru. 33rT. 

Mdilr iEmnlitir, Ills flight to l r jffinr79. 
MW.hid, takeii by Omul Klim, 58. 
Overrun by the UibeLi, 9Sh Again 
ht-.ii-ged h_v Olteid Kluit, Ids. Yi- 
fil i>d. by tluihiyun, 127$. i!9t* 

Mewit, mv'Mid lo IlifuLal Mint, G. 

tail l’I'i in Eerdi Hog Kbau, jLVi, 
Mlvirtn ( R .j |) Eikldub-Itt and death, 16$, 
Jlhotr, in Sind, 

M i.irr TitinLru .504. 

Milo for MijEij) Kliati, finVriaur of 

MaJwj- Flit-i urdb Hel'iwicr SJi#h 
frum Mnniltiir, 5-1 e ui(l on the np- 
Infe of Mandti, SG. Hm poeilreut in 
M.i]n-n, j 8, tnXe, t'lundi-n Hindut. 
TO. Auumct the crown uf Alain, 
91, 42D, .Set .Rader blub. 

MiraL (1^}. a|i]Kiiriti'd In CHiWaf, 143. 
M stall <-SbrAlijl, bri In ini,., i to t2:.- Eni- 
I ror Humuyufi, 31 7. Hi* return to 
Tati a, 332. 

Miran Miili.iisiir.ed Kh*n Fa nihil f, 
Prince uf Jkundeidi, ifi. FILer frnm 
the itilrfLivlimL nU ul M.lii.J'ur, 
J-iitu Rbujial Hao in Stfindo, Pf, 
Raima! to itu' thtooa of Gujrjt, P7- 
Mim Reg. joint KtLturatt in Id* (light 
from Kiibuh 545, 

JlEma Reg IJirfiLii, Goveninr of Ghuii, 
dtdi.'jii’ii by Kamrin. d-45, 

Slourt-tn .Sution(Kliw;ija) T hfl in charge 
of the. birnrly of iiuTnayun r at Artier- 
I ut. 254. Ho divide* UunirmtA 
present* iTnon| lire IVniijiim «*j 5L 
Ih-. ([nurril Ui- i i h Mai in Khun, 513. 
)loliifri Mokhdrf (Syrtt), hi* CBgBfW* 
itleJit -ta-ii.il Vadg:ir N^'.ir Mini, SO, 
MoEuin-r Ktuin, Ids po»itiwn in tike anny 
of Sldr S1 ij.Ii At K nr.-inj, mO. See 
Sultan Muhnnnud Slula Adel Stub, 
X!cpLiATl-j* Kim)*, plitec* Mubamkiacd .Sbuh 
on tin? throne r;,r 3JuIt. j. 25, Dfclrro 
irifiT Olilc, ift, Invadrt Hlalurj, 

I* defeated and tUrp, 29. 

MoSindiim I5i>j». 19J. 

Mi'kim Kbah + bi-eiegt-ii by Mifam Su¬ 
leiman in Atidcrub, 531 
?k3>.«oniin Ih'-i', nr lihuit, n’tit on o nb’» 
kii« to 5h-.ll Hu. Lrr,S2U. Mi* at- 
U-mpiEil ddwrtiw, 2a5- Me retreat* 
willi Hum jy oil, 344. 249, IK-eft* 
Humiyuii, 3^4, Artim in tin camp 
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erf ttiiiitAran, 32?, Appointed to 
ihe culieelonile' of Khtut, KLkh Co~ 
oprrate* with Iliimiyttn In chastising 
the Af^hura, 107. Defots Patch 
Shah, 407- Contrive* art interview 
between Hutetayun and Kimrmi,4t6. 
kft lo finLih the rebuilding; of BtL- 
ram + 120. Enjoys the Emperors 
con (i dcncc, 307. Appointed lu KAblll, 
under Mohammed ITaLLm, 50!>, 

Man^cir. occupied bf Khan Kbfiolo 
I*odi, 159. Burnt and taken by Shir 
Shah* 154. 

Mmdhib It'. lulmiiti to Humiyun, 
JMZ4* H5* o>n cruelty treated by 
Kilceiron, M2* Rebd* against Llu- 
iniyiin, 351, Escapes to Kuniran, 
332, Conreys the families of the 
n brli lo Talli;4it, 35^, Ordered, to 
proceed in Ml Lku, 'JEli* Alio wed i u 
raUirn, J63. 

Mpvri'iJ Beg n,iMi. his crttHy. Eli* 

(Ids advice to iluLniyun, 155- 137. 

Mi mu Klum, of Si vas, join* Sultan 
Mnhirmd, 34. fltee-itc. the title of 
Mauiad Klmo, 34, Deserts to Tt-mu 
Buttons!, 35, SeEietl by Shujna 
Khan, 431. 

More Her Bl;; TudoWm, sent to sup¬ 
port Hindul, 197* Driven from hispo¬ 
sition on the Biah by Shir Shah. 201. 

MmcDir Khati,oF Shalt, becomes Ksisgof 
GujrimS, Hi* origin. IS. Defeat* 
Ilobhciif;, King of Male a. ID. Rein- 
imLa Hosheng, IS. His descend- 
IRE*, Hi 

M uiclftir Shah lights reign in Gujriii. 
i’O. Called in lo «id in, MuIwjj 
ipjnft Hie Rajput*, 27. Adrannr* 
lo IJiiir, 213. Defeated by Med ini 
Ra$, 23, Again innate* Ma-twi. 31. 
Tili<< Dhdr and Mritidu, Kirin- 

siiiti'Y SnlbuL Malintdii in hi* capital. 

Si HI* tliMih, a3* 

Mulununnl (Hdtk) of Waiiilris'ir, 
nitmaiu* Kemr-an, 3P(J, 

Mohammed i. SuItan), King of Rebar 
and JuAnpar, 1 £0* HU dotation 
of Shir Shnb, 120, 

Mohammed (Sycd)v founder of the 
Mdujttii, l7d, 

Muluimmcd Afghan f Shalt), prepare 1 , 
io wrftstt HaafjfttO in hi* (light from 

t homo. 174, 

M [dummied Alt (Moulin*), tlnill at 
Cbafltt, 173, 

Mohammed Ali Taglii-t, Governor of 
Kabul. refuse 1 ) lo pul Yadgar In 
death, 328, Slain by Kimrin, 3311. 

M LLharanacd Uiiba Kush Ire (, H jj i }* Set 
llujl MahilUII:d Koka. 
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JIulLuninrd Bakhshi (Mir), appointed 
G mernor of Agra, 19i>. I!h eeertiem* 
m equip ilie t roups, | (p>. 11 i* d»trc.» 

it the iniiTder uf Sheikh Bind, 1(14. 

Bluhamncrl Bugjlit (Mulla), his mis¬ 
sion to Sh'ir Simh t 168, 

Mohammed Beigholi (Moulin*), 56. 
70. 

Muhammed Farghuri (UduUu), his 
character, 181* 

Mohammed Firtnuli (Shah). hi* re- 
inunvt ranee with I shim ShnJt, -bid, 
Ihjiriusi of the government □(’ Kn- 
u.'i li j, 4 •a 7. But to death in the der- 
har al GixiiFiir, 437, 

?Iy|]aminri| fitiiUi Ta(jhii, sent w 
■envoy Ijy I ] hula] in Nur-ed-din Mu- 
h iutiuw Mirra, 161, 163, 

Muhamraed Hakim. (jHirxa}, son of 
Humuyim, appointed Governor of 
Kabul, 503, 

Mdlwmim-d Kasim Khan Kirlils. Stt 
Kasim Khan, 

^fuhamincd Kidm JCtuvn Moehi* 
strangles Yidgfir, 328, Hi* * lie 
cruelly treated by KaxPramt 34®. 
I.e3i in charge of K-slml, 353- 

JIuEiuumied Kban Hu mi, bit part in 
the loti I e of Kauauj, 137. 

Mubmmd KEian Stierf-cd-din Uglfli 
Tsklu, apptimtcd iVuiir-ul-onara of 
Kbarivm, U;4, Hccdvas llumiyun 
at llufilt, 27 1 J, 

Muliamtni*d Khan Sur, take* pvrt with 
Suli-indu against Si is brother. Shir 
Khan, 113. Casts doubt* on Siilr 
Khar/* ridel Lie, 120. E\pcU him 

from hi* ingirt* I2S- Is driven out 
by Shir .Shall, ]LW- Conciliated by 
Shir Shah'* peneru ll» eotiduel, 123. 
Governor of Bengal, 30d Auuniei 
the sovereignly, 500. Defeated hy 
lJtmi5 Llakiil, 5U'J. 

M aliaiiiiived Kt'lu (Hiiji)i or lliji 9ln- 
liatutuid IIaba Kuihkcli, (he* from 
l-lu[[iAiuo'a eamph 153, Join* Hirt- 
daiV rr bell ion, l&tJ. Juiu* Hu- 
mayun in Sisiia. 27fi. Ilonuun.il hy 
Sllill Talmiasp vilEt the title uf 
Sidl.an, 2B3. Seii« * KalnUbsir by 

itmlnpytn, 31 ft. Clren tire K hi jc.It 
pav^ n*;t. Severely «Ctraded at tin? 
siege of Kabul. 339. Joins Hu. 
telyon at Kami ugh, 352- Defend 
the Vtbek* near KalLb, 372. Ha- 
injured with the patent of K h at', 
373, Seiit inward* Jlamtin, 381. 
Join* 11utiLiWun after id* deA-at at 
Kipchik, i’iit, lVjpute* lhut Hu. 
majam should bind hmiM.’lf to act on 
I he advice of b»» tiablev 388, Com. 
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mtndi the reserve at the battle of 
Sbutergerden, 393. Appointed minis¬ 
ter to Akber, 394. Withdraw* to 
Ghazni, 396. Summoned to attend 
Humayun against Kumran, 397. 
Entertains Biram Khan in Ghazni, 
398. Suspected of treachery, 398. 
Prevailed on by Biram to accom¬ 
pany him to Kibul, 398. Escape* 
from Kabul, 399. Return*, and is 
reconciled to IIumayun, 399. Found 
guilty of rebellion, and put to death, 
400. 

Muharatnrd Khodibendeh, shrine of, 
284. 

Muhammed Khorisini (Shah), 231. 

Muhammed Murid Mirra (Sultan), 
son of Shah Tahmasp, command* the 
Persian auxiliaries, 294. 302. Re¬ 
ceives possession of Kandahar, 313. 
Hi* death, 318. 

Muhammed Shab, King of Kashmir, 
cspelled from the throne, 365. 

Muhammed Shah Adel Shah (Sultan), 
or Adcli, or Mohan? Khan, murders 
his nephew, Firiii Shah, 483. Ac¬ 
count of him, 484. Ilia acces¬ 
sion to the thtonc ot Delhi, 485. 
lib character, 485. Mated and de¬ 
spised by hi* subjects, 487. Up¬ 
roar and murder in bis derbar, 
4517. 488. He i(urlls the revolt of 
Use Kcrania, 488. Sketch of his 
minuter, Ilium Bakal, 491. Spread 
of disaffection, 4t)3. Revolt of Ibri- 
him Khan, 493. Adcli abandons 
Agra and Delhi, 494. Distracted 
state of the kingdom, 495. Defeat 
of Ibrahim, 499. Adeli defeat* the 
king of Bengal, 502. Prepare* to 
oppose Humayun, 503. Defraud 
by Sultan Behider, and slain. 504. 

Muhammed Sliah Chandcri, rai<ed to 
the throne of Malwo, 26. llis 
exile, 26. Invited to return, 27. 
Returns with powerful auxiliaries, 
£8. Concludes a peace with Sultan 
Mahmud, 29. Die*, SOL 

Muhammed Shah Stir (Sultan), King of 
Bengal. 495. Defeated and slain at 
Chaperghata. 502. 

Muhammed Sultan (Sbah) of Hitaar, 
attack* Humiyun's camp, 372. 

Muhammed Sultan Mirra, aspire* to 
the throne of Delhi, 3. Rebels, i* 
drfeated and made prisoner, 13. 
Ordered to be blinded. 13. Escape', 

14. Assume* the sovereignty in Be- j 
Mr, 78. 89. Fixe* lib scat of 
government at Belgrim, 89. De¬ 
feated by Hindal, 90 Again de¬ 


feated at Oud, 90. Flies to Kuch- 
Bchir, 90. Is pardoned, and Join* 
Humiyun, 180. Desert* Humayun. 
185. Join* Kamran, 206. 303. 

Muhammed Zemin Mirra, made Gover¬ 
nor of Juanptir by Baber, 131. 
Aspires to the throne of Delhi, 3. 
Hb parentage and history, 12. I* de¬ 
feated and iuade prisoner, IS. Par¬ 
doned, 13. Escapes to Gujrit, IS. 
42. HU conduct at Mandatir, 52. 
Flie* on the dbpersion of BeMder 
Shah's army, 53. HU fruitless ex¬ 
pedition against Lahtir, 96. 102. 

Join* Bchadcr Shah's family, 96. 
Proclaimed King of Gujrit by the 
Portuguese, 97. Defeated and driven 
from Gujrit. 97. Reconciled to 
llumiyun, 97. 102. 139. Slain at 
Chons*, 173. 

MuhammedaMd-Champanlr, burnt by 
Behider Shah. 60. 

Mujihid Khan, of Jtinagar, hb juuction 
with Imad-ul-mulk, 75. 

Multin, submit* to Shir Shah, 433. 

Mtiltik < Beg), waits upon Kamran, 415. 
Deserts him, 418. 

Murad AWiIr (Sultan) of Farra. joins 
Sim Mirra in his invasion of Kanda¬ 
har, 101. 

Murad Mirxa (Sultan). Set Sultau Mu- 
hammed Murid Mirra. 

Mustung. given by Humayun to La- 
wang Daluch, 327. 

Musulmans, their religion contrasted 
with that of the Hindoo*, 4. Their 
early position in India, 22. The 
nature of their rale, 22. Causes of 
the ex tension of their influence, 23. 
Their literature, 24. Their con¬ 
federacy against the Rajputs in 
Malwa, 27. 

Xadim Koka, 244. 

X dim Kokiltash, hb charge of Askeri 
Mirra, 321. 

Nagor, invaded by Behider Shah, II. 

Nander. hills of, 426. 

Na*ir Khan, supports his father, Moyln 
Khan, 432. Defeated by Shtijaa 
Khan, 432. 

Xasir-rd-din Muhammed Humayun. 
>rt Humayun. 

Nasret Shah, King of Bengal, invades 
Bcliir, 126. Repulsed, 126. Re¬ 
ceive* Sultan Jilil ed-din, 127. Aid* 
him with an araiy, 127. Hi* death, 
136. 

Nazer All (Mir), hb rebellion against 
Kamran'* governor of Badakhshin, 
313. 
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Nirtik Shah, King of Kashmir, driven 
out by Mina Haider, 366. 

Nehrwala. S*t PaUn. 

Nixtiv the. defeated by Islam Sliah, 
•<64. They are ex terminated, 467. 

Nilber valley, beauty oC 369- 

Mslubfir, Ilumayun’s visit to the tur¬ 
quoise mines of, 280. 

Nixam, brother of Shir Shah, 113. 
Left in charge of hia brother's jagirv 
123. Accompanies him to Patna, 123. 

Nlrdm, the water-carrier. 172. 179. 

Nixatn Aulia, 172, and note. 

Niram Khan Sur, hia family, 484. 

Nizam-cd-din Ahmed, his remarks on 
the conduct of Maldco, 242. 

Nousari, under Kasim Hutein Sultan 
LTabek. 77. Occupied by the friends 
of Bchider Shalt. 82. 

Nur-cd-din Muhamrned (Hakim), phy¬ 
sician of Shah Tahiti tup, uses hia 
influence arith the Shalt in behalf of 
Humayun, 290. 292. 

Nur-cd-din Multammed Mirra, ap¬ 
pointed to the government of Kaniuj, 
139. Plots against Humayun, 161. 
Puts Sheikh Bhul to death, 163. 

Obcid Khan, invades K ho rasa n. 98. 
Expelled, 99. Hia second invasion, 
99. His repulse, 10a Lays siege 
to Mcshhid and Herat. 103. Re¬ 
treats, 104. His death, 106. 

Oulia (Sheikh), 29. 

Pakheli. added to Kashmir, 367. 

Panipat, battle of, 503. 

Panuj, pom of. surmounted by Mirra 
Haider, 366. 

Parsed ( Rina), Raja of Amerkot, gene¬ 
rously receives Hutnayun. Gives up 
Atnerkot, 254. Proceeds against Jun. 
254. Leaves Iiumayun’s camp in 
ditgust, 257. 

Patan-Xchrwala, capital of Gujtat, 19. 
Its defence by Kluxer Khan. 70, 71. 
Bestowed on Yadgar, 77. Taken by 
the troops of Bchader Shalt, 83. 

Patna, 125. Confusion in the native 
historian* in writing the name, 129, 
»a<r. Reduced by Slur Shalt, 135. 



Penjib, occupied by Kinirin Mirra, 8. 

Confirmed to him by Humayun, 8. 
Penjshtr, valley o£ 353. 

Prrian, fort of, founded by, Taimur, 
361. Restored by Uumiyun, and 
its name charged to IsIirakUd, 361. 
Persia, Hutnayun’* residence in, 975. 
Persian auxiliaries, the, with 11a- 


rniyun, 302. Their operations in 
Kandahar, 308. 309. Their quarrel* 
with Humiyun's troop*. 316. Are 
driren out of Kandahar, 319. 

Persians, the, lose Balkh, 368. 

Pcshawcr. .See Bekram. 

Piraruh, chief of the Januha tribe, 
■urrendeta to Ilumnyun, 419. De¬ 
livered to Sultan Adam. 419. 

Pir Multammed Atkrh,slain at Kipchak, 
382. 

Pir Muhamrned Khan, assists Kanmin, 

346. Takes Balkh from the Persians, 
368. Defeats Hutnayun at the Dcra- 
Ger, 376. IIU gencruui treatment 
of the prisoners, 378. 

Portuguese, their wars with Mahmftd 
Sliah lligara, 20. Their settlements 
in India, 72. Their (urtrvas at Dill, 
73. Their treaty with Uehader Shah, 
73. They possess themselves of Diu, 
on hu death, 95. 

Prubhan (Raja), covers Humayun'a 
flight from Chonsa, 174. 

Puran-Mai, recovers Raison and Chiu- 
deri, 429. Surrenders Kalscn to 
Shir Shah, 434. Treacherously put 
to death, 454. 

Pumia, given in jagir to Hindal. 149. 

Rofia, defeated by Hiram Khan, 307. 

IioTia-cd-din (Svcd), 193. 

KaHk Koka, repulses Suleiman Mirra, 

347. 

Flshik, the pass o£ 333. 

Rdi-mal Soni, his secret minion to the 
Court of Judpur, 241. 

Rai-Kaian, the, of Malwa, 31. 

ItaUcn, assigned to Muhamrned Shah, 
29. Given to SiUudi. 30. Catas¬ 
trophe of 37. Given to Alem Klian 
Jigat, 37. Submits to Humayun. 47. 
Recovered by the sons of Silhidi, 429. 
Surrenders to Shir Shah, 434. 

Rajputs, their power on Hunuiyun's 
accession, 5. Tlicir ascendency at 
the Court of Malwa, 27. 3a Nine¬ 
teen thousaiul massacred at Mundu, 
32. Their iuccv*w* in Malwa, 33, 
Defeated by Baber, 34. Their des¬ 
pair at the sack of Cbcitur. 48. 
Tlicir slaughter at lUisen. 435. 
Their power in Marwar, 437. De¬ 
feated by Shir Shah, 439. 

Ka.iuri, annexed to Kashmir, 367. 

ILakn Daud, causes a night attack ou 
Humayun’* camp, 61. 

Rdmcluunler (Raja), defeats Ibrahim 
Khan Sdr, 501. 

Rantambdr. annexed to Malwa. 22. Sur¬ 
rendered to Shir Sliah, 432. 
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Hep All*, the IM-Irhnurf, firtiti bj tlinn 
Hitc'FTTijjil lo Evil jiltrr S'ulv 3 5. 
'nitif kinnn, 15, wV-r. 94, mutt. 

Ill iotas in Babar, US, Trtf*irhm»a*iy 
Iiltfli by Htiir Stall, I1' T |u im- 
[Hsrtirire, I4h. Sit A. IJurii-: 1 '* dev 
utflplion of il, 427, no*f» A tmtHlouMl 
by it* Afghans, 310, ‘M«n by 
isi.ji un, All. 

KolirL Sir Lobri. 

Unttnl, ronl m Jin. 

Hris'ln ii tU'jj Kaki, till wr* i.c« % in 
Scltwiin, lbformi Hum-is un of 

H»e I'.unded devnion ff lli« lk|?*. 

3S3* Sen! lu get guides 243. Taira 

hi* hw frata Huimrun'k Ikpm, 

'i-I .*. Vbilt ibe l\.f*ian Cumt. 2llS. 
liUilj^iK* agitns4 llumiyuu, 9S3. 
Jlu |>uimhiiKiil, 3fi3, 

Hu rut Khan, or KMj*ciu| Ktun, lu> 
ncliilrrf umler 3t. Iiii1 1 r Shah, 4A—50, 
Eli ri™.rli to Hu mi run, 55. Iii* 
u|t«iikN4 *t Cbunjr, Mo, Aiite- 

d»te of him. 1-K^ Mb ilcsth, 

149. 

Itumi Klim !wf»r, build 1 * Sunl Cutir, 
d‘i* Ddbnd* .Sural, HI Mil mi- 

ii.'W L^td/jw il ibe line uf lAtthAUr 
Shall’* Utalij, ?J. 

tlatlwu (Kina) of ch ar t ill r. isrerardf 
la * father liana Sifojjsi, 5 i . I In ioi 

minb .Sultan MililEUrl, 34, OsrT- 

hinl AJaltfl, AS. tin deaEb, 40. 

IjTOgtb of hi* rti|n, 40 swtr, 

Swb Kbwj,dfflirtk Sufuu Mahmud* 2?. 

H ■ filtbc Eli IkhiiSrf Sbali, 47, 4fE. 
Hia fliiElii frvrn MthilMiF, $1 lli* 
jraJImlrj it MlndiE, 57. IJuarwt-^ 
ilib miinJ (if EtumijDn, 51 Slain" 
in llir lllgliE,alLuk B/*f t'amlaijf, £2, 
a«ft. 

kali. |i» works* 25. 

Siliuiiiii, pjl**u in >ij(if lo Haras, 

I \ L Mfl lifftrtl by bb kus Furr hi, 115. 
Dilute* n-purdinp, 117—I Sit., 
rSnl Khan, brother titt A liras 1J tmujrtm, 
*mii l&Liui Shath UbQ, Front 

hi* camp, <57, Atmks Hlitti SJs.ih, 
459. I* *Ujis 4S7+ 

-Si id rdolfi pluwlrn Kimnin'i ramp 
at JWjlL. 37 = , 

Sal if, dmcfiptirsBi of, USB- 

Kii hints, hii gnitiinilkit, J|, 

Snis*n4i:r {Mu j, lu* uiiraon to Sliah 
llsti n, VI il S *n| In Jiidjiul, 940, j 
Sent ura 1 miukiu Ijiiin |[n-!,i Alitij 
Us I lutHajtih, 3GC. 

■ -iaL i-lL Khan. KHiirnjuidti )]ismayucj.% 
iiiilVry, 344, 

SiltibaJa, haltlr uf. fiJS 


Sm b1.nl, atvgricd lit At.1u.fi Mift-s, i 
Sim 3Iifta, L'futhcr of Shall Tabnlarp, 
Vireray if Khtsrasin, |fm r 
Kandahar* 101 r Defeat«i UDJ+ l-'lle* 
til Tibn, JO-S PaltlcniL'd by Stub 
Tallin sp, 104. 

&iiipn (Hiru), hi* md tulkitHl by Me- 
dlttl Ki, 51 Defisati Ala3itnu.il 11., 
3i HiMurn hint Lib kingdom, ,19. 
DibaMd by Baber, 34, Hi* dcwtli,-1. 
Sonpii Nsruri, hi* n«nt imuiuo to the 
t-imp uf Hiimijun, ili), 

-Sn.il Jigo. ur I Vtiiipi KUnti. hii employ - 
nunt by lltliiibr Sii*l», 4 IS 
Stiiirr (Mitii i. 1153. 

S,h,in .Sulintij, nftlUL-i tit submit to 
Shir Shah, 4ti. 

Sifnn (Tpiir, llUBbitn'l trcCULpTUi'iit 
illLTr, 47. 

Saaiirrl Kk«r. Sr* Shujw Kl>aru 
SL'Iszsbwir, cv i' rruci liy the 1'ihok*, TO 
SeV'nr.iii, or Sitri + Of SiwlsEibi, Li.iT4iEf%l 
by llumayuu, HiJ. Dtrvfripliua of 
the- prowi n«, di!9. The- fort kuqgnl, 
■J91. Thf '•k^r rniinL. 299. 

Si'lmndsf Kirira uf It il j, adhi'fiMi In 

Sullen MaJimud. 27. ILrbeti, mi l 
drftilt Mbbut^d’* nrrny, tin. Invad* 1 * 
flibitia, 

Stkimtrf K Sun trtrmuli, Ms ikwLh in 
lb* itirhAr, 4^7. 

Sil ui!rr Khan Trbt'L, .g ipmuti-tt to tilt 
f fitUrtiul -Of In ipisia, 421. Iti'peLi 
i3h l-'ibtki, 491. IfiiHtl lo ITm rank 
of Llun, JIt>. flfcitpsivi SiThcml far 
3 luluiyuai, 5 |3, Kdrult JH, Stnl 
hf Iluiniyin its -occupy Ajrin, 399, 

S,-k«i.ii,-r I^Ali i SuIud) of Delhi, railed 
into jtl ilij , 1 'iinu Tilixiint ILii, 27. 
VI ithiLrans !.l> InsnjH, 99. 
i ’ni.4i:i S,>ili i, SultnaV Ah.Di<-4 

Khan, 

Selnnslif S sbniL r.ui>t> in the (kfeisl if 
Ksi|h Kh.in, |li|, 

SctaniUf liipchi, hb jmjetitm with 
lliiiier ALirta, 904, lib retirement 
into Ik nuiuntaiiH of SiTari^. 9Qi 
Sklim fliistui (ShfiHhJ, 452. 475. 
Srljm Shah, Ldba Suit, 

£l l.inp i r'fiiujsil.il ion uf, 457. 
knf« QdJb (Slbra), dorarta IIuhr. 
ynn, 357. Trim pnapritr by H u - 
miyun. 340. 

SiTiis i-Jttb3iiJh«l by Sliir Shall, U2. 
■Skiirtmir, [liRBifitnVkili j t. 944 , 

•SSs-jili, hb ukwu kfiiiiHt Shir Shah'. 
h«js 

Sliahhit Khan S"i..ii. giii-n up Id |iUa 
SI 1 .ill. 455, Slain. 4ff7, 

!iluh,ktiLi Kli in, tiii arrival in iliruthji 
of iliankrvn, 5S4 + 
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Shah-kali StiEtan [■i.ijlu, hi* nctptim 
of Hum ayutt at Mevhhid. 979. 

Sh ah. It u Li Sultan Afthir, hi* rum imind 
in Ik Ftnlsn imiliirin, 

Sliah >] Lru, hn lLl' ftai jm! InpnHnwnt, 
13, K-L-jjJC-s li Urmdl* ilk IWtL.ir r 
7:4. UfiJuK* K .irr J.- >1 _m il pur, Up. 

Again Hum Jy u.h. 1 SS, LTfl- 

ili^r luhiiillinh *i Kjbuli.Vil. I£-■- 

rtpl'trm A'ku-ri, £91. SUin, Sf»3, 
StwJl MullAUIklKiI. wilrf Mil put lu 

dr*lh bi I [u ini^UU, -llO, 

Shalv Sul can •' Mir*-*!. hi* ms* dun tj i .>j 
camp of ji b a rin , 3?l. 

Khahd.in, llumit'Uii'i illiirtl theft 1 , Mo, 
Sliahuda Khjuuui, Iwtrutlwii to Hu- 
Ml.ITUH+ Liil J 

^iil, lKita*H till Holder Sul tail, MO, 
(iwo hr Elunujun Eo Lavtiijt Its- 
tiich, £37. 

SJiHir-ihiiu IkjTuER, '.in with her *on, 
.Singer, lo her itnubandl VsJgur, i, J »,l. 
H«f dMtk. 953, 

Shu in%-t‘d- -3m tJiih.Trmtird GhitScfL or 
AiUh Klito, or Jlif AU*, or Mir 
tihumn i. RBVr* Efutsfyun at the 
h*tlte rf kiruuj. 301, The fmler- 
falhu-r of Ailai, 192, li gratefully 
TrcfLtLiS.it Lablir, i!).,aiEe Ji de- 
fiutcil 14 Ik Gmrt of MuJiJi-n, SMf* 
Ritiina nmOj to Uumijufi, Stt. 
Sent to ki’iic m.i.: ic guide *, J ill. Hat 
trhirgi of .1 Lk-f t 1*Ti>, 271. 3QS, mif \ 
i>rp riied uriiivciiarp'.arid impriiucKfl 
bj hjjiLf.iiL, 31:1. Again reliewii of 
hit charge by Ki.mfan H 3lH>- 
Siffliihir Khn.il, hh di-ulinn bj Adeli, 
am* 

Shut, pcncfaloJ hy llic Sufloii 4l 
Herat, KH. Their ftligiou* tefleS, 
276. 

Shilwtu, the df file of, SjJlJ, 

Shir All, f Clitic* and. ahatwlemi the 
Aldtrdi I’m 5 j 7, IVfbili Kabul 
agaimH Hmujyun. 3-19- IIium- 
diifr & i i lit an bear the rity. EHlV. 
lli< ittfMl out all, 3fa. LErfiiilal 
at tk Srfi*iTid E'*m, Ml. Join* 
Kiuuin in hio flight from Kihul r 
,K5. in eimrjtB of C3 hurt, 345. 

B«»itu>:4 in Uliuri by Kt-nicha Khan, 
lltd tuapet, 13-Hi. Krtraghl u a pfi- 
«ancr lo I i uiidjua, HiinuUHil 

lij the Lmptmr, 351, Appointed 
iiiinJurr to Mint HiikUI- Ma 
Shir AJi Khun, tl«in by Abul Mult, 
Jlls. 

bbintflidi Eej, ilnfrli kimf.iCL 310. 
lirCcite* the goTnumimt of Ki'«t. 
3Sb AppouileJ to the gqr ?f umu nt * 


of Kalilllrril, &;.J*rik, and I[i-nh?ul, 
XI1. i.W‘rt* m KiriMntif MJ. 3:3 . 

IMi4b3 hy Ilbidal at til- ftiltl* of 
Dcb-dfitWB, 3iiS, TAnt |iri- 
aucn-r f 3;W. ilhbnditnlH ulf- 33H, 

Sidr Shah, aod of Klsu t Khun, 5CN. 

Shir Khan. Sm Shir Shall. 

Shir Shall S«r—Shir Khan — Fend, hi* 
cbtr*r!«r, I KX Hi* family. 111. 
lit* early hlttery, 1 I ‘2, rt Hi* 

Ifij iiiremcoh, J ] 4. A ppninted ta 

tnaun.gr hLa j.ignr*, IIS, Hi* 

ju-lielou* and i™td ihcuiurr*,. IIS. 
Proaperiij of hi* dKlrk-t*, 11C, Jca* 
luuiy of fail rtrpwatSw, H", He 
rt.-Mgn» Itw jagtr*. 117. Ilepai™ to 
the court of Sul can Ibrahim Lodi, 
117, Sunrcedi to hi* EtlbCT* japii*, 
lift, fotUhsi by Sllltan Maiirtt- 
md of flflur, Jilt. Hi* pr»We** 
and rlmitbu, J'JU. Ilgunum! *itli 
the litis of Shir Khan. tea. Jn- 
tTigW* of bii pneinlrt, 19ft. Ttwr 
il Lritiun af hii ji^in 0T«(ervd, J'JJ. 
lib refute* to difiit them, IK], ll 
npllel, 199. Rrfiun hi* jipo. 

1 23. [noYHii hi* icjritary and foreea. 
US, Hi* usilteEou* pglifj! 193, 

V"ml* ilatHT at AI J-l, I -A. He 
tllrdltalr* Ihe rmtoraliotl of the Vf. 
phan. i'supirr- t J ,j 4l ilabcr * pncil i?- 
ila a of hi* rue ta fill tiro gmtont, 

3 in, Wirbflraei *wiii!ervljr frurU the 
Tatirt, IKS. Iliirfranriliatiuri loik 
King of Urbjr, 3 25. B«wn»* 
prime taiiijrtrr, 19S, itepttl«n an 
innaioD fmm Ih'iieal. Urt, "flu; 
liani Afjltan* wwipire aga,iM*t liitiw 
!2S Flight of ilie King, hi* nuotee, 
1J7, Ife ili'fr.n* the ,1 array 

wmiar Ibr.il lirn Khjn, IJJX At know, 
Irgr* Suliiii M ,i : *i.i i uii Lj^li, 930. 
thtupin Llrbaiir.. 1 JtU. Suhiutu to 
lUlh-f, lfH>. EitcMil* hi* jigin and 
hi* puBlrr, 131, Rin'i t&gTejliU*- 
t nctiem among the Afjjhii:*, ID Ac- 
(|(liry* Chun-ir. 10, ISI. rti Juili* 
bultei Mahmud lodi, 1I3J. lleiiaT* 
him, 1:',1, Behitei EOfTLTC up Chuuar 
a nd hi* J agtr*. IJ I- Moke* |-. .ir.' Willi 

llumiyim, II. 131, £i1fwli hi* 
pnwrr, 134- Plunder* north nf line 
Gulgn, 135. lX4nt! UJueh Xin*, 
i tS. Occirpin Sottllttirit lict.ar. *4. 
135- Inndn{lrbtt4l r l3t* Hnirgei 
(Jrpgr, I K. J lu.m ii Lib prepare* lo 
hli.i.-I huit, 133. S iir Khao'* Dpera- 
Iujcli in lkrflg.il. Hi Tilt* Uour, 
|4:l. UbIlkt' Ikldr, 143, 

Ill-flit*'* taiuhmit 111 llurntjuu. 143. 
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I lumi v uii'i approach, Hi SiSr 

Khw nnli'Ti tk Tcm-garlvi Fa** to 
k tori i fi ed, Hi 11 is pi a Mi I4i 
Surprise imcI rout of the Imperial 
wUirnecd piiari 14fi. Slur Khun 
-ifiiuirrt tlliotfli 147. Iteodgupies 
Ikhar and the pane*. (51. Takci 
Bti^rec, and Ik* lege* JuAtipuf t ] 5] , 
Jj kai; k TMI . CtiUliiir, 15®, Assumes 
the title of Shall, of king. 155. 
liaises tlii: vtvge uf Juoripur, 15tf. 
Ilii wLs, 1J4I, JlKta the army 
of Huin-irim at Ctiuo'.n.. 1J7. Fnr- 
lifiiM liii camp. 1JT. Bntfittl lilt* 
rniyuBittituft IGS, Proposed twm 
rd treitr. ]*:», He aiiatU II ca- 
mAy uifs mti p, 170. SI aughter s ibo 
lm]Hrialii!i 4 171, I ?± Ills prnccvd,- 
ini's 3T.f. Hi* generosity to the 
captive fimtty of Rutaiyun, I7:i 17 1. 
445, Ilia supremacy in Btliic and 
Ik-ug.il, 3 7 5 ; midi in the loprer 
Gangutk provfescvv I7£. till fld- 
wawt Ufmcft Humiyun. 160. Ilia 
udtiiiee Mind, lb I. J lo defeut* 

ilte tatpcrulkts gt tin? haul* of 
Knniilij, ] 67, ft Itq. llfeupk'i Agm 
ud DrlklSS. Scndt in pursuit i if 
tike fugitive Emperor. I?7. Nujo* 
lick* iriilj Kamrutu £00. Occupit s 
Ilia Penj*1>, 201. 423. ttHtum tlic 
A fgtiiin via piennaey in I ndia, £10, 31 i. 
■Iv-i-y. L' a fugitive M.iU't lliCluilt 
be' Kaihinlr, !36fi- Opposed hy the 
Gakiro, 49A, They defeat Ida du- 
taehimnaiv 475, Ha erect* tJva strong 
firrtrei* of lihutus, 42fi. Hut urns m 
1 Ml i i and Agra, 4 27, Qudli a rot uit 
in IlMgil. TJh. Rnoltiii to tvdutv 
^fallen, Gualiir UUTUtkdrfs, 

41E'. He quarrel* with Rader Shah 

of Malirg, 430, Mafil-hiL'l uguiuH 
11ini, 4:40. Tufir iji^rdU tMminl in, ■ 
t i«' ■, 4 X). S , if Slid! fa artiike, 431. 
Compels K4der In fly to 0 uirdt, 431 . 
At temp i v to tlhr itoldus of >|n I *4, 

till. Tale* ILfuiambur. 4:13, He- 
lurna tn Agfa. <133. Multan occu¬ 
pied by bb Ikns, 439. Hi *d- 
niinLst'alion, 433, lie retm-ns to 
Itlnlu-ii. 434. Compels II4iven [p 
capitulate, 434. ilk treachery aunt 
angvvjtcro ®f tk garrison. 4:14, q35. 
Hit »cl»L'1aii 1 no Td-Unvdr, 4115. ItU 
vn.fi- it u-hli a large amiy, 436, Ks- 
rite* (litwniiun among' th* Rjjijpiita, 
'117- 1 1 is camp desperately sinAd 
hy EIm; RAjpiil*. 4:tfl. lie marches 
Into Mewir t 4351, Besieges KilLn- 
l Pr <1 410. Capture* tbc place. 440. 


Hw death, 440. Ills ckrfctefiibili- 
lie*, and gul doin% -|4t. Scanty 
retards of bis cm! ulnEiEiisiiniikit), 
4 i(i. Anecdote* of him, 444—-44 6* 
Shitiib Khan, nr Synl lOiilc, rnoim 
Caiatny fiat JJehadcr £hab, 83, 
Rhujaa, Klein, or feural Khan, 
btucLtdn Gualmr,!^, Urtkrul 1e 
pi' ffunai rifreiwmc* to K-J lief Shah, 431. 
Appointed to the gaumtihui uf 
■Sivin. 431, S-int-! and tnijickmi 
Mnyin Kbanqf Sivis,4.H. 1-kfceu 
Moyini sou, Xasir Khan. 43?. 
Totally defuati Kader Eihih, 437. 
Appointed uk gurcflinr ,,f MoIto, 
433, U Lj mfjLtly Elespotio peurtr, 
-t-55- 4GI. Julivi Isljm 3p*4i. 4S7, 
Attempt on hu life by np Afghan, 
-Jr;.2, [ fi- ijtuttruLs with 1*1.<ni Shah, 

srlso im rules Ain I i.i, 44 3 Flic* from 
-Mnlva, 4 eJ 3. (U 1 *! urs-iL, 46:1. 435, 

11 ii df-iiSi, 90S. 

SliNtcrgefikji, I attic of, 3!)EL 
Siah-ah. aJTiir uf, 401. 

Sit ri, HunAyun’j halt there. lf?4. 
Silih-tJ-diu, ojr Silhaili. TLSM'iTt-i Ithireti 
and Ittilta from Kina Sinp-i. 33, 
lJcMirts in- Iliiaia Kultotul,54 Mnts 
Uclindcr Shah at Dhjr, :W, I, made 

prisuncTf 3G. 1 Ii» du,i ib, ‘17. 

SlII'.uLi, Sr* SHAh-Utl^llltl, 

Sind f Ul c-pndilion under Shah IJusein, 
y 13 r I lnraij un’i residence there, 213, 
Sir hi-ml. ocru])icii by ^Itandcr Cihek, 
51.4, hrunurd, 514, Etcoeeu{ihsd 
hy Hiram Khan, 5 Ifi, Ihe battlu o l, 
517. (pifuit to Hiram Khan, 57tl, 
Strkich, in Guj-St* 77. 

Sirm.ivt Khun Sirpiini, appointed, to the 
government uf Kariauy, 137, Slain 
by Sckander tirmuli, 46fl. 

Siviis given by Shir Shah la Shwjjia 
Khan. -hit. 

j, or Siwivijn, ,SVr Sehwjin. 

Soilha iribo, [be. 77. 

SoJitnan the MagnificMit, his geMmHcil 
eroven and girdle, 15, uufr. Solicited 
kt iewstance by Beb.idrr Sbalt, 73. 
lavadn Pcnla, IDO, 

Songar, fort of. 53. 

Hriiujpr, cnplurl of Kailnikir, token by 

5Iiria Haider, 3tH5. 

Sii'An KMI jfa, defeala the L’/buLs in 
Klt-gri<an. 104. II iv dcatii, 103. 
Siilrimin, hratkr of Shir S!iah + 313, 
Appointcii to mquuge his bib. f* 

jagira, 117, Dislodged by hi* bro» 
rher, 11^, Flies to Muhraurd Kiiau 
Sijr T I IS. 

SuleiriLin Klian Kerin k, hrththcr of Taj 
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Khan, joint his brother in rebellion, 
■189. 

Suleiman Mirra, or Mirza Suleiman, 
confirmed in his government of LU- 
dakbshin, 6. Defeated by Kamran 
Mina, 265. Recovers his terri¬ 
tory, 302. Defeated by Kamran 
at Anderab, 303. Carried captive 
into Kabul, :M>3. Restored to his 
Rotwnmrot of Bndakhshan, 314. 
His congratulatory mission to iiu- 
tnayun, 326. He seises Kunduz, 
KIi»»st, and Anderab, 328. Hu* 
may tin's expedition against him, 328. 
Sulctmin defeated at Tirkcran, 329. 
His flight, 329. Restored to Bodakh* 
dian by Humayun, 332. Rejects 
the overtures of Kimran, 3A5. Re* 
pulsed by Rafik Koka, 347. Joins 
Humayun before Talikin, S56. Ot>* 
tains Talikin from Humayun. 360. 
Joins Humiyun in his expedition 
against ll.dkh, 369. Attacks the 
l iU-k advance, 372. Hies to Ba- 
dakhshan after the route at Dera* 
Gra, 376. Driven thence by Kara* 
ran, 377. Forms a junction with 
lakak Sultan, 378. Joins Humayun 
at Khinjan, 385. Commands the 
right at the battle of Shutcrgcrdcn, 
392. Rewarded by Humiyun, 394. 
His daughter betrothed to Humayun, 
397. Ills revolt in Badakhshin, 
522. Besieges Mokim Khan in An* 
derib, 522. 

Sultinum Begum, wife of Aiken Mirza, 
placed in charge of the infant Akbvr, 

27a 

Sultinum Khinum. sister of Shah Tab* 
map, tier friendship for Humayun, 
290 . 

Sunnis, their persecutions of the Shias 
in Herit, 98, 104. Their religious 
tenets, 276. 

Stir dynasty, the, its character and 
efTecis, 461. 

Surat, 21. Under Kisim Huscin Sul* 
tan, 77. Occupied by the partixans 
of Behidrr Shah. 82. Tlie castle of, 
built by Rumi Khan Scfcr, 82, moir. 

Surajpur, battle of, 136. 

Taber Ssdr (Mir), hii mission to Shall 
H use in, 216. 

Tahmatp (Shah', King of Persia, expels 
the Uzbeks from Kborizan, 99. Re¬ 
lieves Herat, 10a Again drives the 
Uzbeks from Kborisin, 104. Oc* 
curies Kandahar, 104. Quits Kan. 
dahar, 105. His regal reception of 
the Emperor Humiyun, 277. Meet¬ 


ing of the two monarch*, 283. The 
Shah's insulting behaviour to Hu- 
roiyun, 284. His intolerance, 285. 
He gives a grand hunting party, 286. 
His unfriendly feeling towards Hu- 
tniyun, 289. He attempts to con- 
sert the Emperor to the Shia faith, 
29a Changes his conduct, 291. 
I-vague between the tnonarchs, 291. 
The Shah punishes Rousben Beg, 
292. Parting banquets of the two 
prioccs, 295. Remarks on the Shah's 
treatment of like Emperor, 297—300. 
His congratulatory embassy to the 
Emperor, 326. 

Tkj Khan, at the rout of Mandtur, 49. 
Tij Khan Kcrini, his treachery to 
Khowas Khan, 460. Escapes from 
Guiliar, 489. Routed at Chibra- 
Muw, 489. Appears in open rebel¬ 
lion, 489. Defeated at Chunir, 490. 
Flies to Bengal, 490. 

Taj Khan Sarangkhani, holds Chunir, 

131. Murdered by one of bis sons 

132 . 

Takhji Beg, put to death by Kirarin, 

386. 

Takhtrh-p&J, defeat of the Uxbcks near 
the, 372. 

Talikan, given to Baput, 350. Be¬ 
sieged by Humiyun, 354. Given by 
Humayun to Suleiman Mirza, 360. 
Given by Kamran to Bipus Beg, 
377. 

Taiikh e-Rcshidi, valuable work of 
Haider Mirza, 368. 

Tatar Khan Kiri, retreats from Bhutan, 

5ia 

Tatar Khan Lodi, sea of Als-cd-din, 
advances to claim the throne of Delhi, 
16. Takes refuge in Gi^jrit, 41. Hi* 
operations against Humiyun, 45. 
Advances to Agra, 45. Seizes Biina, 
45. Is defeated and shun at Mand¬ 
rill. 46. 

Temir Shagltali, left by Kericha Khan 
in charge of Pvnjsliir, 352. 
Teria*garht Pass, the, fortified by Jilal 
Khan. 144. Description of it, 145. 
Abandoned by the Afghans, 147. 
Terdi Beg Khan, left in command in 
Cham pan ir. 75. Appointed to the 

E ivcmmcnt of the place, 77. His 
yalty, 86, 87. Abandons Cham- 
panir, 88. His honourable reception 
by Humiyun, 88. Accompanies 
Humayun to Sind, 204. Brings him 
assistance in Srhwin, 227. His 
<]uatTel with the Ishek-Agba,23a HU 
mission to Mahmud Bhckcri, 232. 
His attempt at desertion, 233. Re- 
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treats with Humayun from JudpGr, 
LMI. i«, 849. treatment by 

Atlni, 370. IIo irrim in the camp 
of 1Curaujruu, 333. Left to rebuild 
Bekram, 430l Defeated by Himu 
Bakal. near Delhi, 500. Removed 
from the government of Zemin-diw«r, 
509. Appointed to Andcrab, 509. 
Hi* aerricc at the battle of Sirbend, 
517. Appointed to the government 
of Mewat, 530. Appointed Gover¬ 
nor of Delhi, 527. Ht» conduct on 
the death of Humayun, 539. 

Terdi Beg Kuch Beg, alain at Choon, 
171. 

Tersun Beg. his death, 241. 

Tibet. Great and Little, added to Mina 
Haider'* dominion* of Kashmir, 357. 

Tirkcran, battle of, 339. 

Tirvnda, slays Ilindal, 403. 

Tirhut. given in jagir to Ilindal, 149. 

Tiri, bestowed on Ulugh Mina, 330. 

Toiler Khctri, employed to build 11 ho- 
taa, 437. 

Tugb, thr, 187, note, 

Tuiik Khan Kochi u, at the rout at the 
Dera-Gex, 376. HU loyalty, 384, 
note. 

Uch, Humirun's encampment at, 238. 

U>rin, besieged and taken by the Af- 
ghim, 79. 

Ulugh Mirxa, rebels, IS. Defeated by 
Y£dgir,13. Sentenced to be blinded, 13. 
Escape*. 14. Rcrolu with hi* fiuber, 
in UcltAr, 78. Besieges JuAnpur, 89. 
Defeated by Shir Shah, 135. Desert* 
HiunArun at Kaniuj, J85. Under 
surveillance at Kabul, 303. Joins 11 u- 
miyun, 310. la appointed to tike 
government of Tiri, S2Q. Appointed 
to Zcmin-dawcr, 326. Assist* in 
driving KAmrAn Mirra from Zemin- 
dkwer, 335. Sain by come IlaxAras, 
363. 

Urf, the, the customary law of the Me* 
homedans, 23, %ott.' 

UstAd Ahmed Riuui, command* In 
Humayun’* artillery at the battle of 
KaaAuj, 187. 

UstAd Reload, a famous painter, 62, 
matt. 

Uxbek*, the, invade KhoHUAn, 98. 
Expelled, 99. Again appear, 99. 
Arc again repulsed, 100. Again in* 
vade Khoravm, 102. Pillage Herat, 
108, 104. Driven ont of KhorAaAn 
by Shah Talunaap, 104. Tlwir |>o*- 
session of Batkh, 368. Their country 
invaded by Humayun. 368. Their 
vudden attack on’ his camp, 371. 


Their advance repulsed at tlte 
Takhtch-pul, 372. They pursue 
and rout Humayun’* army at IXta* 
bn, 374. Plunder KAroran’* camp 
by mistake, 378. , 

Vjlsd Beg, hi* mission from Shah Ta.b- 
masp to HumAyun, 326. 

Veis SirwAni (Khwija), defeated by 
Axim Humayun, 464. 

Vikramajit (Raja), title assumed by 
Hindi Ha LAI, 491. 

WAli Khub Mirra, defeated ami mails* 
prisoner by YAdgAr, 13. 

W/nilpur, Humayun'* halt at, 240. 

Water, mode of drawing it in the desert, 
847. 

YAdgAr Nasir Mirxa, defeat* the reliels 
at llhujpur, 13. Pursues the fu¬ 
gitive GujrAtis, 54. Appointed ti> 
Patan NdirwAla, 77. Attends Askeri 
at AhmedabAd,' 83. Engage* the 
GujrAtis 86. Appointed to Kalpi, 
139. His loyalty to HumAyuti, I60i 
164. He defends Delhi against Hin¬ 
d’ll. 165. Defeat* Kutb Khan, 181. 
Commands the left at Kaniuj, 190. 
Joins Humiyun in bis flight. 193. 
Quarrels with Askeri. 192. Sets out 
with Hindal for Sind and Gujrut, 202. 
Driven luck by the Baluehe*. 207. 
Joined by Humayun at Gul Baluch, 
909. Moves to DArbila. 215. I* 
visited there by Humiyun, 220. 
Encourages ilindal to desert. 221. 
Reconciled to Humiyun, 223. Sti¬ 
pulate* fur certain territory, 222. 
Left in the government of Upper 
Sind, 223. Blockade* Bhckcr, 226. 
Intrigues with Shah Husein. 227. 
Renounce* his allegiance, 232. Flies 
from Sind, 253. Under surveillance 
at Kabul, 303. Escapes to the camp of 
Humayun, 315. 322. Escorts Ilu- 
mayun’a family from Kandahir, 326. 
Imprisoned lor treason, 327. Put to 
death by Humayun, 323. 

YAdgAr Taghii, Governor of Biina. es¬ 
cape* with his prisoner, Muluu timed 
Zi min, to GujrAt, 13. 42. 

Yakub Scfcrchi, his murder in Persia, 
296. 

Ya*an Doulat, sent in pursuit of IIu- 
miyun. 396. Appointed by Kimrin 
to the government of Ghutbetui, 387. 

1 uni* Alt ( Mir), Governor of laitiur. 
deprived of the city l»y stratagem, 7. 
Hi* release, 8. 
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Yu*ef Hcg. anistx in the defence of 
Juinpur, 151. 11 i» defeat and death, 

152. 

Yuu-f Krrrchi. attend* Kaiman at hi* 
interview with 11 utnd) un, 426. 

Zahid Be?, his in'olcnce to Ilumuyun, 

153. Fite* from Bengal, 153. He¬ 
bei* with other nobha, 160. Sur¬ 
prised by Karnnin in Chaini, and put 
to death, 336. 

Zctnin-dawrr, bestowed on Ismael Beg, 


32a Entered by Kimrin, 335. 
Governed by HUatncd-dm AH, 335. 
Bestowed on Ulugh M irxa,336. Given 
to Behader Khan Si'tini, 506. 
Zhindah-fil Ahmed Jam, hia tomb at 
Herat, 279. 

Zindir Beg, hi* flight from Ilumayun'a 

camp. 153. 

Zircfvhan garden, tlie, at Agra, 179. 
184. 

Zoh^k, government of, given to Shir- 
cfkcn, 331. 
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